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Kekiriawa 318 
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Ttula 275 

Kulasekbaradeva 142-3 
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Kumse 115 

Kumal 220,222 

Kumava 270 

Kumavadatfca 27 
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kimai 279 
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Kunfci 262, 316 

Kuvalalapura 101, 103 
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Kurambas, Kurubhars 41, 230 

KOrcbaka mendicants 25, 31 

Kdrma avatara 355, 358, 365 
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Kuriihara 273 
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Kiu'us 260, 272-3 

Kusa 273 
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Kutb-Minar 145, 14-7 
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Laiharoiiba 221 
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Lalitadibya 266 

Lalkot 147 

ft 

Lane, E. W 161 

Lanjisvara 364 
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Lassen, C 115, 130, 265-6 
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Laukika era 266, 268, 272 
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Lehanadri 35 

lekhdpeta 159 

Lenaios 122 

Levara 273 

Lhasa 96 

Libya 120 

Licbhavi insc 43 

Lidar 273 

likhdpaya 159 

Lfladevi 181, 196 

Lilapnra 196 

Limbaji 4 

Ling a Ivor ship 278 

Livingstone, Dr 41 

Loi 229 
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Lokainabadevi 85, 91 

Lokaprakdsa 10 

Lokesvaradeva 85 

Lolab 274 

Lolora 273 

Luang 220 

Lucian 338 

Ltanapasa 199, 203, 206-12 

Lunavada 9, 17 

Lycians 275 

Maccocalingffi 337 
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Mackenzie Col 227 

Macrobii 135 

Madaknlam 142 

maclamadakkat-tdli 230 

Mddaii-al-liikmat 160 

Madanaratna 169, 178 

Madari 275 

Madhava 23, 161-2, 169-70, 178-9, 

358 

Madbumati^. 271 

MadbusHdana 358 

Madonna 351 

Madras f306, 316 

Madri 316 

Madrid 308 
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ft 
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Madhyas 247 

Magadha 318 

Magama 320-21 

Maga-pati.. 312 

Magha 63 

Mahaban 247 

Malidbhdrata 107, 118, 133-4, 

251-64, 315-17, 329 
Malidhlidsliya 301ff. 

Mabadeva 161, 171, 277 

Mabadevaraja 366 


Maliadevapura 10 

Mahakala 91 

Mabakalattrewa 323 

Mahakdfca 25-4 

Maliauadi 127, 130 

Maliarashtra 170 
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mahatafd 159 
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Mahavira 154 
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Mahendra 151-2 
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Mahmud Bigarali 1-7 

Mahmud Khilji . 3 

Mahodadhi 50 

Mahrauli 147 

Matandros riv 125 

Maibis 222 

Maithilas 1G9 

Malada 339 

Malakatari 19G 

Malava 3, 4, 48-56, 63, 70, 188, 191, 

212 

Malavas 39 

Malavardja 64 

Mabyagiri 47-8 

Malcgahw........ 233 

Malei, Maleus Mfc., Malli 127, 130, 

338, 340 
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Male! Arriyans 41 

Malepas 101-2 

Malik Asad 3 
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Malkhed, Malkhot; 64-5, 180 

Malliuatha 286 

Maltecorm 341 

mainayd 159 

Mamluk Bahrites 215-6 

Manayya 31-2, 74, 77, 87 

Mandal..... 200 
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Maadali 127, 184, 193,203, 208, 212 

Mandanis : 245, 334 

mandapa 234 

Mandapala 253 

Mandara, Mt OS, 365 

Mandei 127, 130, 338 

Maudelslo, J. A 145 

Mandeville, Six' J 145 

Mandhafcri 50 

Mandi 135 


Mandisur 
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Manigi'iva 365 

Manipur 219-26 

usri 352 

Mankir (Malkhed) 64-5, 180 
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Manouchi, M 331 

Mansilra 165-6 

Mcwfraklstra 48 
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Maradaihkadaiyalakanda 318 

Marade 
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Maramaiigalam 81, 83 

MiU’usarva 63, 70 

Marco Polo 80-3, 215, 229-30 

Maidgnolli 229 

Markandeya 296 

Markham’s Tiwef 310 

Mai’ohaa 841 

marriage 223 

Maru 69 

Mdnmcliliamanmanna 85, 87-8 
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Maryan Sapor Iso 366 

masd 159 

mdsakrifcya 1G9 

Masudi 64 

Masura 194 

Mather, Dr. C ••• 84 
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Matrigupta 268 

Malrisarib riv 25 

Mauliyah 6 
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Maya vatu 271 

Mayang Iinphal 219 


Maj’ilagastota 322 
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May urayarmadeva . 

Medapata 191,212 

Medhura 203 
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MegalliB (Mavelas) 341 

Megari (Mokars) 342 

Megasthenes ,..113ff., 236ff., 333fl. 
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Melulna 212-13 

Mehwdsi 79, 80 

Meithci 220 

Meiiandros 304 

Menelaos 125 

Merkara insc 23 

Meros, Mt 122, 247, 343-4 

Mers 191 

Meru 134, 248 

Merutunga 181-4, 187-91 

Mcsre (Mazaris) 342 

Methora (Mathura) 249, 340 

Mevad 191 

Mhars 234 

Milhnda 322-5 

Mihintala 318-25 

military class 123 

Milyas 275 

Mineri insc 326 
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Miraj plates 60, 65 

Mirat'i Ahmculi 7 

MiraUi Sikandri 1-5 

misam 159 

Mibhila 47, 257 

Mitra 357 

Mlcchhas 274 

Mobed 312 

Modhcra 192 

Modogalinga; 337-8 

Modubm 338 

Moglis 337 

Muhint 358 

Mohl, J 161 

Moirang 219-26 

Molmdco 338-9 

Mouedes (Mandai) 127, 339 

monkeys 127-8, 133 

Monoiniuatoi 134 

Monopcdcs 134 

Moragollcewa 318 

Moramli 3 

Morbi plate 59 

Moorcroft 97 

Morkhanda 64 
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Moi’uni 341 

Mrigesa, Mrigesvarah 24-5, 29-34 
Mr i gesavarnia 22 
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Mudhol 230 

MudrArdksIiasa 114 

Mngali-putras 21S 

Mubafiz Khan 4 

Muhammad Shah 3 
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Miillev, Marc 154 
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Mundas 1-7 

Mundargi llaiia'a Eao 227-S 
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Munjala 189 

MuntaJckah-aUovarikh 160 

Miintokhahii I Lnhdh 235 

Mura, Murari (Krishna) ...52, 358 

Murungahitikanda 318 
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Musikanos 132 

Musxiuiparu 88, 90 
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Kabha Jl 308 

Nabukodrosor 246-8 
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mga 220,270-71.365-6 

Nagada 190, 212 

Nagadeva 213 

Kagadraha 49, 54 

Nagajhari 49 

Kagamandala plates 23 

Kagaraja 1S4 

Kagari numerals 42-8 

K ugavarmacleva 23 

303, 305 

Nagor 1 

Nahani IJmarwan 1 

L'pana irisc 46 
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Kami Tal....“ 95 
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KAlakubar .... 365 
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Kaloda 213 
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Naiidayasana 210 

Kandi 183 

Man di gad 22 

Mandikshetra 271 

Mandipnra 63 
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Jolly 332 
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312 
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Naravarman 49 

Narayana 87, 198, 358, 365 

Maiuyan Das 308 

Narea; 341 

M*arcndra'bliavaii.a .-^4 

Narmada 53, 233 

Nai'singh Deva 5, 6 
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Nastikya 264 

Nasus 313 

Natauli 200 

Mayaka 213, 234 
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Mayigalviha-ra 322 

Mearchos,. 113, 117 

neatdierds 123 

Mellur 215 

Neminatha 36 

Nevem (Nharonis) 34-2 
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Nesei 342 

Mettukanda insc 319 

Newberry, K 145 

Nigantha (Nirgrantha) 150 

Nikaia 343 

Nikolas Damns 133 

Nila 269-70 

Nilackhi 206 

Nilakantba 168 
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Nile riv 120, 125 
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Nirgmici 228 

Nirnayd^nrita 166 

Nirno.yasindlm 168, 170 

Nirriti 307,361 
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Nirvana of Buddha 149111 

Nishada 252-3, 258 

Nissauka Malla 326-9 
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Noiigbal Chouba 220-26 

Nriyajua 74 

Nulo lit 135 

numerals 43, 143 

imrhags 144-5 

Nyssa 247, 344, 343 


O'clie4o 9 

Odoric 229-30 
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Obind 247 

Okupedes 134 

Olostrae 342 

Omkarala 200 

Ouesikrates h 336 

Onesikritos 113, 117, 126, 132 


82 


Ophir 

Opisthodaktuloi 133 

Oratnrm 

Ordabm - 342 

Oi’ganagas 342 
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orguia 

Oriental MSS 107, 
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Orissa 41 

Ormazd 314-5 

Orodes - 131 

Orrhotlia 341 

Orxulse 338 

Ossii 343 

Ottorokorhas 134 

overseer’s 124 

Oxudrakai 247-8 

Padma 271 

Padinamihira 270 

Padmanabha .179, 358 

4 I 

■paclmdtrd 48 

Pddshdli Ndma 234 

Padumaya 28 

Pahlanpur — 63 

Pablavi 366 

Pahlmahl 63 

Paijavaua 252 

Paithana 49 

% » 

paka, pakate, pakamasi 158 

Prda insc 43 

riaXatoyoyoi 12.9 

Palaka 154 

palakamamiUj 2)alaka}hte 358 

Palasika 22-32 

Palatiipaiia 318 

Palesinumda 129 


Palhansingh - 2 

Pali insc 216 


Pali 


308 


Palibothra.Paliinhothra 113-75 1 22, 

126-7, ISl, 339-40 
Palitana 105 
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JPalladiuSj De 'Bragmmiihiis 334* 

Pallavas 25, 30, 62-3, 69, 71, 78, 85, 

87,93, 114 

Palliya-karers 82 

Pallyaixis 83 

Pau'ipa riv., PampiVishefcra ...85, 88 

Painphagoi 134 

Liajana 35(3 

.Panchakroshi 49 

Pancliala 50, 112, 339 

Paiiclialesvara 99 

Fanchatmira 280 

Pancliayuddlia 358 

Paiicli Mahals 16 

Pandai, Pandtie 135, 342 

Paiidaia 249-50, 344 

Pandara 


29 


Pandavas 260-61, 272-3, 316 


Pandi 


322, 324, 328 


Pandore 135 

Paudrethun _274 

Pandukabhaya. 153 

Panda Lena 33 

9 9 

pangolin 346 

■ Pandya ...61, 80, 82, 85, 87, 93, 143 
Panikkankulam 318 

Pamui I07ff.,306, 317 

Fanis 274, 313 
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Uj 


7.9 


Panjab 116,317 
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231 

271 

pwpaye 158 

papermaking 94 

pdpotave 159 

Panikramabahu 326-7 

Paramanandadeva 141 

Paramesvarabbatta 71 

pdrnnmn 166 

Parapamisos ...125, 247-8, 340, 343 

Parasanga3 341 

Parasava 253 

Parasuraina 88, 358 

Pargliatuam Saheb 231 

P dr ij diet tree 365 

parrots 345 

Parsi funeral ceremonies. .....311ff. 


Parsvauatha, Mt 340 

Partlialis 338 

Partualis 130 

Parvaris 234 

Parvata 301 

Parvati 57, 273 

361 

Paschadaiigulayas 133 
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38-9 

Paiai RawaL... 2, S 


Pacale ..340-44 

Pataliputra 50, 114, 116, 131 


Poros 115 

Porphyrins 245 


Pataliputrakas 306 Posingie 342 

Pafcanjali 107,110-12,302-6 | Prabandha CJdntdmuni 180, 184^ 214 

poti 29 j Prabandhakosha 180-81. 190 


Pafcia pul 7, 8 

Patroklfe. 113, 115, 117, 125-6, 2-11 

Pafciaidkal 85, 92, 354 

Paura 62, 72 

pdvatave 159 

pnvatesH 158 

Pawagadh, Pavrakaclial 1-5 

Pawapati 2, 9 

peacocks 345 

pearls 249 

Pearl-pool 214 

Pedatidraj 342 


PMsknl 88 

Peggii lOO, 102 

Penna di Bill], Pra 310 





"o'adanga 100, 103 




Perdiltu 94 

Pergagamasi ! 94 

Perimula 340-4- 1 

Periplus Maris Enjtlir 75 

Permmauadi 100-3 

Perum-al lOO, 306 

Peter of Aragon 215 

Penkolaitm .343 

phaJe 

Pbainadevi 
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Phanri 229 

pluiUages 346 

Philo 244 

pliilosopliers 123, 236, 242, 244 

Phiihehadi 199, 203 

13 1 

159 


Phraates 


ph piye 

Pi-lo-mo-lo : 63 


07 

o/ 


p)inda 

Pindar 134 

Piilgala Rani 49 

Piuuei-Kayal 83 


Pipparika 53 

Pisachas 118, 176 



-tu'tha 50, 53 

Pischehs Sakiintald 232 

Pitanibara 358 

Pibhora 145 

Fitriy a fit a /4 

plava 307 

Pleiades 27 

Pliny 1 14,-17, 125,127-30, 135, 336ff. 


Plutarch Il4, lo5, o3o 

Polonuaruwa 326-9 

polyandry ...260, 276, 315, 

polygamy 275 


Prabbasa 355 

Prabhiltayarsba 62, 64, 71-2 

Praebyas 114, 12B 

Pmdyumna 361-2 

praliUaka 218 

Prahlada 357 

252, 26.9-70 


Prajapati 

Prnjharika 194 

pralcAirds 274 

Prakaseudra 269 

Prakrit Grcmmar 273, 308 

Prakrit! 359 

Pralamblia 289 

prdsa 138 

Prasii, Praxii 113, 119, 127-31, 339- 

40 

Pratapaditya 266 

189 

Pratisbtbuna 49 

i » • 

npavViot, Upa^LCiKos 114 

Pravarasena 268 

Preti 

Prinas riy 130. 338 

4 

Prinsep, J 34-5, 39, 40, 48 

Prisbata 260 

Pritba 316 

Prithayipaladeva 56 

Pritbi 361 
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Priiliirdjit Rusdit 2, 160, 187 

Prithivi 356 

Pritbu 3G5 

Pritbyi Koilgani 100 

Pritbyiraja 2-S 


Pritbyiyallabha 61, 64, 72 

Priya Has 309 

Prometheus 247-8 

Ptolcmaios Philadelpbos. ..113, 115 

Ptolemy Cl 126, 233 

Puklitu (Paktuke) 343 

Pulastinagara 326 

Pullkesi..^72-3, 75-7, 8/, 90, 93, 354 
Puloman 357 


Pum 
Puna 




338 

28 


Pundavikaksba 337 

Purelba 219-22 

Puniamalla 191 

Pnriikbctaka 27 

Purfirayas 249 

Purusba 359 

Purusbottama IG, 17 

Pusbyamitra 304 
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Putana 176-7, 2S9, 365 


Ea.sliidu’d-din 229 


Pv'Tmies 133,135,340 Eashfcrakufcas, Eatfcas ...16,59-64, 


Qehlah 


o 


3 


KfLchania!la 100, 102 

Radha Surasanga 49, 50, 55 

Hadhakaiita Deva 170 

Radhaupui' plates 59-62 

.Rao-liavadeva - 

O 

Eaghoba 

Eaghunaudana 161, 167-8 

Eahn ^5/ 

_ 4 


Raisingbji 


• 4 


Ea] i 


lSl-3 


rajadMrdjaparameh:ara 61 

ajagiriya cave 31b 

Eadjagi’ili a. •■••••••••••••••••••**•*•* tidO 

EajainalladcYa 100 

RdjaMdrtiiviJa 167 

Rajapiir 309 

Rajapini -16 


Raiasckhara ISO, 1^9 



Rajasiyani 208 

Jidjafarangirii 10, 40-41, 50-2, 2lS, 

264111,301, 304, 307, 316 

.PLajinahal 127 

Riljputana 1 

.[iixkliiaUtt —OS 

Tiaksliasas 118, 129 

Pwirna, Kamachandra 161, 171, 179, 

1S6, £89, 366 

Ramadera 2 

Ram Cranr 


1 


Rdmagitavali 369 

140 





Ramanaudis, Ramanujas 234 

RaiTiapuiiyavallabba......85, 83, 91, 

94 

.Ramaraja 161, 277, 

Rdmdyana 259, 

Rdvidvana of Talsi Das... 160, 309 

269 


366 

329 




Ramayasas 

Raraorivaram - 80 

97 

50 


Ramgarli 

'Riimnagar 


Ramusls 234 

Rdnd 


Ranavada 


• • • « 




275 

204 


Raneloya 199 

rangdl 95 

Rangas vami- Peak 41 

Raugbo 96 

iudniGbat 247 


70, 140, 180, 183, 27/ 

Easiyaiia 71 

79 

71 

8 


Rash 
Ratr 
Eatliod 


Pt3 tb ods — see Ra s b t rak u t as . 

Ratiiamdld ISO 

Pirauui 213 


Eaiirava bell 56 

90 


Eavisarmma 

Eavivarma 22, 25, 27-30, 32 

reeds 128 

Eeiuaiid, M 64 

Eenuka 


1 ^ ^ 



139 

71 

Ehodopha 115, 336-7 

Rinasiuavasana 212 


Rishablia 24 

# 

Risby’amukba 85 

Rivadi 208 

Robertson 116 

Roc’s (Sir T.) Voyage 278 

Robini 163-5, 180,289-90 

Rudra 270,314 

R u d racla man 43, 46-7 

Riidramabal a^ a 19.^^ 

4 ^ 

Rndrasena, Rudrasiiiilia 43 

Poll mi Khan 5, 6 

Tiindra 24 

Rupuatli insc I49ff. 


Sabagrm 247 

w 

Sabarnu 127 

Sabda-brabraan 260 

Snhdulccdpadrima 170 

vSabbarmati 183, 187-8 

Saclunara 274 

sacrifico 307-8 

Sadan Shall 7 

saAara 314 

Sadasivadeva 362 

sdcniike 159 

Sadhyas 357 

88. 94 

sag<lul 312 

Sabajavasapa 203 

Sahasa Malla 329 

SahasnXm insc 1499'. 

Saifu’l Mulk 4 

Saivad Jalal 6 


Sagara 


1/ 


7 


Saiyad Mubarak 

Sakai 120, 148 

Ranr,hambor 1, 2,8, 9 Sakambhaxi 184, 1S6, 193 


Rarungae 34 1 

270 


rasas 


Sakas 114, 337 


saldye 


159 



Sakra o-u 

Sakta 6 

Sakuni 274 

Sahuitold by Piscbcl 232 

Sak^m-GOmba... 96 

Sakya Muni 150-51 

Salabastrae 341 

SalakliarLadevi 210 

Salakhanesvara 199, 203-4 

Salice, Salike 129' 

Salivahana 49, 332,351 

Salotgi insc 60 

Salvas 342 

Salya ; 261, 316 

'2apavaLOL 244 

Samanas 27.9 

Samaiigadh plates 59 

Samanjasa 274 

Samantasimba lSl-2, 212 

Samarabrim 343 

Samarasimba 196 

Samayamayuklia 16S 

Sambraceni 343 

Samdbya-Ganga 271 

scimrilia, samgliddipati 154, 159 

Saingramasirhba 212 

Saihkara 168, 257 

Samkara deya 366 

Saiiikasyakas 306 

Sadiksliepaiitliinirnoya. 169 

Sampara 204 

Sampavada 198 

Samprati 150 

Saiiiskarasanna 91 

sauvat 353 

Sana cayes 33 

Sanasarma 93 

Sanntknmai\a 175-6 

Sauatsiijata 256 

Saiichi 43, 105 

Saiidhva 271 

u 

Sandipaui Kasya 355 

Sandrakottos, Sandrokuptos 113- 

117, 124, 131-2, 153, 250 

Saiigboy Abbaya 322 

Sangbaka 40 

Sangbaniitra 151-2 

Sangli plates 60 

Sangraka Sh'omam 160 

sanjnds 107-11 

Sankba 271 

Sankbasiira 366 

Santa 270 

Santisarma 78 

Sautivanna 22, 25, 29 

Sapadalaksba 200 

Sauadalaksbaya 184 
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sapdmndldtisatd 

203 



Saptarnatns 

Saptarshi 218, 266, 268, 272 

Sarada alphabet 

Sarania 

Sarangadeva 191) ^13 

Saraiigi ^53, 344 

Sarasvafci 192, 271, 357 

Sarmanai 243-4 

357-8 


4 

Sd-rn/ja, &c 

Sarophages 342 

.sarvatobhadrcnnandalain. .284, 286-7 

« « 

Sflaanadevi 36 

Sasroda ^ 

SasLiri 338 

Sfita 1‘49, 150 

Sata, SetaB 339 

Satakariii 277 

% 

8atitra ■ 88 

SiltavaTia’na 43, 154 

satavivdsd 159 

Sathivoge 94 

satileke 159 

Satisaras 269 

130 


Oi 





Satn^iniis 231-2 

S (itr unj ayamdhdtmija 154 

Sattikkara 91 

176 


Satyajit 


Satyaki 291 

Satyasraya. 72-4, 78, 85 - 90 , 93, 141 

Satyavakya-raya lOO, 102-3 

Satyavati 256 

Saiiraka, Saurasa 274 


Sauviras 342 

savachhaldni, savaki, sdvane ... 159 

Savaraja 2 

Savaras 127 

Say ana 162 

schmmis 126 

Schwaiibeck, E. A 113-16 

scorpions 128 

Scyrites 133, 135 

; 160 

sea-hare - 349 

seasons 28-9 

Sekas 339 

Seleucidan era 58 

Selenkos 125, 244, 336 

Semiramis 246-7 


se 


Sena Silanaagho 


326 


Sendraka 31-2, 94 

Seno 322, 324 

Senu 221-6 

sepulchral urns 299 

Serendib 129 


Serika, Sores 131, 134 

S&’ike 337 

serpents 127 

Sesha...' 272 , 288, 350 

Seshadevati’ 196 

Seshari kings 49 

Sesostris 246-7 

Seta), Sata 339 

s6t bariiwd 97 

Setima desa 366 

Shab-i~f)ardt 307 

Shadanga 91 

Shah Jahan 234 

Shdh Ndmeh 107 

Shalamar 146-7 

Shanar cash 215 

Shandika 213 

# * 

Shamnafcnra 27 

Shashthi 174, 283, 296 

shepherds 123 

Shorapur 234 

shrimps 347 

Shunyavadis 234 

Sibse 247.8 

Sibarm, Sauviras 342 

Siburtios 115, 125 

Siddharaja... 186-8, 195-200,212-13 

Siddhas 198, ,200 

✓ 

siddhdya 139, 141 

Siddhdnta Kaumudi 110, 112-13 

Sihor 183 

Sihukdra 91 

Sikandar Shah 5 

Siladitya 16, 17 

Silas, Sillas, riv 121, 130 

sikWiambhasi 159 

Sileni (Sulalas) 342 

Simha 31, 190 

Simhalese 31S 

Simhapur 183 

Simharaja (Sindhuraja). . 49-51, 54 

Siiiitabhati 40 

Sindh 3, 132 

Sindhu, Sindhus 269, 340 

Sindia 7 

SinghiC 341 

Singhana 19l, 212, 366 

Sihha. Sma, riv 71 

Sirasavi 210 

Sirigodu 94 

Sirimeghavanno — 320 

O • • 

Shi sang boy 322-5 

Sirivanf 214 

Shohi — 1 

Sisunagas 154 

Sisnpala 261 

8itd‘pddAs 234 


Siva 37, 87, 122, 171, 180, 20S, 260, 

268, 291,358-62 

Siva lake 53 

Sivagarigei 143 

Sivaneri 38 

Sivarafcha 22, 31 

Sivasama 40 

Sivasarma 40. 91 

&va-Vijayesa 271 

siyd 159 

Siyaka 49, 51-2, 54 

syzyges 337 

Skaiida 27 

Skandabhata 10 

skindapsos 241 

Skiratai 349 

Skythians 121, 247, 250 

Skylax 118 

Smyrna 125 

Sobii 248 

Sohada 18/ 

Sokpo 96 

Solanki, Solunki 182, 199, 20.3, 20S 

Solapur 215, 234 

Soleadae 343 

Solinus 115,119. 129-30 

Solobriasie '342 

Solymi 2/5 

Soma 73, 132 

Soinux'harya 269 

Somaditya 182 

Somanathapatlian 18I, 184-5 

Somanvaya 60 

Somavamsa 87 

Somes vara...- 51, 180-81, 186-9 

Somesvaradeva 139, 140 

Sonamdeva 2 

Sondrm 343 

Songadha Jhalor 8 

Sunglel Laltbaba 219 

Sonus 130, 338 

sophists 236 

Sorapur 42 

Soratli b 13, 341 

% 

Sorgse 342 

Soron 309 

Spartembas 249 

Spenta-inainyus 314 

Sphines 245 

srdddhas 251, 255 

Srarnanas 32, 243-4 

Svavakas - 154 

bn 

Sribhavana 6o, .1 

Srichhavillakara 270 

Sridhara 213, 357 

&iharsha 61 
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Srikantlia(Siva) 52 

Srikanthacharita 267 

Srimala 53 

274 


Snnasari 


101-2 


5 

Sripura 

Srusa 50 


bn bvami 


364 





49, 55 

invallabha 64, 71, 78 

. ■ 285 


bi 


i'iTivatsa 


Srutakirtfci 23-4, 27 


stadium 


238 


staviihlia 52 

Sbambhatirtha 183 

Stephen's Arehcoology of Dehli 145 

Stevenson, Dr. J 33, 35 

Sbhirainati ^5 

Sfcobaius 114, 359 

Strabo 115-19, 125-7, 130, 133 

tupas 217 

Suari (Savaras) 127, 340 

Sabhadra 290 

Snhhdsliitaratnasandoha 51 

Siibliatavartaa 49, lS7 

Suchi 361 

Suddhikundhra 30, 3l 


s 


sudi 


353 


SMha 196 

Sudrakai 24/ 

Sddras 174, 252-3, 259 


Sugambii 


247 


Suhasada 213 

Sukra 357 

ixlasa(3»at)a no«»«A •« 


0 0 n f <1 


40 


simn 


Sultan 231 

Sultanpur 1 

Silmaladevi 208 

Sumanfca 175 

Sainati 332 

159 

Summas 151 

4 

Samnuchas 135 

Sumiis 79 

superintendents 237 

suppers 133 

Surab 94 

Surasenoi 249 

Suree, Sdra, Saurabhira 341 

Suiashtrah ; 13 


S urat 


6 


Shrayaja 203 

Surendi'a 273-4 

Surieni, Suriyanes 342 

Sdrya 218, 361 

Sdryapura 17 

suryaprajnapti 47 


Sushkaletra 274 

Satala 358 

Sutikdgriha 173, 178, 282-5 

Suira 217 

Suvarna 274 

Suvarnavarsha 62, 72 

Suvrata 267, 269 

Svaruge, svage 159, 160 

Svamisanmx 91 

Svarga 362 

svasiika 31, 32, 35 

Svavainbhuva 249, 353 

svayamoara 261,269 

Svebadvipa 176 

Syrian bishop’s burial 42 

Syrian grant 366 


ta 


158 


Tahakdt-i Akiari 2-4 

tcihits 79, 230 

tackchdturvidya 17 

tadd.r 53 

Tagabena riv 334 

Tagara 75 

Tailapa 59, 65, 183-4 

Taibtiriyas 75 

Taj Khan 3 

33 



Talucfcai 338-9 

Tamralipta 339 

Tamraparni, Tambapanni, Tapro- 
bane 80-82, 117, 129, 215, 344*, 348 

Tapala 40 

Tarbung 219-20 

Tdrzkkd-Kkdfi Khan 235 

Tarisa 366 

Tassy (G-. de) La hangne et la Litter. 

Hind, 1876 160 


tata 


Tauros 


158 

124-5, 173 

favdyaii 158 

Tavernier 145 

Taxila, TaxilliE 245, 343 

' Tiiza ba taza’ 223 


te 


158 


Tearkon 247 

technical terms in Piinini 107 

Tcjapala 187, 189 

Tejasimha 191 

Telingana 183 

Teshu Lama 310 

thakka 40 

Thakurs 234 

Thanesar 61 

Thangjing 220, 223 

158 

................ 208 


tJiayi 

Thethavaaana ... 


Thien^ 229 


ihiti 


158 


Thoibi 220-26 

Thok Jalung 242 

Thomas, Ed 57-8 

Thonglel Athoba 220-26 

Thornton, E 160 

Thuaii 229 


ti 


158 


Tiberius ! 216 

Tiberoboas, riv. 335 

Tieffenthaler 146 

Tigambi 71 

Tihunapaladeva 56 

Timageues 134 

Timosthenes 113 

Tinnevelly 81, 83, 216 

Tirthasamgraha 267 

Tiruchinapalli 82 

Tiruppdvanam plates 142-3 


Tisa 


319 


Tishya 149,151-2 


Tissamaharama 320-22 

Tod, Col 9 

Toda funeral 41 

Togurshode 85 

tombs 41 

Tongking 229 

TopawaBwa insc 

Toralliba 344 

Torainana 58, 268 

Turavara, Toramara 94 

tortoise 347 

Totakahdjn 160 

Trailokyamalla 186, 198 

aian, coins of 215 



Travankor 366 

trcasure-ti’ove 215 

Tidbha 210 

tribes 248 

triblioga 

Tribhuvanagandha ...186, 196, 198 
Tribhavanamalla 138-9, 187, 190-91 


27 


Tribhuvauapala ... 187-91, 2l0, 213 

Trihati 206 

Trikalinga 338 

Trimbak Bhupa 2 


3 


Triparvata 2; 

Trijntaka 218 

Triptolemos 24H 

Trispithami 135 

Trivikrama 232 

Trogus 114 

Tropina 340 

Trumpp’s Adi Granth 160 

Tryambaka 171, 180, 183, 192 

Tsanf;Tsanfi .228, 230 
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Tsiams^.,... 229 Vairisiraha 49,51-2 Vayajaladeva 206 

Tuladliara 257-8 Vaisampayana 269 vayajmend 159 

Tulja Leua 87 Vaishnavi 74 Vayu 357, 361 

Tulsi Das 160,309 Vaisyas 238,252-3,257 FecZas ...228, 251-6, 262, 278, 316-6 

Tungablmdra 63, 71,85,334 Yaivasvata 270 Vedagarbharasi 206,208,210 

Tuiigagaiiga 25 A^ajrata 61 Vedanta 78 


TurangoMadands 119 Vakata numerals 45 Velahinam 90 

Turks, Tnrushlpis 187,231 Vakpati 16,48-53,143-4 Vellu Valla ..49,50,55 

Tufcikoriu 80,215 Vdky apadiy a 301-2,304 Venadu 366 

1. va.'^btri 3o6~7 Valabhadi’a 289 Venetian coins 215 

Valabhi; 9, 13, 43-8, 60, 64 Vengi ..........63, 65, /I 

Fberae 338-9 Valadeva 289,290,293 Verna riv. 88 

Ubbada 208 Valauya Pathaka 187,204 Vessagiri caves ............... 318-9 

Ucbcliasringi 31 Vallablia 181,184 Vichitravirya ...... ..,,...,,253, 256 

wtoa 158 Vallabbaraja ..198,200,213 Vidura .......253,256 


Ucbcliasringi 31 


niUld 158 Vallabbaraja ..198,200,213 Vidura .......253,256 

CJdayadibya 49 Vallabhaseua 60,61,68 Vidyadharas .....................362 

Udayapura .......'......,.......49, 191 Valmiki 160 vibaras ..............................33-8 

Udayasirhba ..................... 190 Vamaiia ..357-8 Vijaya .................... ......... 153; 

Udayo 323 Vamanastbali 184 Vijayaditya 88,90 

Uddhava .291 Vanaprastlias ...,243 Vijayanagara ....85,162,363 

Ugargol 139 Vanavasi 74, 87, 91, 93-4 Vijayapaladeva ..................49, 66 

Ugra 253, 357 Van Diudori plates 59,64-5,68-70 Vijayaraja 182 

Ugrasena 291 Vaiigas 337 Vijayasena 43 

Ujjain 48-9,53,154 Vanias 154 Vijayesvara 274 

Ulama 330 Vappoikariv 17 Vikramaditya 49,50,58,61,75-8. 

Ulavasana 210 Varaha 356, 368 85. 87, 90-3. 101, 137-40 


Ulavasana 210 Varaha 356, 368 85. 87, 90-3, 101, 137-40 

Umasakti 359 Varabamihira 272 ViJcranidnloachariia 60,61,267 

Umbarakheda 75 Vardhl: 74 VikmmorvaHya, 232 

UinbriB, Umbrittas, Umrams.. 342 Varanasi 138, 142, 175 Vilas 93 

Uudira ..204 Vardbatnana 31 Vimalasaha 270 


Unjha 


210 Vardbi... 187-8, 193, 198, 203-8, 212 Vinaya 217 


upadhmdniya 47-8,136 Varetatas 341 Vinayaditya 75, 85,87-8,90-94 

upanayana 314 VareyO. 88 Vinayakapala 43 


iipdsake 158 Varishenacharya 31 Vindbya ...63,70,75 

upasarga 107-8 Varpbi 198 Vindbyavarmd 49 

Upendra 270 Varsba 218-19 Vipasa Il9 

Urdlivakesa .' 134 Varsbneya .358 vipldvita 302,304 

Uri (Hauras) 342 vdrtdnukarshakas 254 vipulam 159 

urns '. 279 Varuna 308,361-2,365 Virababu 328 

Ushaimlata 43 Varvaraka 186,1.95,198,200 Viradaman 4.3 

iishds anag atam 361 vasd 159 Viradhaval 2, 16, 187-91, 213 

Usinaras 306 Vasabbo 321 virdma 136-7 

Uttarakurus 118,125,134 Vasantacbarya 50,53 Viramadeva 190 

Uttara Mahals 180,185 Vasaiitavabaka 31 Viramagrama, Viramgiim 190. 196, 


Yasislifcba 263 


199 


V(i, vttchctkye 159 Vasishfclii, Yi^sitbi 28,276 Viraniesvara 206, 2QB 

Vachaspati Misri 167-8 Vastupala 187, 189-91 Viranaka 49, .50, 54 

Vadalia 71 Y astupdlacharit a 180-81 Vira Pandiyau 142 
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FAH HIATT’S KINGDOM OF THE Dx\KSHINA. 

Bv THOMAS FOULKES, F.L.S, M.E.A.S, CHAPLAIN OF SAINT JOHN’S, BxiNOALORE. 

T was apparently Fah Hian’s original inten- regarding the correctness of this identifica- 
tion to pass from North India to Ceylon tion. 


through Southern India, but on making inqni- 


The limitation of the word ‘ D a k h a n’ to 


centuries of the Christian era. 


ries into the state of the country through that portion of South India which lies between 
which his route would lie, he was obliged, for the Vindhyas and a moveable line in the neigh- 
some unmentioned i-eason, to give up this por- bourhood of the Krishna, I need scarcely say, 
tion of his enterprise. The short report which is comparatively modern ; in Fah Hian’s time 
he has leff- of the results of those inquiries is the word ‘ Dakshina,’ when used in a geogra- 
very interesting, and contains allusions which phical sense, embraced the whole country be- 
seem to me to be capable of being developed tween the VindhyasandCapeKumriri(Comorin). 
iirto an outline of the condition of an important It is therefore remarkable that he should use 

portion of Southern India during the earhest this word as the name of a kingdom. He does 

uot indeed say that there was no other king- 

He tells us that “ two hundred yeouycin to the dom besides this within those limits, and 
south there is a kingdom called T h a - 1 h s e n,” it is well known from other sources that the 
and he then proceeds to describe two or three whole of that region was not in his time under 
circumstances respecting it -which had come to the rule of a single monarch ; still, what had 

The object of this paper is been conveyed to his mind by his informants, 

to try to identify this kingdom by a develop- who were themselves ‘ people of the country,’ 
_ient of the meairing of these words and their was, that there was a kingdom in the south, 
context, and by a comparison of the interpre- whatever its other name or names may have 
tatiott so obtained with other information re- been, -vtdiich was at that time sufficiently pre- 

specting the condition of South India at the eminent amongst its neighbours to be entitled to 

time to which his description refers. 

M. Klaproth long ago recognized the word baps it may be allowable to infe^ that this 

‘ Tha-thsen’ as Fah Hian’s equivalent of the word 
“Dakshina (‘the South’), a denomination its comparatively large extent of territory, or 

applied to the vast country called at present the 


his knowledge. 


be called ‘ The kingdom of the south.’ 


Per- 


kintydom had received that name on account of 

Q 


from liaviii 


the vulgar prouunciatiou of authority over the rest of the kingdoms of South 


Dakhaii, which is 
Dakshiiia and no question is likely to arise ' India. 


^ The preseut paper is based on Mr. Laidley’s translation of the French edition of MM, Eemusatj Klaproth, and 
Landresse. 
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Fab. Hian’s short descriptiou^ contains several 
indirect indications that this great kingdom was 
in an advanced state of civilization : — 

1. Architecture and sculpture were repre- 
sented by the Buddhist monastery, carved out of 
an isolated rock, and containing 1500 cells, 
of which he gives a somewhat particular de- 
scription. The rock was cut down to represent 
a building of five storeys rising above each 
other in pyramidal form ; each storey was carved 
into the shape of an animal, or series of animals, 
culminating in a pigeon of sufficient size to con- 
tain a hundred monks’ cells. This pigeon also 
held a reservoir of water, and the water was 
conducted from it in channels which ran round 
each of the five storeys in succession, and ulti- 
mately flowed out through the outer gate of 
the monastery. This colossal curiosity of archi- 
tectural and sculptural art may very justly be 
regarded not as an isolated and entirely singular 
monument, but as a very remarkable instance or 
copy of a class of structural buildings of various 
degrees of resemblance to it, which were to be 
found in the surrounding country : since it can 
scarcely he thought probable that the architect 
and sculptor would rise at one bound to the 
conception of an edifice of this high character, 
to be carved, in the first instance, out of the solid 
rock. It may therefore fairly be regarded as an 
example of the style of ai'chitecture, whether 
indigenous or imported, which prevailed at the 
time of its construction, and which had existed 
for some time previously, in this part of South 
India. 

- For the sake of reference -we add Beal’s version of 
Fah-hian’s 35th section in full : — 

“ Goiui? two hundred ')j6janas south from this, there is a 
country called T a-t h s i n (Dakshina). Here is a Saiigha- 
rdma of the former Buddha Kasyapa. It is constructed 
out of a great monutain of rock hewn to the proper shape. 
This building has altogether five storeys. The lowest is 
shapf 'd into the form of an elephant, and has five hundred 
stone colls in it. The second is in the form of a lion, and 
has four hundred cliambers. The third is shaped like a 
horse, and hus three hundred chambers. The fifth storey 
is in the shape of a dove, and has one hundred ehainber.s 
in it. At tlie very top ot all is a spring of water, which, 
flowing in a stream before the rooms, encu’cles each tier, 
and so, ruuni^ig in a circuitous course, at last arrives at 
the very lowest storey of all, where, fio^ving past the cham- 
bers as before, it finally issues through the door of the 
building. Throughout the consecutive tiers, in various 
parts of the building, windows have been pierced through 
the solid rock for the admission of light, so that every 
chamber is quite illuminated, and there is no darlcne^ 
(throughout the wliole). At the four corners of this edifice 
they have iiewu out the rock into steps, as a means for 
ascending. Mon of the present time point out a small lad- 
der which reaches up to the highest paint (of the rock) by 
which men of old ascended it, one foot at a time (?). They 
derive the name which they give to this building, 
Fo^o-yojj h'om an Indian word [? pdrdt'a^a] signifying 


2. The existence of this vihura would o!: 
itself be sufficient to justify the conclusion that 
the Buddhist religion had taken considerable 
root in the ‘kingdom of the south,' and that 
those who professed it were a respectable class 
of its subjects. But Fah Hian does not leave 
this circumstance to he merely conjectured : foi* 
he distinctly refers to the Buddhist monks, as 
well as to the Brahmans and heretics, Avho 
dwelt in this kingdom.” Religion, therefore, — 
regarding it here as a mark of the civilization 
of the ‘ kingdom of the south,’ — was represented 
by each of the highest forms of religious philo- 
sophy to which the intellect of India had then 
risen . 

3. This last circumstance involves another 
mark of the civilization of this kingdom : for in 
the fact that Buddhist monks, Brahmans, and 
dissenters from both, lived side by side within 
it, there is an indication that religious toleration 
was both understood and practised, in some 
measure or other, by both the rulers and the 
subjects of ‘the kingdom of the south.’ And 
this is the more remarkable since Fah Hian dis- 
tinctly states that the masses of the people were 
perversely opposed to the Buddhist religion, 
notwithstanding their voluntary or compulsory 
toleration of it, 

4. The presence of these ‘ Samana^ans, Brah- 
mans, and Heretics’ implies the corresponding 
existence of the voluminous literature of each 
of these religious denominations in ‘ the king- 

O 

dom of the south.’ 

5. Pah Hian Avas informed by the people 


‘pigeon.’_ There are always Eahats ahidiug here. This 
laud is hilly and barren, without inhabitants. At a con- 
siderable distance from the hill there are villages, but all 
of them are inhabited by heretics. They know nothing of 
the law of Buddha, or Shamans, or Brahmans, or of any 
of the diiferent schools of learning. The men of tliat 
country continually see persons come flying to tlie temple. 
On a certain occasion there were some Buddhist pilgriniB 
from diifereut countries who came here rnth a desire to 
pay religious worship at this temple. Then the men of 
the villages above alluded to asked them saying, ' Why do 
yon not fly to it ? We behold the religious men who 
occupy those chambers constantly on the wing.’ Those 
men then answered by way of excuse, ' Because our wings 
are not yet perfectly formed.’ The country of Ta-thsin Is 
precipitous, and the roads dangerous and difiicult to find. 
Those who wish to go there ought to give a present to the 
king of the country, either money or goods. The Idng then 
deputes certain men to accompany them as guides, and so 
th.eypass the travellers from one place to another, each 
party pointing out their own roads and intricate bye paths. 
Fah Hian, finding himself in the end unable to proceed to 
that country, reports in the above passages merely wbat he 
heard.”— Beal’s TreweZs of Fah-hian and S'imn-nun, m 
139-141. 

This is in accordance with Mr. Laidley’s version, fi’om 
which Mr. Beal’s differs in this particular. 
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of the country that a service of state-guides 
existed in this kingdom, and that they were 
paid for their services, through the government 


officials, at a regulated price, and that this price 
had to he paid in advance by the traveller on 
his entrance into the country. This I under- 
stand to be the meaning of his words, Those 


who desire to proceed thither should first pay 
a certain sum of money to the king of the 
country, who will then appoint people to ac- 
company them and show them the way.” 

6. This service of guides, considered, as it 
is by Fah Hian, as a remarkable feature in the 
character of this kingdom, could scarcely have 
arisen as a state institution in any but one 
possessing extensive territory. His description 
of the route through this kingdom implies as 
much also ; — The roads of the kingdom of 
T h a-t h s e n are dangerous, toilsome, and not 
easy to know for, written as these woxxls were 
after he had accomplished the difficult land-jour- 
ney from China to India, he is clearly referring 
to an extensive tract of country abounding in 
mountains and deep rivers, and jungles infested 
by robbers and wild beasts. The same conclu- 
sion seems to arise from the context of this 
description of the roads : for he proceeds at 
once to add, first; that the traveller had to pay 
down “ a certain sum of money to the king of 
the countey” before he made the journey on 
these roads ; and, secondly, that he was unable 
to proceed thither.” I gather from this, first, 
that it was principally, if not entirely, the 
necessity of advancing this money which de- 
terred him from proceeding by the land route to 
Ceylon ; for it seems very imj)robable that the 
great zeal and intrepidity which had already 
accomplished the Himfilayan journey would 
shrink before the lesser difficulties of the Dakhau, 

« 7 

provided those difficulties were of a similar kind. 
And, if this was the deterring reason, I gather, 
secondly, that the sum of money required to 
be advanced was not a mere passenger’s toll, 
but a considerable sum, which Fah Hian’s purse 
was unable to meet, or which he did not consider 
advisable to spend in this manner. 

7. Fah Hian, as a zealous Buddhist, looked 
at this institution, as he did at everything else 
during his sojourn in India, only as it affected 

4 

Iiimself and ofcliers of his own profession : he 
speaks of this service simply as one of guides, 
and of the persons who benefited by it as “ the 


Clergy of Eeason of the other kingdoms,” who 
proceeded “ thither to practise the rites.” Re- 
ligious mendicants, unencumbered with pro- 
perty, would need nothing more than to be shown 
the way of their jouimey : hut I cannot imagine 
a powerful state setting about the establishment 
of an elaborate and expensive service of this kind 
for the benefit of these monks alone, if their 
travels were made for exclusively religions pur- 
poses. If we could learn more of this institution, 
it would probably turn out to be the old police 
service of Southern India ; and the persons for 
whose benefit it was more especially instituted, 
and applied in the form to which Pah Hian refers, 
were the merchants who traversed the Dakhan 
in those days with the lighter and most precious 
articles of the commerce of the East. Their 
valuable merchandize would need and could well 
pay for this kind of state escort ; and the rich 
benefits of this commerce which they brought 
into the kingdom would afford efficient motives 
to induce the state to ci’eate or to apply a police 
service of this kind for their protection. This 
service, therefore, thus regarded, suggests an- 
other mark of the civilization of ‘ the kingdom of 
the south,’ namely, its valuable commerce, and 
its inland trade-routes. 

These instances of the political, intellectual, 
and religious condition of Fah Hian’s ‘kingdom 
of the south,’ taken in connection with the 
several matters which lie beneath them and lead 
up to them, seem fully to warrant the conclusion 
that it was both extensive and powerful, and 
that it was advanced in the best forms of the 
civilization which India had worked out in those 
early times. 

Eah Hian mentions ‘ the king of the country,’ 
and there seem to be some considerations in his 
description which lead to the conclusion that 
this or some iDrevious ruler or rulers of this 
kingdom -was a patron of Buddhism, if not 
himself a Buddhist : — 

1. Tho presence of Buddhist monks is sufii- 
cient to show that the rulers of the kingdom 
were not inimical to the Buddhist religion. 
Brahmans and Jains were already on the scene, 
ready to take advantage of any ascendancy of 
their religion at court to crush their hated 
rivals ; and the common people, in at least one 
part of the kingdom, were avowedly rejectors of 
Buddhism. 

2. It is much more likely that the toleration 
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of these rival I'eligions should have pi'oceeded 
from a mild Buddhist monarch than from a 
king whose sympathies were with the party 
of .innovation, whose earliest appearances on 
the stage of the history of the times which suc- 
ceeded Fall Hian’s days are associated with bit- 
ter controversies, and a fanatical hatred of their 
Buddhist opponents, which prepared the way 


i? 


ibr their general extermination. 


o 

O . 


It is scarcely probable that a colossal 
work of art, like Fah Hian’s rock-cut monastery, 
could have been undertaken by any one but a 
powerful, rich, and prosperous king,'^ or rather, 
considering the time which such a work would 
require for its completion, by a succession of 
sucli kings. And it is similarly improbable 
that a costly and everlasting monument of this 
description would liave been so undertaken 
unless the king or kings had religious convic- 

o o o 

tioiis in harmony with the object for which 
such a magnificent building was constructed. 

O O 

We may now pass ou to investigate tlie lo- 
cality of tlie kingdom of Tlia-thsen. 

Pall Hian places it “ tw’o hundred yaouyan to 
the south” — namely, to the south of the place 
where he ivas when he described it. In the 
preceding chapter we find him ascending the 
Heng (Ganges) from Paliaufoe (Piitaliputra) 
until “ he came to the towm of Pho-lo-nai 
(Varanasi, Banaras), in the kingdom of Ivia-shi” 
(Kashi). Banaras, therefore, is the starting- 
point of his measurement of the two hundred 
yeouyan. 

The yeouyan, as the equivalent of the Sans- 
krit yojana, is “ a measure of distance equal 
to four Jcroslias, which at 8000 cubits or 4000 
yards to tlie krosha or kos will be almost exactly 
nine miles ; other computations make the yojana 
but about five miles, or even no more than four 

Sansk. Did.) The 
Chinese appear to have used the word not 
so much as a definite measure of lencrth, 

O / 


guish three kinds oi yojana : — the great yojana of 
80 which is used in the measuremeut of level 
countries, where the absence of mountains and 
rivers renders the road easy ; the mean yojana 
of 60 li, when rivers and mountains oppose some 
difficulties to the traveller ; and the little yojana 
of 40 adapted to those countries where the 
mountains are precipitous and the rivers verj- 
deep.” Fah Hian says that “the roads of the 
kingdom of the Dakshina are dangerous, toilsome, 
and not easy to know and it therefore seems 
natural to suppose that the little yojana of forty 
li would be selected by him as the most appli- 
cable in this instance. M. Rcmusat, in fact, 
adopts the little yojana of 4^ English miles as 
^^applicable with exactness to the most celebrated 
localities” which have been identified in these 
travels of Fah Hian. For the present purpose, 
thei'efore, it seems reasonable to adopt this 
measurement of 4| miles for the yojana in the 
interpretation of Fa Hian’s report; and his words 
then, put into plain English, will be, “Niue 
hundred miles to the south of Hanaras there is 


a kingdom called the kingdom of the south.’’ 

The question now' arises, What point had he 
in his mind at the other end of his line ? He 
starts from a fixed point, Banaras ; and it seems 
natural to suppose that he is referring to some 
equally definite spot, which it had been his 
wish to visit in Southern India — very probably 
the capital city of the kingdom which he is 
describing, or, possibly enough, the remarkable 
rock-cut Pigeon Monastery, which he immediate- 
ly proceeds to describe. 

One more preliminary question needs to be 
answered, namely, With what degree of exact- 
ness does Fah Hian indicate the directions of the 
localities which he mentions ? What is to be 
understood by his expression ‘ to the south’ ? An 
examination of several passages of his travels 
leads me to the conclusion that, short only of 
scientific exactness, he lays down the relative 
positions of places very correctly, but he does 
not go beyond the four cardinal points of the 
compass and the four intermediate points. Any 
place, therefore, lying between south-south-east 
and south-south-west would be ^ to the south.,’ 
within the usual meaning of his w^ords. On a 
varied much everywhere. “The translations map of India I mark oft' by its scale a line 900' 

of Buddhist works,” says M. Semusat, distin- miles in length. Applying this line to the map 

Hivrea Thsp.n^ calls Uie monastery Fo-lo^ino-lo-hi-lii aad says it was built bv king So-to-po-lio (SatavShatia ?). — 
an-’ ics Qont. Ocdd>, il, p. 101. 


(Wilson 


as to express the distance from one haltina’- 
place to another during royal progresses on the 
imperial highroads, and between the relay? 


s of 


the post ; and the actual length of the different 
stages appears to have depended upon the level 
or hilly character of the country, and so to have 
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in a southerly direction from Banaras, and de- 
liecting it a little to the west, to keep within the 
limits of the laud, the end of the 900 miles will 
be found in the neighbourhood of Madras ; and, 
as Madras is only about 2| degrees to the west 
of the meridian of Banaras, any place in the 
vieighbourhood of Madras will suit Pah Hian’s 
distance and direction, according to this mode 
of measurement. It seems certain, however, 
that while we may consider Madras to be about 
the extreme south point to which his description 
can apply, Fa Hian had a more practicable route 
in mind than the crow-flight line ; and when he 
says that ‘Mhe roads of the kingdom of Tlia- 
thsen are dangeL'ous, toilsome, and not easy to 
know,” he seems to suggest an intricate inland 
route, rather than the road by the coast. If so, 
allowance must be made for the circuitousness 
and sinuosities of that route, and the end of the 
900 miles will then fall a good deal north of 
Madras. In this long distance perhajos an al- 
lowance of about one-fourth will be sufficient to 
cover these deflections from the straight line ; 
and the end of Pah Hian’s line will then fall in 
the neighbourhood of the Krishna. 

The result of this method of interpretiug Pah 
Hian’s 35th chapter may now be stated in these 
words : — Two hundred travellino: stau’es to th'e 

O O 

soutli. of Banilras — that is to say, somewlicre 
between tlie basin of the Clocirivari and the 
basin of tlie Pali'ir — lay, in the yeai’ 400 
A.D., the heart of an extensive kingdom, 
namely, the ‘ kingdom of the south,’ Avhere the 
arts of architecture and sculjiture had attained 
a l iigh stage of progress ; where religion, philoso- 
phy, and literature were represented byBuddhist 
monks, Bri'ihmaus, and other religious sectai'ians; 
where internal order was maintained by a well- 
organized police, Avhose services were available 
for the protection of pilgrims of religion, as 
well as for merchants and their merchandize ; 
which possessed Buddhist monuments of suf- 
ficient interest and importance to induce “ the 
Clergy of Reason of the other kingdoms [to] go 
thither and practise the rites Avhose material 
progress Avas apparently aided by a rich and ex- 
tensive commerce ; and Avhich was governed by a 
mild and enlightened monarch, avIio, Avhile he 
seems to have himself possessed Buddhist sym- 
pathies, Avas nevertheless tolerant of all other 
religions. 

We may noAv proceed to compare this inter- 


pretation with Avhat is known of the history of 
the portion of South India to which it refers in 
the days of Fah lliau. The most northerlv 
locality to which his indications have brought 
us, namely, the deltas of the Godavari and 
Krishna, lies Avithiii the limits of the ancient 
kingdom of Vengi; and the most son them 
point lies within forty miles of Conjeveram, the 
old capital city Iv a n c h i, famous amongst 
both Buddhists and Brfdimans as the seat of a 
powerful kingdom, and the centre of the civiliza- 
tion of Southern India, in the earliest davs ot 
its knoAvn history. 

That both Vengi and Kan chi formed 
portions of one and the same kingdom at the 
time Avhen the grants of the kings of the 
P a 1 1 a V a s in Sir Walter Elliot’s collection 
Avere issued is abundantly evident from the 
contents of those grants, especially when taken 
in connection Avith those of their neighbours 

o 

the Che ra, the Kadamba, and the Cha- 
lukyakings; and there is no likelihood of 
any doubt being raised, in the present position 
of our information, that those grants of the 
P a 1 1 a V a s which have already been published, 
though they bear no dates, certainly belong to 
the time Avhich closely bordered on that of Fah 
Hian’s visit. For the purposes of this paper, 
therefoi'e, it amounts to the same thing Avhether' 
the central spot of the kingdom of T h a-t h s e n, 
to Avhich Fah Hian’s information referred, lay in 
the basins of the Godavari and Krishna, or in 
the ba.sins of the Pali'ir and the Peunars, since 
the whole of these localities Avoro in his days 
under the rule of the kings ol‘ the P a 1 1 a v a s. 

A.ll that is at present known of these kings 
and their dominions corresponds Avith the inter- 
pretation Avhich I haAm above otfei-od of Pah 
Hian’s narrative : — 

1. That they Avere the pai'amount power in 
the Dak ban Avhen the first Chaluky;;' 
army crossed the Narmadil, in or about the ot.h 
century a.d., has long been known from Sir 
Walter Elliot’s earliest papers on the Chalnkva. 
dynasties. The earliest kingdom of the Cha- 
lukyas in the Dakhan was conquered by them 
from the PallaA-as, and their peaceable posses- 
sion of it Avas confirmed by the marriage of tlu- 
Chalnkya king with a princess of the Palla- 
vas. So that a .short time aftei’, and so, ap- 
parently, at the very time of Fah Hian’s Ausit, 
the P a 1 1 a v a dominions extended far up into 
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aiost exquisite por tions of the sculpture of that 
mao'uificent Buddhist monuraont Avere carved 

o 

about the very time of Pah Ilian’s visit to India. 
And this splendid example of a Buddhist topo 
forms a fitting companion to his correspond ing'- 
ly grand Buddhist vi h a r a, as a twin example 
of the high style of ai’chitecture which prevailed 
in these parts in his days. 

4. Hiwen Thsang' has shown that through- 

O O 

out the whole course of his journey along the 
upper eastern coast the monasteries of the Bud- 
dhists abounded everywhere, many of them still 
flourishing, and many more of them in ruins ; 


the north-western districts of the Dakhan ; 
while at about the same time the whole of the 
seaboard from the northern limits of the Choi a 
kingdom at or about the southern Pennar up 
ro the southern boundary of Orissa, together 
wdth the whole of the inland country westwards 
as far as the borders of the C h e ra s and the 
K a d a in has, was in the possession of these 
kings. Vengi remained in their possession 
for about two centuries later than the time of 
Fah Hian, A\dieu (about -v.o. bOtf) it Avas Avrest- 
ed from them by K u b j a Vis b n u V a r- 
d ban a, the younger brother of the Clirdukya 
king ; and K an c h 1 continued to be the capi- and that the greatest number of mined Buddhist 

tal of tlieir curtailed but still very powerful buildings, as Avell as the then preponderating 

kingdom until a much later date, and, with numbers of Bi’rdnnanieal temples, lay in those 

still further curtailment ot* ten*itory, very pro- parts of his route Avliich had but lately passed 

hably, until the tenth century, Avhen tlie from the Pa Havas into the hands of the 

Clio las, taking adAuuitago of the decay of Vishau-Avorshippiug C h a 1 u k y a s. 

their power, and of the anarchy Avliich resulted 5. The identity of the Palla va style of 
from it, carved the neAV state of Tondaman- ai^cliitecture Avith that of Fah Hian’s kingdom 

♦ O 

dalamout of the last remnant of their pos- of the south is strikingly exemplified by the 

sessions. They were iu the height of tlieir ‘ Great Bath’ at Mah.imallapuraui, on the sea- 

power ill Southern India, therefore, at the time shoi’e about 35 miles from the P a 1 1 a v a capital,, 

of Pah Hian’s visit ; and their extensiAm domi- Kunohipuram, and apparently its conimorcial 

nious Avere then fully entitled to be called the port. Mr. Fergusson has called this Buddhist 


'kingdom of the Dakshiua.’ 
0 


monument ‘‘ a literal copy” of the Pigeon 
Vihax’a ofPahPIian’s kingdom of the south: 
and he regards it and the other raths at that 


That they Avere at least patrons of Bud- 
dhism seems clear from the fact of the existence 
of Buddhists and Buddhist institutions in their place as “ the prototypes of the style” of Dra- 

kiugdom and their capital city; and that they vidian architecture, and “the originals from 
were also tolerant of the Brahmanical religion Avhich all the Vimhias in Sontliern India Avere 
is shown by the circumstance that all their grants copied.” Sir Walter Elliot, many years ago, 

connected these ratks with the Pall a v a s : and 
Mr. Fergusson assigns them to the 5th or (5th 
century, “ if not indeed earlier” — a date, espe- 
cially Avlieii it is expressed in this tentative 
form, AAdiich brings tlieir construction suffi- 
ciently near to Fab Hiau’s days to connect the 
“ Great Ptat b” Avitb bis rock-cut monastery in 
point of time, as its form so remarkably does 
in point of aiHiitectural style. 

G. WTiile these considerations lead to the 
conclusion that the kings of tlie P a 1 1 a v a s 


of lands which are as vet known Avere bestoAved 
as Brahmanical endowments. These facts, there- 
fore, run parallel in this respect witli Fah Ilian’s 
report of the Samameans, Brahmans, and 
Heretics living together in the ‘ kingdom of the 

o o o 

Dakshiua.’ 

4 

3, Whether they AAmre themselves Buddhists 
or not, they Avero at any rate patrons of Buddhist 
architecture. Mr. Fergusson has shown that the 
culminating point of Buddhist architecture Avas 
attained, or at least most prominently represent- 
ed, in the Tope of A m r A. va 1 1 , on the banks of 
the Krishna, which stood iu the very centre of 
the dominions of the P a 1 1 a a^ a s, and that the 


^ He places the monastery in Kiao-sa-lo or Kosala, the 
capital of vvbieli may have b'Njn about Vairacadh or Bliau- 
dak; tlioiico lie .goes south JliMt // to ’An-to-lo or Andhra, 
the capital of -whieh ho calls Piiig-ld-lo, from which ho 
pvoeot-ded southwards 1000 ll t ) T’o-na-kie-t.se-lda (Dlia- 
nakacbeka) or Ta-’au-fca-lo ('AlaliA-Audhra), at the capital 
of which vrere two famous monasteries, the Pui’vasiUV and 


Avere powerful, enlightened, and prosperous, 
the sources of their great prosperity are not far 
to seek. The central emporium of the avIioIo of 


Avaraslhi-sah'rhrirJimas. Prohahly this was i> jwuiida. After 
another 1000 li to the south-w'cst and south he came to 
Chu-li-ye, the capital of which Fergusson w^ould place at 
iNelur on the coast, and Cunningham u.b Karnul on the Tun- 
gabhadril. May it not be the Western Chalulcya Idug- 
(iom ? — Ei). 
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the commerce between India and the Golden 
Chersonese and the regions to the further East, 
and so of every sea-board beyond India between 
China and the western world, Avas within their 
territory ; and all the diamond mines then 
known to the Avorld were also Avithin their 
dominions, and had probably supplied every 
diamond wliich up to that time had ever adorn- 
ed a diadem. The bulk of that commerce Avent 
southwards from that loons undo solount in 
Chrysen> navly antes'^ in coasting Amssels around 
Cape Kiimarl to tlie ports of departure for the 
markets of the West on the western coast : but 
the lighter and most Amluable articles, and espe- 
cially the diamonds and other precious stones, 
Avould naturally find their Avay by tlic shorter 
land-route to those ports ; and merchants laden 
with these precious commodities Avould need to 
be protected along the Avild roads across the 
peninsula, and could Avell atford to pay for that 
protection Pah Ilian’s ‘‘certain sum of money 
to the king of the counti'y.” 

Por these reasons the conclusion seems to me 
to be irresistible that Pah Hian’s ‘kingdom 
called Tha-thsen’ is the great kingdom of the 
Pallavas of K a n c h i. 

If this identilication is Avell established, it Avill 
supply an important missing link in the history 


of India between the times Avhich are covered 
by the classical and the Buddhist relations, and 
by the evidence of coins, and the dawn of the 
unbroken period from the 5th century downwards 
Avhich is covered by Sir Walter Elliot’s Chulu- 
kya inscriptions; it will prepare the Avay for an 
investigation of the next earlier link in the chain, 

O ^ 

namely, the question of the origin of these 
kings of the Pallavas, which will probably 
fill in the i^emainder of the gap ; it will account 
for the possibility of the splendid commerce 
of these parts up through the age of Ptolemy to 
the times of the Por!j.)lus, by showing the exist- 
ence of a local government suthciently powerful 
for its protection ; it Avill also, I hope, contribute 
something towai'ds the completion of Mr. Per- 
gusson’s almost perfect continuity of Buddhist 
architectural history from the topes and vihfiras 
of G a n d h a r a, through the Tope of A m r a- 
vatl, the nine-storeyed Chaitya of the Dia- 
mond Sands, the Pigeon Monastery 
of Pah Plian, and the V i h a r a Rath of 
M a h a m a i 1 a p u r a, down to the many- 
storeyed vihdras of Java, and the pyramidal 
vinidnas and Gopuras of mediaeval India; and 
it Avill help to restore an almost forgotten em- 
pire to its due place in the ancient history of 
India. 


FRAGMENTS RELATING TO ANANDAPURA IN SAURASHTRA 

BY MAJOB J. W. WATSON. 

A ^ 

The A n a n d a p n r a of Hi wen Thsang’ is is about 64 miles to the north- Avest of Valabhi 


stated by that author to bo 700 Z/, or about lo5 
miles, to the nortli-wcsfc of V a 1 a b h 1. General 
Cuuninghain, ill his Aihoien-t Geography of India 
(p. 493), says that the town has been identified 
with B a r n a g a r ( Vaduagar in Gujarat) by M. 


Vivien do Saint-Alartiu he, liowcAmr, mentions 
that Vadnagar is 150 miles to the east of 
north, and. ho subsequently suggests that the 
kingdom ot‘ Anandapurn may correspond with 

4 

tlie triann-ular tract lyino' between the mouth 

O o 


as the crow dies ; but as tlie billy country 
between Valablil and Aiiandapura, commencing 
near G a d li r a, was in former times not 
only covered Avitb tbick jnugle, but a].so de- 
void of roads, it is not only possible, but pro- 
bable, that a traveller would be obliged to 
make a clclnnr of forty or fifty miles to reach 
that town, the territories subordinate to winch, 
after making so long a detoui\ one might be apt to 
consider of greater extent than they really 


of the B anils river on the west, and tlio i Avere. It is, therefore, jnst possible that the 


S ii b a V m a t i river on the east. 

A 

Now n a n d a p u r a in S a u r a s h t r a, 
or .more correctly in the Dev a-P a n c h a 1 nf 

^ Julion, .var h's Cont. Occid. tom. IT. p.40G. This 
wao on the authority of Stevenson, Kiilp>l Stitrdj, pp. 2, 15. 
Gunuinghain inako-i 0 li euual one mile, and so niakes 

Anandapura only ii7 miles from ValabM. Conf. Archcoo- 


A n a n d a p u r a in tlie Pane h a 1 a is really 

A 

the Anandapura of the Chinese pilgrim. It is 
doubtless of very respectable antiquity, and 

lofjical Ilepoi't on KoAliiu/viu] and Kaclihj pp. 84, 85, where 

it was suQ-gestod that the Anandapura of Hiwen Tbsaug 
might be that still existing.- — Eo. 

- The Deva-PanchuJa is a subdivision of Saurashtra. 
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lias a fine temple, tlie founding of wliicli is 
commonly attributed to S i d h r a j J a y a- 

A 

s i n g b of ri n b i 1 V a c] a, besides another older 
temple, now in ruins, wbich was sacred to a Naga, 
or snake-deity. Three hos east of Anandapura 
Avas a town called D b o k a 1 y a, and east of this 
is a small bill called the D b ii n d h a n town hill. 
Dbundlian is now Avaste, but its old site can be 
shown, and close to this spot the B h fi d a r 
river rises. At this place D bun dh o Rfik- 
s b a s a is said to have been born; be afterwards 
Avent to C h o b u r i, the inhabitants of which 
village be devoured, and from this spot be 
devastated the neif^bbourincn villages, devour- 


ing their inhabitants. 


So great w^ere bis ravages 


that he rendered the P a n c b u 1 a desolate, 
and a vast forest sprang up there, Dbuudbo 
Raksbasa, Avas, however, at last slain by Raja 


Risaln,^ reputed to be the eldest son of 
Goliil Sakabandhi Salivahana, king 
of M un g i p u r P a tan. Raja Risfilu is said 
to have gone to marry at Ujjain, but there being 
offended broke off the match and went to 
D h 0 1 k a ; here he played a game of chess 
Avith the Raja for the hand of his daughter 
P h u 1 m a t i, and AAnnniug mmaued that lady and 
took her with him to the Panchfila, then suffer- 
iuo' from the ravages of Dhandho Rakshasa, 

O O 

Here Risrilii heard that the Rakshasa resided at 
Ghobriri, and an old woman informed him that 
the Rakshasa every morning went to the Pauch- 
Mukhi Wav at Chobari to bathe and pay his 
adorations to the Sun, and tliat at such times his 
body was turned into was. She further added 
that if at that time some prince of royal blood 
Avould sever his head from his body he would 
certainly die, though otherwise he AA^as imper- 
vious to mortal arms. The piunce accordingly, 
next day, Aveiit to the ivdv and smote ofi‘ the head 
of the Rilkshasa Avhile occupied Avith his devo- 
tions to the Sun, and slew him. After this Risalu 
brought Phulmati to Chobilri and reigned there. 
After sometime a Wanj aro (Brinjiira) named 
Hathio, leader of a caravan of 900,000 beasts of 
burden, came to Chobfiri, and an improper 
intimacy sprang up between him and Phulmati. 
Risalu, discovering this, slew Hathio, and a 
large pile of stones chag) marks the spot 
between Chobari and Anandapui’a Avhere he Avas 
buried. As far, howmver, as I can ascertain, 

A 

Anandapura was founded in Sarhvat 1124 by 


A 

ChudasamA, Ananda, affcei' whom it was named. 
This, if true, would place its foundation subse- 
quent to Hiwen Thsang’s visit to Sanrilshtra. 
The fdllowins' havita celebi’ates the founding ol’ 

A ° 

iiiiandapura : 

WT ITTH 

TrHi?r HD Ht5: TTf^Tt; 


# 


fr^r 




\ 

“ In Samvat 1124, in the pure month of Asu, 
On Tuesday the second day of the month in 
the delicate naJeshaira of Suvaiit, ■ 

In that best place the land of Panchula, the 
man, a king of men, the fort-lord, 

The JMav Rai founded the city, the umbrella- 
lord (founded) Anandapura. 

Brave men of the thirty-six races standing by 
him, ho imprisoned Rai Kawat. 

Anant Rfii, son of Kanaka, founded tlie king- 

A 

dom of Anandapura.’’ 

And so the following' duho : 




• 


T[Hr?riTr , HTTT HR; 

HiR siFTT TH TRrfiR, RffR RdH RR- 

A 

“ That Auanta in the Panchala 
Assumed the title of ‘ Lord of men 

A 

He fouuded the kingdom of Anandapura, 
And in so doing performed a most excellent 


deed. 


5? 



■a 

\ 


HT HHT? AD3H HR ; 






“ He, that Jaduvaiisi king of illustrious family, 
Who assumed the title of ^ Lord of men,’ 
Built a mighty temple 

A 

To Antes vara in xVnandapura.” 


,\ 


So far for the founding of A n a n d a p u r a by 

A 

Ananda Chucirisamri, and according to this the 

A 

large temple should be attributed to this Anan- 
da, and not to Sidhruj who is reputed its found- 
er. But the custom of attributing all Avorks of 
archaeological interest in Gujarat to Sidbraj or 
Kumara Pala is too Avell known to need any 
comment from me. And though the date forbids 


3 
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tra. 




‘ Kawitt, make your .salutation,’ 

So Raja Aiiant directs : 

‘ Having married you (to some one) I vni! 

restore you to your tlirone, 

I will establish you lord of Girnriro-adli/ 

O • 


«ir?3Tf uw, Trsfpr 


t 


ITS- irr^rp, 


r\ • 


u 


■lIS to think that this can be the Ananclapura 
alluded to by Hiwen Thsang, it is jiust as 
likely as not that the date quoted in the dnJid is 
wrong, and it may be Sarhvat G24, which Yvould 
place the founding of the city in 5G8 a.d. There 
is, hoYvever, one great objection to this, viz. that 
in A. D. 5G8 the C h n d a s a in a s had not, as far as 
our present knowledge extends, entered Saurash- 

Other solutions of the difficulty are — that 
this Ananda of the legend following is quite 

A 

another person than the Ananda mentioned in 

A 

the two duhas, and that the first Ananda was a 

A 

Yildava, and the second Ananda, though a 
y/idava also, one of the Chudasama branch. 

The following verses show that the second 

Ananda imprisoned E a Ka w a d of Jnnagadh, Ananclapura till Samvat 1320.'"lt iVsakUhere 
and in vain desired him to perform obeisance. seven kings of this dynasty, of whom the 

The four d^ihds are evidently fragments of a was A m ar as i n h a. After his time tlie 

longer poem, and the name Ananda, as well as PanchTilawas deiserted, owing first to the 

the imprisonment of Ea Ivawad by a king of invasion of the emperor Muhammad Toghlak of 

the name of Ananda, corresponds to the famous Dehii, and afterwards to the incursions of the 

story of the imprisonment nf Ea Kawiid on the Snltfins of Gujarat, and Anandapnra itself he- 

ShialBetby a Eaja of Kalyuna, and his came waste. In Sariivat 1GG4, hmvever, aOharan 

release from bondage by Uga W a 1 a. As, named Budhasi, an inhabitant of a or hamlet 

however, the first Jcavi.ta alludes to the im- in the adjoining hills, having lost his cattle in the 

prisonment of Ea Eawiid, I give them for what forest which then covered the Panchfila country, 


The Rfi replied in a kingly mauiier, 

‘ How slioukl I bow myself to you ? 

Gadli Girnar would be shamed, 

And the nine divisions''" of Sorath would have 
to look down.’ ” 

A 

This Ananda and his successors reigned a 

o 


tliey arc Yvorth : 




<71? ^3- If qwr, f 4 5% fFN; 

srr'jfRf, ifsrd ^gr:. 

“ Thy feet are in the stocks. 

What avails it now to lay your hand on your Khachar house of Chotila, on hearing this, 


wandered hither in search of them, and seeing 
the town %yall, temple, tank, &c., on his return 
told the Kathi chieftains, under whose j^rotec- 
tion he lived, of the fact of A n a n d a p u r a lying 
thus desolate. Tliose chieftains, viz. Khuchars 
Jethsur and Miajal, who sprang from the 


moustache ?‘^ 

Your strength is fully known : 

Make, 0 Kawut, a humble salutation,” 

lit 

iTM?: fS- IT Uq-; 

BTifd gr ^-if Nfr, ifr?r 

Kawat replied angrily : 

‘ 0 Rrina, do not be obstinate ; 

A * 

Anant ! the sun would not rise, 

And the ocean would abandon its bed (were 
I to act thus).’ ” 

’A. 


^ ^T^rr 

qr^Tifr 


To tmst or curl the moustache is considered among 
Eajpnts as a gesture o£ defiance. 

^ The word here means the three saldms made by 
an inferior when saluting the Eaja in hacheri, 

® The njne divisions of Sorath, 'iio-lclianda-Sonitlij are 


moved thither from their previous residence in 
the T h a n g range and took possession of the 
place, and ruled there for tAventy-seveu years, 
and their descendants are now to be found at 
Anifili, under Jasdan, and other places. Now 
Khachar Mulu Nfigujan of Sejakapura was the 
son of their maternal aunt, and was therefore 

A 

cousin of the Anandapnra Khrichars Jethsur and 
Miajal, and constantly used to go and stay with 
them at xAnandapura for ten and twenty days at 
a time. Now there was in the ruined Q:ate of 

A ^ 

xAnandapur one stone in the archway which look- 
ed as if about to fall ; when- the Khfichars Jethsur 
and kliiijal rode under this archway they used 
to put their horses to a gallop for fear lest this 

constautly alluded to in both tradition and bardic poetry, 

’ The ThnngA range of hills is situated in the Panehiiia 
to the south of the Eujkoc-Waihiwau highroad. The 
range to the north of this road near Chotila and Than is 
called the Mandhava range. 
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stone should fall on them. Mulu Khacha,r, per- 
ceiving their lack of courage, determined to 
seize Anandapnra, and accordingly attacked it 
at the head of five hundred horse. Fearing his 
prowess, Jethsur and Miajal Khachar fled away 
at night with their property, and Khachar 
Mulu and his brother Lakho (sons of Niigajan) 
took possession of Anandapnra in Sariivat 1691 
on Sunday, on the second day of the hght half of 
Paush. The present talukdars of Anandapnra 
are descended from the above-mentioned Mulu. 
After this capture of Anandapura its former pro- 
prietors went out in hdrvatid, (outlawry) against 
Mulu Khachar, and harassed the Anandapura 
country. Afterwards Jhala Khetoji of Kudni 
joined them, and Khetoji with the assistance of 
the Kathis conquered L i m b di from the Chuda- 
samas, hut refused to give the Kathis a half- 
share in the estate, as he had promised, and they 
consequently harassed and plundered the Limhdi 
country. Finally in Sarhvat 1072 Khetoji made 
peace with them by giving them the village 
of J h 0 b a 1 a, after which they renewed their 
feud with Anandapura. Khachars Wajsur and 
Kama, however, who were the sons of Mulu, 
settled the feud by giving them some land at 
D h a r i, and after this they went and settled at 
Jhobfila, and their descendants are called Jho- 
b a 1 i a s to this day. After this, Khachars Mulu 
and Lakho enjoyed the permanent possession 
of Anandapura, although they usually resided at 
S e j a k a p u r a. It is said that 1800 horse were 
imder their authority, and they were the prin- 
cipal chiefs in the Panchiila. Lakho was known 
hv the name of L akho Khandh ar The brothers 
now became very formidable, and at last 
Jam Tamachi of Navanagar, Efij Jaswantsingh 
of Halwad, and Salahat Khan Babi combined 

^ A 

against them and laid siege to Anandapura, hut 
failed to take it. The following rujmlca is said 
regarding this achievement of the Kathis : 

fiipr spiT FFTT 1 1 1 1 

3TFi? TC 1 1 

II 


^ Klmidhdr means ^ the commandant of many horsemen/ 
® Poetical license for ‘ TaniSchi/ 

Poetical license for ^ Jaswantsinghji/ 

The Panchala is called Devaka Panchala. 

Jam Halaj who gave his name to the division of the 
province called HMar. 


I 5'rT hwirj Eiftr 1 1 htt w'TO j 


FT!?! II 

T W 1 1 qrfp H 

1 1 

II 

Jam Taman,® Kano Jaso,^“ and also Salilbat 
Khan, 

Led an army into Devaka, hut were unsuc- 
cessful ; 

Though they fought strenuously with cannon- 

balls they conquered not. 

Even though these three kings came to x\nan- 

dapnra, 

Yet the obstinate Kathi caused the descendant 
of HaliF’* and the Jhilla offspring to turn 

back, 

And together with them the irresistible army 
of the powerful Babi. 

Against your one impregnable fort, 0 descend- 
ant of Rama 

The three kings erected their batteries and 
departed. 

Two such good brethren as Mulu and Lakha, 
skilled in athletic exercises. 

Would slay the enemy in the field of battle for 


from your 


the sake even of a deer. 

The lords of Nagar and Halwad 
capital, 0 son of H %a. 

Turned away, as did also with them the lord 


of Agra.”^* 


Khachar 


his raids to the 


C h u n w a 1,^® where he harassed D e t r o j, 
then held by the celebrated Kanji Rat, and it is 
said that he exacted tribute from the forty-four 
villages of the Chunwal; and the following 
mpaka is said regarding his deeds there : 

W W PRIT II '<JFlTfC 

prqr HST j 1 1 f ^ ijpr 1 1 

c tffiir TPr *«h: 3'tc II he I 


f 311 PF 


1^1311 


^ 1 1 f IT iiv JFfr3iiq: ? c 1 1 


O 


m 1 1 fi'Ji 


^''rc I f 




This alludes to the Kathies ancestor Eama Khachar. 
Alluding to SalabatKhan Babi being an imperial ser^ 

vant. 

A district under Yhamgam, so named because it ori^ 
ginally comprised forty-four villages. 
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‘ While fighting, the cymbals dashed on every 
side, 

And he dashed down the umbrellas of many 
kings of the earth. 

0 Mulu, thou hast caused funeral shz’ouds^® to 
])e dear, 

But hast made chudds^^ (bracelets) to be cheap, 
in the Chunwal. 

On that Detroj land the descendant of Rama 
caused the umbrellas to shake. 

They who sold scaiTs (sddis) had ornaments 
in their houses, 

While they who sold bracelets (bangdis) were 
overwhelmed with debt. 

0 son of Naga, thou hast diminished the number 
of the lords of men, 

And also, as they say, the lords of arrows and 
horses. 

The houses of the Waniris’-® were filled with 
merchandize, 

While the houses of the Maniars^^ wex’e ruined. 

You slew the strong together with the army 
in -the battle-field, 

In the country of Kano you killed many ; 

The wives of the enemy's soldiers buy sdlu^^ 
only, 

But they do not purchase bracelets. 

Hearing of Mulu’s fame, a bard fi’om Chitor 

composed the following kavita in his honour ; 


?» 


f 3- J1-3 1 ! 3Pr3 ^?:ar usrr 1 1 

crq:jrrc 1 1 srWr g-?fr ir? f “fr 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
^Tf 1 1 q'q- Tf^rr 1 1 

TT^f li t ^fRir 11 

“ Blioja and Vikrama may be found ; Jagadeva, 
the preserver of life, 

Bal Rathod may be met, and so can a second 
Karan ; 

Chandan Parmar may be found, he may be met 
whose fame is spread over the world ; 


10 



) clieldjj a funeral shroud. 


Widows "break their chiuMs or bracelets and do not 
wear others, hence they would be sold cheap ; while, for 
analogous reasons, shrouds would be dear, 

i,e. the bowmen and horsemen. 

The dealers in female apparel. 

20 Maniars are workers in ivory, who make armlets, brace- 
lets, &c. 

2^ Sdlu is a kind of muslin. The meaning is that the 


Thirty-three krors of gods may be seen ; Lakho 
Phuhini may be seen ; 

But thou, 0 Mulu, good lord of Pauchala, who 
art very charitable audinvested with authority, 
If one meets you, 0 son of Naga, then one has 
seen all those noble kings.'' 

The following dtihas are also in praise of 
Mulu : 

iTirr sTRdr JiriTdr, ^r^fr tn 




W IT firr^ t 

“ Ganga, Jamuna, and Gomti^® ; the pilgrimage 
to Kasi'and Kedarnath; 

But if you see the face of Raja Mulu, that is the 
holy place, and thence you will derive ad- 


vantage. 






5^ Rfnfr 

“ Mulu is among men such a one that no man 
can be compared with, him ; 

Only in the form of Indra, there may you see 
the form of the son of Naga.” 

srtr 

5rr5fr dofr , utt ?Tlr; 

^rifr ^ 

“ The anthill of Sejakapnra remained safe ; 

The vudis'^'^ returned, O Mulu, throwing away 
their flutes.” 

Mulu had a fend with the chief of Chuda, and 
defeated him with the loss of three guns, as 
described in tbe followins’ chilio : 



=rrar ; 


3?TrqT eiT 3Tr^ 5^ T'd pr^-. 

“ There remained of the Ra,na 
But nine carts and three cannon ; 

These three (cannon) cannot accompany him, 
Because Mulu has them." 

The following dicho is said in praise of Sejaka- 
pura : 

widows bought clothes, as they needs must, but, being 
widows, could not. buy bracelets. 

22 The word mandalilca is used here to signify a king. 

22 The Gomti is the river of Dwarka. 

2* Here there is a play on the word vddi. The couplet 
hkens Mulu to a cobra residing in tbe anthill of Sejaka- 
pura. The word vddi means a snake-catcher, but also 

means ' enemy.’ It probably refers to the siege of Anan- 
dapurabythe Jam, the chief of Halwad, and Salabat 
Khan, mentioned above* • 
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f 'TJrrarrrrTf, ; 

'frd ^rr'it m 5^ th irfrusr- 

^‘The women wlio draw water have silken 
clothes, 

And on their necks necklaces of pearls. 

King ! Sejakapura is Indravati, 

Where the OTeat king' Mulu resides.’’ 

O O 

When, as above mentioned, Jiim Tamfichi, 
Salabat Khan Babi, and Jhrda Jas wants inghji 


of Hahvad attacked A a a n d a p a r a, Liiklia, 
Khacliai’ of Sliulipai’ assisted liis brother Mala 
Khachar, aad the followiag rupahi is said in 
his praise ; 

Ti^sffTT iiT 15:% 1 1 erinf # 1 1 

r rf’ld 1 1 5 ^rf dr d'^d'-frE dr? 1 1 

sTi ?dJr djrm ?ir#r 1 1 ds'd'df ? eh 1 1 

EH TErd Hi HdlTEPTr 1 1 ddir dHE dd 1 1 

■sHTf dif r EHEESr HTd 1 1 HJfdd fTH gEdf hIt 1 1 

difi 5dd dir Nd^ldH || Hdf ?dd'dE HFE dfli II 
di t dT55' d# dr^r 1 1 ?did dUdH ddf ?ddr 1 1 


« ^ <s ^ 




'* The Patrias (i.e. Jlialfis of Piltri) should not 
fight with the Paijias (he. Kafchis), 

For their (the Katins’) army will advance to 
oppose them (the Jhalas). 

If I lead an army of horsemen through Halwad 

you should call me Lakhdhir.®^ 

Having seized his sword the Jlnllo arose, the 
commander of the chiefs of the army ; 

While the Lakhdhir, drawing up his army close, 
arose also, 

A 

To drive the Mlechhas from Anaudapura, 

When he rose up, his arms reached the sky, and 
sword in hand he cut down the Moghuls. 

Yet the Bahi, of immeasurable strength, would 
not move, nor w^ould Jaso^° or the Jam move 
either. 

The cannons roared and the cannon-balls flew, 
and the sword made the army of the enemy 
as grain in the grainyard.” 

Ramo Khachar, son of Mulu Khachar, suc- 
reeded his father in the Sejakapura and 
A n a n d a p u r a girds in Samvat 1730, A.n. 

said in his 


1 j 
1 1) / 1- 


nraise 

i. 


The following duho is 


‘20 


■zc 


4 

A play on the name of Lakbo. 
Jas'^^'antsing'bji of Hahvad. 



Hir HEE «irE 1 1 Efl? EH ElTRl 1 1 
EM EEfEET 1 1 trHM TE EHMTE 1 1 

“ xAs the Jam holds Nagar 
By (the force of) his arm, 0 Rfimclo, 

So you, son of Mulu, 

Are lord of the Kuthis of Sejakapura.” 
Afterwards Ramo Khachar, at the rei.|uest ol 
the Chiirans of Tikar, expelled two brothers, 
Radho and Jago, sons of Uuad, who oppressed 
the Ohi'irans. The following duho and rvpaha 
refer to this exploit : 


ETfE 



ME 


“ Thon, 0 descendant ofJoga, 


Gayest thine ear to the complaints of th 
mendicants ; 

You assembled an army of Kathis, 

0 sou of Mulu, to strike Tikar. ” 

^crqFT. 

ETET ?MHE "eME ET? II EH EEEF ME 1 1 


V 




qiEE JfME EH qiEr 1 1 f hm hie i I 




SEHIE HIE ElE 1 1 HfElEr HEEIE 1 1 
HHT EEE EEf ElMF j 1 EM ETEH 1 1 
MEE ETEl HE! EFE 1 1 ^’Ef MEETH 1 1 
qTFEFEF EHET qTEEF 1 1 EEEFE EFH 1 1 

“ The fortunate Rama Khachar is displeased, 
Who is a very haughty man. 

At the pddar'^'’ of Tikar he scattered the two 
(brethren). 

The famous robbers came to oppose the son 
of Mulu . 

The son of Unad, after fighting a battle like the 
Bharata, fled away. 

The invincible Radho and Jago had previously 
been called sword-wielders , 

But now fl.ed, turbanless, with dishonour, 
Riding their horses at full speed.” 

In the great famine of Samvat 1787 (a.u. 
1731) Ramo Khachar distributed much grain to 
the poor, and the following rupaka is said in 
his honour ; 

EHf Hf IMF II HE E EEF TEE I! 

EFEEEF ETIEF EH EIE 1 1 #E ME ftMTEF 
MM MHTHE 1 1 EFEET THE ME EFE 1 1 

TbeptFZaris the open spane immediately round tli 
village. 
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ir 


• w 

o 




fs ^ 


rv rs 


'S-. S3 

fv 


any 


r 1 1 jrr^^r •-I'^ir nfz rs- 


rs ^ 


^ > > % A 

JT^r^r II 

II 

1 1 '^rw^Tf 
II 

“ AtFection had left the world when the rain 
ceased to come ; 

Then in opposition he prepared to give good 
grain. 

And thus shouting he drove it (the famine) 


He, the great hero, who never bowed to 
one, did not boAv novv'. 

Many other chiefs, leaving their pride, tied 


away 


) 


But the grandson of Mularaja did not lose hi; 


s 


courage. 


The fame of the brave is never forgotten ; 

You, Khachar, son of Ramo, supported the earrii 
on your shoulder.” 




way. 


a 


0 Ramo, lord of the Panchala, 

Thou dro vestaway (the famine) straight through 
the fields. 

Thus the son of Mulu conquered the (famine of) 


T^-fr II II 

II ^TT'^T? qr II 

Thou, the son of Raiiia, art never wearied 
Of fighting witli the enemy ; 

An unbending Kuthi 

^ A 

Art thou, 0 Ebhal of /Vnandapura.” 


Samvat 178 


^Oh2S 


3 




By giving food to large numbers you performed 


incalculable good in tlie Avorld. 


?Tr rrrrr ^>^1 i i ni n 3ir?r kitit 1 1 
STH?- qip 1 1 i^r Nsipf w 1 1 


The Cliarans tliouglit of fleeing away to Alalwa, u nnwpvfnl nn=;li 
But iu the lord of Chotiia” they found MAlwd. * ’ 


0 son of Ramil, none can bear. 

A 

At the unconquered Aiiandapura, 

Thou, O Ebhal, in tlie flower of thy youth, 


residest. 




In Sariivat 1787 many men suffered misfortune ; 

When the whole world ^vas begging for food, 

The descendant of ISI iiga, like a Naga, had a mind 

as lofty as the skies, and kept the eighteen | Kbachar was succeeded by his son 

Ramo Khachar, who had nine hundred liorse- 
Rama Khachar was succeeded by his son under him and was called Ramo Melikar."* 

Ebhal Khachar, regarding whom the following ravage the surrounding country, 


castes in the Thangas.”®*’ 


verses are said : 




OTJir 1 1 ?5T#r 1 1 


^srsfjr m 1 1 q^Rf II 

•tiri’qT N ?iTRr 1 1 f JR 

II 

irrsr strt 1 1 Nifrsfr ?r#r qif 1 1 

^5% Tr trqr jfrqr 1 1 

U5T q 1 1 R^'r qidr q sirq r? II 

crJfT ^qr r^rfr r 1 1 Npqr II 

“ A great dispute arose at the death of Loma,®^ agreed to surrender Sardhar to them on 
In the Kali Yuga different rumours were spread ; condition of being paid the cliautli (or fourth part 


but was once or twice defeated by Jasoji and 
Sartanji, two brave chiefsof K o t cl a Sang an i, 
wbo bad also defeated other Kathi raiders. Ramo 
Khacliav, liowever, reveuged himself on them 
by capturiug the town of S a x"* clh a r''^ from 
them and the Rajkot chieftain, and made it his 
capital, and thence contemplated the subjuga- 
tion of Kotdil Sfingraii. BotliRfijkot and Kotda 
now united against him and endeavoured to 
i*ecovei’ Sardhai', bat in vain. They, however, 
gave him so much annoyance that eventually 


Eeai' entered into the bodies of many, 

But Ebhal felt no fear : 

Like Samat, who prepared his strong fort, 
He assembled a vast army of Kathis ; 


of the I'evenue). The Jadejas,"'^' however, 
feeling insecure wdth so daring a neighbour, 
determined to crush him, and consequently, 
though they agreed to his terms and received 


This probably is thefamiue of A.n. 1718= S. 177*^. 

So called because he was* a Kathi of the house of 
Chotila, 

30 Thanga range of hills, of which the Chotila bill 
is the highest. 


Query — Is this the Lomu alluded to iu ECls Mdld, 
Yol. I. pp. 455, 456 ? 

melihaTj means ^ a person in command of a 
large number of mounted men.' 

Sardhar was the joint property of Rajkot and Kotda. 
The Rajkot and Kotda chieftains are of the Jiidejii clan. 
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A 

to the dates assigned to Chndasaina xA.nanda, 
and it is of course possible that he may have 
founded Anandapura on an old site of that name, 
but the probabilities seem to point out that this 
Ananda]3ura is too modern to have been the 
Anandapura of the Chinese pilgrim axid the 

I 

author of the Kal^a Sutrc<j, The dates of the 


Kathi chieftains are no doubt correct within a 
few years, as tLey synchronize with contem- 
porary history, and the above sketch may illus- 
trate the roving, daring lives led by the Kathis 
for successive generations in times when their 
hand Avas against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. P. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.E.A.S. 
{Coniinuedfrorii vol. VI., p. 142.) 


No. XXXIV. 


I have had occasion to refer, at p. 72 of the 
previous volume, to the separation of the Westeni 
and Eastern branches of the C h a 1 u k y a family. 
With the exception of Dr. Burnell’s remarks at 
pp. 18-20 of his Soidli-IndAan Palceogra'pliy, no 
account of the Eastern branch seems to have 
been as yet published. The Elliot facsimile 
collection contains several grants of this dy- 
nasty, and I have selected from them the pre- 
sent inscription, the first eighteen lines of which 
are given as Plate xxv. of Dr. Burnell’s book. 
In preparing my transcription, I have also con- 
sulted the original plates. 

The original consists of five plates, each about 
7j"’ long by broad. The Avriting com- 
mences on the inside of the first plate, and ends 
on the inside of the fifth plate. The ring, on 
which they are strung, is about f" thick and 
in diameter. The seal is circular, about 
in . diameter, and bears, — at the top, a boar, 
facing to the proper left, with the moon on its 
right, the sun above it, and an elephant-goad 
on its left ; in the centre, the Avords ‘ 8n-Tn- 

t 

hlmvanmihusa^^ i.e, Hbe elepbant-goad of Sri- 
Tribbuvana;’ and at tbe bottom, an orna- 
mental device. A comparison of the facsimile 
plates will show that the characters of this in- 
scription are radically the same as those of the 
Kadamba and early Western Chfilukya 
copper-plate grants and stone-tablet inscriptions 
that I have already published in this series, and 
that they approximate closely to the characters 
of the later Western Ohalukya and Ka- 
damba stone-tablet inscriptions. But, by tbe 


time of the present inscription, the characters 
used by the Western and Eastern C h ft 1 u k y a 
dynasties had diverged enough for Dr. Burnell 
to decide that “there is no real conne.xion be- 
tween them palteographically, except so far as 
their common origin through the Cave-chai^acters 
is in question.” The chief points of distinction, 
as noted by him, are — 1, the tendency of the 
Eastern alphabet to preserve archaic forms ; 2, 
the greater freedom with which the Western 
alphabet uses cm'sive forms ; and 3, the re- 
markably square and upright character of the 
Eastern alphabet, as contrasted with the slope 
given to the letters of the Western alphabet 
from about the sixth century k.J). 

The px’esent inscription is subsequent to the 

Saka year 867 (a.d. 945-G), as it mentions that 
A m m a II. succeeded to the throne in that year. 
It records a grant by a certain V i j a y a d i t y a ; 
but it does not explain who this person was. 
However, Kollabhiganda-V ij ay adity a 
was the grandfather of Amm a^II., and possibly 
the grant was made by him before liis death, 
and was recorded in writing at the time of the 
accession of A m m a 11. Or, ‘V y a y a d i t y a’ 
may he a second name assumed by A m m a II. 
The grant is of the village of P a d a m k a 1 u r u, 
in the P e n n a t a v a d i district. I do not 
know to what part of the country these localities 
belong ; nor have I any information as to where 
the plates were discovered. 

A genealogy of the Eastern C h a 1 n k y a s, 
with historical notes on them, will be furnished 
when more of their grants are ready for pub- 
lication. 


[^] Svasti 
[ ® ] ti-putrauam 


Srimatam 


Trcinscriptio'rh. 

First 2 ^laie. 

sakala-bhuvana-saihsfciiyamana-Manavya-sagotrrinam 


Hari- 


Kausiki-vara-prasada-labdha-rajyanaih 


Matri-gana-paripalitanaih 
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[ ^ ] Svami-Mahasena-pad-aiiiidhyritriiiam 


bhagayan-Niirriyana-prasada-sainasruiY" 


[ '^ ] ta- vara- vara ha-la [liichha^Jii-oksliana-ksliana-vasLkilt-iUMti-maudalanam-asvaTiiedh-a 


kul am-alariik arislvno h 


[""] vablirita(tha)-snrina-pavitrikTita-vapiisliJim Chalukyanam 

[“] tyrisraj-a-Yallabliendrasya blirata Kubja-Visbiiuvarddliauo sbtadasa varsba(rsba)ni Verngi- 


[de'^]sani=aprdayat 


Tad-i'itmajo Jayasimbas=fci’iiiisat:am 


Tad-annj -Eudraraj a-na- 


S 


9 


ndano Ylsbnuvarddbanb nava I Tat-sumir=Mmaragi-yavarajali parhcba-viiiisatim ] Tat-piitro 


] JayasiiTilias=traydda>sa 


Tad-avarajah Kokkilisli=shan=masan | Tasya jydshtho bhra- 


Seconcl plate ; first side. 

] fca Vishimvarddhanas-tam^uckchatya sapta-triThsatarii 
] shtadasa 


Tat-puti’O Vijayaditya-bhattarako 
Tat-suto Visliunvarddhanasli-shat-trhhsat-iaiii I Tat-sufco Vijayaditya-narendra- 


12 


[l.J 


1 mrio’ara]*as=cli=:aslita-cbatvriidmsatam | Tat-sutah Ivali-Vishmivarddhano ddhy(dhy)-aidaba- 

varsba(rsna)2i{ 

' Ta- 

slmu s- Ch illuky a- 
Koll abb i gan da- Vij ay a 


Tat-suto 


Gunagaiuka-Vijayadityas-chatas-chatyririrhsatam 


d-annja-yuyarajali(ja)-Vikramriditya-bliiipateh 


] BlMma-bhupalas^triihsatam 




Tat-putrah 




['n dityal.i sban=masan | Tat-sii[iiu®]r=Amma-rAjah sapta Tarslia(rshA)ni || Tat-siitarii VijayA- 
r'l difcyaih bAlam-ucbcbAiiya TAlapo mAsam-ckam 1 (||) Tam jitvA yiulhi ^ CliAlukya- 
BIi'ima-bbuLaipates=sutah VikramAditya-bluipo pAn=ma(ma)san=ekAdasa ksbifcim | (||) 

Second plate ; second side. 

sunus=suiinta-yAk=pi*abliiih 


"in 


r 2 o 


] Tatas^Talapa-rrijasya 

] sas-sapta yarsba(rsliri)ny=apad=bliuyarh 


Yuddbamalla-dbaradln- 
Nirjjity=Arjjuna-sannibii6 janapadat-taftarh) 


nu‘gL>’ania- 

0 & 


\fi^] yy=6ddbatau 


dayadau=ina-bhami-llna-bba-gan-rikrivriii-yidliay-btat*an 


Va- 


jr=tv^orjjita-nakam=Auiina-nripate(ter)=bbrata kauiyrin=bluivaxh 
ma3=samabhunak=:sa(sarh)vatsarau=dva[da’'jsa 


22 ] 

I J 

saiuau-akriteh 


Bhhuo Blimia-parakra- 
Mabesvara- miirttbr= (JmiV 


Kumar-ubbah 


kbalu 


yas=sania“ 




bbayad^Amma-raj-akbyah 


ka-kara-c]aarana-ta]ah 


'• 27 

L 


] siin-iiraskali 




Vidita-dbara dbipa-yidy 6 

Third plate; first side. 


1 asya 
Lokaniabadevyuh 

Jala.] atapatva-cbrimara-kalas-riibku sa-lak sban- arh- 

^ I * \ A S *^1 

ginnclra- 
vilin-ilri. 


lasad-AjAuv-ri(A)lariibita-bhuja-yuga-parl(ri)glid 


yividb-ayudha-kovido 


r 25 -] 

L J 

r 3 o 
i. 

L 

r o ft 

I o 

•1 

r] 


kulab 

# 

sviman 


1 

kari-turag-agama-kusalo 

O O 


Hara-cbaran-amblioja-yugala-madhupah 

Kavi-c>'ayaka-kalpataru(rar)=dyija-muni-din-rindba-bandbujana-surabbih 


] 

] yacbaka-jana-cbmtamanir==ayanisa-manir-mmab-6gTa-mabasii 


dyumanih 


Giri-rasa-vasu-saiiikby-abdo 
] krisbna-trayodasa-dine 


Saka-saniayfi 


Maro'U'asirsba-mase 


Bbrioaivare 

• O 


Maitra-naksbatre 


Dbanuslii xayan 


J 

J 


smiii 


t^ba- 


dvAdasa-varsbA(i'sbo) tu janmanah pataiii(ttom) | yo dliAid=udaya-girl- 
[■'”’] ndr6(ndre) ravii'=iva lok-AnuragAya j] Yasmiii sAsati nnpe(pa)tau paripakv-Aneka- 


ta-lagiie 




L 




] sasya-saibpacb-cbbAlili 


satata-pay6dhenur=abhir=nniritir=aparuj(g)=nirasta-cbo- 


A 

ro 


desali 


Y 6 riipena Mauoj aiii 


yibbayena Mabendrain=abimakaraiii=uru 


Third ploAe ; second side. 

mabasa [ Haram=ari-pu.ra-ba[ua®]nena nyakkurvyri(i*vya)n-bhriti yidita-dig’-ayani-rki(ki)tih- 

(rttih II) 

sairiasta-bbuyan-usraya-Sri-Yijayaditya-mabaraj-adbirAja(jah) 


[■"] 


Sa 


param-esyaraa 

■■10] 


parama-bbattrirakah 


parama-brabmanyab 


ya-uiyiisino 


•11 


h A 


J biiy-ettbani-ajnapayati 


Easbtrakuta-pramakhan 

[ 


Viditam=astu ' 


yah 


II 


Peunataya di-visba^- 

kutuihbinas'SarvyarL=a= 

0 

Jagati pratbi- 


^ The AnusvChra and tlie follo'vving letter, — cJi/ia,— 
omitted altogetker in the original. 

- This letter, — dtg— also, is omitted in the original. 
This letter,— -again, is omitted in the original. 


are 


a 


* This letter, — da, — again, is omitted in the original. 
^ This mark of punctuation is omitted in the original 
^ This letter, — /?a, — is omitted in the original. 

’ This mark of punctuation is not in the original. 
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SAXSKPJT AXD OLD CA^^-AELSE IXSCEIPTIOES. 






I V2-| 
L J 


tan=d]iamniaruuam 


cbaranam 


V a j asani* yam-asti 


ti-clibdita-dhariania-yuktaih 


hluiyah 


Sl’U 


I -i-ri 

I 


Yara-yogjsvaiva-YajSavalkya-gvihyam 


A • 


Tatr= 


abliava 


r LA 


L 


'] d' B lim 'ad vaja-go trail pAtrau=dvij-uttaniah 


Kal vatoiTu-niYastavyu 

• • •• t/ 


J iyapedcliyah 


iasy^iqii 


GuudasariDm=Asit=si‘imir=unAtarah 


4 4 


namna 

prablinh 


Pa- 


lunirth ^i^xde; first side. 


" i:i rj 

iA'I 

■VO 


U’uni 


O' 


lirini 


dliani 


ya-nrimadlieyas^satam 


1 A A 

dam 

vidlieyo 


mriui 


111 anava-]iuj i tah 


n Lita-rupa-dlieyal , 


L 


ftta-manfili 


pavitras=trayi 


] pad-aradliana-tatparaya 
vad-Yisliayo 
I m^^agTriliririkrit-ya 


samaclirira-viclirira-iiislitliali 

4 

braliraaclifiiMue 


II 


Tasy =abl)aYat =Pan d i - 
piitro yani=afcra- 

niacllya- 
blia- 


Tasmai 


Padarhkal urn-nama 


karpjiaGkaya 
gramas=sarYV-akara-parih ilm- 


.s 6 ma.-gTaliana-iiimittani=a.sinrib]iir=ddatta.s=tat-kappa(rppa)t'a-vimo- 

p''“] kslianam-iiddisy= 6 fci || Tasy=aYadtia3’ali [ | PftrYYa(rYYa)tah MarupacluYaiii tasya si- 

Paschima- 




ni=aiYa 


sun a 


Dakslia(kslii)iiatah Endalurii tas^-^a sim=^aiva 


A A 

Sima 


Fnitrilt idale ; secovd side. 


» o v. 


tall Kail d!‘u(?ntTii)ru tasya sini=ai va 


A A 

sinia 



Alapurnh Drinikama- 

1 * • • • 


1 ^ ] pnii di ( ?n ti) s-cka 
s3^=-0])ari na 


isanatah Naiidigamah btad-g'rama-sim=aiY=asya stma 


A 

• k. 


kiMiacliid^badka karttaYyii 


yah 


karoti 


sa 


piirhcha-i:aabapata~ 


' ] ka-saihy iikto bhaYati [ 
[■'^^] bhir^vvasadba datta 


ij 


Tatliii cb^oktnih bliag'aYata(ta) Vyasena 


Balra- 


TiO 


I 


] da bb t\mis=tasya tasya tadii pbalam 


babu[))iu^^]s=cb=anupriiitri y^-'^y^^ 

SYa-clattaih pai^a-clattarii Yii 

A 


y = > 


i 1’t‘fca vasiindhariuii sliasliti-vavsba-saliasraiii AAslitayrdyarii) 


jayato 


JO ha 
kriraili 


[ ^ ’ ] Any en=Hpy=ukfcarh 


Danam 


blmvo 
Vi/lli. 2)hi{e. 


nuprilauam=ity=uhhayan=cniiivmma-sri(l]!fi- 


■ 2 


1 


nnm 


pr6ktam=iha 


ragad 

O 



sarYvas=tasmad=aiiuprdanaiii-nia]iiyo 


or; ' 


ilanat 


. J 


A(a)jririptih Kafcakavajali || Krivya(vyam) Ma(mii)dliavabhafci;a(fcta)sya 


.Ib- 


?,il:iric]iaryya(ryye)ria likliitam 

Traill at lo-n. 

ITn 11 ! K n b j a-V i s b n ii v a r d li a n a, 


the 


In'ntbei’ of S a t y a s r ay a-Val ] ab b on d r a, 
wbn adorned the family of the C h a 1 n k y a s, 
who are o-lorious ; wlio are of the lineage of 
1I\[ a u a V y a, which is praised over the wdiole 
.-■arth ; who are the descendants of Ha r 1 1 i : who 
liave acquired sovereignty through the excellent 
favonr of K an s ik i“ ; who liave been cherished 
)iy the assemblage of (iHvine) mothers; who 
meditate on the feet of >S v a ra i-M a h a s c n a ; 
who have the territories of their enemies made 
subject to them on the instant at the sight of 
tlie excellent sign of the Boar, which they ac- 
quired tlirongh the favour of the holy N a r a- 
vana; and whose bodies are purified by ablu- 
tions performed after celebrating borse-sacri- 
— ruled over tbe country of V e n g i for 
eighteen years. 


His son, Jayasimlia, {rn 

(if ears). 


for thirty 


« This mark of punctuation, also, is not in tbe ori.£|iual. 
This mark of punctuation, aj^ain, is notiu the original. 

• . . * • *11 1 • J 1 . . 1 


This letter, — b/n, 
Durga, Parvati. 


1 


s omitted in the original. 


V i s h w u V ar d h a n a, 


the son of Ink 


younger brother, king In dr a, — (ralect) for 
nine (//c«/'s). 

Ilis son,' the Yiwardja Mangi, {raU(I) U'iv 
twenty -five (jjcari). 

His son, Jayasimlia. {ruled) for thlrtor;':i 

(ijears). 

His jmiinger brother, K o k ki 1 i, [nUed) bn* 
six montlis. 

His elder brotlier, Y i s h n n v a r d li a ii a, 
baviiig expelled bim, {ruled) for thirty-seven 

{Ucaru). 

His son, Y i j a y a d i t y a, tbe venerable one 

{ndcJ) for eighteen {ijenr^). 

His son, Y is h nn V a r d h a n a, {ruled) Vox- 

thirty-six Qiears). 

And his son, Yijayuditya, who was a 
very lion of a king, (ruled) for forty-eight 
(vycf/rs). 

His son, K a 1 i-A" i s h n n v a r d h a n a'^’q 
(■ruled) for one and a half years. 


12 


III vorse 9 of the grant of Govimla III., EfUthor, puh- 

. . .... , ^ 

the 

beloved of the Kaliyuga.’ But, in the southern inscri]!- 


lished liy Dr. Biihler ah pp. 59 et sct'iq. of this volume, 
similar title, ‘ Kali-Yallabha/ is explained to mean ‘tl 
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[jANUAfiV, ibVl-i. 


His son, G 11 n a g a fi k a-V ij ayaditya, 
(ruled) for forty -foul’ {years). 


glorious. He Avas a very tree of paradise to 
poets and minstrels ; lie was a very cow of 

The kino’, C h a 1 u k y a-B li i m a,— the son plenty to the twice-born and holy men and the 

iif his younger brother, the Yimirclja, Vik r a- poor and the blind and his relations ; he was 

very philosopher’s stone to those who begged 


Ov 


ma ditya, (ruled) for thirty (years). 


HI 


son, K o 1 1 a b h i g a 11 cl a-Vi j a y a d i- of him ; he was a very jewel ot a king, and a 

very sun by reason of his fierce brilhanee. 


tya, {ruled) for six months. 


His son, 


king Ammo 


Cil, 


« 

(nded) for seven 




years. 

A ^ 


HaAuiig expelled his son V i j' a. y a ditya. 


Like the sun on the mountain of dawn, to tin 
delight of mankind, he assumed the crown in 
the twelfth year of his birth, in the year that 

(ujh do he was) a child —T a 1 a p a (ruled) for one had the enumeration of the (seven) mounhuns 

and the (s/r) flavours and the {eu/M hmiih oj 

demigod called) V a s u, in the S a k a era^'^, in 

the month M a r g a s i r s h a, on tho thirteenth 

IV X Cl J.XI (C \.L X U J cifj Q o ^ ^ Til 

1 11 k Y a B h i m a, ruled the earth for eleven day of the dark fortnight, on hriday, under •. ic 
iiiontlrs. 


Hanug conquered him in battle, — king V i- 
kr am a ditya, the vSon of the king C ha- 


constellation Mai t r a, under the zodiacal sign 


Then tmn- T u d d lia m a 1 1 a,-the son o( of tho bow. while tho sun WM in tho sign oi 
khwTalaU; tho lord, whoso speech was the watering-pot. White ho was roigning. 

■oh.rsitig yet trntlifal,— ruled the earth tor seven the country abounded ui many ripened grains 
' and rice, and had cows that were always yield- 

ing* milk, and was free from fear and free trom 


‘vears. 


him 


him ontTom tho country, and having made Ironght and free from siokness and had ah 

the other claimants to assume the appearance 
of stars absorbed iu the rays of the sun, 
the younger brother of kiug Amma, 


thieves banished. Putting the Mind-boriP"^ to 
shame with his beauty, and M a h o ii d r a 


21 


witl 


his power, and the hot-rayed with his 

rue yuuu^ui. uj. ^ ^ i i ,i t j 

B h 1 m a, who was liko A r j u n a, and who was g‘-<=ht splendour, and Kara by the destrnction 
possossod of lorriblo prowess, ruled the earth of tho cities of his foos,-he is resplendent 
for twelve years, iiist as tho wiolder of the '“"'ing liis fame recognised over the quarters ot 

V ' v ^ ,T • . . n J.1 

rliiuiderbolfcs (rules) the mighty (ex])anseof the) 


the regions and over the earth. 


skv. 


r a. 


He, S r i-V i j a y a, d i t y a,— the asylum of 

To him, who was like M a h e s v a r a'®, from the universe, the great king, the supreme king, 

L 0 k a m a h a d e v i, who was like U m there the supreme lord, the most venerable, tlie^ wor- 

Avas born king A m m a, who Avas like K n m a- shipper of Brahma as the supreme God, 

The palms of his hands, and the soles of having called together the householders, headed 

his feet, Avere marked Avitb lotns-leavcs and by the II a s h U’ a k u t a s, wlio inhabit the dis- 

chuteris and water-jars and elepbant-goads‘“ 5 
liis arms, which were as (strong and -massive as) 
iron door-bars, were charming, and hung down 
as iitr as his knees ; and his chest Avas as (broad 
as) a table-land of the king of mountains.^^ He 


trict of P e n n fi t a V a d i, thus issues his com- 


aco Hired the learning of kings, and was skilled 
in the use of various weapons; he destroyed 
the families of his enemies ; he Avas versed in 
the ti-eatises (relating to the rnanagement) of 
elephants and horses ; he was a bee at the lo- 
tuses Avhich are the feet of H a r a^®, and he was 


mands : 


i-ieas, the word lali, when used iu this way, is undoubtedly 
the Canarese kali, ‘a A-aliant man, a hero ; brave, courage- 
ous, ' aud it has that lueaning here. Coat, ‘kali Sii-na- 


liishiaaaf ' the brave king Seua,’ ia 1. 29 of Xo. of uiy 



4 


► w. i Y ii. • 


L v<x J 


“ Be it known to you ! Tbe V a j a s a n e y a 
chairma^^ of B r a h m a n s, — full of religion 
tbafc is inculcated by the sacred texts, aud fol- 
lowing tbe domestic ritual of Y j 5 a v a 1- 

% 

kya, tbe excellent chief of ascetics, — is re- 
nowned in tbe wmrld. In it there was Paliya- 
p e d d i y a, of tbe Bb aradvaj a gotra^ a 
Avortby man, tbe best of B r a b m a n s, aii 
inhabitant of (the village of) K a 1 v a t o r r H: 


Karttikeya, tlie soa of Siva aad Piivvati. 

These are held to be auspicious luaiks. 
Himalaya. 

Siva. 

'Le. in the Saka year 3G7. 

Kuiuadevu. 

ludra. 

Ckaraiut, — ’sect, school, branch of the Vedas/ 


Jaxuakv, 1878.] A EEMARKABLE HYPiETHEAL TEMPLE m OEISSA. 


.1 1'/ 


And liis SOIL was G ti n d a s a r m a, the peifect 
one, the powerful one, — virtuous, and compas- 
sionate, and wealthy, and liberal, and highly 
honoured, and worshipped by men. His son 
\vas Pandiya, — worthy to be prescribed (as 
an example) for good people, possessing a per- 
sonal appearance that was commended, having 
an undisturbed mind, pure, versed in the three 
(Vedas) ^ and resolute in investigating proper 
behaviour. To him, the religious student, the 
pilgrim, who has devoted himself to conciliat- 
ing my feet, the village named Padaihka- 
1 u r u, in your district, has been given by us, 
on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, as an 
A grdhdra grant, wd th relinquishmeii t of all 
dues,"*''' ill order to free him from (the necessity 
of coiiunuing) his pilgrimages. The boundaries 
of it are : — On the East, (there is) (the villaf/e 
of) (?) M a r 11 p a d u V a ; the boundary of 
this is the boundary. On the South, (there is) 
the village of E u d a 1 u r u ; the boundary of 
this is the boundary. On the West, (there is) 
the village of Kfiudruru; the boundary of 


this is the boundary. On the North, {there are) 


the village of A 1 a p u r u and (the villufje of ) 
I) T i n t h a m a p u n d i. On the North-east. 

p 4 4 J. • • 

{there is) the village of Nan dig am a; the- 
boundary of this village is the boundary of it. 
No molestation is to be olfered to this {(jranit) ; 


he, who offers it, becomes guilty of the five 
great sins ! Aud so it has been said by the 
holy V y a s a : — ‘ Land has been given by many, 
and has been preserved fin grant) by many : 
he, who for the time being possesses land, 
enjoys the benefit of it ! He is born for the 
duration of sixty thousand years as a worm in 
ordure, who app.L'opriates land that has beei 
given, whether by hinuielf or by another! 
gift of land, and the preservation (of a grant uf 

■both of these ai*e said to be the means 
of performing religious duty; as to this mat- 
ter, — everyone gives from pleasure ; therefori^ 


I 


A 


lanul)^ 


preservation is more worthy than giving !’ Tlu 
specification is K a t a k a r a j a.^'^ The poetry 
is the composition of M a d h a v a b h a u t a. 
It has been written by J o n t a c h a r y a.” 


NOTICE OF A EEMAHKABLE I-lYP^ETHEAL TEMPLE IN THE HILL TEACTS 
OF OEISSA; WITH REMARKS ON THE IDlilNTmOATlOxN OF ANCIENT SITES. 

BY sill WALTER ELLIOT, X.C.S.I. 


In the month of October 1853 I received a 


letter from my friend Colonel Campbell, C.Ji.,’' resting on the animals, I cannot say. Tlu 


whether Colonel Campbell meant every or actuall y 


Agent for the Suppression of Human Sacrifices, 
and Female Infanticide in Orissa, who had not 
long befoi*e returned to Eussel Konda from 
his annual tour through the Khond Malias, 
enclosing a very roug’h sketch of a singular 
temiffe he had met with, some months before. 
It exhibits an open cmcular temple or enclo- 
sure of plain cut stone exteriorly, the interior 
of the wall occupied by niches, each containing 
a statue or figure, which the Colonel described 
as “goddesses,” but of which no exact repre- 
sentation or description had been preserved. 
In the centre, fronting the single doorway, is a 
shrine, or mandaiKty covering a slab, on ■which is 
carved in relief a sitting figure, with the right 
foot on an elephant, the left on a bullock; but 

Akdra, iu this sense, is a Canarese corruption of a Sans- 
Id’it word. 

- Afindptili Katal:o.rO, ;jah ; 1. 63. Eitlior Kaicd-ardja 
>iiay be a ]3ropor name, of some noble or odlcial ; or it ma.y 
mean ‘ the king of (the country oj) Ivatalra’ (Cuttack) ; or it 
may mc-au ‘ the king (Le. governor) of tbe city.’ In the last 
case, the expression here used may be comj)ai'ed with 

.?flsanal artOj, iu 

11. 14-15, Pi. XL, a, of the Claalukya) grant Jour, Bo, Br. 


figure appeared to have three faces, in the rigid 
hand a sceptre (?), in the left a lotus, but from 
the imperfection of the sketch it is impossible 
to speak with any certainty on all the minutii!' 
of detail. Regarding the nielies round the iii- 
side of the wall, all that can bo said is, tluit 
they "vvere ranged side by side, and amounted to 
some sixty or seventy in number : of these the* 
Colonel wrote, “ I am not sure whether there 
■was any ornamental work over these figures, oi- 
whether they were seated or standing.’' 

The following is the extract I got from 
Colonel Carnpbeirs journal, -syben I met him av 
a subsequent period, which contains all the in- 
formation he wms able to faraish : 

[^JVautarhi],, 2bihJaniuinj 1853. Went to see 


Fx.. As, Soc.y Vol. X., No. xxx., ij. 343. _ Tbo e::pre8.8ion i' 
one of not quite certain meaaiag. Uonf, tke anxended 
reading (noted in the EVratu to Yol. Y.) of 11. 10-11 of 
No. XYIIT. of this Series (Yol. Y., p. 175), — Tfdr^CtjuO^ytth 

and the amendt?d footnote to 

the translation of the same. C'oii/., odso, No. XXI. . 11. 
12-13, antOy p. 2i),--2titr=d:jnuptih 
Jilfantas==cJi~dyufitalcah sarvosy—miusMlidMj iti, 

^ Now Major-General Sir John Campbell, K.C.S.I. 
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i:lie temple of ( ) near Bvjvddd ; 

iliere and back 22 miles. About 120 temples 
ol' from fifteen to forty feet liiglu built on an 
(‘xtonsire flat (area ofj rock; all of cut stone, 
'\vitbout cement. (Among them is) a circular 
wall (or enclosure) seyenty yards inund and 
twtflye feet bigb, (also) of cut stone, witli sixty- 
i\ve or sixty -nine niches inside, containing 
(tigures of about) sixty goddesses, and in the 
reutre a square open place (or shrine) -with a 
remarkable figure tolerabl}^ caryed, as were all. 
l\I;t.uy of these figures ^yere unkno'wn to my 
jjLMqfie. There wms also a large temple of bricl 
i or brick work constructed) without cement, and 
rapidly going to decay, as were the stone tem- 
[jles (also, many of whiclMVcre) tumbling down." 




. i ir. 


It Avas a most interesting sight. The tradi- 
lion is that these were built by (a people called) 
the 


, Avho Avere driyen out by the Ivhonds. 

T!ie country ha^s all the appearance of having 
hcoii at one time prosperous aud highly cul- 
tiharted. On the large temple there is some 
wilting, (apparently) in the Dewanugari cha- 
racter ” The next entry in the jouimal is 
BoJioxlay^ JavAiary. — Tirtalgarh," Avhere 

tliore is another strange temple.” 

\ 

A1 though the foregoing description is .some- 
Avhat loose and vague, it indicates unmistak- 
ably the existence of remains possessing no 
commoii interest. We must i-emember that it 
AXfiS the result of a hasty visit by an officer en- 
gaged in A-^ery harassing and important duties in 
an unhealthy country, that no notes Avere made 
at the moment on the spot, and that the details 
are given from subsequent recollection. 

The place is again described in a narrative 
printed for private circulation in 1801, in terms 
vUfiering little from the foregoing, but Avhich 
enable us to fix the site with more exactness.’^ 
Ijoaving Goderi, in the Chinna Kimedi Zamiii- 
dilri, to the west of Barhampur, on the 12th of 


- I lia, TG supplied the words witLm brackets. — W. E. 

^ Probably Tiutali^adh. 

' Narrative hij M(i}jv~Gen. John CarrqjheUf Ms 

OoerCLiioiis in the Hill Tracts of Orissa, ^yc. W., printed 
tor private cireulatioii, (Loudon, Hurst aud Blackett, 1361), 
■whore at page 107 be -nwites as folloAvs : — 

“ At some distance from a village called Surada may 
lie seen a remarkable collection of pagodas, which I 
visited, and comited one hundred aud twenty of various 
dimensions. They were built of cut st"nie, -without 
eement, end most of them are in a state of dilapidation. 
On the largest temple is some writing in the “Deva- 
nagari” cliaracter, but iiovt ilk-giltle. In the centre of 
this group of pagodas was a circle Lvo hundred aud tan 
feet in circnmference, surrounded by a wall of cut stone 
yvelve feet bigb, with sixty-five niches on the inner side,' 



o 


Jaunaiy 18-53, Colonel Campbell mardied to 
Bissum Kataka, in the Jepur Zamindari, iVom 
AA'liicli he entered the Ivalahrindi or IvharOiul 
Zaminclari, the capital of which is Jnnagadh. 

North of Ki'iirihandi is the Patan or Pat- 
tana Zaininciriri, into which he had passed wlien 
he discovered the temples on the '2' 
January, and from which he then ^Arocceded t(5 
(Madanpur), a district tributary to Killilhandi. 
All of these places ai’e shown in Walker’s large 
Map of India, published by Allen in 1871, 
except Bissam Katilka, which appears, how- 
CA'er, in the very defective sheet (as regn,rds 
the hill tracts) of the Great Trigonomotrica! 
Survey 4-inch scale sheet No. 1U7. It may 
therefore be assumed that the proximate position 
of the ruins is a little to the north of lat. 20 


•J 


and about long. 83’’. 

One of the most obvious reflections sng 
gested by these remains is the indication they 
atford of the existence at an early period, in 
tracts noAV overrun with unhealthy jnng;lo, oi' 
a high, state of civilization, of the origin aud. 
decay of Avhich. no account, nor even reliable ti’a- 

4/ 

dition, surAflA^os. Nor is this a singular instaneo. 
Colonel Dalton doscrihes the conquest of Cliutia 
Nagpur by an invasion of the Kols and Hos, 
people living under a republican confederation 
of tribes like the Kurumbars of Southern India, 
at a period so distant that it is impossible h 
assign even an approximate date, but ]^rol.)ably 
more than 2000 years ago. According to their 
own tradition, they displaced a still earlier rafie, 
vaguely called Jains aud B li u y a h s ( 


) 


antocJdfiones),^ who appear to have made a con- 
siderable advance in the arts ; for Air. Vincent 
Ball, of the Geological Survey, in another paper 
describing the remains of extensive metallui’- 
gical operations, as well as remains of tanks, 
in Singbhum, found them attributed by tra- 
dition to an extinct race called S e r u k s, Avho 


eoutaiuiug sixty figures of goddesses in a va.riety of attitudes, 
aud in tlie ccutre cd' the cirede, placed upon a raised plat- 
form, safe a remarkable figure, tolerably carved, as A\'ei’e 
also tbe otbers, in stone. Few of these deitie.s vvere recog- 
nized by iny people, thougli among them Avero tAVO Brah- 
mans. The tradition here is, that those teniijles Avere built 
by magicians; and the guide, Avbo pointed out the Avay, 
would not go Avithin tAvo miles of them. Even my oavu 
people were rather uneasy. The conclusion that I c[Lme 
to Avas, that this part of the country must have been 
occupied by a race of Hindus of Avliom there is now no 
trace. It is now thinly inhabited by a comparatively 
ciAulized people who call themselves Khonds, though they 
do not speak their dialect. Their language and dress are 
Ooryah (Hriya), aud they are A'ory industrious.” 

^ Jour, As, *b'o-v, Bcn'j. vol. XXXV. pt. ii. p. 164, 
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Jiacl been governed by a Raja -with tvro 
tong’iies [_do-jihli^^ wbicb Col. Dalton explained 
to signify that the potentate to ^vhich it alludes 
mast have been a N A g, or one of the serpent 


race/ These and similar tales point to a time 
when Dasyus, RAkshasas, PaisAchis, — monkeys, 
as they are contemptuously designated,— Avere 
the ruling occupants of the land, every trace of 
whom it is the business of the archaeologist to 
collect and preserve. 

One of the most useful functions of the 
Inclimi Aniirjticmj is the preservation of casual 
notices of objects of interest which mny serve 
to stimulate a more complete examination of 
them by those who have time and opportunity for 
the task. Carious and often extensive remains 
are found in many parts of India, an exact 
topographical description of which wmuld help 
greatly to the identification of names and places 
.still a puzzle to the archosologist aud geographer. 

The late Dr. John Wilson, when President of 
the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, I’ead 
a. memoir on the Cave Temples aud other ancient 
remains of AVestern India, in 1850,^ in which he 
dwelt strongly on the importance of investiga- 
tions of this description. Among other desiderata 
he called special attention to “ the inspection of 
the sites of ancient towns in all 
parts of the country, and to the vigorous prose- 
cution of research connected with their ruins, 
and relics, their wells and tanks, and even of 
their foundations.”^ 

I can bear witness to the value of these sug- 
gestions from my owm experience. Some years 
ago I published an inscription on copper,® 
relating to the little-known dyna.sty of the 
Pallavas, wdiose capital was stated to he^ 
V e n gi p u r a m, the name and site of which 
were till then unknown. After much inquiry, I 
pitched on a place in the Masulipatam district, 




wdiich, accepted as correct by General Cunning- 
ham,^^ has been considered open to question 
elsewhere. Subsequently I had an opportunity ox 
examining the place in person, and satisfied my- 
self that my first surmise wms right. I found a 
parallelogram of considerable extent enclosed by 
lofty mounds wdthiii which w^ere many ruins 
aud the dchvis of ancient temples, &c. I re- 
gretted not being able to procure a regular plan 
and survey, but time and other avocations did 
not permit. 

South of this spot on the hanks of tli 
Krishna is D h A r a n i k o t a, close to the I'ecenfc 
towu'i of AmrAvati. It is probably the ancient 
capital of the Andhra kings. The remains 
are extensive, and a survey and topographical 
desciuption of them is greatly to be desired. 

In Ganjam a remarkable site is found in the 
P li b e k o n d a li TAlukA near the rock in- 
scribed with another of Asoka’s celebrated edicts. 
It is called J o ga cl h. The grass-grown walls 
w'^ere of great height, and coins of a peculiar 
character are found in and around it. It would 
well repay careful examination. 

I could name many other spots of historical 
interest of w^hich little more is knowni than the 
name. Snch arc the old Chola capital of G an- 
g 0 n d a r a m, in South ArkAt ; T a 1 a k A d a, 
a seat of the Cher a sin Maistir, now lialf 
buried in the sand ; Ratnapur, in the Raipur 
division of the Central Provinces, w'^here are 
extensive ruins ; Korkei, an early PAnclya city, 
where Bishop Caldwell has lately been making 
excavations^^; &c. &c., of all of which, and oi 
many more that could be named, accurate plans 
illustrated by sketches and descriptive details 
would be very valuable. But my object now 
is only to dra^v the attention of rcadex’S of the 
Anticjimy to objects, within the reach of many 
of them, possessing surpassing interest. 
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No. XVI . — Ghivalnj m Lovjer India. 


Europeans are apt to imagine that few races 
are more devoid of the spirit of knight-errantry 


and chivalrous daring and courtesy than the of the Rajputs, so picturesquely related by 


and devotion ax^e alien to their genius. Yet the 
knightly and noble customs and demeanour 


Hiixdus, and that the feudal ideas of allegiaxice 


5 


fi 

y 


Proc. As. Soc. Beng. 1SG9, pp. 171-2. 

Jour. B. Bt. R. As. Soc. voL III. pt. ii. pp. 36-107- 
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Colonel Tod, may he ranked wdth anything told 

® Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 156, vol. Y. p, 50. 

GeograjRiy of Indlaj p. 516. 
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In tlie clironioles of romance ; and oven down in j barons, and Visi\m*uiltlia surromided hy Lis duel,'- 
ilu: iai* SoatL, ainidi'iativ)us ofDi^l^d^]ial■l desGcmfc, j recalls. uoL so rcmotel}"^, king xirtlmr and Li;- 


lionad Table. 


there are stories popnlai/Iy current ol’ cLainpious 
and Gxpioits Yvducli Don Quixote ^ronld have j Of the many stories told of king Yisvanutha 
put on the saiuc sLelf with tlio deeds of Aiuadls | -^/o vv'ill take that regarding liow ho dealt AVhk 

Some instances selected iVom | fiv'e rebellious cliioLtaius ; it y\m 11 pcrliaps Ik 

I 


a 1.10 



Uie collc^izhn OriinitaUIlsIoriad jianu^crqits, | bettor told in minstrel measave, into wliioa ilic 

tdivod I'v tlxo llcv. Taylor, luay^ not be mi- j •word.s of the old olironicle readily slip : 


iiitererdiiijbor iinlitdittiiig' the J-fibiyaxo'//. j chicttaiiis iu, the Southland had tribute 


used to bring, 


Told still under village iroos and at festival 
UMiherinU'S is tlio store of king' Y isvanatlua, 

%• 'Tn 

seho ruled over tlic l)road regions of Pandiya- 
hiiid irom Arkat dovrn to Tra\'aiil-;or. Ills : Eutnow, togedicr banding, to their sovereig'u lord 


As vassals Lego and loyal, to the great Paiulion 


king; 


birtii vas not. of course, like tlio births of coni- i 
nion men. In incdinuu] roma.nco some faery j 

I 

lady or oncLanted princes:-; v.-ouid Lave been | 
inotlier, but iu the liustilio tale o:ocs that Lis ! 

- - IT* 

jlitiier, Nagaina, avLodi Eon (juixoto Avouid ; 
luiA-o called the Kniylit of tlio Serpent, was a i 

i 


said tluy, 

^Petch tlic tribute if yon Avant it, for avo will .m; 
longer pay.’ 

^Is it so?’ said YisvamULa; "^bc yc sure Andll. 

% 

not be slaclc 

To come vv-ith men cnongh witluil to bring the 
tvibnto back.” 

gi'Ctit warrior and loader of armii's, iwid, after i So with an army forth he marched, and carried \rar 
i.ioiagioug cLiildle.ss, rowed to go in pilgrim ; amain 

gr.isc to Easi, and try who tlier penitence and dc- i Onr all tho.se rebrds’ lands ; but they tlie contest 
e-i'a'ion would win his patron saint or g'od to grant 
him a son. So there ho w'ont, and after; foi't\' 
riays of abstinence and prayer by the sacred 
stream the god rouchsafo'd a .sign of aeccptxmce, 
for, whilst ])athing, his foot struck against a 
.stoiic: that proved to be an emerald liiirjcm, 
and in a di’cam it was convt-'red to him that if 

4/ 

iic .’‘olurned liomo be should Luvo a cLikL So iu 


did .su:staiu, 

Eov stouu aud lierco they A^mrc ; and men on Loth, 
sides thickly fell, 

Till in camp evud all the couiih'y round did moan 
aud Availiuo; swell ; 


And Visvanafcha heard it, and in his lieart ht; 
thom;'ht 

O 

That for him and for his glory such misery was 

I 

Avrou^ht. 

O 

boy wa.s horn, Avhom he named ! jPorthwith he vf rote a letter and Inido his herald go 
A' i M V a. n it t h a, as a S’ift from the god, and who, And to the rebel leader this royal message sliow : 


1.1 uf time a 


- • / 


Bethink ye now: ye are but live, and I one man, 
alone, 

Yet fot' our sakes ariseth up such grieAmus A\^ai!. 
aud moan. 

This inaj^ not be ; uoat list to me : let either force 

draA\' back 

And a stone pillar build betAveen, restraining all 
attack ; 

he gave in charge to one of Lis chiefs to hold, ; ^^d let us Avrite a solemn pledge, and lay it on 
defend, and Iccep in repair ; and, on the further the stone, 

condition of their raising and keeping always i That ye five chiefs shall thither come and fight 
ady a contingent of ti'oops for his service in 


AA'lien he AAms sixtee]i, surpassed all his peers iu 
beauty, accomplishments, and skill iiiall AAuuapons. 
Afterwards, A\dion he came to the throne, he 
made his capital city, AI a d u r a, a moated and 
Availed toum, building a mighty ramparu round 
it Avith circular bastions at intervals, seA^enty- 
two in all . ' Each bastion, Avith its adjoining Avail, | 


re 


Avitli me alone, 


time of need, he gave AAdthal extensiA^e districts I ^ conquer, then all ye, Avith but the Aveods 


to the chiefs in fief-hege. This Avas the origin 
of the P alig ar s, a class well known to us 


ye Aveav, 

Yielding to me your lands and Avealth, fl.Avay on 
foot shall fare ; 


in our early wars. Many of the bastions and t> i i ti n 

i But should ye OA^ercome, then i to you will render 


much of the Avail remain still, or did till lately, 
and many of the representatives of the chiefs 
surAuve on the lands tlien granted to this dav. 

w «/ 

Here was feudal tenure and service established 


ns 


• firmly as by AAhiliam ti 



nd his 


all 

My kingdom and my riches, and abide your hum- 
ble thrall . 

Now let this vow be writteE. and on the pilku" 
laid, 
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A.n(]. inoefc me ia iiglit before ifc, and so this feud 
bo staved.’ 


liis opponent, all slio\v liim to liavo l>ec:ii v/hat 
old Obaucor would Lave called “ a very pariaif. 


Idle live chieib hearkened togetha^ a knigldc.^^ iNor was kidgluly feeling 

mauo Llicy . lacking in liis oppoiientsj i-ekurls tliongli tliev 

' For QUO to iiglil: with five men it wore no equal i T ji * i f 

^ vrerc, us proved ur tlieir re].)eaicd r-jlasa! to 
IVav • j ^ A 

n , ,1 , ,1. 1 ... , aeca‘]dOris eha-lIene^Mit great a.dru.ntago to them- 

better ib wore that one this qnaiTcl wnh tlice .it’'' 

should try ’ selves, and obedience to tlieir on deihat. 

So answer they sent; and thus Visvanatlia made '' :i.n.i.t]La reigned idl A.D. ?L-:iob, in the 

vcyAy : — Henry A^.L, ^vhen, tliongii nien could 

Look now; yc arc .five rulors and o’er cciiiitrios roiiieiniyor the lioroic needs of Jeanne d'Arc, the 


five Ijoar iwvay, 

And I, one idng, come Iiitbcr to force yc to ol^ey. 


institutions; of cliivalrv'wero bc.gi:ining’ to wane, 

f o o 

About two ccntni'ies later, when the old 


And to me alone yield homage : his therefore meet PAnd^m, dominion had become broken up into 


and I'ie.ht 


lessor slatOvS, and the dJuhanuar.dan 7'>r)wer liad 


l.liab;5e Jive all bOgothcr with me alone shculu beuun to overshadow the iiGuiInsulix, h r'l B ai a 


liglit.” 


Howl^eit they vrould not hearken, l>ut chose the 


R a ii g a K r i s li n a vras I'miug in Triclrinapalli. 


mighbiesb lord 


whicli tlic great king Visvainitlia is; said to 

o •-/ 

111 cliaiu-raail find sirded with tlic -oodlicst- = ^ and gallani 

tempered sword, monarcli delighting in bold and adventnrous 

Mounted upon a war-steed ; and so in the midway exploits, not a little alter the fashion ot the fifth 

space James of Scotland. In those days, it is said. 


space 


The chief met Visvanatha by the pillar face to the Muglml Padishah used to send to all coun- 

tries Olio of liis slippers, wdiich vvas placed in 
•Lightly the great Pandion said to that champion ^ state liowdah on an eleidiant, attended bv 


lord, • 


two Nait'abs and several tliousand cavalrv and 


SStrike first/ and he .smote, but deftly the monarch it fo,,,,ed by ch aun,, shaded 


taiMiod the sword. 

^Now strike in thy turn/ undaunted the rebel 
foemau cried. 

Be sure thou need’st not hasten/ the waiTior-king 
rephed, 


by a royal umbrella, and attended by banners, 
kettledrums, and music. On reaching the 
boundaries of the yainous kingdoms the pro- 
cession halted, and the attendant Uavrabs sent 


But three more blows yet strike thou, nor stint word to the king of each country. These kings 
to strike amain.’ came at the head of their troops, paid homage 


to strike amain.’ 

And thrice the chieftain smote him, but evci 
stroke wa-s vain. 


the 


to the slipjoer, lov/ored their own ensigns to it, 
accompanied it to their capitals, and placed it on 


rhen the Raja Yisvanatha spake high to the their thi*oncs. Costly presents ere then made to 

, 1. T J? ^ ^ 

rGOGUoc, Sardars, and tributc-moiiG]^ delivered up to 

‘ Now take good heed/ and smote him an exceeding P d ii d y a country, however, being so 


mie’hvy blow ; 


in t’^vain, 


-.-r mm’ t / • 1. t - t -j 1 1- '1. fan the imperial slipper had not hitherto reached 

.jNo mail the dnit mighr lunder. it clave him right ' _ , 

•„ j.,,., it. Kevertiielcss, wduIstRuia iLangailrishnawas 

111 Lw aiii, JO.. 

And the sundered trunk fell right and left upon reigning, the cwm ITawabs, with all the troops and 
the reddened plain. insignia attendant, set their faces thitherward, 

Then their lands the four chiefs i^endered, and all and came to the boundary of the kingdom north 


in sad array, 

Alone, as tlieiv oath had bound them, went wander- 


of Ti’ichinapalli. Halting thei’O, the bTawuibs sent 
cJiohddrs with silver sticks to inform tb-e Idiiq" 

O 

that the imperial slipper had arrived. The llAja 


ing far awvay. the imperial slipper had arrived. The Raja 

Now this was a passage of arms hardly sur- having heard the message replied, .Fteturn and 

passed in any chronicle of romance, and instinct tell the Nawiibs tha/t we are unwell, and can- 

with the true spirit of chivalry. The king’s not come so far, but if they and all the retinue 

compassionate feeling for the feeble, his desire will come to the other bank of the Kaveri river 

to take all the consequences of his own quarrel outside the tovvui we ■will meet them there.” 

upon himself, and unselfish offer to encounter The Na^viibs received the answer with some 

desperate odds, his courtesy and foiheo-rance to anger,but nevertheless advanced, and on crossing 

4^ 
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llean while orders had 


the Kiiveri and still not seeing the king' became 
excessiyely enraged. Messeng’ers^ however, came 
and appeased them, saying that the Raja, being 
e?cGeediugly ill, would meet them in a palanrp:iLn 

just vvithiii the fort gate, 
been given to the guard only to allow the 

elephant and slipper, ^Yith the Nawabs and 
principal men, inside the gate, but not the rest 
of the troops. So the chief men in charge ot 
the slipper entered, and still not seeing the king 
grew more enraged, but the others said, ' Our, 
king is too sick to enter a palanquin ; come with 
us to the palace gates.'’ Accordingly they 
came to the gates of the palace, but the king 


did not appear. Tlieu, filled with fury at the 
disrespect implied, bliey took the slipper Irom the 
howdali and carried it into the hall of audience, 
where they found Sri Pv^aja Raiiga Krishna ar- 
rayed in royal robes, seated on his throne, and 
surrounded by his nobles and retainers. Seeing 
that he did not make the least motion of respect 
towards the slipper or themselves, the Padi- 
shfili’s Nawabs and men, highly incensed, pushed 
roughly forward, and coming near offered to 
give the slipper into the hands of the king. He 
angrily bid them place it on the floor, but witb- 
out heediug they again tried to put it into his 
hands. Thereupon the king called loudly and 
angrily for men with w'hips, saying, “ We will 
sec whether the Padishah’s people will put the 


5 no 


princes merely zamindars, and aimed at the 
subjug’atioii of all the south of India. J'orishtah 
statc.s that -Anrangzib’s goneTal made a long 
journey to Trichinajoalli and Tanjor, and re- 
ceived tribute from the zamindars of those ca- 
pitals. This waas doubtless done Avith all Mu- 
hammadan haughtiness, and if the long distance 
emboldened a native princo to offer a suecossihl 
check, pride might not have tolerated so humi- 
liating an admission by Perishtah, wdio givei 
details, w^hilst the narrative of the native his- 
torian is very minute and circumstantial, and 
wears mncli appearance of truth. 

Another adventure of this gay and dchonmti re 
kino- is thus told. One evening lie mounted a 

O 

very fleet liorse, and going out by tbc eastern 
gate of the town turned his horse’s head 
towards Tanjor, some thirty miles distant, 
and rode there at speed unattended, though 
he Avas not on good terms Avith the Tanjor 

ArriA^ing* after dark he mingled AAuth 


king. 

O 


the people returning into the city and entered 


Avithiu the gate. Proceeding up the biizar 
street lie A\'ent to a shopkeeper and said, I am 
just arriAmd, my attendants and money are 
coming after, meantime advance me one })agocla 
(3-^ rnpce.s) on the deposit of this ring, and get 
me needful supplies.” Then, having had his 
liorsc tethered and fed, he entered a Brah- 
man choultry and partook of fruits and milk. 


clipper ctai or not.” Then they became STibse(p.mntly, in the first watch of the night, he 
alarmed and threw it down, and the king pnt- disguised himself as a sepoy, entered tlie palace 


tina’ one of his feet in it said to them, “ lias 




s^our Padishlih lost his senses ? When sending 


foot-furniture for us, Avhy sends he not two slip- 
pers instead of one ? Get ye back and bring 
another slipper.” On their amswering fiercely, 
the king had them beaten and driven out. 


on foot in the dark, and sat doAvn in tbc hall of 
the throne near the king, and listened to all the 

O ' 

affiiirs under discussion. He then surveyed the 
whole of the palace, and Avroteon the door of the 
private apartments, ‘‘ To-day wm, Baja K ri s h- 
! n a of T r i c h i u a p a 1 1 i, came here, and having 
heard all the news of the palace left it and 
went away.” Then quitting the palace he re- 
turned to his quarters. Early in the morning 


rin< 2 \ 




Then mounting his horse he set off at 


Vviien they got outside they began to draw up 
kheir troops threateningly, but the king sending 
out a great force fell on them and cut them up. 

When the matter came to the Padishah’s ears, | he called the shopkeeper and, said, “ As our 
on thinking it over he came to the conclusion ! people and money have not come, we Avill send 
that in those distant countries, if snch messages you your pagoda ; you will then return the 
Avere sent, the dai’ing of one would be imitated 
by others ; and vso, after the high bearing of 
Raja^Sauga Krishna, he ceased sending his slip- 
per round to the different rulers. 

The editor of the Manuscripts hardly knoAv^s 
Avhuu to make of this singular affair, and in- 
clines to think that, if true at all, it refers to the 
pride of A u r a n g z i b, who styled all native 


full speed in high glee, and soon reached 


Trichinapalli and entered his palace. Porth- 
Avith sending’ for the ambassador of Tanjor he 
said, “ We have been to your king’s town, 
entered the palace, surveyed the whole of it, and 
written our name on such a door. We also left 
our ring with a shopkeeper ; write now to your 
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king to get and send it us. Your king does not 
keep a proper look-out. He is just and chari- 
table, so we did him no harm, but having 
penetrated so far we might have slain him and 
thrown him out of doors. Tell him, therefore, 
in future to maintain a good guard.” So the 
ambassador wrote, and the king in great amaze- 
ment went to the door of the private apart- 
ments, read what was written on it, and calling 
the shopkeeper gave him ten pagodas, and 
taking from him the ring sent it forthwith to 
the Trichinapalli king. From that time forward 
he had the palace and fort gates very carefully 
Yvatched. 

Again it is told of Ranga Krishna that when 

O o • • 

a great vassal PaligTir, who lived some twenty 
miles from his capital, had been slow in sending, 
as a sort of tribute-heriot, an incomparably 
fine elephant which the king desired to have, 
the latter mounted a swift white horse and rode 
out fast toward the Paligar’s castle, ordering 
some troops to follow as fast as they might. 
Arrived at the castle, he rode in, thrusting aside 
the men who disputed his entrance, tied his 
horse to a pillar, and, sitting dowm on the high 
seat under the porch, bade the warders go and 
tell their master that the king was come. The 
chieftain was then bathing, but, hastily arraying 
himself, hastened with a golden dish of jewels 
and laid them submissive before the king’s feet. 
The Raja then demanded the wonderful ele- 
phant that had no fellow. The overawed 
Piiligar answered, “ For such a trifle it needed 
not the king to have come hither. The elephant 
is my lord’s, but now he is in a furious state, 
and none dare approach him ; when the fit is 


past I will send him.” 




Do not think,” 


replied the Raja, “ that we cannot rule an 
elephant ; let it be brought.” “ But,” the Pali- 
gar urged, “ the elephant is exceedingly fimious ; 
if he sees a white horse he will rush at it and 
none can stay him. Now my lord is mounted on 
a white horse.” The Raja, however, heeded not 
the caution, but commanded the elephant to be 
brought, and its chain cast off whilst he mount- 
ed his horse. This was done with no small 
danger and difficulty, and the men when the 
chain was loosened ran aside. So soon as the 
elephant saw the white horse he rushed at it fu- 
I’iously; but the king, eluding the attack, 
wheeled and galloped about with most skilful 
horsemanship, sometimes facing the elephant 


and sometimes flying, and so drawing on the in- 
furiated animal, till by degrees he at last brought, 
him all the distance to Trichini'ipalli and within 
the walls, where the elephant was mastered by 
stratagem and bound with sfr’ong chains — an 

o o 

exhibition of skill and daring well calculated to 
impress the people. “ Long he ruled,” says the 
chronicle, “ with great courage and high justice, 
and much beloved was he by all folk.” 

We will conclude with a tale of the downfall 
of a royal family that shows more high resolve, 
courage, and devotion than Western people com- 
monly associate with Hindus. About .-\.D. loSO 
an octogenarian king, A c h y n t a V i j a y a 
R a g h a V a N a i k a r, ruled iuTanjor. He had 
a daughter endowed with extraordinary beauty 
and ability, the rumour of which reaching the 
neighbouring king of Trichinapalli he demandeil 
her in marriage, but in a more brusque and 
pei’emptoiy way than the old king her fatlier 
could stomach. So he refused in no gentle 
terms. Enraged at this, the Trichinapalli ruler 
assembled all his forces, and commanded hi.s 
general to march to Tanjor, invest and storm 
the fort, and subdue the entire country. Tiie 
Tanjor troops came out to meet them, but 
were defeated and driven back, and the fort 
invested and stormed, and the invading troops 
surrounded the palace of the old king. The 

* 9 

Trichinapalli general, being a high-minded man, 
now sent to offer terms, and engaged to retire 
with his troops if the king would ask for peace. 
The messengers found the ancient monarch 
engaged in prayer to his favourite god, NiirJ- 
yana. He disdained to speak or to interrupt 
his devotions, but merely made a gesture signi- 
fying, “ Though all be .lost, I will neither sue 
for peace nor yield my daughter.” So the mes- 
sengers returned and reported to the general, 
who then advanced his troops up to the gates 
of the palace. Meanwhile the aged king had 
finished his devotions, and ordering his daughter, 
crowned wives, and attendants to assemble in 
a hall, surrounded them with great vessels filled 
with powder, laid a train and commanded them 
to fire it on a given signal. Then he arrayed 
himself for his last fight, and is described as 
young-looking for his years, with extremely 
overhanging eyebrows held up by gold wires^ 
costly robes studded with gems wrapped round 
him, and in each hand a long brightly burnished 
gauntlet sword. Most of his people had' fled. 
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I'ire faitliful officers of liis bodyguard remained 
by him. It happened that some time before, in 
a fit of anger, he had caused his son to be im- 
prisoned, and one of his followers, reminding him 
of this, said that now was the time for pardon. 

‘■ft is well,” said the old king, “let him be 
brought.” On his appearance, the son, bowing to 
his father with closed hands, uttered this verse : — 

“ The sea buries jewels and throws up a straw. 

Of the treacherous element that is the law ; 

But, father and ruler, we’ll show now to them | come to pay his visit to the Lord of Sriraii- 

gam ;” and, taking them all to the inner shrine, 
they gave them the sacred tulsi, and put the 
Ilaja embraced his son, and commanded the | customary crowns upon their heads, when the 

king with all his retinue, entering the inner re- 
tremendous explosion took place, and the palace cess, disappeared, and were seen no more. There- 
was filled with fire and smoke, walls fell crashing, upon all the Brahmans exclaimed in amaze- 
and flames spread fast. Again the Trichinapalli ment, “ Here is a miracle !” 


interest some in the days when Spiritualism has 
many adherents. The old king, when his re- 
lations with the Trichinapalli ruler were friendly, 
used to resort regularly and pay his devotions 
at Srirangam, the great templeadjoining 
Trichinapalli, and on the very time of his falling 
in combat it is said that he appeared at Sriran- 
gam with all his children, wives, and followers 
who perished with him, whereat the attendant 
Brahmans said, “See! here is the Tanjor king 


That a straw is a straw, but a gem is a gem.” 
Then Achyuta Vijaya RAghava 


signal to be given to the women. Instantly a 


ommander, coming forward, offered terms. 


One reflection occurs. These tales, and many 


Once we liave spoken,” was the reply, “ and use like them, are told amongst the people, and the 

countries in which the scenes are laid now form 


no double speech. Is life or honour greatest ? 
W e thi’ough all ruin will keep our honour. 
Cease words, and come and fight with us.” 
Then the five devoted followers, rushing in turn 


three contiguous zillAs. Many of the palaces 
and forts built by those bygone kings still re- 
am, and some are used as law-courts and 


before the king, fell after slaying many ;■ and dwelling-places, but though the strangers from, 
lastly the king and his son, sword in hand, the West who sit in them deal out peace and 
attacked the foe, and were slain, after each had justice, they can hardly I’eplace in the heart and 
cut down several. imagination of the people the stirring times and 

The chronicle adds a circumstance which may bold deeds of the rulers of their own race. 


MISCELLANEA. 


GOLDEN* MASKS. 


The golden mask found by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mykeue has somewhat perplexed savants, who find 
It difiicult to account for the presence of such an 
article where it was found. Without pretending 
to solve the difficulty, I wish to note a use of 
golden masks in this countiy which may perhaps 
give some clue. In the royal family of Kolhapur 
it has been the custom to build temples, dedicated 
to the tutelary deity of the family, in memory of 
deceased Rajas. In one instance I know of a 
golden mask, supposed to repi’esent the Raja 
whose memory was thus to be perpetuated, being 
presented to the temple, to be affixed to the head 
of the image, and I believe this instance is not a 
solitary one. 

In Mr. Nairne’s Historical Sketch of the Konkan 
tp. 72) he mentions a temple (at Sindhudurg, on 
the coast) dedicated to Sivaji where “ the idol 
which represents him lias a silver mask for com- 


mon use, and a gold ono for festivals, both bearing 
the semblance of an ordinary Maratha face.” 

Doubtless farther iiiTestigation would show 
this custom to be not peculiar to SivSji's family, 
but to be widely spread in India, We may have 
here the survival of an ancient Aryan practice 
which has died out among the Aryan races in 
Europe. 


West 


Saiiffli, l2tJi Oct. 1877. 



SEPULCHRAL URNS IN THE DISTRICT OF 

KOIMBATUR. 

In the 7/idiart Antiqxm y, vol. VL p. 279, there 
appeared an interesting article by the Right 
Reverend Bishop Caldwell on the sepulchral 
urns found in various parts of the district of 
Tinnivelly.^ A well-informed friend, whose at- 
tention I drew to that article, has favoured me 
with valuable information on similar exhumations 

IV. pp. 12, 13, 305 : vol. V. pp. 159, 160, 255, 256 ; vol. VI. 
pp. 41 and 230. — Eu. 
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made iu the district of Koimbatur, a part of 
the Madras Pi’esidency •with which he is inti- 
mately acquainted. I subjoin it, iu the hope that 
it will interest your readers ; 

“ These sepulchral urns are 
found in vast quantities in the 
Koimbatur district, but the urns 
are there of a totally different 
shape — something like this, and 
even more pointed at the base, 
and they generally have a little 
ornament. 

The places of sepulture are also 
different. Aboveground the spot 
is marked generally by a circle of 
rough boulders, and in digging within the circle 
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you come upon a massive stone chest, oblong in 
shape and composed of ponderous slabs. On re- 


But I feel doubtful if this can be the casein the 
instances noted above. Does a Kurd know that 
‘Kui'dis/aV means ‘place of Kurds/ or one of 
the Mongolian tribes of the Caucasus recognise 
‘Daghe5/a7«’ as the place of ‘Daghs’? (By the 
way, does this woi'd indicate the appellation of 
some obscure or extinct tribe, or is it connected 

with ‘ Dagh’ ‘burnt,’ or^Dagh’ [^15], 

‘ mountain’) ? Are these designations now used, or 
not, by the present inhabitants? Or were they 
once in use, but are not so noiv, but only hold 
their place in maps and books ? Or are they 
merely conventional terras invented by map- 
makers and authors, and used for convenience sake 
for indicating districts designated by other names 
by those who dwell in them? Does the ‘stair 
come from some other root, and has it been 
‘ symmetrized’ into conformity with ‘ Hindu- 


case that though the exact meaning of ‘ stau' 


moving the covering slab it is found that the chest stein' ? Supposing these terms to be in indigen- 

is sometimes divided into two compartments by ons use, do those using them retain any inkling of 

a transverse slab iu the centre. One of the end slabs the fact of the word ‘ stan’ meaning a ‘place’? 

always has a hole of about six or nine inches in Ai’e these names traces of the spread of ancient 

diameter cut in its centre, the edges of ■which are Aryan power, — ‘ survivals/ — the signification of 

polished. In these compartments urns of sizes are Tehich is unknown to those who appl}^ them to 

found full of mould, in which fragments of bones characterize their native coniitides ? Or is it the 

may be discovered. Other urns contain spear and 

arrow heads. I think the bodies wei'e burnt and j^j^y -unknown to Georgian or Kurd, yet that 

the ashes put in the urns, as the fragments of there is enough communication with the East to 

bones seemed to me partly calcined. The local enable them to understand half-instinctively that 

name for these places o£ sepultui'e is Pdndava as ‘Afghanis^(^«’ and ‘Hindd^/aw’ mean the ‘places’ 

; but, notwithstanding, the legend is that they of the Afghans and the Hindis, so ^Guvjlstdu 
are the habitations of a race of p)'graies, and ^nd ‘ Kurdi5At?7’ must mean the ‘places’ of the 

that the circular holes were the entrances to the Georgians and the Kurds ? 

The whole subject of the names on the border- 
land of ‘ Ivan’ and ‘ Turan’ is interesting, and I 
think, if fully gone into by a competent hand, would 


dwellings,” 


RIha Varma. 


Quei'ies, 


NAMES OF OOUNTEIES ENDING IN ‘STAN.’ furnish many facts tending to form materials for 
We see on maps sundry countries, not now inti- another chapter in prehistoric annals, or to illus- 
matelv connected with India, and sometimes not trate obscure passages of more modern history. 


now occupied by purely Aryan races, but still 


I believe it is pretty certain that the districts 


acknowledged the right one. The same may 


mainly on the border-lands of the Aryan, Shemitic, in question have had their populations repeatedly 

and Turanian peoples, marked by names ending in changed ■within comparatively modern times. 

‘Stan.’ Thus ‘ Daghesfd/;,’ ‘ Kurdishh?,’ ‘Lazis^ctH,’ Now, supposing the names ending with ‘stan 

‘ Gurjis^aa’ (Georgia), &c. The ordinary derivation to have been originally conferred by pre-historic 

of ‘ Hindhs^da’ is from ‘ Hindh-sthana,’ the ‘ place Aryans, is not the transmission of the names by 

of Hindhs,’ and here I believe it is universally so many different races a striking instance of the 

vitality of designations ? Or have these names 

be said of ‘ Baluchis^da,’ ‘ Sezstdn; ‘ Zabulis/da,’ been given by Aryan races first occupying them 

within the comparatively late historic eras only, 

‘ stan’^ was still in use for the 
ordinary expression of ‘place’? Either conclusion 

is now understood by people of the localities indicated 
(either positively, as being known to mean ‘ place ; or 
indirectly from deduction and connection), and whether, if 

so, this knowledge is inherited/rom their Aryp ancestors, 
or (supposing a Shemitic or Turanian superposition of people 
so complete to as be almost a substitution) by tradition com- 
municated from an earlier race of settlers. 


Afghanistan,’ all of which are near enough to 
India for the meaning of the word to be known 
and applied even within historic times. 

* ‘T7idu’ is still used in India as the designation 
of the “place” of a horse or other animal. ‘ StalV is the 
English equivalent. ‘Stable' in English is almost identi- 
cal, °both in sound and meaning, with the Persian ‘ Istabal. 

‘ Thana' is Indian for a police ‘station' All are un- 
doubtedly connected with the Aryan root ‘ sth ’ indicative 
of Zocal/ty— including I believe, the ‘ in question. 

The main point is whether the meaning of the terzninatiou 


though when 
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if established would demonstrate an interesting 
example of philological phenomena. 

Gaikyadi. 

THE DIGA3IBAE.A JAINAS. 

At Delili I visited the two temples of the 
Digambara Jainas in company with Panrlit Visves- 
’rarnatha, and was received b}' their chief priest, 
the Hhattarka, and the ascetics (who are called 
pandits) in a very friendly manner. They readily 
answered my questions regarding their religion ; 
riiey showed me one of their libraries which is 
kept in the temple near the Chandni Chouk, gave 
me a list of the Bhattarka's books, and offered 
to copy anything I might require. 

During a fortnight's stay [at Jaypur] I be- 
i;aine acquainted with some of the best Digam- 
Ijara pandits, and ol}taiiied through them a good 
foundation for a collection of the works of their 


ascetics and laymen, or Sravakas. The former 

4 

are now divided into Bhattarkas, or high-priests, 
and pandits, or common ascetics ; and into four 
gachhaSj sects or schools, viz,, the Nandi- 
gaclilia, the Sarasvati, the Bharati- 
g a c h h a, and the S y e n a g a c h h a. In older 
times the Digambara ascetics used to go naked, 
and from this custom they derive the names 
D i g a m b a r a, ‘ sky-clad,’ N i r g r a n t h a s, 
‘ without a knot,’ N a g n a t a s, ' naked mendi- 
cants.’ Now they make a compromise Avith the 
spirit of the times and the British law. They 
maintain, as formerly, in theory that a man 
can only obtain salvation when he is perfectly 
niritiama, free from all possessions and all 
desire to possess, and that hence clothes ought 
nob to be worn by a true ascetic. Bub the 
pandits wear the usual dress of the countiy, and 
even the Bhattarkas cover themselves witli 


sect, and more copious information regai’ding ^ chaddav, which they put off when eating. At 

their faith than has fallen to the share of other tl^eir meals they sit perfectly naked, and a pupil 

8i:hskr[tists. Erom the statements of the Jaypur rings a bell to keep off all strangers. The laymen 
panrlits, Avliicli agree in general with those of divided into three Jails, or sub-divisions, 

their Dehli brethren, it appeai ‘3 that the Digam- Khandarwal, Agrawal, andBahirwal, who will eat 

l)ara Jainas arc scattered over a great part of with each other. But each marries within his 

eastern Rajputana, of tbe Panjab, of the Norths own class. Where, as in Dehli, a portion of the 

AVcsterii Provinces, and of the Central India Jainas have left the faith and turned Yaishnavas, 

Agency, and have even some outlying settlements intermarriages between them and their Jaina 

in Gujarat. They name the following towns as caste-fellows may take place. There are, besides, 

the locations of their Vidijdsihdnas, or seats of further sub-divisions of the three Jais, Thus 

loaniiug : — I Jaypur, 2 Dehli, aud Sonpafc among the Jaypur Ivhandarwals there are 

(v/liere a lai'go hlianjdr is said to exist), 3Gwa- A’ispanthis and Thei’apanthis. The former wor- 

1 i 0 r, 4 Ajinir,- 5 Nagar in Rajputtina, 6 ^^hip standing, &c., and the latter seated. The 

R a m p u r-B h a n p u r near Tudor, 7 K a r a n g i, literature of the Digambaras is divided into four 


loaniiug : — I Jaypur, 2 Dehli, aud Sonpafc 


literature of the Digambaras is divided into four 


and 


Surat. These cities, together with A^edas, : 


K ar u a t a, and afabulousisland Jai iiabadh ri, 


1, The Prathamdmiyoga, wliicli comprises all 


which is placed 1500 /ms from Jaypur, beyond works on their their legends and history ; 

Ptamesvaram, arc said to contain altogether to this division belong the tAventyffour Purdnas, 

sixteen vidydstlidnos, among which that at Jay- which give the lives of the twenty-four Tirthan- 
pur is the principal one. The list does not fit the karas, the Tjttarajyurdna, Jlarivamsapiirdna, em. 

' ^ ^ <-w mi -rr A 

state of things in our days. For instance, in 

Ajmir and in Surat there is now no learning. - 

1'here are only small Digambara communities, universe, e,g^ Trilolzasara, Tidohalihuslw.na, Jo- 

whose spiritual wants are attended to by very tishasdra, Pijaganita, Chandrarprajnapti, Silrya-- 


2. The Kavandnuyoga, which includes the 
works describing the origin and the order of the 


i irnoran b B h at b arkas . 

o • • 


It is also clear that the irrajnapti, etc. 


author of the list had no very clear idea of the 


O 

Om 


The Bmsydnnyoga, which treats of their 


extent of the Jaina colonies of Southezm India, doctrine or philosophy. Some of the chief woiks 
oiw. vidydstMnci only is allotted to die Kar- belonging to it the Jomattasdra, Prdvacha- 
nafca country. But the list seems to give the nasara, AsMasahasri, PrameyahamMa-Mdrtand^ 

ijddis, or seats of high-priests, correctly for Rdjavarttiha, etc. 

Central and North-Western India. It is also 4. The Clutrandnuyoga, which tieats of the 
indisputable that Jaypur is noAv the chief seat of Hc/nf-m, customs, worship, &c. To this subdivi- 

Digambara learning. TheDigambaras called them- sion belong the Tnvarndekdra, Mnlachdra, Joga^ 

selves the M u 1 a s a m g h u, or ‘ primitive church,’ rmda, Ashtapdhuda, Fadmdnanda-pachcliisi, &c. 

and assert that the Svetambaras seceded from These divisions are likewise known to the 

♦ _ «... H ^ ^ 

them, while the latter state exactly the opposite. 


Like the Svetambaras, they are divided into 


mulct, Ashtapdhuda, Fadmananda-pachclmi, &c. 

These divisions are likewise known to the 
Svetarabara Jainas, though they usually prefer to 
classify their sacred literature as Angas, Updvgas, 
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Pdinnds, Ghlieda^ aud 2£Masutms. I was parti- 
cularly anxious to find out whether the Digam- 
baras agreed with the Svetambaras about any of 
their inspired works. I soon found that the 


former hold the twelve Aiigas^ the Dvddosdn(j% in 

as high esteem as the latter. A list of the Angas 

which they gave me agreed very nearly with that 

of the Svetambaras. But they asserted that their 

Angas, though bearing the same names as the 

8vetambara books, differed in substance. In 

order to test this assertion, I handed to the 

✓ _ 

pandits a copy of the Svetanibara Bhdgavaii, and 
they at once conceded that it was the same text 
which they used every day. In a like manner 
they recognized theJndtAdhoyrmahathd, the Updsa- 
]cadasd7Uja, and the Avasyahasidras, But they were 
very positive in rejecting as spurious the Svetam- 
bara Achdrdnga, Sutra Kriidnga, NisUlia, Bai- 
pasenti Kalpa, Vfihat Kalpa, Nandi, MaltdriisUha 
Amiyogadvdra, and Vyavahdrasutras, as well 
as ten Pdinnd.s, Of some they declared they 
actually possessed different versions. But, as they 
produced no manuscripts, I have my doubts 
on this subject. On the whole it would appear 
that their libraries are poor in Angas aud other 
Agcmias, and that they do not explain them 
daily, as is done by the Svetambaras. But the 
important point which my inquiries have settled 
is that some of the Angas, at least, are common 
to both DigamlDaras and Svetambaras, and that 
the two sects do not possess entirely different 
sets of scriptures, as has been hitherto supposed. 
T. secimed nearly one hundred Digambara works 
referring to all the four ‘ Vedas\ and a few works 
belonging to their profane literature, among 
which I may mentio]i copies of Jainendra’s Gram- 
mar, with a short commentary and a long one. 
'rhe former was written 1205 A.n. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kolliapur; arrangements were also 
made with one of the pandits to get copies made 
of a number of works which could not be procur- 


4 

ed at once. He has since sent me several packets 

of manuscrijots. I visited also the library of the 

Maharfi.ja of Jaypur, which is extensive, but 

has, unfortunately, no trustworthy catalogue. I 

selected a few Ndtahas aud astronomical works for 

copying. The collection is rich in the latter, as 

the Maharaja Jesingh, the founder of Jaypur, was 

a gi’eat mathematician and astronomer, and many 

of his manuscripts are still extant. 

/ 

The libraries of the Digambara and Svetambara 
Jainas who live there [at Ajmir] are not considera- 
ble ; still I acquired a few of the common Sutras 
for Cambridge. On the 20th December I pro- 
ceeded to Merba, the hlianddr of which town had 


fortunate that Mr. A. C. Lyall, the acting Agent 
Governor General in Rajputana, whom I met in 
Ajmir, had given the most distinct orders to tin’, 
Jodhpur Yakil and Darbar that the hhanddr was 
to be shown to me. Bor I have seldom met with 
a more obstinate and intractable set of men than 
the Merta Panch. They first tried to deny the 
possession of books, then they asked for several 
delays in order to await the return of certain 
Mhs who had gone on a pilgrimage, and dually 
they flatly refused to show their treasures. 
Explanations, orders, entreaties by the officials of 
the town, offers of money, were equally fruitless. 
They surrendered only when the Jodhpur Minister 
sent an oi-der that if within twenty-four hours they 
did nob show their books, the KhotwAl was v.o 
undertake the task and to open the hhanddr on the 
part of the Raja. Thus I was kept waiting for nine 
days, and had finally the inorbificatiou to find 
that the library was not worth so much trouble. 
It contained about 800 well-kept and well-written 
manuscripts, which were neither distinguished by 
their age nor by their contents. The only in- 
teresting news I obtained was the name of the 
son of the famous B a n a b h a 1 1 a, who continued 
the Kddarnhari after his father’s death. He was 
called B h s h 0 n a-b h a t b a. After copying the 
catalogue of the Merta hkaiiddr I went straight- 
back to Jaypur, and had again interviews with uhe 
Digambara pandits, from whom I collected fur- 
ther information aud more books. Among my 
visitors was also the chief disciple of the present 
Bhattarka, who will, in all probability, succeed 
his master. It is rare that such people leave their 
mafias, and I fully appreciated the honour which 
he did me, though he somewhat diminished it 
by giving a false name. — iJr. Piilder in Borahay 
Administration Bcjwrt, 1875-76, 


BUDDHISM IN PUTU. 

A correspondent of the North China Herald 
gives an interesting account of a visit to the 
island of Putu, off the China coast, which is 
entirely given up to Buddhism. No animals are 
allowed to be killed there, and neither fish nor 
animal food may be landed. Temples occupy the 
most beautiful spots, and everywhere shrines are 
built by the roadside, or Buddhas carved upon the 
face of the rocks. The government of the island 
is in the hands of the priests, and the rents from 
the land all go to the temples ; in fact, though 
presents of tea, &c. are sent to Peking, the island 
is more like a dependency than an integral part of 
China. The few graves to be seen suggested to 
the visitor the practice of cremation ; and not far 
been mentioned to me in Bikaner as one of the from the lai’gest temple, and near the beach, he 


oldest and best of the Svetfi-mbaras. It was very 


found one of the furnaces, which consisted of a 


yo 
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sraall room in the hill-side, arched overhead, the 
only peculiarity al^out it being an excavation in. 
the rocky floor about the size of a small coffin, 
intended for the fuel, or to create a draught. 
The following is a brief description of the process, 
as given by a priest : — Three days after death, 
the body, seated cross-legged and enclosed in a 
box, is taken to the furnace. Fuel is placed round 
it, and after a suitable religious ceremony the 
torch is applied, aud the whole pile is soon 
wrapped in flames. It requires several hours and 
40f' pounds of wood to complete the process 




Academy. 


NOTES 


jjr. A. Burnell has discovered a MS. of the long- 
sought Prdtimkhya of the Sdma Veda. It consists 
of about '230 shtras with a commentary, and is 
attributed to Sakatayaua; but, as it is, it is a re- 
latively modern work, and much like the Atharva- 
prdtimkhya (edited l^y Prof. Whitney) in style and 


conciseness. The copy he has is tolerably correct, 
and he hopes to print it shortly. He has also as- 
certained the existence of a pTCtlimciua, a^s yet* 
unknown, which belongs to the Jaimiiiiya Sakha 
of the Scvma Veda, and expects to have a copy soon, 
and also authentic information respecting the 
chants of this Sakha, which differ widely from 
those-knowii already. What he has heard of the 
Jaimiiuya chants makes him think that they are 
in reality far more simple, and perhaps older, than 
the others — e.g. of the Kanthumas . — The Academy, 


Some new Zend publications have been brought 
out by two young scholars, K. Geldner and W • 
Geiger, the nrst of whom is a pupil of Roth, the 
second of Spiegel. Geldner deals w'ith the metrical 
parts of the Zendavesta, and proposes a gi*eat many 
ingenious coi'rections of corrupt passages, while 
Geiger confines himself to the Pehlavi version of 
the first Vendiddd. His conclusions show that 
this version is of no great value for the Zend text- 


BOOK NOTICES. 


iThK PKUsrcu.M, ou PGSci'ipfciou du Yoyaffc en Perse 
eufcrepri.s eiil602 par E'tieuue Kaka.scli de Zaloukenieuy, 
eavoye comaie ambassadeur par rEmpereuv E.odolpbo 
II. uTa cour dugraud-duc de Moscovie et a celle deCbah 
Abbas, roi do Perse. Traduction pnblioe et aunotee par 
Cu. Seliefer, Premier Secretaire interprete du Gouverne- 
raent, Administrateur de lE'eole des Laugues orientales 
vivantes. (ISmo, pp. xxii aud 120. Paris : E. Leroux, 

' i •) 


After the treaty of Madrid, Francis I. had sought 
an rdliance with the Porte, which power, as well 
France, had a vital interest in weakening the 
ir.fiueiice of Austria (then Germany). This alliance 
continued, in spite of short interruptions, till 
the peace of Versailles in 1756, and during 
tlifr reigns of Henry II. and Henry lY. the 
influence of France in Turkish councils was so 
(i-reat as to force Austria to seek alliances against 
them. In 1592 the Turks had commenced a war 
or Austria, that was still being continued in 
Pluimary — wliich Turkey held from Presburg to 
rl'.e Theiss — when Sir Anthony Shirley appeared 
t the court at Prague, bearing a letter from 


ii 


Shah Abbas the Great, proposing an alliauce. 
Tlie emperor Ptudolf II. determined to accept 

the offer, and appointed Stephan Khaklias von 
Salaukhomeny, a Transylvanian, as his envoy to 
rue Shah. Kliakhas took as his secretary a Saxon 
Protestant named George Tectaiider von der Ja- 
beb who on his reburn presented to the Emperor 
an account of the journey and mission, which he 
afterwards published under the title of Iter Per- 
^icum. The embassy left Prague 27th August 
1602, and passing through Breslau, Cracow, War- 
saw. Wilna. and Smolensk aiTived at Moscow on 
tb,e 9tli November, where it was received by the 


Grand Duke Boris Fedorovich. Leaving this ou 
the 8bli December, Salaukhomeny and his suite- 
proceeded by Nijni Novgorod to Kazan and down 
the Volga to Astrakhan, which they reached ou 
27th May. The author’s account of Enssia — then 
sepai’ated by the Don from the Turkish Khanate 
of the Crimea — and of the court of the GrandDuke 
is full of curious information. In August they 
landed at Langheran, in the province of Guilan, 
where, from bad food and water, all fell ill. Eobert 
Shirley met them there to conduct them, but on 
reaching Lauzan, two miles from Langheran, Sa- 
lankhomeny died on the 25th October 1603. Tec- 
tander and George Agelastes then proceeded t(> 
carry out the mission, but the latter also died, oi 
.scarlatina, at Kashin . Tectander found Shah AIj ■ 
has at Tabriz, which he had just taken from the 
Turks, and he gives an intei’esting account of that- 
celebrated Sufawi ruler and his court. He ac- 
companied the Persian army for some time dur- 
ing the campaign in Armenia, and then returned 
with a Persian ambassador through Circassia to 
Kois on the Caspian, and thence to Tereka and 
Astrakhan, finding his way back to Moscow Ijy 
the route he had come. There he met Henry of 
Loo-au, the Austrian ambassador, who left Moscow 

O ' 

with him on the 24th August 1604, when Tec- 
tander’s narrative closes. An appendix of 27 pages 
contains two letters of Salankhomeny’s from Mos- 
cow, his address to the Grand Duke Boris, a letter 
from Boris to Rudolf, and an extract from a re- 
poii: by Henry of Logau. 

The original work is very scarce, and M. Schefer 
has done excellent service in preparing this 
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French version of so interesting a volume, to 
which he has added valuable notes, and an intro- 
duction containing a short but interesting account 
of the Shirleys, and a bibliography of European 
works on the reign of Abbas. The volume forms 
one of the excellent series of 18mo volumes of M. 

Leroux’s Bibliotheque Orientale EhSvlrienne, and 
is illustrated by a curious coloured map of Easteim 
Europe at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and a facsimile of Sadelcr’s portrait of 
Hussain A’li Beg, the Persian sent with Sir 

i\nthony Shirley to the courts of Russia and G-cr- and born again as one of the canine race; how- 
ever, she too remembers her former birth.’ The 
wise Devasmita said to herself, ‘This is a novel 
conception of Duty.’” 

The ‘ execrable device’ employed in the Gesia 
Rometnorum is of a very similar character, and 
employed for similar purposes. The ‘ beldam’ un- 


bassies by order of the king. How while he was 
away from home I lived with other men at my 
pleasure, and so did not cheat the elements of 
which I was composed, and iny senses of their 
lawful enjojnnent. For considerate treatment of 
the elements and senses is held to be the highest 
duty. Therefore I have been born again in this 
world with a recollection of my former existence. 
But she in her former life, through ignorance, 
confined all her attention to the preservation of 
her character. Therefore she has been degraded 


many 


Gksta Eo:\rAXOiUBr, or Entertainiiift- Moral Stories, tra.iis- 
lated Itoui the Latin, with preliminary Observations and 
copious Notes, by the Rev, Charlks Swax, late of 
Oatbarhie Hall, Cambridg’c, ^md revised and corrected by 
Wynard Hooper, B.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 

(London: George Bell and Sous, 1S77.) 

The only fault which we can find with this dertakes to corrupt the wife of a knight. Accord 
cheap and carefully annotated translation of the ingly she makes a little dog, which she possessed, 
Clesta is that, as might be expected in the case of fast for two daj’S, and on the third day gives it 
a book published in England, no illustrations bread and mu.stard. The same results follow as 


whatever are drawn from Sanskrit literature. in the Hindu tale, and the beldam expounds them 

The literatures of other Oriental countries are by in a similar manner. She asserts that her 

no means neglected. But it is quite clear that for daughter was turned into this dog to puni.sh her 

the learned and judicious corrector of Mr. Swan’s cruelty to her lover. The only dilference in the 

translation Benfey and Wilson and Weber have tales is that in the Hindu tale the temptation 

written in vain. fails, whereas in the European form of the story 

We proceed to mention some passages in which it is completely successful. 


illustrations from Sanskrit writers might pro- 
fitably have been introduced. 


xVnothcr incident in the tale of Devasmita may 
be paralleled from the Oesia ItomcinoriiDi, When 


The first and most striking parallel that occurs Devasmita is obliged to separate from her husband, 

to us is one between the dSth tale in Swan’s Geda the god Siva gives each of them a i*ed lotus, saying, 

and the story of Devasmitit in the 13th of “Take each of you one of these lotuses in your 

XAxoKatlidSaritSdfjcira. This was long ago pointed hand, and if either of 3 "oa shall be unfaithful 

out by Wilson TFurA:&*, vol. III. pp. 220{f.). during your separation the lotus in the hand of 

“A Buddhist priestess has been asked by four the other shall fade, but not otherwise.” 

young merchants to corrupt the wife of a friend A .somewhat similar incident is found in the 
named Devasmita. The priestess pays her a visit, Geda llomanortim, tale 69. A carpenter’s mother- 

and gains her confidence. On the day following iii-law bestows o]i him a shirt that possesses this 

she pays her a second visit, and gives a bitch singular properr-}', that as long as he and his wife 

“are faioliful to each other it will neither be 


which was tied up at her door a piece of meat full 
of pepper-dust, which made tears trickle copiously rent, worn, nor stained.” Many parallels are men- 
from the auimars eyes. She then enters Deva- tioned in "Wilson’s note (vol. III. pp. 217 and 218). 
smita’s room and begins to weep. On Devasmita’s One that he has not mentioned -will be found in 
asking her the reason ofhersoiTOW she replies, The Wr!r/lifs Chasie Wife, edited for the Earl^- 

‘My friend, look at this bitch weeping ouLside here. English Text Society by Frederick J. Furni vail, 

This creature recognized me to-day as having lines 5Sff. This nearly resembles the story in the 
l^eenits companion in a former birth, and began to Gesta, but a rose-garland does duty for the shirt. 


weep, which made tears of pity flow from my eyes.’ 


Tale XI. in the Gesta Iloniaiiorum is an account 


W^heu Devasmita beard that, and saw the bitch of a superstition familiar to every student of 
outside apparently weeping, she thought for a Sanskrit literature. It runs as follows — “Alex- 
moment, ‘ What can be the meaning of this won- ander was a prince of -great power, and a disciple 

of Aristotle, who instructed him in eveiy branch 
of learning. The queen of the North, having 
heard of his proficiency, nourished her daughter 
from the cradle upon a certain sort of deadly 


devful sight ?’ Then the ascetic said to hei’, ‘My 
dausrhber, in a former birth I and that bitch were 

O ^ 

the two wives of a Brahman, And our husband 
frequently went about to other countries on em- 
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poison ; and when she grew up she was considered 
BO beautiful that the sight of her alone affected 
many with' madnessd The queen sent her to 
A-lexander to espouse. Ho had no sooner beheld 
lier than he became violently enamoured, and with 
much eagerness desired to possess her; but Aris- 
totle, observing his weakness, said, 'Do not touch 
her, for if you do you will certainly perish. She 
has been nurtured upon the most deleterious food, 
which I will prove to you immediately. Here is 
a malefactor who is already condemned to death. 
He shall be united to her, and you shall see the 
truth of what I advance. Accordingly the culp>rit 
was l)rought without delay to the girl, and scarcely 
had he touched her lips before his whole frame 
was impregnated with poison, and he expired.’’ 
The editors of the Gesta illustrate this story 
copiously, but no pai’allel is adduced from Sans- 
krit literature. The notion is a very familiar one 
in Sanskrit literature, and readers of the Miulrd 
lldlcshasa cannot fail to remember how the vislia 
hamja was employed against Chandragupta. On 
tins occasion Aristotle’s place was taken by Cha- 
nakya. The king of Bauaras employs similar 


4 

{. 


{ 


* J 


devices against the king ofVatsa in the Kail u 
Sa^'it Sdgara {taremrja 19, SI, 81). Numerous illus- 
trations might be quoted to show that the story 
is, as the commentators on the Gestet seem to sus- 
pect, of Indian origin. 

In the 115th talc of the Gesta we read of an 
elephant that no one dared approach, but which was 
lulled to sleep by two chaste virgins. The same no- 
tion of elephants being peculiarly affected by the 
.;]iasuity of women is found in the 3Gth taranga of 
the Katlid Sarit Sdgara^ where a chaste woman is 
able to raise up the wliite elephant Svetarasmi, 
that had fallen down apparently dead. 

The 83rd tale in the Gesta BjOnianorim contains 
n incident found in the Panchedantra : 

" A boar devastates agarden belonging to Trajan. 
It is wounded three times and then killed. When 
tlie cook was preparing it for the table, he reserv- 
ed the heart for his own eating. This annoyed 
the emperor, and he sent to inquire after the 
lieart. The cook declared that the boar had no 
licart, and when called upon to justify this state- 
ment defended it in the following way: — 'The 
boar in the first instance entered the warden and 

w 

committed much injury. I, seeing it, cut off his 
left ear. Now if he had possessed a heart he 
would have recollected the loss of so important a 
member. But be did not, for he entered a 
second time : therefore he had no heart. Besides, 
if he bad had a heart, when I had cut off his right 
ear he would have meditated upon the matter. 




which he did not, for he came again and lost his 
tail. Moreover, having lost his ears and liis tail, 
had he possessed a particle of heart he would have 
thousrht: but he did not think, for he entered a 
fourth time and was killed. For these several 
reasons I am confident he had no hearc.’ The 
emperor, satisfied with what he had heard, ap- 
p)lauded the man’s judgment. 

This reminds us in the most forcible w^ay of tlie 
second story in the 4th book of the Panchatantra. 
There a jackal persuades an ass to visit a sick 
lion; the lion wounds him, but the ass escapes. 
The ermning jackal persuades the ass to visit the 
lion a second time, when he is killed. The lion, 
then goes to bathe, like a good Hindu lion, before 
making a meal off him. In the meanwhile the 
jackal devours the ears and the heart. When the 
lion taxes him with making his food impure in 
this way, the jackal replies that the ass had nei- 
ther ears nor heart, otherwise he would never 
have run into danger after he had had one narrow 
escape from destruction. The same story is found 
in Babrius’ fable 95. There the ass is represented 
by a deer, and the jackal by a fox. The fox de- 
vours the heart only, which makes M. Wagener 
remark that Babrius is plus conseqaent compared 
with the Indian fabulist. The fox’s defence is most 
triumphant : 


OvK. €i)(^ Travrms^ ” pq ptiTqv 

" Tvovqv S’e/xeXXe Kaphiqv qris 

iK 0€vripov Xiovros ^Is oIkov^ 


Possibly this story suggested to Shakespeare the 
lines 

" O^sar should be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear.” 

An incident in the ISfch tale, p. 46 of the pre- 
sent edition of the Gesta, reminds us of the story 
of Pandu in the Mahdblidmta ; and one, in the otli 
tale, p. 91, of that of Sridatta in the Katlid Sarit 
Sdgara, taranga 10^ Slohas 140-150. Numerous 
other parallels would no doubt present themselves 
to those better versed than the writer of the pre- 
sent article can pretend to be in Sanskrit folkloi’e. 
But we have said enough to show that the fa- 
shionable neglect of Sanskrit literature which pre- 
vails in England has detracted considerably from 
the value of this edition of the Gesta, 

This collection of tales must always be interest- 
ing to Englishmen, as from it Shakespeare drew 
the plot of at least two of his plays. 

The pi’esent edition contains much curious and 
valuable illustrative matter, though, if it had been 
revised by a scholar well read in Hindu folklore^ 
it might have contained a good deal more. 

C. H. T. 




T 


his trait recalls tiie tale of Unmadini {Katha Sarit Sdgara, iarangOj 15, sloha 65), 
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Sr\NSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


EY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.R.A.S. 

{CoihfAiiued from ])• R^)- 


No, XXXV. 


riTH I S and the following two inscriptions are 

the remaining three early K a d a m b a 
Sanskrit copper-plate grants, of which I have 
already made mention at p. 22 of the preceding 
volume. It appears that they were found in 
excavating the bed of a tank at Dcvag'iri, in 
tlie Karajg'i TThuka of the Dhrirwad District. 
They were referred in the first instance to Mr. 
Pandnrahg Vehkates Chintamanpetkar, Cana- 
rese Translator in the Educational Department, 
whose paper on them, after being submitted to 
rjovernment, was made ovG.r to M.i\ llurgess, as 
AVrehiCological Surveyor, and sent on to me to be 
}'(fcast for this journal. I found it necessary, 
however, to wait till I could obtain the originals 
themselves for inspection. In the meantime 
Mr. K. T. Tolaiig has published transcriptions 
&c., of the same plates in the Jo 2 i}\ Bo. Z>r. E. 
As. Soo., Vol, XII., pp. 300 et seqq. I have 
found his versions, as well as those of the Ca- 
narese Translator, useful to refer to in respect 
of a -few doubtful points. 

Tlie present grant is on three plates, about 
> long by broad. The ring connecting 
the plates is 0' '‘2 thick, and is an oval, — 2'''4by 
Y^'S. The seal, also, is oval, — by l"-4 


The device on it, a good deal worn, is that of 




some animaP standing towards the proper 
right, but with its head turned round to the 
left, with the figure of a god or a man leaning 
against it or sitting on it. 

The grant is by D e v a, or D e v a v a r m fi, 
the son and Yiivardja of the Kadamba Ma- 
hdrdja Kris h n a v a r m a, and is issued at 
T r i p a r V a t a, a locality which I cannot iden- 
tify. I place these two kings in early times, 
either slightly antecedent or slightly subsoipicnt 
to the K a k u s t h a v a r m a and his successors of 
Nos. XX. to XXVL of this Series, lint I mii^t 
abandon the specific argument on which, at voi. 

VI., p. 23,1 arrived at S a ka 360 (a.d- 438) as 

about the date of K r i s h n a v a r m a. For, in a 
stone-tablet inscription from Lakshmfiswar, Saka 
890 (a.d. 960-8) is given as the date of M a r a- 
simhadeva, the younger brother of tlu^ 
G a u g a king H a r i v a r rn a of the Merk aril, 
Nugamaudala, and Mallohalli plates. And if as I 
think is the case, this date is the true one, and 
not that of the Merkara and Nugamaudala plates, 
then it follows that the present Krishna- 
V a r m a cannot be the same K r i s h n a v a r m a 
whose sister, according to the plates, was married 
to M a d li a v a, th e grandson of H a r i v a r m a . 


Tmnscriqdylon.^ 

First riatc. 

lSvumi-j\Iahris&ia-mHtri-gaii-a(u)nudliyat-abhishiktasya Manavya- 


[ ^ ) SrF'-vijaya-TrijDarvvate 

sagotrasya 

[ ^ ] pratikrita-SYadhyaya-charchya(rchcha)-pavagasya adi-kala-rajarshi-bixnbanafa asrita-jan- 

•ambaiiam 


j " J Kadambanafu dharmma-inaliiuTijaf 
[ ] srimanta-rajav3sesha-i’atuasu(sya) * 


asvamedha-yajinah samar-rirjita-vipnl-aisvaryyasya 
N aga j- imakramy a- d ay- fi nubh utasy a^ 




^ Thn Cauarese Translator takos it to be a horse or -Ijul- 
loelv. The head, "wbieh is the only part at all clear, seems 
to mo more like that of a deer ^vil:h short horns. 

- An asterisk, attached to a letter or mark of pnnetua- 
lion in square lirackets, denotes that such letter or jnark 
of punctuation is not in the oricfiual at all. An astensk, 
attached to a mark of punctuation not in brackets, denotes 
that in the oriM’iiuil a mark is used which it is not coii- 
venitmt to represent in the priiitin.'r, and for which the or- 
dinary mark of ijunetuation is substituted. 

^ This word, — h’/, — is close to the margin 'of the xdatc ; 
tlie vowel is distinct, and }>urts of the otlier two letters are 
clear enough to be read in the original, though not enough 
so to come out well in the facsimile. In No. XXXYI., 1. 2, 
and No. XXXVII., 1. 1, is not jme- 

-■■eded by the honoi'ific i:>retix sr?. But the word can have no 
other application in the present case; and we have ana- 
logous ii3stances in No- XX., 1. 3, 

und No, XXI., 1. 0. and in Avf-ini/aya-Faiiayanit-m 
No. XXL, 1. 13. . . , ■ 

This passage is corrupt, and is ditricult to deal with. 


Harad-amala- 


Mv. K. T. Tclafig reads 

and does not offer any oxpla- 
Vintion of it. But he roads two lettei’.s w’rongly ; for, tl'e 
fourteenth is jd, not,//, and the sixteenth is I ra-, not /o'u 
The Canareso Translator is altogether wide of the mark. — 
SHfdiiajanohiranddjdkahk^^^^ From the context of 

the other genitive cases, I have no doubt that we must 
ta-ko the eleventh letter, sn. to he a mistake for si/a. And 
the remaining letters form words intelligible by themselves, 
fcliough not so as a whole, because there is no apparent rea- 
son why persons of Ni\ga descent sliouhl be referred to bore. 
rioAvevor, I see no other suitahh* wxiy of explaining the 
passage. It is, indeed, just possible, as the eleventh letter 
may be either .sH or o.., that — 1, the of vaf-ix'syu has 
been omitted altogether,— and 2, jc ’Doing by nhstalce y’or 
ma, the second waml should he <f>tiCuiamrvii-iVciriinyay Ac., 
i.c. ‘ a heritage, not to bo arrived at by tirle-dtyjds, but 
possessed from timeiinmemoriar (see Monior Williams, .y.v. 
ariuad.ma) ; but this is in’obabl y going too far for an expla- 
nation, and I do not know 'whether Cwarmna- is capable of 
beingused in this teehnical sense, in the same way as dec riin . 


THE IHDIAH AHTIQHAEY. 
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Second jjlctte ; first side, 

[ J nabliasy=iiclita-sasi-sadns-aik-atapatrasya dharmma-raaharajasya Sri-Krislinavarmixianali 

priya- 

[®] tanayo De[va'''^]vai’iiima-yuvarajah SYa-punya-plial-abhikuriiksliaya triloka-bbuta-bita-closinali 

[ ^ ] dliarmma-pravartaziasya Arhatah bliagavatah cliaityalayasya bbagiiasariiskar-ai'clicliana- 

mabim- a rtthaih 

dvadasa niyarttauiiui kshetram 

dattavuu [|1'^'] Yu sya 


A T A A 


] yapaniya[sa"-]iigli6bbyah Siddbakudai 


raia-munena 


Second flute ; second side. 


j’ “ ] apahai’tta sa pamclaa-maliripataka-sa(saiii)yiikfca,(kfco) 1| bhavati yo sy=abliiraksliita sa 

ptinya-phalam=asuut;e [H*] 

Uktaiii cliaiii(clia) [p^] Pa(ba)kubbii’=vya(vva)siidhri bhukta i’ajabbis=Sagai’-adiblu(bliih) 

yasya yasya yada bliiiunh tasya tasya 
’■"n tadl'La(da) pbala(laiii) ll A(a)dbliir=ddattarh tribhir=bha(blia)ktam sadbliis=clia pai’ipiilitam 

etaiii na nivarttanto purvva-raja-ki'itrmi cba [l|*] 
A‘] Svaih datum su-maliacli-clibakyam duri“klia[m=a*]ny-arttlia-prilaiiam dauaii: va pillanaiii 

v=eti dfiuacli=clilirey6 nupi'ilana[m°J [H*] 

Tliiixl flute. 


Sva-dattaiii para-dattaih 


A 

va 


^ • m 


IS 




JO bareta va.sundbaram sbasbfcim varsba-sabasrani narako 

pacbyate tu sab 

Srl-Krisbna-nvipa-putrona Kaclamba-kula-kefcuna rana-priyena Devena datta bliuuii8= 


Day-amrita-sakb-asvada-puta-puuya-gun-a(e)psun; 


i 


Devavarmm-aikavirena 



datta (tta) 


Jaiuaya bbur=iyaih 


}_-®l Jayaty=Ai’bam3=tril6k-e.4ab savva(rvva)-bbiita-bitaiii-karab rrig-ady-ari-baro nanto uanta- 

A / 




iuiig 


,,s 


Translation. 

At tbc glorious and victorious (citj of) T r i- 
P k r vat a^, tbrougb a desire for tbe reward of 
];is own meritorious act, tbe Yuvaruja D ov a- 
varma, — tbe beloved son of tbe pious Great 

S r i-K r i s b n a V a r ni a, avIio was con- 
becrated by Laving meditated on the assem- 
biat^'e of the mothers of S y a m i-j\I a h a s o n a ; 
■'AdiO’ Avas of the kindred of Mu navy a; who 
y as thoroughly well versed in the system of 
private study and inquiry that he had adopted ; 
who was the pious Great King of the K a cl a m- 
b li s, who (m /.heir acliieveinc/its cc7id behaviour) 
are tbe counterparts of saintly kiugs^ of pri- 


A correction lias to bo made in tlie transliteration table 
at Tol. YI.j y. 130. The diacritical mark o£ the letter used 
to represent the li JiltvO/inxiUiia' has dropped out in print- 
in’? : it should be ' !]•’ 

Thera is a mark below the line, which may, perhaps, 
1)0 part of this letter, — niy — the rest being effaced ; but the 
letter seems rather to have been omitted altogether. 

■ sc. * the city of the three hills.’ 

^ This epithet, dharriw.-mahO/rO.jaj is also intended to 
compare him with Dharmarfija, sc, Yama, and also Yudhish- 
thira, ‘ the king of justice.’ 

EOjarshij—o. person of the Kshatriya, or regal and 
military class, who has also acquired tho'status of a Rishi, 

or saint, fjy devoting himself to religions observances and 
austerities. 

See note 4 to the transcription. 


jnana-d:rig=isvarah 1| 
initiye times, and who are as fathers to their 
dependants ; who celebrated horse-sacrifices ; 
who acquhed great wealth in battle ; "who was 
a very jewel among chieftains and excellent 
kings^^; who enjoyed a heritage that Avas not 
to be attained by persons of N a g a descent^^ ; 
and A\dio possessed the sole umbrella {indicative 
' of miiversal sovereignty), Avhich Avas like (in the 
pnrity of its vjhiteness) .to the moon Avhen it has 
risen in the cloudless sky of antumn, — gave a 
field, {of the measure of) tAvelve nwarta-nas by 
the royal measure, at (the village of) S i d d h a- 
k 6 d a r a, to the sects of the T a p a n i y a for 
the purposes of the glory of repairing anything 


This word, occurred in No. XXL, 1. 9, and 

Xo. XXII., 1. 17, in a way that led me to interpret it as 
meaniug ‘ to be supported.’ It now seems, however, to be 
the name of a sect, and the translations of those two 
passages should be altered accordiugly. lu the translation 
of No. XXI., instead of ' for the purpose of suiDporting the 
Kurchakas, who are naked religious mendicants’, read 
‘ {for the benefit) of the Ynpaniyas, the Nirgranthas, and 
the Kui'chakas’ ; and, in the translation of No. XXII., 
instead of ‘ that ascetics should be supported during the 
four months of the rainy season ; that the learned men, the 
chief of whom was Kumaradatta, ^ ^ should accord- 
ing to justice enjoy all the material substance of that 
greatness read * that the learned men, the chief of whom 
was Kumaradatta, "who are ascetics of the Yapaniya sect, 
^ should according to justice enjoy all the material 
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tliat may be brokeiP" and performing' tlie family of tlie Kadambas, and wlio was 
worship of the temple of the holy A r h a t, fond of war. This land was g'iven to the 

who points out that which is beneficial to the Jaiua^^ by Devavarma, the bravest of 

iuhabitants of the three worlds, and who propa- mankind, who desired his meritorious acts and 
gates religion. virtues to he piunfied by tasting' the happiness 

He, who confiscates this incurs the of the nectar of compassion. 


guilt of the five great sins; he, who preserves 


Victorious is the Arhat, the lord of the 


it, enjoys the reward of a meritorious act! three worlds, the worker of the welfare of all 
And it has been said : — Land has been enjoyed people, the destroyer of passion and other 
by many kings, from S a gar a downwards; {mental) enemies, the eternal one, the lord 


lie, who for the time being possesses land, 


who knows eternal knowledge ! 

No. XXXVL 


This grant is on three plates, about 5''*2 


enjoys the fruits of it 1 That {grant) which is 
bestowed with libations of water, and that 

which is enjoyed by three Qieneratioiis)^ and long by 2'^‘3 broad, 
rdiat which is preserved by good people, — these plates is about thick, and is almost a circle 

are not resumed ; and, also, (^grants) that have in diameter. The seal is ova], — by 


Tlie ring connecting the 

O O 


0''‘9 ; wliatevei' device or writing may have 

The characters are 


been on it is now illegible. 


been made by former kings ! It is very easy 
to bestow one’s own property, (hut) the preser- 
vation of the pro23erty of others is difficult ; small and. neatly cut, and are for the most part 

iij' the question is) whether giving or preserving very ■well preserved. 

{is the more commendable act ), — preservation is The plates record a grant by Mrige.sa- 

better than giving ! He is tormented in hell for v a r a v a r in a, the son of S a n t i v a r a- 

the duration of sixty thousand years, who con- 
fiscates land that has been given, whether by was the ‘Paushayear. 


va r m a, in the third year of his reign. 

This M 


which 




A / 


himself or by another ! 


r 1 g e s a- 


Land 


was 


given 


e V a, who was the son of the king 


V a r a V a r m a is undoubtedly the same person 
at T r i p a r V a t a by as M r i g u s a, the grandson of K a k n s t h a- 

f 

Sri- varmu, who bestowed the grant recorded in 


Krishna, and who was the glory of the No. XXI. of this Series. 


[ ^ ] Siddham 


Transen^Hton, 

First plate. 

Jayaty=Arhaibs=trilok-csah sarvva-bhuta-hite ratah 


i-ag-ridy-ari-hai'D 


[ ^ ] n^i^to nanta-jnana-drig-isvarah || Svasti Vijaya-Vaija[ya^']ntyii[m^“] Svami-Mahnsena- 


[ ® ] matri-gau-anuddhya(dhyri)t-ubhishiktrinam 


IG 


Miinavya-sagutninam 


liariti-potranaiii 


[ ^ ] A(a) ngirasam pratikrita-svaddliya(dhya)ya-charchchakrinri[m^^] sacl-dharmma-sad-aihba- 

na(nam) Kadaiiibrinaiii ancka-janmantar-o- 

. fdiav4rjjita-parama-ruchira-drida(dha)-satvah visuddh- 


/. 


fi 


auvaya- 


_ ° ] prakrity-aneka-purusha-para,(raih)parri-gate jagat-jiradipa-bhute mahaty=V®dit-6dite Kukii- 


Sri-Mr i gesavaravarmma 


atmanah 


.Mjyasya 


[ ^ ] sth-iinvaye Sri-Santivaravarmma-tanayal; 

[®] tritiye varshe Paushe sariivatsare Karttika-masa-bahula-pakshe dasamyum 

[ ® ] tithau Uttarabhadrapade nakshatre brihat-Paralure tridasa-pati-makuha-paripri(ghn)shta- 
[ ] charu-hharauebhyah param-Arhad devebhyah saihmarjjaii-opalepau-rihhyarchchana-bhagna- 

samskiira- 


substance of that ^greatness during th.e four moutlis of the 
rainy season.’ 1 ojpaniya, as tlie name of a sect, is not ex- 
plained in Monier Williams’ Dictionary. Mr. K. T. Tolang 
suggests tliat it may mean ‘ those "who are to go away, i.e. 


would only give it the same meaning as Nirgrantha, where- 
a;S, from the two terms being both used in No. XXI., 1. 9, 
they must have distinct and separate meanings. 

Bhagna^sapiskara, here and in No. XXXVI., 1. 10, 
and hliOjgnoj^lcTiyOjj in No. XXXVII., 1. 24, see.u to mean 


UlUcll tllC saiUG tlS otliGr 

mseriptious. ’ ^ Arhat.’ 

[I See the remarks at vol. VI., p. 2ihy and p. 24a, note J. 

^ This letter, ?u-, — seems to have been omitted in the 

ongmal, and the place loft blank in which it should have 
been written. 

This letter, m,— -is follo^ved in the original by the 
letter na. This last is superiiuons and unmeaning, and 
seems to have been partially erased after having been 
enpaved. The same remark as note 15 above. 

^The vowel, ti, is faintly discernible in the original, 
but does not come out well in the facsimile. 
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Second plate ; second slde^ 

I “] maliim-iirttham gTam^para-clig-vibliaga-slm-abliyantare raja-manena cbatvurimsan-ni vart- 

tanaih krishna-bliumi- 

• • 

k.slietram cbatvari'® kslietra-nivarttanaui’'" cba"" cbaityrilayasya babih ekaih nivarttaiiaiii 

pupp (sbp)-ai-ttbam"'-" 




[ de va- ]cn lasy=a n gan axi =cb a 


ekaiii 


•l-i 


nivavttanam=eva savvva-parihara-yuktaiii datfcaviiu 

] mabarajal/ [ll*] L6bbad=adharmmad=va ya(y6) sy^aWiibartta sa paiicba-maluipataka- 

sainyukto bhavuti 

I yo sj-fibhiraksliitri sa tat-punya-pliala-bLAg=bbavati [ip*'] UktaE=:cha [l''*'] 



nv= 


vvasudha blnikta 


Third 2>lal£. 


iC 


17 


:'is- 


10 ' 


'] rajabliis^Sagar-Adibliili yasya yasya yada bliumih tasya tasya tada plia]a[m] [11''' | Sv^a- 

dattam para-(da)i;tain(i^Aiu) vA 

yo harota vasuiidliarA('i*am) sbashtiin varslia-saliasrani nai^akc paobyatc tu sail [H "] .At.lliliir- 

ddattaiii tribhiv^idniktam 

sadb1ds=cba paripAHtarh cfcAni na nivavttante purwa-vAja-kritaiii cba [|1"] Svan-dA^nns 
su-mabacli-clihakyani diirikham^aiiy-Arttha-pulanarii danaiii va palaaaiii v=oti danacIi=cblirt*yo 

nnpAlana[iii] \ \y^j 


4 

1 ^''] rarama-dbiimiudkeua IJmiiakirtti-bbojakdna likbii=eyavh patfcika [|1*] Iti siddbiv=astu 



.V- -1 

%V 

J 


Trcf}]datlon, 

Itis accomplislied ! Victorious is the Arli at, 
rlie lord of the three worlds, who delights in 
the welfare of all people, the destroyer of pas- 
sion and other (m-eiiial) enemies, the eternal 
one, the lord who knows eternal knowledge ! 

Hail! At the victorious (clti/ of) Vaija- 
y a u t Sri-J\.[ r i ge s a v a r a v a r m A, — who 
was the Great King-^ of the K a d am b a s, wlio 

O ' 


are consecrated by having meditated on the 
7aothcrs of S v A mi-jM a h A s e n a, who are of 
the lineage of Munavya, who are the de- 
scendants^ of H A r i 1 1 , who are of the sons of 
Augiras, wdio have adopted the system of 
private study and inquiry, and wlio are as good 
fathers to the true religion ; who accpiired a 
great quantity of religious merit in many otlier 


o 

nlvari 



s 


2.3 


iprevlom) births ; who achieved brilliant and 
steadfast courage in battle ; and who was the 
son of S r i-S A ii t i v a r a v a r ni A, in the family 
of K A k u s t h a, ^vhich laas been continued by 
a succession of many men according to the 
nature of a pure lineage, and Avhich has be- 
come the lamp of the world, and is great, and 
lias risen higher and higher, — in the third year 
of his reign, in the P an s h a vear, on the tenth 

O' t/ ^ 

luruirdayin tlic dark fortnia'ht of the mouth 
K A r 1 1 i k a, under the TJ 1 1 r A b h a d r a- 


I pad a constellation, at {the village of) tlie greatc^r 
P a r a 1 n r a, gave to the divine supreme 
Arhats, Avhose beautiful feet are rubbotl by 
the tiara of tlic lord of the gods {iolio 6o/r.s' doini 
to perform oheisance to i/teni), for the purposes 
of the glory of sweeping out {the ieoiph f Uiiid 
anointing (^the Idol 'ivlth ghee) and performing 
worship and repairing anything that may l.)e 
broken, a black-soil field, {of the ineasme rf) 
forty nivarfxmas by the royal measure, within 
the boundaries of the western division of tlu: 
village, — and a field {of the measo^re tf) four 

and {a jield of the rneasnre of) one 
nivartautf, outside the chaiti/a-hwM^ for the pnr[>ose 
of (decorating the idol with) flowers, — iuid the 
courtyard of the temple, (measuring) one nlcar- 

i 

fana ^ — entirely free fronj taxation. 

He, wlio confiscates this {grant) tlirongh greed. 

or impiety, incurs the guilt of the five great 

sins ; he, who pi’eserves it, enjoys the reward 

of that same meritorious act ! And if: has 

been said : — Land lias been e,u joyed by many 

kings, from S a g a r a downwards ; (&c.) ! He 

# 

is toi'mented in bell for the duration of sixty 
tbousand years, (&c.) ! That {(jranf) wbicb 
i.s bestowed with libations of water, (etc.) ! It 

one’s own propei'ty, 


Probably what is iutendi'd is rhai n/t'-nTriimifanuih 
dia, 

I'liiri word is follov.-ed by ii niarlc, wbic-li rt?s»?iiibles the 
lettor tO; but the rnea.nirig' of which is- not obvious. It may 

'uavt; bec-u oiigTaved by rnistalw for the letter fbh the first j 

of the following wtjrd, which was thon repeated, and formed j See uote ID to the transcription. 


is very easy to 
(&c.) ! 



coiTectly, in the ne>:t line. 

Vauavasi: tlie vnoderu Banawasi. 

-yo/olrd/a/i has to be brought liaek to thii^'plaf’-e froio 
1 . Ik in order to govern the genitive en-se KadaihbCenCi thi 
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IPourtli plato, 

f‘'^] cleva-karmmalcara-bliagnakriya-praTavttaix-ady-arfcth-opayogriya 
nyaya-labclbam 


deva-blioga-samayena 


f\ 

yo 


bbirakshati 


sa 


bfcad^ovaih 

tat-phala-bh;\- 




g-ldiavati 


fy 


yinasayet^sa pauclia-maliupHtaka-sarnyukto bliavati 


[ 


%v 


Ukfcau=clia [ 1='" ] Baliubliir^vvasudlia bluiktri rujabliis^Sagar-udibliih yasya yasya 


yada bbumis^tasya tasya tada plialam 


Navavara-sonripatina likliifcj 


A 

a 


! 





TranslaUon. 

It is accomplislicd ! At the victorious {city of) 
V aijayaiiti, (it ■loas^'^) the lunar day of the 
full moon, the eighth fortnight of the rainy 
season, and the fourth year, productive of 
victory and long life and health and wealth, 
(of the reign) of the victorious and prosperous 
S r i-M r i g e s a V a r in a, who was consecrated 
by having meditated on the assemblage of the 
mothers of S v a mi-M a h a s 6 n a ; who was 
of the lineage of M a n a v y a ; who was the 
descendant of H arit i ; who was thoroughly 
W'ell versed in the system of incpiixy that he 
adopted ; and who was the pious Great King* 
of the K a d a m b a Sj who are the countex’parts 
of gods. 

The victorious and prosperous Sri-Mri- 
g e s a V a r m il, the pious Great King of the 
K a d a m b a s, — who ha d acc[uii"ed great i^eli- 
gious merit in many other births antecedent to 
this (clcde mentioned (tbove) ; who was of a pure 
lineage on both the paternal and the matexmal 
side ; whose gi*eat and noble mind busied itself 
in learning and investigating the true meaning 

of the many sacred wiitings which efiect that 

% 

which is pleasant and that which is beneficial 
in both worlds; who had properly exercised 
himself in manly sports, comprising the riding- 
on elephants and horses, and the use of weapons, 
and other things; who was clever; who v/as 
skilful ; who was expert in the art of govern- 
ment and in propriety of conduct; who ac- 


quired 


great and steadfiist 


courage in many 


fights; who was possessed of noble intellect 
and firnmess and courage and liberality ; who 
achieved great wealtli hy the strength and 
prowess of his own arm in great stress of war ; 
who w-as devoted to properly protecting his 


• Aslt, or ah'hut, has to be supplied after pa. uriinamOst 
in 1. (]. 

Scctapata, orSrdtdiiilxu'U,— aseot of Jain ascetics who 
wear wriite clothes. 


subjects ; who was a veiy mooii to cause to 
blossom the lotuses which were his own rela- 
tives ; who was constant in making gifts of cows 
and land and gold and couches and clothing 
and food and many other things to gods and 
the twice-boiui and spiiutual pi’eceptox’s and 
holy men ; whose gTeat wealth was being en- 
joyed equally by learned men and his fi’iends 
and his own kindred ; and who imitated tlio 
conduct of kings of primitive times, — divided 
the village of K a 1 a v a h g a into three por- 
tions, and bestowed it. Among them, firstly, 
one shai^e was for the holy A r h a t and tlie 
great god Jin end ra, who inhabited the su- 
preme and excellent place (called) ^ the hall of 
theArhat.’ The second was for the enjoy- 
ment of the sect of eminent ascetics called 
Svetapafca^®, wliicb was intent on practis- 
ing tbe true i-eligion declared by tbe A r h a t. 
The third was for tbe enjoyment of the 
sect of eminent ascetics called N i i- g r a n- 
tha.**" 

He reaps the i-eward of that same {ad of 
piety), Avbo, on the understanding that it is for 
the enjoyment of the god, preserves this (ijrani) 
which has been duly acquired, {and applies it) 
for the use of the grain which is the portion of 
the god, and the worship of the god, and the 
oblation, and the and the performer ol:' 

the rites of the god, and the maintenance of 
the repair of whatever may be broken, and 
other objects ; he, who may destroy it, incurs 
the guilt of the five great sins ! 

And it lias been said : — Land lias been enjoy- 
ed hy many kings, from Saga r a downwai-ds ; 
(&c.) ! 

{This charter has Iceu.) written hy the Gene- 
ral, jST a r a y a r a . 


Nir'jv(i/iit1i,i2,—a sect of Juin ascetics wiio woa,i’ no 
clothes. 

Charn,—ih pi'eparLitioii of rice, barley, autl pulse, 
boiled with butter and milk, for presentation to a god. 
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WHERE 


HIWEN THSANG ? 

BY A. C. BURNELL, Ph.D., M.C.S. 


It is well known that Hiwen Thsang men- an sud-est, on arrive an royanme de Seng-kia-lo 
cions^ two ports on the Coromandel coast both (Siihhala — Ceylon).'’ 


of which he calls Charitrapura, and from 


It appears that Hiwen Th,sang returned to 


in the north-east of the kingdom. 


which, he informs us, the traffic with the further Kanchipura from Malakiita, and thence went to 

East was conducted. The most northern of Iv o ij ka na p nr a,“ the modern Korikana- 

these was in the far north the southern Charitra- halli,in Maisur. It is thus evident that Ma- 
pnra has been usually asserted to have been what dura, and the extreme south of India cannot be in- 
is now called Negapatam, but the reasons for tended by Malakuta; and again, if this be 
this position appear to me to be without founda- assumed to be Madurii, and Charitrapura be 

tion, and the identification seems a mere guess. assumed to be Negapatam, it is difficult to un- 

Hiwen Thsang describes this poz't as being in derstand the statement that Charitrapura wa.s 
the north-east of the kingdom of Malakuta 

o * 

(as Stanislas Julien rightly rendered the name). No doubt the Pundya kings of Madura for 

but this kingdom has not as yet been identified. some time held in subjection what is now the 

I shall now show that a Tamil inscription of the Tanjor province, and what was once the best 

Ilth century a.d. helps to clear up the matter part of the Chola kingdom, but how could their 

in a satisfactory way ; but it is first necessary to northern limit be ever about Negapatam ? It 

take the excellent Chinese monk’s account of must either have been north of the delta of the 

Kaveri, or have been south of the almost un- 
inga, for his statements in this respect afford inhabited country which separates the fertile 
substantial proof of the correctness of the new parts of Tanjor from the fertile parts of Ma- 
identification which I shall here propose. 


the kingdom of M a 1 a k u t a and its sun’ound- 


dura. 


Again, Hiwmn Thsang (even making 


He mentions, first of all, the kingdom of great allowances for his necessai’ily defective 

Dravida, the capital of which, he says, is Kien- geography) could hardly have said that the 

# 

i-hi-pu-lo, which corresponds to K a n chipu ra Malaya mountains are south of Malakuta if the 
or Conjeveram. This is, therefore, the neigh- last be Madurii : for if he had visited that place 
bourhood of the modern Madras, and corresponds he would have seen them, and would necessarily 
to the territory of the Pallava kings, with have put them in the west. Orientals' never err 
whom Sir Walter Elliot first made us acquainted. in directions, at all events. 


Hiwen Thsang adds of himself; “ En partant 


Again, if we look at the text of Hiwen Thsang 


de ce pays, il fit environ trois mille U au sud, a little clo.sely, it will be evident that in speak- 
et arriva au royanme de Mo-lo-kiu-cli a (Mala- 



He says (p. 122) : “ Au sud s’elevent 


les monts Mo-la-ye (Malayas) 


. (p. 124) 


ing of tlie kingdoms of the south of India he 
did not intend that they should be regarded as 
conterminous. His kingdoms — as the measure- 
ments he gives show — were composed of the 


Lorsqu’on sort de Mcdahnta dans la direction deltas of rivers and similar fertile tracts ; the 
dn nord-est, sur le bord de la nier, on rencontre 


lai'ge extent of barren and almost nninhabited 


line ville (nommce Glie-li4a~lo — (Chai'itrapura) ; land which then, as noAV, separated the fertile 


e’est la route des voyagenrs qui vont dans le 
royanme de Seng-kia-lo (Siihhala — Oeylon), qiie 
baig’iie la mer du midi. Les habitants de ce 

O 

pays rapportent qiie, lorsqu’on s’embarqne pour 
le quitter, apres avoir fait environ trois mille li 

^ Felerins Boiidjdjliistes, tom. I. id. 184 ; tom. III. pp. 90, 
124. 

- Che-lUia-lo (Charitra) — in Chinese Fashing -ch/iny — 
^ the city of departure’ — in the south-east of the kingdom 
of U-eJoa (Uda) is placed by M. de St.-Martiu at the 
northern mouth of the Brahniaiii in Orissa; Cunningham 
supposes it was at Puri (jhic, Geog. p. 510 ). — Ed. 

Pelerins Bouddliistes, tom. III. p. 121. 


tracts was regarded by him as neutral land. 
Thus his Dravida is the small Pallava kinob.lom 

• O 

composed of the fertile territory near Kafichi- 
piiram ; the next kingdom would naturally be 
in the delta of the Kaveri and Kolerim. 


This is much the same description as is given by Kooi 
Li—ihid. I. pp, 193-4. 

® Kong-lien-na^pH-h (tom. III. p. 14G), which Cunning- 
ham tries to identify vvith Annagundi on the Tungabhadru' 
(A-ac. Geog. pp. 552-3); Eergusson with the capital of the 
Kofigii kingdom (Jour. R. As. Soc. N. S. vol. VI. pp. 200. 
390); and V. de St.-Martin, with.Banavasi (Pt'ler. Boiuldh, 
tom, III. p. 401). — Ed. 
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Hiwen Tlisang gives liis measurements of 
distance witli a great show of accuracy in li^ 
but the great difficulty is to ascertain what li 
he used, for the value of this measure has varied 
enormously*^ in China at different peidods. It 
is also unsafe to attach any great value to these 
distances given by him, as it is obvious that he 
could have had no means of accurately deter- 
mining’ the distances he travelled, and that he 

O 

must have used round terms. 

Tims the only safe data to he derived from 
Hiwen Thsang’s journal as regards the position 
of this Charitrapura are: — (1) It was in the 
north-east corner of Malakufca ; (2) Malahu^ 
was the kingdom next on the south to the Dra- 
vida kingdom, of which the capital was Kan- 
ohipurarn. Other considerations render it very 
unlikely that Charitrapura is the modern Nega- 
patara/ but it is unnecessary to mention them 


iiCre. 


The new information that I am able to bring 
to bcfir on this cpiestion is derived from the great 
Tamil inscription of Ivulottnhga (Vira) 
Choi a which surrounds the shrine of the chief 
temple at Tanjor, Kulottuuga (wdio reigned 
from 1064 to 1113 a,d,) was a great benefac- 
tor to this temple, and the inscription records 
gifts and endowments made by him, as well 
as others, from about 106/ to the end of the 
century* Among the endowments by others 
than the king wo find one by the community 


' MalakutachuclEimani/ or 'an ornament of (the 
kingdom of) M al a k u t a,’ and indeed it comes, 
nearly first in the list of endowments l^y pri- 
vate persons ; it was in the subdivision {Iciiviavi) 
of Avur, which was, therefore, in M a 1 a k u t a. 
Now Avur is still a wmll-kiiown place, and 
it is situated some five or six miles south-west 
of Kumbakonam. All the other places mentioned 
in this part of the inscription are also near 

Tanjor. 

It follows, therefore, that M a 1 a k u t a was 
the name of the kingdom comprised, roughly 
speaking, in the delta of the Kaveri ; the name 
itself appears to be that of a former suburb of 
the actual Kumbakonam, which was probably 
then the capital ; perhaps S u v a m i m a 1 ai is 
the modern I’epresentative of it. If, then, we 
look to the north-east of thelvaveri delta, 
and recollect that Charitrapura is a mere 
epithet, there can be no difficulty in identifying 
Hiwen Thsang’s port with Kaveripatta- 
nam, the once famous port at the mouth of the 
Kaveri, and 'which is mentioned by Ptolemy 
(in the second century) as GlictbGvis emfovvmn. 

Legends of its importance ai*c still current, 
and it was the native place of a famous Tamil 
poet — Pattanattu Pillai. It seems to have 




finally ceased to be a place of importaiice in 
the fifteenth, centuiy, partly owing to the gra- 
dual silting np of the bed of the Kaveri ; and 
nothing now remains but a few sandy mounds 
with fragments of brick strewed over them, and 
traces here and there of temples. The establish- 
ment of Negapatam by the Telugu chiels of 
jf the name of the village is plain: the Biuh- Tanjor as their chief port was probably a re- 

laanical settlement of Chaturvedimaiigalam was suit of the decay of the original Pattanam. 


{Sabhaiijur) of Malakutaclhidamauichaturvedi- 
luaiiwalam, which is said to be in the Avurkur- 

o • ♦ 

ram of Nittavinodavalanridu. The meaning 


ARCHH50LOGICAL NOTES. 

EY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.G.S. 

((JonUnnetl from p. 2G.) 

No. XVIL — Some Hindu Snahe-noiions . 


x\n att empt is here made to bring together some 
n'otlous and superstitions respecting snakes that 
I have met from time to time in India. It is not 
jiresumed to do more than touch the deep and 
difficult subject of the origin and meaning of 
the old N a g a -^vorship, N a g a races, and 
N a ga. sculptures aucl mythology. Works like 
I\[r. Pergiissoii’s Tree and Serpent Worship,jmd 

I owe tiiis iiiiportnit information to my friend Mr. 
Groeneveidt. 


treatises by great Orientalists, warn amateur 
intruders from such ground. I would only 
remark that the dread of the snake is as strong’ 

O 

amongst peoples of all nations and colours as 
ever it was in the ages of fetish or totem wor- 
ship, Amongst the civilized it is generally a 
sentiment of unreasoning horror at the sight or 
idea of any snake, whilst amongst the uncivilized, 

^ Ccuf. Ganningham’s A/ac. Geog.-p, 550 j smd Jour. E. 
As. Soc. N. S, vol. YI. p. 2G6 . — Ed. 
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Teligious awe and veneration are superadded. 
In all ages and degrees of culture, however, 
mere observation of a snake is sufficient, to a 
very considerable extent, to account for this. 
It is seldom, perhaps, that a snake is seen, 
especially by Europeans, when unsuspicious and 
unalai'med. Notice of the neighbourhood of one 
is always the signal for immediate attack and 
pursuit. But whoever may have watched a ser- 
pent that perceived not that it was observed 
will know what a difierent feeling it excites to 
that aroused by any other ci'eature, however 
ferocious. The presence of neither tiger, leopard, 
nor w ild elephant calls np a like sort of appre- 
hension. The fixed malicious intelligence of its 
eyes, so different from the eyes of other animals, 
the mystery of its motion, and the idea sug- 
gested of swift, nnescapable deadly attack, all 
convey a peculiar thrill of alarm. There were 
three things that w^ere too wonderful even for 
the wisest of kings, and one of them was the 
way of a serpent upon a rock.” Weird and 
unearthly indeed it is, and the serpent-priests of 
Epidauros and Asia Minor watched for it as 
they sang their adjuration, “Come! come! 
come 1 emerge from thy cavern ! Swift one 
who rumiest without feet, captor who takest 
without hands ! Sinuous as the rivers, coil- 
. orbed as the sun, black with spots of gold like 
the sky sown with stars ! Like the tendrils of 
the vine and the convolutions of the entrails 1 
Unengendered 1 eater of earth I always young ! 

good to men 1 Come 1 come ! come 1 emerge 

% 

from thy cavern !” Its secret and silent habits 
and long endurance may have inspired its an- 
cient renown for subtlety above all beasts. Prom 
its dwelling in caves and crevices, it knew all 
the secrets and treasures of the under-world, 
and often bore the choicest gems upon its fore- 
head; and when men saw the “quick cross 
lightning” of the storm, or the silent wavering 
streamers of the evening sky, they believed that 
serpents were in the gods’ world too. Because 
the cunning of all creatures of the fields, woods, 
and waters was gathered together in the snake, 
any one who tasted its flesh or blood forthwith 
knew the speech of all fowls, and became wise 
in the ways of beast-kind. So it has always 


been that men have everywhere looked with 
fear or veneration upon the snake.^ 

The Hindus have notions of their own too. 
They say that snakes have twenty-four legs, 
which are invisible to the eye of men, — possibly 
taking this idea from centipedes. For twenty- 
six days after birth, moreover, they have no 
poison, but on the twenty- seventh day they 
spread out their hoods to the sun and dance, 
and the rays striking upon the four upper fangs 
ripen and fill them with poison. Each of the 
four fangs has its own name, — K Ti 1 i, K u 1 a s t i, 
Y a m a n, and T a m a t h ii t a n, — all names of 
deadly moaning, and each inflicts its own pecu- 
liar sort of wound, and the poison from each has 
its own way of operation. Tho first-aiained fang 
leaves a mark like across, and a clear liquid exudes 
from the wound ; the poison instilled (which 
in all cases remains stationary for a hundred 
seconds, except in the case of a bite from a 
young snake whose venom has just been ani- 
mated by the sun on its twenty-seventh day, 
when death is instantaneous) rises in the skin. 
The second fang leaves a triangular wound, 
whence a yellow fluid issues, and the venom 
rises in the flesh. The fang Yamau makes a 
hook-shaped mark; blood comes from it, and 
the poison rises in the bones. The fourth fang 
inflicts a curved puncture, a whitish fluid exudes, 
and the poison goes up into the maxu'ow. Some- 
times a small sharp tooth grows with the four 
fangs ; a wound from this, as also from the 
fourth fang, Yumathutan, is always deadly. 
But it is consolatory to reflect that both are 
imaginary, and that only two poison-fangs can he 
found in the jaw of the worst-disposed snake. 
A bite is held to be fatal on any of these places, 
— the head, the lip, the chin, the breast, the navel, 
the palm of the hand, and the sole of the foot ; 
fatal also if inflicted in a ruined house or un- 
inhabited place, in a temple, cemetery, or dry 
tank, amongst reeds or bamboos, near a banyan 
or tamarind tree, by an idol-car or cross-ways ; 
at morning, evening, or during sleep. Again, a 
wound is fatal if, after biting, the snake spreads 
its hood and dances, lies motionless, or chases 
the man : also if the wound bleeds and the limbs 
tremble, it will be fatal ; or if the eyes sink and 


^ When it is considered that the deaths from snal:e-bites 
officially reported in 1869 in Ma.labar alone were of men 
186, of cattle 625, and the total number of deaths of men 
in British India in the same year were 11,416 j that such 


totals are concluded from very inadequate returns, and 
that it is more than probable the annual deaths from bites 
are not fewer than 20,000,— -another great and obvious cause 
for the dread of serpents will be recognized. 
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the limbs swell, and the lips, nails, and palnis 
grow dark, death will follow. Effects, too, de- 
pend upon the state of the snake ; a bite from 
one laying her eggs causes the eyes of the suf- 
ferer to become red and inflamed ; if the snake 
be a strong young female the left eye is lost ; if 
a male, the right eye. A bite from a black 

snake makes the ears deaf. 

There are some other notions respecting snake- 
bites, so fantastic as to be hardly worth setting 
down wmre they not a part of folk-loi’e. The 
Tamil people have eight cardinal points, named 
after eight deities : to wit, I n d r a n (north-east), 
V arnnan (east), Agni (south-east), Y a man 
(south), Katn (south-west), Sivan (west), 
N i r u t li i (north-west), K u v e r a n (north) . 
Now if a messenger bringing intelligence of any- 
person having been bitten comes from Indran, 
Varunan, Yiiman, or Kuveran, the snake that bit 
was a male ; if from Agni, 6ivan, or Niruthi, a 
female ; if from Katn, a man has not been bitten, 
but a beast. If a messenger from the east 
begins his announcement with broad A, one 
fang has entered ; if with U three fangs ; if 
with long A, two ; if with E, all the four ; and 
so on, with variations according to the point 
from, which the message came. But from 
whatever point an announcement may come 
that bec^ius with 0 it is not to he believed. 
More faiitastic still, it is to be understood tbat 
no one breathes through both nostrils at the 
same moment, but alternately, using them in 
tmm for an hour and a half each. Now if a 
person announcing a snahe-hite comes first on 
the side of the breathing nostril, and then, 
whilst speaking, crosses over to the other side, 
the bitten person will have died ; if conkari- 
wige, — that is, if the messenger approaches on 
the side of the stopped nostril, and, after telling 
his tale, crosses to the breathing side, the bitten 

one will recover ! 

There is a great deal of serpent- worship in 
South Kanara, on the western coast; and on 
one of the highest mountains of the Ghats, 
named Subramanya, there is one of the 
most famous serpeut-temples in India. The 
locality is extremely wild and feverish, exces- 
sively so during the cold and dry seasons; 
nevertheless great numbers of pilgrims resort 
thither, especially during the December festival 
called K u k k a S h a s t i, when a great cattle- 


fair is also held at the foot of the mountain , 
The temple has no architectural pretensions, 
being’ indeed mostly constructed of laterite, 
the sanctuary in the centre, containing the 
idol Snbbaraya,® being of granite. It is 
square in form with an open cloister running 
round the four sides, and numbers of the 
‘ coiling folk’ reside in it in holes and crevices 
made for them. Numbers of persons who have 
made vows roll and wriggle round the temple 
serpent-fashion, and some will even roll up to 
it from the foot of the hill, a mile distant. 
They also take home with them some earth 
from the sacred serpent-holes. This earth is 
believed to cleanse from leprosy if rubbed on 
the parts affected, and to remove the stigma 
of baiTenness from women if a little be daily 
put in the month. This serpentine body-rolling, 
called angd-ioratuoliinam, is practised also fur- 
ther south, where small snake-temples — in Tamil, 

I have 

seen one not far from the town of M a d u r a, 
on the bank of the Vaigai river ; the only 
images in it were large painted cobras with 
gaping red mouths ; aud there are men in 
Madura who for payment will perform any 
number of rollings round it as proxies for per- 
sons who have vowed them, 
are done veiy rapidly, with great fury and 
vociferation. I may also mention another re- 
markable serpent- shrine. Deep in the Tra- 
vankor forests, on the bank of one of the 


Nag a-k o v i 1 — are not nnfrequent. 


These rollings 


many rivers 


flowing thence to 


the western 


sea, there is a small granite temple wonder- 
fully sculptured, considering its situation ; and 
in the bed of tbe river opposite there rises a 
tall rock called P a m b n-p ar e r (‘ Snake-rocks’), 
a glistening band, suggestive of a serpent’s trail, 
winding round and round it from bottom to 
top in a very curious manner, apparently caused 
by micaceous veins in the rock. It is held ex- 
tremely sacred, but I know not what ceremonies 
are practised there. 

To return to South Kanara : a species of ser- 
pent-worship is in use there which I never heard 
of in the interior districts. The following- 
particulars respecting it were obtained from a 
very intelligent native. Three afflictions are 
looked upon as due to the wrath of serpents for 
having killed a snake in a former life, namely 
leprosy, childlessness, and sore eyes. People so 


■ l^iiliharayO, = ssrpent-lord ; the image is said to be a sbaueless block. 
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afflicted often perform costly ceremonies to re- 
moye the carse, Avhich are superintended by the 
M a d h a V a B r a h m a n s, originally fishermen, 
and nob acknowledged as Brfihmans out of 
Kanara.- There are two ceremonies in ordinary 
use. The first, generally performed by a childless 
man, is S a r p a S a m p o s k a r a, or ‘ the ser- 
pent’s funeral,’ The fifth, sixth, fifteenth, or 
thirtieth of the month is chosen, and the family 
priest called to preside. The childless or afflict- 
ed penitent bathes and dresses himself in silk 
or linen attire, a spot in the house is chosen and 
the priest sprinkles some consecrated rice about 
it, to drive away any lurking devil, and then 
he and the penitent sit side by side on two 
wooden stools, kneading rice or wheat flour 
into dough. Pie then makes the figure of a 
serpent, and with many muttered holy mantmms 
is believed to animate the figure, and transform 
it for the time into a live serpent. Milk and 
sugar are then ofiered to it, and it is worshipped 
as a deity. After this other mantrams are said, 
undoing the spell previously wrought, and taking 
away the life that was given. The serpent 
being dead, the penitent assumes the garb of 
mourning, and shaves off his beard and mous- 
taches. He then carries the figure on his head 

o 

to the bank of a river, where he reverentially 
places it upon a pile. The figure is then fenced 
round with chips of sandalwood and camphor, 
and melted butter poured over all. The pile is 
then lit with fire brought by the penitent from 

his own house with a vow that it shall be used 
only for burning the serpent-god. When burnt 
the ashes are thrown into the river. The penitent 
is considered unholy and must not be touched 
for three days. On the fourth day the funeral 
of the sorpent-god ends 'with an entertainment to 
eight unmarried youths below the age of twenty; 
they are held to represent eight serpents, and ax*e 
treated with the utmost respect. This curious 
symbolical ceremony evidently denotes penitence 
and amends for the supposed killing of one of the 
sacred creatures in a former life, and the tem- 
porai’y ascidption of serpent-nature to the young 
men seems a trace of the very ancient and wide- 


2 Other accounts of snake -worship in India will be found 
in the Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 6, and vol. lY. pp. S3, 196-7, 
where it will he seen that in Xuthiavad the idea of serpent 
transformation is still in full force. See, too, vol. II. p. 131, 
and vol. lY. pp. 5-6. To these must especially be added 
the very fall and learned account of “ Serpent-worship in 
Y^estern India'* given by Rao Saheb Yiivanatha Narayana 
Mapdlik at pp. 169 et seqq. of vol. IX, of the Jour. Bo. Br. 


spread idea of the transformation of men into 
serpents, and serpents into men, which appears 
almost extinct in Lower India. 

The second ceremony, called N a g a m a n dal a, 
is resorted to when that first described has failed 
in producing the hojied-for results. The penitent 
gives a great feast to his castemen and unmar- 
ried youths, who are again supposed to personate 
serpents. In the evening braised rice is scat- 
tered over a spot previously selected, and the 
figure of a great serpent traced out in it. The 
figure is then worshipped, and a hand of 
musicians summoned and w’-ell primed with 
toddy to sustain them in their work. They dress 
themselves in women’s clothes and put on jewels, 
drumming and piping go on furiously, and the 
leader imitates the deity, reeling and writhing 
about frantically, and at times uttering words, 
which are devoutly attended to as though 
spoken by the deity; yet the musicians are 
low-caste people. The wild discordant music 
is often prolonged throughout the night.® In 
the Government Annals of Indian Administra- 
tion in 18C7-68 there is the following notice : 

“ TheManipnris are nominally Hindus, and their 
only priests are women called NaiMs, who are 
treated as oracles. The Raja’s peculiar god is 
a species of snake called Pakungha, from 
which the royal family claims descent. When 
it appears, it is coaxed on to a cushion by the 
priestess in attendance, who then performs cer- 
tain ceremonies to please it. 

Snake-worship does not appear to be distinc- 




9 9 

tively an Aryan cult; the Brahmans, who doubt- 
less found it flourishing, allowed and adopted it 
to a certain extent, but grudgingly.'^ Indica- 
tions of this may be perceived in the facts 
that Erfilimans avoid the siofflt of a snake, and 
hold meeting one to be the worst of omens, 
sufficient immediately to stop any undertaking. 
No Brahman acts as a priest in any serpent rites, 
and there are no temples where the walls and 

4 

pillars are so crowded with snake sculptures as 
the temples of the Jains in Southern India, ever 
the deadly foes of the Brrihmans. It is within 
and around Jaina temples, too, that the ‘ snake- 


R. As. Soc. ; the cereraonies detailed above are recounted 
by him so minutely as to render my notice superfLuous but 
for some local variations and particulars. See, too, Tree 
mid Se'tyent Worship^ 2nd ed. Appendix D. 

. * Even when depicted in connection with Br^.]imanicai 


"odsas overshadowing or guarding Siva, Narayana, &c., it 
is in a- suhordinute capacity. 
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stones,’ ofwliicli a typical collection will be seen 
delineated at j^age 5, vol. IV. of the Ind. Ant.^ are 
most numerous. These stones, which mostly 
have an appearance of extreme antiquity, were 
thought by the late Mr. Boswell to be possibly a 
remnant of the earliest tribes who preceded the 
Skythian invadei’S, and the oldest representa- 
tions of native art existing in the country {hid. 

Ant vol. I. pp. 150, 372). However this may 

be, — and probably investigation and evidence 
would fail to support the hypothesis, — there is 
yet something strange and inysterious about these 
serpent-stones. They mostly have an appear- 
ance of extreme antiquity, blurred, worn, and 
mouldered by age, and though all castes regard 
them with some sort of awe or superstitious re- 
spect, none appear to claim them as specially 
pertaining to themselves. None wdll point at 
them, as it is believed the finger that so pointed 
would rot and drop from the hand. Women 
lay offerings of flowers before them and touch 
the sculptured heads wdth paint, believing they 
will be thereby blessed with children, but men 
very seldom appear to offer them any sort of 
adoration. They seem apart from existing sys- 
tems, and, as it were, the fossils of an extinct 
generation. The enigmatical figure, in what Mr. 
Boswell called a Skythic cap and tunic, that so 
often accompanies the sculptured serpent, also 
appears to have nothing in common with 
Hindus. 

It may be observed that in the neighbour- 
hood of H a s s a n and H ii 1 a b i d, in Maisur, 
a frequent subject amongst the Jaina remams 
is the figure of a naked woman twined with 
a serpent encircling the right thigh. This 
is always accompanied by a smaller figure, 
clothed as for a cold climate, in a posture of 
adoration, I have more than once heard stories 
of snakes showing love for w^meu, and in 
1871 the following account appeared in the 
Western Star : — 

A very extraordinary incident was lately 
reported to have occurred a few miles from 
Bepur, in Malabar. A native female of very 
attractive appearance, whilst sweeping the 
yard of her house, heard a hissing noise behind 
her. Turning to see, she found to her terror 
a large cobra advancing towards her. Before 
she could fly or call for help, the snake daided 
at her and coiled round one of her le^s, risins: 

O ^ O 

swiftly higlier and liiglier till it brought its 


open hood in contact with her face, there mov- 
ino- it to and fro like a screen. In this pitiable 

o 

and frightful position she had to remain for 
nearly two clays, without being able to lie down 
or sleep. None but females could approach 
her to feel her with milk and plantains, when 
it is said, the cobra turned its head to one side, 
allowin'^' her to nourish herself. But on any 

O 

men comino; near the cobra would hiss fearfully 
and tighten its hold round her body in such a 
manner as to make her feel breathless. Many 
conjurors came to relieve her, but none suc- 
ceeded, till a Nair from the interior, by certain 
cliarms and spells, disentangled the poor woman 
fi'om her venomous lover. The snake then crept 
hack into the hushes whence it came, and the 
woman is now doing well. The above occur- 
rence is now a general talk amongst the natives.” 

Such an occnrrenco, with whatever founda- 
tion, real or fancied, may throw some light 
upon the Jaina sculptures, as well as upon the 
stories current all over the world of serpent- 
husbands and serpent- wives, or deities assum- 
ing serpent-shape — “a dragon’s fiery form 
belied the god.” Numberless kings and con- 
querors, besides Alexander, sprang from such 
ancestry, and the mythology and folk-lore on 
the subject are endless. 

No. XVIII . — Sepulchral Customs, existing 

and prehistoric. 

Mr. James Fergusson, in the Introductory 
Observations to his work Uude Stone Monuments, 
insists forcibly on the unprogressive character 
of savage tribes, even after long contact with 
the white man. They are everywhere dying out, 
and in all the civilized parts of Europe have 
long been exterminated by the progressive Aryan 
races, who have usurped their places. The stone 
implements they used, and the megalithic monu- 
ments they raised, remained, and are to-day 
objects of deep interest to their civilized succes- 
sors, as the only clues to conjecturing their 
habits and history. As Mr. Fergusson remarks, 
it is infinitely moi’e philosophical to reason from 

4 

the known backwards ; and if tribes sboiild be 
discovered living in primeval wildernesses, where 
they may well have existed from unknown ages 
unchanged in habits, aloof from higher races, 
and if moreover amongst them monuments 
slicnld be in rise much resembling the vestiges 
of what must havebeen similar tribes in Europe, 
all such monuments and ceremonies and usages 
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connected witli them iniiSu have a stronc^ in- 

: ^ 

terest, as possiblj tlirowing a faint light on the 
usages of prehistoric Europe. Elsewhere (p. 
478) Mr. EcTO'usson has indicated the central 
>iatGau of India^ especially tlie Nizam’s domi- 
nions, as containing' probably the sohitiou 
of half the difllculties, ethnological or arclneolo- 
g'ical, that are now perplexing ns ; and it is on 
the north and east of that region, in the same 
ethnic area, that Colonel Dal ton, in his TSUinology 
of Beurjcd^ has described exist.ing customs, which 
may easily have come down unchanged from 
stone-age periods. As his magnificent quai'to, 
published by the Goverihnent of Bengal, is not 


g 


enerally accessible, a few extracts may be 
anthropologically and archmologically inter- 
esting. 

On the death of a respectable Ido or Mdnda,^ 
a very substantiol coffin is constructed and placed 
on fagots of firewood. The body, carefully washed 
and anointed with oil and turmeric, is reverently 
laid in the coffin, and all the clothes, ornaments, 
and agricultural implements that the deceased was 
in the habit of using are placed with it, and also 
any money that he had about him when he died. 
Then the lid of the coffin is put on, and fa-gobs 
placed around and above it, and the whole is burnt. 
The cremation tabes place in front of the de- 
ceased’s house. Next morning, water is thrown 
on the ashes, search made for bones, and a fe\v of the 
hxrger fragments are carefully p .-.'served, whilst 
the remainder, with the ashes, ai-> binned. The 
selected bones ai'e placed in a vessel of earbheu- 
wiiiro, — we mny call it an urn, — and hnng np in the 
apartment of the chief mourner,— generally the 
mother or widow, — that she may have them con- 
tinually in view, and occasionally weep over tlieraT 
ifhus they remain till the very extensive arrange- 
ments necessary for their final disposal are eHecb- 
od. A large tombstone has to bo procured, and 
it is somr^imes so ponderous that the men of 
sevei'al villages are employed to move it ; and some 
wealthy men, knowing that their successors may 
not have the same influence that they- possess, 
select during their lifetime a suitable monmnent, 
and have it moved to a handy position to be used 
when they die. When required for use, it is 
brought to the family burial-place, which with the 
Hos is close to the houses, and near it a deep round 
hole is dug for the reception of the cinerary urn. 
When all is ready, a funeral party collect in front 
of the deceased’s house — three or four men with 
very deep-toned drums, and a group of about eight 

° The Hos and Mundas, branches oi: the great Kol 
family, inhabit Singbhum and the hilly tracts bordering on 
Chutia Hagpur. 


young girls. The chief mommer comes forth 
carrying the bones exposed on a decorated tray, 
and a pi'ocession is formed. The chief moiirne-r. 
with the tray, leads; the girls form in two rows, 
tliose ill front carry empty and partly broken 
pitchers and battered brass vessels ; and the men 
with the drums bring np the rear. The procession 
advances with a very ghostly dancing movement , 
slow and solemn as a minuet, in time to the beat 
of the deep-toned drums — nob directly, but myste- 
riously gliding now right, now left, now marking 
time, all in the same mournful cadence— a sad 


^ad march. 



The chief mourner ca.rries the tray generally 
on her head, but at regular intervals she slowly 
lowers it, and, as she docs so, the girls also gently 
lower and revev.se the pitchers and brass vessels, 
and looking up for the moment with eyes full of 
tears, they seem to say, ' Ah ! see ! they are 
empty.’ ” 

III this manner the remains are taken to the 
house of everv friend and relative of the de- 

4/ 

ceased withiu a cii'cle of a few miles, and to 
every house iuthe village ; and, as the procession 
approaches each habitation in the weird-like 

manner described, the inmates all come out, 

, 

aud tlie tray liaving been placed on the ground 
at their door they kneel over it and mourn, 
shedding tears on the remains, as their last 
tribute of affection to their deceased friend, 
The bones are thus also conveyed to all his 
&vourite liannts, to the fields he cultivated, to 
the grove he planted, to the tank he excavated, 
to the thre.shiug-floor where he worked with his 
people, to the ahhrd or dancing arena whert; 
he made merry with them, and each spot 
which is hallowed with rominiscencos of the 
deceased. When this part of the ceremony is 
completed, the procession returns to the village, 
and, slowly circling round the great stone slab, 
gradually approaches its goal. At last it stops ; 
a quantity of rice, cooked and uncooked, and 
other food, is now cast into the grave, and the 
charred fragments of bone, transferred from the 

o 

tray to a new earthen vessel, placed over it. 
The hole is then filled up aud covered w’^ith the 
large slab, which, however, does not rest on the^ 
ground, but on smaller stones, which raise it a 
little. One such slab over the grave of the 
wife of the head-man of the village of Pokuria 
measured 3 7 feet 2 inches in length, its greatest 


® Compare accouats of Toda funerals — Ind. Aoit., vol 
III. pp. 93 aud 274 . 
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widtli was 9 feet 2 inches, and thickness from 
ten inches to a foot. Its wei^'lit was estimated 

O 

at about six tons. This slab was prociu'ed in the 
bed of a rivei' about three miles otf. It was 
hrong'lit on a wagon constructed for the pnv- 
pose, from three to four Jiiindred men having 
been enenned in its transit. 




Chaihasa.® They are almost grotosqae in ap- 
pearance, the highest 8 feet' 4 inches aboro 
ground ; the first in the group is to the memory ol 
K li n 11 d a p ii t e r, the father of Paseng, the 
present 'ao a u/la (head-man) of Pokuria; the next 
two are to the memory of Kanchi and Samari . 
young daughters of the mdnhi^ and the last \n 
memory of his son. This practice of erecting 
memorial stones may throw some light on the 
origin of e n h i r s and of stone- worship : for 
it is easy to imagine how worship might come 
to be paid to the memorial stone of a fatuous 
man; and indeed one of the veiy wildest ol* 


these jungle tribes, the^Kharrias, arc described 


tliese, as representing the deceased, they make 
daily oblations.’' 

Colonel 'Dalton also reports another prehis- 
toric practice prevailing amongst the A bo rs 
on the Dibong tivei', in the valley of the 
Prahmaputra, on the N.E. irontier of India. 
which European auti(piaries will at once I'ecog- 


nizo as tlie confrac fed form of burial: 


a rn 


fhe 


ragged rocky soil on whicli their villages are 
built has probably originated a unique custom 
of sepulture, by which very small graves are 


'Now here tvas a stone of truly megalithie 
lU'oportions, placed over a sepulchral urn, just 
!!i the same way as so frequently occurs in the 
Ecivisli Islands, Northern and Southern Europe, 

Nuvihorii Africa, YCestern Asia, and Southern 
ludi::;.. In all those regions, however, such inonu- 
irieuts arc ascribed to prehistoric peoples and 
jicriods of which nothing certain is known ; hut a.s “setting up in the immediate vicinity of 

i a, ilie wilds of Central India we find them used tlieir houses tall rough slabs of stone, and (aj 

to-cey. with I'i: nothing inconsistent witli 

*- O 

wtie.t may have prevailed in megalithie periods, 

!>y rribes who may in all probability have 
flK’ugod but liU'lo siiiCG those times, with which 

irlbos, rirers. and monuments may quite 
|iussit>lv' dis])lay an unhi-okcai thread of connec- 
tion. Neither does it seem too strained an infer- 
eneo tliat the urn-covering megaliths in Britain 

O O 

inar luive lieeu procured and placed in a manner, 
and with oei'emonies, nearly resembling those 
we hear of prevailing to-day in the most primi- 
tive rogioii of the oldest country of Asia.^ 

In addition to the slabs on the tomb, Colonel 
i):droji ronorts that “a megalithie monument is 

se t ro/ ilic meinorv of tbo deceased in some 
* « 

spot, outside the village. The 
pillars vary in height from 5 or 6 to 15 feet, 
and ar‘parently fragments of rock of the most 
fantastic shape are most favoured. Close to the 
station of C h a i b a s a, on the road to Iveou- 
glinr, may be seen a'group of cenotaphs of unusual 
size — one 11 feet 2 inches, another 13 feet, and a 
tjhrd 14' feet above the earth, and many others 
of smaller dimensions. Tlie groups of such 
stones iljat have come under iny observation in 
the jM u 11 d a and H o countiy are always in lino. 

The circular arrangement so common elsewhere 
I have not seen.” 

Colonel Dalton gives a sketch by Mix Ball, 
of the Geological Survey of India, of a group of 
four such memorial stones at Pokuria, near 

Elsevv'liore Col. Dalton describes similar customs pre- 
aiuongst the Oraons or Dliaiigars of Chiitia Ablgpur, 

SingbliLtm, and Sanjbalpnr. After burning the dead, tbo 
f rayiri cuts ot bones are collected and placed in an urn. “ The 
burial-ground is always ncyr a river, stream, or tanlc. As 
the procession proceeds with music to this place, oflerings 
of rice are eoutinnally throrvTi over the cinerary urn till it 
is deposited in the grave prepared for it, and a large flat 


consjncuous 


required. The dead are trussed up so that the 
chin rests on the knees, and are placed in the 
small chamber prepared for them, in a sitting 
posture.” Could the desire to save labour, to 
which Colonel Dalton ascribes this now existing 

I . 

custom, have had any ivcight in dotermiiiing 
the contracted po.sture and small cists of ])re- 
liistoric interments in Jhirope ? It is note- 
worthy that the auti-Brahm apical sect known 
as Jan gams, Vira Saivas, or Liugavauts, 
also l)aiy their dead in a sitting attitude. This 
is noticed by the Roman knight and .tx’aveller 

Pietro della Valle, who, when at the court of 

\ 

Venkatapa Nayik at Ikkeri, writes, under 
date November 13th, 1623, — “Returning home 
I met a corpse going to be burned without the 


city, wdth drums sounding before it. It was 
carried sitting in a chair, wherennto it was 


tied that it might not fall, clotlied in its 
ordinary attire, exactly as if it had been 

stone placed over it. Then all must bn, the. The money 
that was placed in the mouth of the corpse, and saved 
from the ashes, is the fee of the musicians. The person 
who carried the bones to the grave has to luiderg'o purifica- 
tion by incense and the s^Drinkling of water.” 

^ Figured in Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 292, with account by 
Mr. Ball. 
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tilivc. Tlie seat was covered beliiiid and on 
tlie sides witli red and otlicr colours. It 
was open only before, and tbero tbe dead 
jierson was to be seen. All dead people are 
carried tlius, as well sucb as are buried (as tbe 
Llnc/avani, wboni tlicy also put into tbe e.artb 
sitting) as tbose tbat arc burned.” Pietro della 
Valle is tbe tirst European wbo mentions tbe 
d a 11 g a m s. At I k le e r i, lie saj.s, “ 1 saw also 
certain indiau briars, iidiom in tbeir language 
tboy call Ci'innriama, and porbaps are tbe same 
witli the sages seen by me elsewhere ; but they 
have Wives, and go with their faces smeared ! ‘ /Acb*’ does not seem clear. Ho also says that 
with ashes, yet not naked, bttt clad in certain theking',VcnkahipaNriyaka, wasa “ Glangamok' 
extravagant habits, and a kind of hood or cowl So Avas the larst Rfija of Knrg, tlie Eiaja of 

upon their heads of dyed linen of that colour Sunda, in Kanaru, and the Raja of Piingauur, 

Avhicli is generally used amongst tlicm, namely, near Chittur. In the days of Haidar Ali, Handa 


saAV many persons come to kiss their feet, and 
whilst such persons AA^erc kissing them, and, for 
more reverence, touching their feet Avith their 
foreheads, these Giangamas stood firm Avith a 
seeming severity, and without taking notice of 
it, as if they had been abstracted from the 
things of the ATorld : just,” he adds quaintly, 
‘'as oar Friars use to do Avhen any devout 
persons come out of reverence to kiss their 
habit, but Avith liypocrisy conformable to their 
suporstitious religion.” Whether the good 
knio-ht meant to include both sorts of friars in 

O 


a reddish brick-colour, Avitli many bracelets 
upon their arms aiid legs, tilled Avitli something 
Avitliin that makes a jangling as they Avail:. I 


Raja, ruler of ?iaisur, was a LiiigaAmnt, and the 


late Raja of Ivtaisur is stated to have worn the 
lihotc and rJso the Erfilinianical thread. 


HISTORY OP THE KAYPHATAS OP KACHH. 

4 

BY DALPATEAM PEAXJIYAN KEAKnAPt, EDECATIO]:^AL lESPECTOE, KACHIT. 


The origin and history of the Kanpliil- 
tfis of this province is shrouded, like the 
orio’iii and history of simihu* old orders of 

O t! 

many counti'ios, in fabulous accounts, specially 
invented tu impose upon the crodnlity of the 
ig'novcjit, with a A^iew to inspire tliom Avith 


account ox the interestino’ stories suno* 

O O 

him hj the stray musician. 


about 


Tlie o'euealogy of Machhendramitha is adven 

O O V O 


as under : — 

1 'S‘T ♦ ♦ TV T • A 1 A 

XMiraujaii Rirnlcar. 

2 Adhika Soinanatha. G Adinatha. 


5 Aelietnatha. 


aAve and reyoronco. However cautious the i 3 Chet Somanatlia. 

I 

inventor of tbe legend may bavo been in plac- 4 Onikuranritba. 


MacblieudTauatba . 


iug tbe origin of tliese E a n p li il. t A. .s at a very 
remote period, and in ascribing to tlic founder 
of tlie sect tlio miraculous power of turning 
the sea between Kacbb and Siudb into tbe 
present Run, bnman imjierfoction bas left 
its mark, to enable tbe present generation to fix 
tbe probable time of tlie origin of tbese, in tbi.s 
country at least. Tbe history of tbe Kuii- 
p b a t a s of Dbiuodbar i,s traced to 13 b a r m a- 
n a t b a, wbo is said to have been one of tbe 
twenty-two disciples of M ach h e n dr an a- 
t h a, or M a t s y e n d r a n a t b a, among whom 
Avas G' o r a k b n a t b a. one of tbe most 

I 4 

celebrated of tbe nine N a t b a s or ascetics of 
ancient India, and about AAdiose austerities, 
miracles, and resignation of tbe world almost 
every Plindn in India is Avell acquainted, on 

^ The NepRlose make liim tlie same as Ary^A'aloEites- 
vara-PadmapRui Bodliisatva. GorakshaiiAtlia is said to 
liave lived iu Nepal in tlie time of EAja Baradeya or 
Eala-dova, about the fifth or sixth century. See Wright’s 


This Mach hen dr a travelled through the 
Avorkl, and visited many holy places, and made 
a host of disciples.^ Among these Avas Cl o- 
r ak s h a n a t li a, Avho surpassed his [/(/■re, or 
adoi^tod father, in meritorious deeds. He is 
veneim ted throughout Hiudustan, and there are 

O ^ 

many religious places wdierc temples are dedi- 
cated to him. In Kiithiilwad there is a small 
temnle called Gorak-zlftiri/d’, where be is wor- 

i. • ' 

shipped ; but the chief places of his worsliip are 
in G o r a k h a p u r near Haridwfir, in Hepal 
and in the Panitlb. He is the eponymous deity 
of the Gorkhalis, or people of Gurkha, in Nepal. 
He came to Kachh also, where there is a AA^ell 
near D h a m a d k a, called after his name. He 
is said to be cldrmjivl^ f.e. ' ever-living.’ 

The word Kmijjlidid comes from han. ‘ the 


History of Nejialj pp. 140-152, where a legend of Padma 

pani-AryavalokiteAvara-MatsyendraTiatha is given ; Eodg 
sou’s Hssays (Trubner’s reprint), ii. p. 40 . — Ed. 
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ear/ and plidtd^ ‘to slit,’ tlins signifying ‘a 
person having his ears slit,’ At what time and 
by whom the practice of slitting the ears was 
introduced is not known ; but most of them 
declare that tliey do it after ^iva, whose follovr- 
ers as Yogis they are. 

Dha 1* IQ a n a t h a is said to have come from 
Peshawar to Kathiawad, and thence to Kachh, 
in search of a secluded place to pexTorm 
tup or penauGO. He had wdth him a SdclhaJca 
(or helping friend) nraned S a r a n n a t li a, 
and a disciple named Ct a r i b n u t h a. Another 
aceouut gives the name of the lattei’ only. He 
selected Ityfin, on the eastern hank of the river 
Rukhamfivati, ahonttwo miles north of the pre- 
sent towni of MandaVi, where, according to one 
account, tliere reimecl a cliief named Gadliesino:, 

' o o' 

tlie fatlier of tlic celebrated Viki'ama of Uja- 
yani, and according to anotlier account one 
Bamadeva, of the tribe of Cbavada Rajputs. 
The former is an inTention of tbe people, 
■wherever old coins bearing the device resem- 


bling an a,ss are found -while the latter is moi 


’C 


probable, as there appear to have been many 
small principalities of the Chavadas aboiit the 
time the ancestors of the present Jbatlejas 
entered tbe province as adventurers, and even 
subsequently. This is corroborated by the 
Bhats, who are said to possess some rude poeti- 
cal compositions on tbe subject. 

Having, selected an umbrageons tree, as is 
the case with the people of his order, at some dis- 
tance from the palace of the Chief, Dharma- 
niltha made his clhuni, or fire, and began 
to perform his penance, at the same time 
ordering G a r i b n a, t h a to go into the town 
witli his jhoU, or wallet, for alms ; but the 
latter found the people so impious and hard- 
hearted as not to give him any countenance. 
There was only one woman, of the carpenter 
caste, v;ho gave him a cake of bread. He had, 
therefore, recourse to fetching wood from the 
neighbouring forests and selling it in the town. 
From the proceeds of this ho purchased corn 
and took it to the old woman, who prepared 
bread from it, and, adding to it a cake of hei' 
own, gave them to him without talcing any re- 
muneration. These he took to Dhniidhnimall,® 

• / 


“ Some say Dlmridhnimall was DlaarmanatLa*s fellow- 
disciple aud companion. 

^ It is the hard shell of a very large oval fruit from 
Zanzibar, and used by Yogis, Fakirs, and anchorites as an 
alms and dinner plate throughout India. Its colour is black, 
and it is said to be the shell of a poisonous cocoanut, 


to wbicb Db ar m anat li a had changed hi>s name. 

O ' 

aud both partook of the frugalmeal. They passed 
twelve years in this manner, D h a r m a n a t 11 a, 
believing all the -^vhils in the charitable chai'actei:- 


of the people. After the penance %vas ovei% 
one day Garibnatha was asleep, covered, 
as usual, with a cloth, to hide an ulcer made 
by the constant lifting of bundles of wood,. 
The wind blew" off tbe cover, and D li a r m a- 
n fi t b a, who happened to see it, was mortified 
to learn, after much pensistenee, the cause of the 
nicer, in which maggot.s had begun to appear. 
He was all Avratli, and resolved to test person- 
ally the iiiliospitahle and impious charactet- of 
the people. He found that none but the old 
woman would give any charitable contrihutiou. 
He determined to overthrow the wliolc town, 
and bury the people in the ruins. He advised 
the w'oinan to leave the town, with all that 
she valued. Garibnatha remonstrated with 
him, as the loss of so many lives would bring 
upon him those veiy sins which he had tried to 
wash away by penance. Dliai'mamUhrt. upset his 


or ahns-shcll," and pronounced the curse 
“Pa/nm sah ddftemP ’ — “Behuried allthePattan 


0 # 


cities v/heii all the eighty-ibur Pattans sank 
■underground, with all the people and valuables 
except the woman. On the ruins is the present 
village of Cliotl liyan, repeopled in the time of 
the first Iluo, and given in charity to CliaranBag- 
chand, 'whose descendants enjoy it to this day. 
For about two miles brick foundations of build- 
ings, jai’s, instruments, &o. have been discovered, 
and Imysolf have purchased some old copper aud 
.silver coins found in the fields. This same story 
is told of adl tlie rained cities in Kachh. aud 
Gujarat ; but the destruction may have been 
caused by some violent earthquake, and, as 
Pattan was a seaport town, the people must 
have removed themselves to the present site of 
Mandavi'*' when they found that the sea had 
receded on account of the rising of the laud. 

D h a r m a n ii t h a appears to have repented 
of his rash deed, and resolved to perform a 
second tap) or penance. With this view he pro- 
ceeded to a hill, which could not hear the weight 
of his sins, and was thence called Nana?o 
(^T^r Cleaning ‘ weighed 


down 


Then he 


called jlieri 'tid.riyela. It must be the fruit of a Idud of 
palm. 

^ The town of Mmidavi was founded by EAo Khengfirji 
through a Ehatia named Toiian on the llth of the month of 
Magha, Saihvat 1636. Before this there were some fisher- 
I ‘men’s huts on the site. 
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•epaired to another hill, which broke down 
with his weight, — hence called Jhnryo (^^f) = 

‘ broke’). At last he came to a third hill, which 
could bear his weight provided he ascended it 
with his back tui’ned towards it. He did so, and 
as the hill bore the weight of his sins he called 

it Dhinodhar (he. holder of = dMrand, or 

‘ patience.’ He went to the highest peak and 
began to perform tap standing on his head, 
which rested on a conical ball of hard stone 
called FtyVa Sopdn. He continued in this state 
for twelve years, during which time G a r i b- 
natlia and a Chfiran woman called Deval 
remained beside him, the latter supplying 
him with milk and mmistering to his other 
wants. When the period of his penance was 
drawing to a close, the throne of Indra began to 
shake, and he was alarmed. He went to Bhaga- 
van, who counselled him to devise means to stop 
his tap. Thereupon Bhagavan himself, the nine 
Ha t ha s, and the eighty-four S i d d h a s assem- 
bled together and alighted on the hill. They 
praised the austerity of his penanceandbesought 
him to rise, when he said that in whichever 
direction his eyes would open, that portion of the 
country would be burnt. Then Gorakha- 
n a t h a, one of the nine Nfithas, after consulting 
the others, told him to open his eyes towards the 
sea on the north-east. Upon this he turned 
towards the sea and opened his eyes, when the 
sea was dried up and all the animals therein de- 
stroyed, leaving nothing elsebutthe present Ran. 
When so many lives began to be destroyed, 
Dharmanatha declared he was losing the 
merit of his penance, whereupon Gorakhanatha 
asked him to turn his eyes towards his foot, but 
instead of doing so he turned them to the hill, 
which split, into two valleys, leaving the part 
obstructed by the nose entire in the shape of 
the nose, by which name it is known at the 
present day. 

Then Dharmanatha, with the Hathas 
and Siddhas, descended. While doing so they 
proposed to have a treat of Ihang (infusion of 
Cannabis inclica), but no water was to he had 
about the hill, when one of them, Pir Patha 
(Gopichand), brought out water by striking his 
Icunan-i or dagger into the side of the hill, and pre- 
pared the ‘green beverage.’ The hole was shown 
to me by my cicerone., but the water does not 
come out till a stick is thrust into it. The stick, 
’?vhich is a rude branch of a tree, has a knob at 


the end, Avhich brings out the water, of which 
there must be a reservoir the level of which 
must always remain a little below thehole. Those 
who ascend the hill can find water on their re- 
turn only when they come to this place. The 
water is rather brackish, being impregnated 
with salts. They then came to another place, 
Avhere all the Siddhas combined got water out 
miraculously, and called it the Siddh-Vidi 
(r%5Tr^r)) ‘ saints’ pooh’ It is said never to 

fail, and is held in great reverence ; but when I 
visited it there w^as no wmter. My guide looked 
surprised, and ascribed this to its having been 
polluted by a low-caste person. The Tir, he said, 
w'ould come there and burn incense to the Dadu 
or Father D h a r m a n a t h a, who would refill it. 
Thence they came to the foot of the eastern side 
of the hill, w'hich they selected as the spot for 
the pi’esent establishments. The Niithas and 
Siddhas departed, and Dharmanatha made 
his dlmni or fire, built the monastery and estab- 
lished the Order of the K a n p h a Ua s, and 
commenced that charitable distribution of food 
the refusal of which had caused the destruction 
of the Pattans. Then he went away, no one 
knows where. He is even said to be still living. 

G a r i b n a t h a, thinking that some share of 
the sin of destroying the PaB.ans must fall 
to his lot, determined to perform penance by 
standing for twelve years in Bhadli, 18 miles 
west of Bhuj, in a jungle, which is even at the 
present day very thick and mountainous. At 
this time the J a t s were powerful near the 
hill ofYarilr. The children of the Jats har- 
assed the ascetic and disturbed his penance by 
pelting him with mango-stones. Being in- 
censed, he Avent in search of some wari’ior tribe 
to expel these marauders, when, fortunately, 
the ancestors of the present Jha d ej .a s had 
just entered the province and were trying to 
establish their authority. According to one 
account. Jam Rayadhan, the son of Lfikha 
Jhadeja, who was reigning in the small princi- 
pality of Lakhiar Virfi, went to seek his bless- 
ing, when he encouraged him by his benedic- 
tion to expel the Jats out of the province, and 
in this the Jam was successful. This Rayadhan 
flourished between Saihvat 1231 and 1271 
(= A.D. 1175-1215), and thez’e is a couplet 
on the subject in the Kachhi language : 

Trrtr srr^r srrTrsfl i wi 

?T3T. 
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i. e. “ Solemn Garibnatha gave utterance 
throug-li the month, and, expelling the treacher- 
ous Jats, gave dominion to Rfiyadhan.” 

Another account places him in the time of 
Jam Hamirji, the father of the founder of 


Bhuj, who flourished in 


Samvat 1528-1580 


(— A. D. 1472-1524). At this time Hamirji 


was reigning' at Lakhiar Vira, not far from 
Bbadli, and his brother Ajoji at Bara, near 
Tera. The fame of Garibnatha had ex- 
cited these predatory chiefs to obtain from him 
some benediction to extend their dominions. 
Ajoji used to minister to the wants of the 
ascetic, and serve him regularly. One day the 
latter, being pleased with his devotion, ordered 
him to bring a can of milk early in the morn- 
iuo’ for his benediction. This a Lcnuilui or 

o 

musician of Hamirji’s happened to hear, and at 
once re 250 rted it to his master, who came to the 
ascetic early in the moiming with the milk. 
The ascetic, taking him for Ajoji, accosted him 
as the ‘ Lord of Kachh.’ Subsequently came 
Ajoji with the milk, when the deceit was dis- 
covered, but it was too late, as G a r i b- 
natha’s words could not be changed; but 
he said that Hamirji had practised deceit 
and he should have deceit in exchange, and 
his }DOsterity would not be able to rule the 

province jieaceably without the aid of his 

These have reference to the murder 

of Hamirji by Raval Jam, and to the privilege 
of the B hay ads to sit in the Jhadeja Court. 
This latter tradition is generally believed, and 
is corroborated by many facts. Even at the 
present day the descendants , of Ajoji, who 
enjoy the village of Khedoi, relate the deceit 
played by Hamirji. Hamirji began to reign 
at Lakhuir Vira in Samvat 1528 (= A. d. 
1472), and he could not have received benedic- 
tion earlier than 1500. Therefore the time of 
the penance of Garibnatha being deduct- 
ed, we come to Sanivat 1488 (= A. d. 1432), the 
time when the dliunt and the present establish- 
ment at Dhinodhar were first instituted. After 

Garibnatha is said to have buried 
himself alive in a standing posture up to the 
crown of his head at Bhadli, where is a small 
temple which was rebuilt recently. What they 
call his skull is daubed with red lead and 
ghi, and worshipped at the present day. The 
temple has no inscription on it. Considering 
that ascetics live long fives on account of their 



this 



temperate habits, the time of the destruction of 
Ryan could not be earlier than 1450. D h a r m a- 
natha, then, must have come to 
about Samvat 1438, and not in Samvat 790 
as found from the Firs genealogy, but he went 
away after laying the foundation of the pre- 
sent Order. He himself belonged to the sect of 
Saiitanatha, -whose places of worship are in 
Nepal and in the Panjab. After the penance he 
de.sired the Charan Deval to ask for a rewmrd. 
She said she was childless ; would he be gracious 
enouo'h to bless her with a son ? This he said 

o 

■was not in her lot ; when she replied that 
his word as well as her devoted services were 
equally lost. On this he said he himself would 
be born to her from a blister in the palm of her 
hand, but that she should never think of mar- 
rying him. Pie was afterwards born, and became 
the celebrated Raval Pir, who is worshipped in 
a temple on the coast three miles east of 

Mandavi. 

• * 

« 

G a r i b n a t h a obtauied as a reward the 
villages of Bhadli, Tharfiudo, Kotdo, &c., to- 
gether Avith some imposts on the neighbouring 
villages, from the Jhadejils, Avhich his descend- 
ants enjoy at the present day. He had two 
discijfles named Ornatha and Panthanatha., The 
former, becoming a Siddha (deified), has a separate 
tem 2 )le in the monastery of I) h a r m a n a t h a ; 
Avhile the latter had a disciq)le named Bhikhari- 
uiltha, AvhoAvas highly revered l)y Rao Khen- 
garji, who installed him as the fi.rsb Fir in Sarh- 
vat 1545, on his agreeing to leave his wandering 
habits and to settle in one place. Pie also pro- 
mised to give him a Aullage, but both died soon 
after. He Avas succeeded by Prabhutanatha, 
aaTio obtained the village of Ryan, in Samvat 
1665, as a grant. The village has a temple 
built by Rao Bharmalji, in Avhich I found the 
following inscription : 




r\ 


r\ 


Hfsrrrr^rrv tit f th rf- 

NHRr m iTrmrq-flT th air? 

?rr?T 5Tr fr?: 'TCflTrr 


•s. r\ 






rfr 




^ fit m f "ifr 




NRflT 3Trf r w- ^rr- 

He is said to have also peopled the village of 
Angio, which they enjoy at present. The pre- 
sent Fir, Hanjanatha, the 25 th in descent, aauas 
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installed in Samvat 1920 by His Highness the 
late Rao Pragmalji. 


in Sam vat 1877 ( = a.d. 1821), after the great 
earthquake. The matei'ials used are lime- 


The hill of Dhinodhar is situated in the j stone and mud, with a plaster of chunam. It 


faces the east. It is 6 feet high and 5f feet 


thickest jungle, and surrounded by a tract of j 
country inhabited by pastoral tribes, who are j square, with a Muhammadan dome. The en- 


generally very poor. At the foot are situated a 
number of biiildinf?s intended for the I’esideuce 

O 

of the Piy and of disciples, Avho have always 
assigned to them some duties. Among these 
buildings is a small rudely built and domed 
temple dedicated to D h a r m a n a t h a, on a 
raised platform facing the east. It is about seven 
feet square, and its walls are as many feet high. 
In the tem23le itself is a marble image of 
D h a r m a n a t h a, three feet high, with the 
darsa?ia or rings of the sect in the ears. There are, 

• O " 5 

besides, small lihcjas of Siva and images of gods, 
either of brass or stone. A lamp fed with (/M 
is said to have been first lighted by D h a r m a- 
natha, and to have been kept constantly 
burning ever since. A man is appointed to 
make the pvjd twice every day, in the morning 
and evening; who, after washing the images and 
offering rice, flowers, or leaves, burns incense 
mixed with gli% and then waves the arti or light 
amidst the sounds of bell, gong, and drum, and 
after prostrating himself several times he retires. 

In another part is a large lyandCd in which 
is the dhun% kept constantly burning since it 
was first lighted by D li a r m a n a t h a. It 
is fed with large logs of wood, for which a 
man is specially kept. There are, besides, four 
very large cauldrons placed on hearths, each 
capable of cooking a JchancU of food.. On 
ordinary days these are worshipped, but on 
Gohalashtann and Nava-rdtn days, which are 

held sacred, more wood is thrown into the 

% 

clkuni, and rice and Idpst (a disla of wheat- 
flonr sweetened witli sugar') are cooked in these 
cauldrons, which never fail for the people who 
assemble on those days. 

There are, besides, several temples as sa- 
mddhs or tombs of the Ptrs, but without any 
inscription, in the monastery, which is enclosed 
with a high wall with turrets. 

On the highest peak, which is 1268 feet, is 
the temple of D h a r m a n a t h a, on the spot 
where he is said to have done penance. It was 
built by Brahma Kshatri Shet Sundarji Sivaji 

® Formerly Meghvfils or Dheds were admitted, and one 
of their Ptrs, Meglmdtha, was of this caste. The Yogis 
are therefore regarded as very low, though the practice of 
adopting Meghvals has long since been discontinued. 


trance is only 4j feet high and 2 feet Avide, 
and has no door. The Avail is only a foot in 
thickness. In the temple is a triangular con- 
cave stone, in the cavity of which D h a r m a- 
n atha is said to have rested his head at the 
time of tbe penance. It is daubed with red lead 
and gilt Near it is a small stone fixed as a 
pdliyd. Outside tbe temple is the original 
dhunt wbicli is lighted for three days in the 
month of Blifidrapada, when the Ft' resorts 
thither for the annual iJvyV?, and people from tlie 
surrounding villages assemble to do homage. 
Those who cannot come or ascend the hill 
satisfy themselves by looking at the fire of the 
dhiuit which can be seen from villao-es several 

' O 

miles round. I saw that the temple was cracked 
ill several places, and in a state of dilapidation ; 
and on my questioning the Prr about repairing 
it, he said it was very difficult to get water 
there, on account of the difficulty of access. 
He said Sundarji, a very rich and great man, 
could do it, but he himself, though possessed 
of twelve villages, was unable to defray the 
expense of the repairs, unless copious rains were 
sent by the Dadd Father’ D h a r m a n u t h a) . 
The peak commands a beautiful view of the 
siUTounding country up to the opposite shore of 
the Ran. It is composed of basalt, limestone, 
and sandstone. 

Their tenets appear to be those of the Yoga- 
Sastra, or the abstract devotion practised by the 
Yogts of the Nutha sect, and in which D ha r- 
m a n a t h a and G a r i b n a t h a were well 
versed ; but the Firs of Dhinodhar, except 
the first two or three, were ignorant of their 
tenets. They themselves, being generally con- 
verts from the shepherd^ tribe, are quite illiterate 
and ignorant, and know nothing but the name 
of the Dadd. They worship Siva and follow 
the ritual of the Mata, whose stotm the Ph' !'e- 
peats on the 2nd of every month.® They are 
celibates, and allow no woman to enter their 
precincts. I could find no works like those 
of the Nathas of the north and the Dekhan 


° On tbe KanpbiUfe see H. H. Wilson^s JEsmys. vol. I. pp. 
212-13, 216-18; Orient. 1824, xi. 11 ; Postans, Jowr. 
R. -4s. iSoc. vol. V. x)p. 263-71 . — Ed. 
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written by them. Their great aim appears ori- 
ginally to have been to feed sufiering humanity, 
to whatever caste or creed the persons might be- 
long, and for which they had obtained from the 
former Raos and others villages and lands. In 
this respect they resemble the order of St. Ber- 
nai’d in Europe, and are regular hospitallers. But 
after obtaining the grants they gradually lost 
their character as disinterested Yogis^ and 
brought upon themselves, as it were, the very 
worldly cares they had renounced. They began 
to lend money at interest, perhaps originally with 
the object of relieving the distressed by the 
accommodation ; but at present I found the Ptr 
involved in managing the estates, collecting re- 
venues, litigating about boundary disputes, and 
collecting outstandings, which are quite in- 
compatible with the doctrine of the Yoga, I 
noticed, however, one feature in the order of 
Dhinodhar which is wanting in all the others 
in Kachh. The Fir is a chaste man, and enforces 
celibacy with strictness among his disciples, by 
prohibiting any female from entering the 
precincts of the monastery. 

In the large hall of the residence recipients 
of charity are twice fed, the low castes and Mu- 
hammadans being served in the compound. The 
food consists of (millet) bread and Ichichadi 


watched for eight months. 



of hctjn and math {PJiaseohis aco7iiti 
I saw the Pir himself serving gM with a ladle 
of a two-pice measure. Thosewho cannot partake 
of the cooked food I’eceive it uncooked. Be- 
sides the members of the establishment, I saw 
about twenty-five persons from the surrounding 
villages, and stray travellers, answering to the 
call for dinner, which is loudly made twice 
a day by a man from an eminence. In times of 
drought and famine the number increases to 
three hundred. Besides the food, the P?r, who 
always sits with a copper canister of opium, 
treats them to a few grains of it, according to 
their wants. I saw one paralytic, and another 
lame, who had sought shelter in the asylum. 

The method of adopting disciples is very 
simple, as may be expected from their general 
ignorance. Persons of indolent habits, or 
afflicted with domestic calamities, generally 
become Yogis at an advanced age, but parents 
unable to support their children give their 
young boys to the Pir, Orphans also are 
received. Before giving him his name he 
is called Ogliad^ or novice, and his conduct is 


a 


bugle. 


the god and the Oitru, 


His Gurd^ or spiri- 
tual o'uide, makes him wear while a novice a 

O ' 

black slieM, or sacred thread of avooI- ndtb 
Biidra knot, corresponding to the Yajno'pavita 
of the Brahman, round his neck, with 
two-inch horn called Sringi-nctda, or 
Through this bugle he is made to say Onikdra, 
JJjJcidesa, and Adesa, which he has afterwards 
to repeat twice evei-y day at dinner, before 

In fact it is a form 

of salutation to the supeinor. If after the 
appointed period his conduct is found satis- 
factory, he is taken before the god Bhairava, 
where a ’brother slits the cartilage of the ears, 
in which circular plate-lilce rings of agate, 
glass, or horn, called darkma, are suspended. 
After the ears are cured by thrusting in a, nimb 
stick, dressing with nimb oil, his head, beard, 
and moustaches are shaved, never to be worn 
again. The Guru then whispers in his ear the 
Upadeki mantra, or mystic instruction : — “ Be 
wise, perform religious duties, and keep your- 
self prompt in the service of the Guru.” Now 
he becomes a Togi, and has a name terminating 
in Ndtha. He spends his life in repeating the 
name of the Dadd, serving his Guru, and doing 
the duty assigned to him. The disciple is the 
adopted son of the Guru, and he succeeds his 
father on his death. The Yogi is buried, and 
on the twelfth day after his death a feast is 
given and alms distributed by the sou. 

The Ptr cannot wear an angarahhd, or coat, 
but he throws over his bodyaredshawlorbrick- 
colom’ed scarf, has a turban of gold-bordered 
blue silk, Avith a sheli, and a lahgota with a white 
digoji over the loins. He cannot put on leather 
shoes, but walks in chdhliadd, or wooden 
shoes. This dress is given to him by the Eao 
at the time of his accession to the Pirship. He 
also wears a number of gold ornaments of great 
value, but of rude old fashion. His darsana, 
or earring’s, are covered with gold in which 
precious stones are set. He is highly respected 
by the people, and even by the Eao, who first 
pays a visit to his place (where the Pir has the 
privilege of retaining his seat) before the latter 
comes to him. The dress of the others is simple, 
and dyed with ochre, but nowit appears to be 
going out of fashion. There are about fifty 
Yogis in Dhinodhar. 

The head of the sect of D h i n o d h a r Isis 
called the Fir, while the heads of the branches 
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are called Ayesa. There are three such braaches 

the Ayesa of B a 1 a d h i a, which is next in 
iaiportance to Dhinodhar, the Ayesa of 
Arl a, and the Ayesa of Math a 1. Tlie Pir of 
SluvraManda]3a, in Bhuj, is separate. The last 
place was built by Bao Desalji the elder in 
Saihvat 1805, and given to a Yogi of Dhino- 
dhar; while the others have i-eceived their 
villages from D h i n o d h a r on their sej^aration. 
The Yogi of D h i n o d h a r was expelled the 
monastery of ShivraManclapa, which was given in 
charge of Shevanatha, a Yogi from [Srinagar, who 
was installed as Fir and given a village. These 
also, like the Yogis of D h a r m a n a t h a, are of 
tlie Santanatha sect, but are Saktas and wor- 
ship the horse image of Naklauk. They do not 
have intercourse with the Yogis of Dhinodhar, 
whom they consider low, but keep it with the 
AiUs, The annual income of D h i n o d h a r is 
aVjout 50,000 horis. There is one monastery of 
D h a r m a n a t h a in Jodhpur, in Marwad, held 
in high honour by the Mahiiraja of that place. 
It was established through the influence of a 
Fir from Bhuj who had been there. 

The only other monastery of Kunphatas 

in Kachh is that of Kan t h a dn a t h a of 

# 

Manpharo. Their origin is from Kan t h a d- 
n a t h a, who was residing in K a ii t h k o t with 

' O • 

his dlmni about Sarhvat 900. About this time 
Mod and Manfii had come into Kachh, after 
killing their brother Unad in Sindh. Mod had 
tried to build a fortress on the hill of K a n t h- 
k o t, but it wa& thrown down by Kanthad- 
n a t h a on his being asked to remove his 
tlhuni from that part of the foundation which 

crossed it. On the death of Mod his son Sfid 

• • 

appeased the wrath of the Natha, and built the 
fortress and called it K a n t h k o t, from the 
Yogi, He also built a large temple and dedi- 
Gated it to him, which was destroyed by the 
great earthquake, and replaced by a small but 


beautiful temple, Kant h a d na th a’s de,scend- 
auts used to tend herds of cattle wanderina’ 

o 

about the hills, which abound in grass. Gene- 
I'ally their todndha’^ was near a well called 
]\;[ a n p li a r i y o. 

The jDrcsent village of Manpharo was found- 
ed by Ude-Kanth. The land Avas given to 
him by Bao Bhurmalji in Saihvat 1705-7 (a.d. 
164'9). When he Avas passing by their vjdndha, 
the Katha invited him to dinner, and miracu- 
lously fed the whole army from a small dish. On 
this the Bao installed him as a P'ir, and gave 
him the land about the Avell Manphariyo for the 
expense of the establishment. 

The Pir removed the monastery from Kant h- 
kot to this place, and began to feed tra- 
vellers and other needy pei’sons. The monks 
resemble in their peculiarities, manners, and 
customs those of Dhmodhar. They call each 
member a K an t h a cl, instead of Natha ; they are 
selected from Bajputs, Ahers, &c. They wor- 
ship K a n t h a d n a t h a, and repeat his name 
with a rosary. They also Avorship Ganesa, and 
ai'e called Ganem vypdsi. They are sworn to 
celibacy, but their morality is depraved. Their 
chief temple is atKanthkofc, Avhere one of 
the members worships K a n t h a d n a t h a’s 
image of marble, which sits cross-legged, tAvice 
a day. Once these Kunphatas Avere very 
poAverful in Kachh. Besides Kanthkot and 
Dhinodhar they had the monasteries of K o t e- 
sa r, and A j e p a 1 in Anjar, in their possession. 
They caught AtUs and other Sddlins coming on 
pilgrimage and forcibly slit their ears. But they 
were afterwards conquered by the Attts from 
Junugadh, about three hundred years ago, who 
took possession of their monasteiues of Kote* 
s a r from Bingannatha, and of A j e p a 1 from the 
Nathas of the Baval sect, Avhich have remained 
in their hands ever since. Their influence de- 
clined from that time. 


MISCELLANEA. 

AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON HASTAKAVAPEA— ought to have apologized to Major Watson long 

ASTAKAMPEON. ago for having omitted to mention that the 

The letter of Major J. W. Watson regarding identification both of Hastavapra and of 
the identification ofHastakavapra, orHas- Kukkata is not my property. I should have 
t a V a p r a, with the modern H a t h a b, published done so at once if I had not been convinced that 
in Ind. Ant, vol. V. p, 314, imposes upon me the my learned friend is fully aware that the omission of 
duty of saying a word on the subject. In fact, I his name was due to no other cause than careless- 


’ A temporary residence made of rushes and leaves near watering-places. 
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ness. In now performing this prdyaschiita, I 
beg to add a few remarks which, I think, tend to 
strengthen Colonel Yule's important identifica- 
tion of Hastakavapra with A s t a k a m p r o n. 

Major J. W. Watson has suggested in his note 
[1. 0 .) that Hathab once must have been an 
important harbour, and have taken the place 
which G u n d i-K o 1 i ak held during the Middle 
Ages. I am now able to confirm this statement, 
and to prove that when the place belonged to the 
kingdom of Valabhi, it certainly was more 
than a small village. Both in the inscription of 
D h r u V a s e n a I. and in that of D h a r a s e n a 
II. it is asserted that certain villages wei'e 
situated hastcchavaprciliaranycha or hastavaprd^ 
haranydm, and I have explained these compounds 
to mean Mn the territorial division of Hasta- 

V a p r a.' I have now to add that the name occurs 
in a third inscription, the grant of D h a r a s e n a 
lY., an abstract of which has been published by 
Prof. Bhandarkar — Ind, Ant. vol. I. p. 45. There 
we read, instead of Hastavaprdharani, Hastavaprd- 
/m.uytP and it is stated that the village of Y o d h a- 

V a k a was included in it. Now three unpublished 

Yalabhi grants, which have been discovered at 
x^lina, in the Kheda Zilla, show the word 
Khetahdhdra, and mention three different Pathakas 
which formed parts of the KhetalcdJidra* Petthaha 
is known from Valabhi and Cliaulukya plates 
to have had the meaning of ‘a small territorial 
division,’ and its modern representative patM, 
as Mr. W. P. Sinclair informs me, still sometimes 
occurs in the same sense. If an dhdva contained 
several pathakas, it is clear that it must be a 
larger territorial division, and corresponds to our 
modern It follows further from the 

lectio— Hastavaprdlidra, that the word dharam was 
a synonym of dhdva, and that the compound in the 
two older grants may be translated by ‘ in the 
zilla of Hastavapi’a.’ This being once established, 
it follows also that if a zilla was named after 
H a s t a V a p r a the place must have been of 
some importance — that, pi’obably, it was not a vil- 
lage, but a town. For territorial divisions are 
invariably named after the town which at the time 
when the name was given was the most important 
in it, and the seat of the local government.^ 

This result agrees very well with Major Watson’s 
theory that Hathab originally was a harbour 
which took the place of Guncli-Koliak. It further 

j The word is disfigured iu the passage quoted hy a 
misprint and a faulty division of the syllables, ivhich make 

i" Hestava-'jyrdMra. 

- Compare Kheda, Bharuch, &c. 

^ Detailed Report, pp. 69-73. 

- Beginning : — FR'Y^TRT I 






makes Colonel Yule’s identification also witbi 
A s t aka m p r 0 n more plausible. For, if Has- 
takavapra during the first centuries of our era 
was a really important town and a port, it is not 
astonishing to find that the Greek traders knew it. 

The other point to which I wish to call at- 
tention is the etymology of the two forms of the 
town’s name. Both are compounds the last part 
of which is vapra, which means ' an embankment, 
an earth- wall, the steep bank of a river,’ &g. The 
first part, Haslet or Ilastaka, must be a proper noun. 
For it is a rule in Sanskrit that common nouns 
which are used as proper names may receive the 
determinative affix ka. Thus, if asva, ' a horse,’ is 
used as a proper noun, it may be either asva or 
asvaka. As hasta is a common noun, meaning ‘ the 
hand,’ and as in the compound both hasta and 
hastaka occur, it may be safely concluded that it is 
used as a proper noun. Possibly the whole may 
mean ^ the embankment of flastaka,’ or ' the steei^ 
bank on the Hastaka,’ according as Hastaka is 
taken as the name of a man, a river, or a hill. Fur- 
ther investigations regaixling traditions or legends 
current ab Hathab will probably furnisli certainty 
on this point. The Greek word A s t a k a m p r o n, 
I think, is not derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit name of the place, but from an inter- 
mediate Old Prakrit Hastakampra, which had been 
formed by the contraction of the syllables ava to 
d, and the insei'tion of a nasal, according to the 
habit of the Gujaratis, The loss of the initial h 
may be explained by the difficulty which Gujaratis 
have now, and probably had IGOO years ago, m 
pronouncing the spiraus in its proper place. 

The modern Hathab, for which the lower 
castes, as Major Watson has informed me, use an 
older form, H a t h a p, I take to be a corruption of 
the shorter Sanskrit name H a s b a v a p r a. 

G. BiiiiLEu. 


MSS. OF THE MAHAbhASHYA FROM KASMIK. 

We have already (vol. VI. pp. 294-274) given 
some interesting extracts from Dr. Btihler’s Report 
of his Tour in search of Sanskrit MSS., and in vol. 
V. pp. 27-51 a general outline w^as given of the 

results ; the following farther extracts, however, 
will interest some of our readers : — 

‘‘ In the collection of grammatical MSS.,” says 
Dr. Biihler,^ “ those belonging to Panini’s school 
take the precedence. Among the latter the Vyd^H- 
yaparibhdshdvritti (two MSS.'/ bears the most 
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ancient name. The Kasrairiaii pandits are nnani- 
luous in declaring it to be a production of the 
author of the Sariifjraha, But Dr. Kielhorn, to 
whom I submitted the book immediately after its 
discovery, tells me that he cannot discover in it 
any proof of great antiquity, and that it contains 


risou with his Indian MSS. He informs me that 
they do not differ materially from the latter. I 
think that this fact is not without importance for 
the question regarding the genuineness of tlie text 
of the Malidblidsliy a, though it is desirable that 
it should be confirmed by the discovery and colla- 


oiily the well-known Paribhdslids, Ho thinks it tion of auoldBhurja MS- Just when I left Kasmir 
not unlikely that the title has been given to it I heard that such a MS. had been found in the 
because some pandit believed the Paribhdshds library of an ignorant Brahman, who believed it 


to Imlong to Vyadi. I must leave the question to to be a MS. of the Kathdsaritsdgara, and used it, 
the decision of those Sanskritists who make the as is frequently done with MSS. of that work, for 


VyCtkarmiaHastra their speciality.” 


purposes of divination.^ Efforts have been made 


Three incomplete Sarada paper MSS. (one of I. to obtain the book, bub hitherto without success. 


O 


i. 10^ 


2. 63, another I. 4 — VI. 1) “ represent the 


a 


In connection with the subject of the Mahd- 


meagre result of a long and laborious inquiry hhhhja I may also state that I have examined 

regarding Patanjali’s i¥«7id6/n(s//i/tt, a work which with particular care in all accessible MSS. of 

for the present is, as it were, the corner-stone for the Udjataruiujini the verse I. 176. which refers 

the history of Sanskrit grammar and literature. to its iiitrodnctiou into Kasmir. Most MSS. 

As the controversy regarding the geiiuiueuess of react chandviichdrijduUhJiir labdhvLt demiftasinat 

our present text of the Mahdbhdahya had been fuddgarnam | pravartitadi maluibhdshjam svmh. 

going on for some time before my visit to Kasmir, vyakaranam But some, and among 

I was particularly anxious to obtain a trustworthy them Kesavram’s codex archstypiis, read primd 

and complete Kasmirian MS. of the work, in order manu, labdhvddeSwih tcismdt, &c. I think that 

to ascertain if Kasmir possessed a redaction this is the original but corrupt reading of the 

diflerent from the Indian one. When I began my MS., and that the vulgata deidttasriuU is purely 

inquiries the pandits told me that the Bhashya 

was not studied in Kasmir, and that they knew 
only of two complete MSS. of the work. One of readily give any sense. The attempt to restore 

these belonged to Pandit Kesavram, and the other 11^® passage by writing desdt tasmdf is, in my 

to the sons of the late Pandit Sahebram. With opinion, not a happy one, I accept Dr. Kiel- 

some trouble I got a sight of both these copies, horn’s" emendation, de&dntardt, as the most proba- 

ble, both on account of the analogy of the passage 


conjectural. The Kasmiriaus felt, and now 
feel, that the reading laillidh-odcleHcm does not 


and found that they were Devanugari MSS-, 
In'ought from India. Kesavram’s copy had been 


heirs had sold it for one hundred Kasmiri rupees 
(often annas each) to its present owner. After this 


in the V dkycipmlty a on account of IV. 

imported into the Valley by a pandit Vf Baramilla where desdntared actually occurs. As to the 

who had resided for some time in Banaras. His translation of the word dgama, I think with Dr. 

Kielhorn that it means ^ the tradition’ or ‘ the tra- 
ditional interpretation’ of the sdstra. I have con- 

transfer had been effected, Paiidit Sahebram also suited the most learned grammarians in .Banaras, 
had found it necessary to procure a copy, and had Indor, and other parts of India on this point, 
iinally obtained one from the Panjlib. Both the.se unanimously declare that d.gamu must be taken 

copies are ucav — not older than fifty or sixty years. the sense for which Dr. Kielhorn contends, and 
’J’hey contain Kaiyata’s PradApu also. A.s soon as some even go so far as to deny the possibility that 
the origin of these two MSS. had been determined, can ever mean gmntlia. Though they are un- 

I told my friends that I neither desired to acquire donbtedly correct as far as the usage of the Vuhya- 


them nor to have them copied, and tliab they must 

0 

hunt for Blidrja or old Sarada paper MSS. They 
grumbled a good deal, and complained of my 
unreasonableness. But gradually they pi’oduced 
the three MSS. which now belongto the collection. 
Each of the three is certainly more than a hun- 
dred years old, aiid most probably copied from 
older Bhdrja MSS. I sent them, immediately 
after I received them, to Dr. Kielhorn, for compa- 


■* A piu is driven into the MS., and tho verse in which 
the point sticks is sup]:)OSGd to give some clue to the future 
fate of the inquirer. The practice is well known in Europe 

too . 


karanas is concerned, and dgumci is nob used in tho 
sense of a grammatical work, still their assertion 
troestoo far. PortheJainas speak of their /or/y- 
five dgmnas or sacred works, and the Saivas recog- 
nize the authority of eighteoi dgamcis. In these two 
cases the word is certainly used as a synonym of 
graiifha, and is frequently, by lakshandi applied to 
designate MSS. As may be inferred from tliesc 
remarks, I stand on the side of tho.so who arc 


® The copy iu the Government collection has cleAinl 
tasDtdt tado/fomoA. Here the last t is a clerical mistake. 

“ Ind. Ant vol. IV. p. 107- 

^ See Kielhora, Tnd., Ant. vol. V. p. 213. 
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disposed, until the Tery strongest proofs to the 
contrary are adduced, to consider the present text 
of the Malidbhdsliya to be genuine. 

My search for copies of K a i y a t a ’ s Pradipa 
■were attended with still scantier results than the 
inquiry regarding the 2I{/JidbJidshya. One MS. 
(No. 306) of 99 folios of 20 lines each contains 
a very small portion of the Navdliniki. The 
MS. dates, I think, from the same time as the 
pieces of the Bhdshija. The Kasmu’ians tell an 
anecdote regarding Kaiyata, which is perhaps 
worth mentioning. Kaiyata was, they say, an 
inhabitant of one of the smaller towns of the Yal- 
ley, — according to some of . P a m p u r, according 
to others of Y e c h g a in. He lived in great p over- 


9th centuiy. For that town was built by Padma 
in the reign of A j i t a p i d a, 844-849 a.i>.^ Dr. 
Kielhoni has lately stated in his pamphlet on the 
Malidblidsliya that he does not think Kaiyata an 
old writer. I agree with him on this point, and do 
not believe that he is older than the 13tli century 
A.n. The earliest Indian grammarian who quotes 
him is, as far as I know, Sayan a-M a d h a v a. 
I have heard it asserted by Indian pandits that 
Kaiyata was a brother of M a m m a t a. 

The small fragment of 0 h a n cl r a-' s Grammar 


(( rn 


(one leaf) is more curious thanuseful. As Chandra 
w^as a KasmiriaUjOr at least taught in Kasmir, there 
is no reason to doubt of its genuineness. Dr, Kiel- 
liorn thinks that, to judge from the fragmeiit, the 


ty, and entirely gave hiinsch up to the study of arrangement of Chandra’s grammar must have 


the MahdbhdsJiya and of grammar. In this sdstra 
he acquired so great a proficiency that at last he 
could explain the whole Bhdshya to his pupils 
without looking at a MS., and he understood 
even those passages which Y a r a r ii c h i (.^) had 


resembled that of the Kaum-ucU, or, as Dr. Burnell 
would say, that of the grammainans of the Aindra 
school. 

“ The MS. of the Kd&ikdvntti (No. 283)^° is a real 

gem. It is the most correct and best-written 
marked by Imylalas (0) as unintelligible. Once a iji^.d^.bark MS. in the whole collection, and almost 

loreign pandit from southern India, named ac- lacuna. I collated a small portion of its 


cording to one authority Iv r i s li n a m b h a 1 1 a, 


contents with Professor Balasastrfs edition, and 


came into Kasmir and went to see Kaiyata at his found not inconsiderable differences. The read- 
home. He found him sitting before his house Kasmirian MS. appeared to me the 

engaged in manual labour, and explaining at the better ones. It also gives the correct statement 


same time to his pupils the most difficult portions 


I’egarding the authors of the work. In the colo- 


of the Bhdshya fz'oin memory. Amazed at the jffions of the first four atlhydyas Jayaditya is 
pandit s great leai-ning and his abject condition, named as the author, and in those of the last four 
(;lie foreigner hastened to the king of Ivasmir and y ^ Professor Balasastri told me tlmt he 
obtained from him a susana granting to Kaiyata found the sa'me statement in one other MS.^^ 

He considers the authors to have been ndstikas 


village and an allowance of grain. But when he 


considered it unlawful as coming from a king. 


orought the deed to the panclifc the latter stead- and men of small grammatical learning, who had 

lastly refused to accept the gift, because he not iDCuetrated to the deepest depth of the mstra. 

The Kasmirians think that probably Jayaditya 
Later Kaiyata left Kasmir and wandered to another name of the learned king J a y a p i d a, 

Lanaras. There he vanquished the pandits at a audthat Ya m a na is his minister, who is meu- 

by his great learning, and composed the tioiied by Kalhana. Be that as it may, the JGmM- 

Trad%pa at the request of the Sabhapati. Accord- vyitti is not a modern work, and most probably has 

lUg to this story the Pmdtpa was not written in been written by a Kasmirian. The Government 

Kasmir, and if the statement that Kaiyata lived ]\£g, lias been made over to Professor Balasastri to 

au P amp u r is true it cannot be older than the "be used for his edition of the Kdiikd. 


Fvdjat. lY. 693. The date is General CimningLam’s 
correct one. 

Beginning : — 

U li rnriir^- 













: II 
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End : 
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Compare also Dr. Kielhorn's pamphlet on the Malm- 
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“The pieces of J i n e n drab u d d h i’s Nydsa dhana. Scill ifc is quite possible that Prabha- 

(hTo. 284, adJnj. I. II. 2-4 ; 285, adhy. lY. ; and 286, karavardhana niaj have had a second name. In 

VII. ) have been transcribed from a dilapidated like manner I am doubtful if the Savara- 

birch-bark volume belonging to P. Bal K61. s vain in of the Lififfdnitsdsana is the as the 

Other portions of the work have been acquired in famous commentator on the Mvndmsdsutras. It is 

former years, in the Dekhan, in Ahmadabad, and in a curious fact that the name of the father of the 

Bikaner. Bub the Government collection does not latter is not mentioned in any of the MSS. of the 

yet contain copies of the Vltli and Ylllth ad/zyrfyfts. Miindmsdbkdshyu accessible to me, and that the 

Jinendrabuddhi lived, according to the Kasmiriaus, best Sastris at Puna and Banaras do not know it. 

at V a V a h a m il 1 a-H u s h k a p u r a. He was a This question, too, cannot yet be decided. But 

Bauddha ascetic, and is certainly not later than I think there is a chance that the MSS. of the 


tlic 12th century, as the Nydsa is quoted by 
Vopadeva.^^ 

“Among the smaller works e^iplaining the appen- 
dices to Panini’s grammar, the Dhdtnpdtha^ the 

and the UngasutraSy 


Lin fjdmmt Sana may finally settle the date of tlie 
famous Mimamsist.’’ 


In M. Eeiian’s Eeport to the Societe Asiatique 


KshifasvamiiPs treatises Avynyavrltii, KsMvdiciran* special praise is bestowed on M. James Daiinosto- 

rjini, KsMrataranr/isamketa, and Nipdtdvyaijo 2 ^cisar- t^r s Ormazd et Ahriman, in which the Mazdean 

'f^avritti, are of some interest, as the date of this dualism is accounted for by a natural development, 

author is known. He is, according to the perfectly and not by a Auolent rupture between the two 

branches of the Aryans ; onM. Bergaigne's thesis 


credible Kasmirian tradition, the grammarian 


Kshira, who instructed king J a y a p i d The on Lcs dieux sonverains de la religion vedique, which 

LingdnuMsanaUM sarvdrkalahsliand (Nos. 310- is a complete repertory of Vedic ideas on the physi- 

11F‘ shows as authors two well-known names calandmoralworld;onM.Gi;yardsI'/^eo?'iC JiO?t- 
- S a V a r a s V a m i n, the son of Diptasvamin, and vdle de la metriquo arulc ; and the second part of M. 

H a r s h a V a r d h a n a, the son of Srivardhaua. 

The latter appears to have been a prince.’-® I am, 
liowever, doubtful if it is permissible to identify him the most puzzling of which to the Himyantic, M. 

with the patron of B a n a and Hiwon Thsang, as Eenau fully expects will be cleared up within an- 
tlie latter’s father is called P r ab h a k a r a v a r- other year. 


do Vogue’s Sgrie centrale, contaiuing 400 inscrip- 
tions from Safa, the relation of the characters of 
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i’lic Am Gkanth, or the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, 
translated from the original Gurinukhi, mth introductory 
essays ■ hy Hr. Hrnest Trumpp, Trot. Heg. Oi lent. Lang. 
Muuich. 'Printed by order of the Secretary of State for 
India, pp- cxxxvui. and 715 . (Loudon : W. H. Allen & 
Co., and N. Triihner & Co. 1877.) 

We are very thankful for this valuable work. 
1 11 the nature of things Dr. Trumpp’s translation 

Anfrecht, Oxf. Catal. p. 17G. 
w RiPjttt. IV. 4SS : compare also S. P. Pandit, Trans. Or. 

Cong')'. 1874, p. 252. . 

’ The Liwjanusasanavrali begins : — 
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cannot be perfect, as it is a first attempt to render 
a most difficult book. But it forms an excellent 
commencement of scientific investigation in a I'e- 
gion in which we have liitlierto had little else 
but 


cc 


Conjectui’es, fancies, built on nothing liriii.*’ 
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RTH : HTfrf V’eHfTRfffH : 

Compare concluding* verse of the Ling a/iVvMsana- quoted 
in the preceding note. 
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The Adi Grwith, oi’ Granth Sahib as it is often 
reverentially called, has a tvrofold claim on atten- 
tion. First of all, it is invaluable in a linguistic 


Baba Nan ak® was born a. d. 1469. He was 
not a man of education, nor possessed of any re- 
markable force of mind. He was simply a devout 


point of view. It is a perfect treasure-house of old mystic. His teaching was chiefly drawn from the 

writings of the celebrated K a b i r, who lived not 


Hindi words and forms. It thus gives great 


assistance in tracing the origin and progress of the very long before him. The sayings of B a b a N a- 
inodern vernaculars of Northern India. How nak, which were all preserved in verse, were 
these arose out of the ancient Prakrits is still a collected along with those of other holy men by 

dark problem, but one on which the Granth throws Guru A r j u n a, who lived about a century after 

considerable light. Secondly, it gives auauthorita- Baba Nanak (1581-1606). From the time of Guru 
tive statement of the teaching of the early Sikh Arjuna, Sikhism sustained an important change. 

flimis. Much has been written about Sikhism ; His predecessors had been quietists, but he was a 

but documentary proof has seldom accompanied man of capacity, who affected the pomp of a great 

leader, and intermeddled with political affairs. 

The Indian Government deserves praise for The Sikhs gradually grew into a nation of war- 
agreeing that the should be translated; and I'iors, inflamed with rancorous hostility to the 


assertion. 


it made an excellent selection when it appointed 
Dr. Trumpp to the performance of the task. Dr. 


professors of other creeds, especially the follower? 
of Muhammad. The most remarkable of the later 


Trumpp is not only a good Sahskritist, but he has O^rus was G o v i n d S i n g h, who slighted the 
made a special study of Sindlii and the cognate Granth as infusing a tame humility into the hearts 
dialects of Northern India. of men. He produced a second Granth, called 


The labour which the rendering of the Qrantli 




The book of the tenth king (or reign),”® which 

inrolvcd was very great. Of the dialect in which breathes throughout a fierce and waidike spirit, 
it is composed— an old form of Panjabi^— there is several points Guru Govind receded from the 

neither grammar nor dictionary. The interpreta- doctrines of the Adi Granth original Granth), 
tion is very imperfectly known to the most learned turned back towards Plinduism. This last 

Sikh gurus ; while the Bi’ahmans, whose acuteness oi the great gurus died in 1708. 

The Granth has been said to inculcate Mono- 
theism. But this is a mistake, if the term 
monotheism is used in its ordinary sense. The 
proceeded to India to obtain what help he could in teaching of the Granth is prevailingly pantheistic, 

his arduous task. He found three commentaries on It declares that God and the universe are not dis- 

the Granth which were of considerable use ; but, on tinct; as “ in a wave the froth and bubbles ai’e not 

the whole, he worked, we may say, single-handed. distinct from the water.” The notion that the 

He spent seven years in executing the translation. universe is distinct from God arises from mdyct. 


and patience in research would have done excellent 
service, have never condescended to study so 
heretical a book. Dr. Trumpp left Germany and 


We do not at present enter into any linguistic 
inquiries. The volume presents the Jagji (more 
accurately, — the first, and according to the 

Sikhs the holiest, portion of the Granth—iQ theori- 


According to Dr. Trumpp thei’e are two forms 
of Pantheism in the work — a finer and a grosser. 
The grosser holds that the universe is an expan- 
sion of God. The finer considers the universe to 


ginal. Let us hope that some of the readers of the be an emanation from God. But the Granth is self- 
volume may overcome their repugnance to the contradictory, and occasionally (for instance, when 
Gurmnkhi character, which looks so like a perverse it asserts the Supreme to be distinct from the nni- 
metamorphosis of Devanagari, and work through verse, as the lotus is distinct from the lake it floats 
these seven pages as a commencement in master- in) it is not pi’operly pantheistic. The Supreme 


ing the language. 


God is never — or scarcely ever — prayed to in the 


In addition to a translation and suflBcienfcly full Granth, The subordinate gods are prayed to ; and 

annotations. Dr. Trumpp has given a short preface so is the guru. Indeed, the exaltation of the guru 

is one of the most characteristic features of the 
system. The saints also are to be greatly rever- 


and five valuable introductory essays. Thus we 
have the Life of Baba Nanak translated from the 


Janam SdhM ; which appears in two forms that are enced. The chief end which man is to desire is the 

remarkably contrasted. We have next a sketch of cessation of individual existence ; and the great 

the lives of the other Sikh gurus ; then an outline means of attaining this longed-for goal is the 

of the Sikh religion; then a short essay on the repetition of the name of Hari. But the right 

composition of the Granth ; and finally, a disserta- knowledge and utterance of this all-powerful name 


tion on the language and metres used in it. 


can be obtained only from the true Gum. 


There are some sloh%s of Teg Bahadur’s mitten in 
nurs Hindi. 


= See a sketch of his life, Ind. Ant. vol. III. pp. 395-300 
^ It is written not in PanjAbi, but Hindi. 
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Caste is slighted rather than attacked. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Baba Naiiak 
sought to blend the chief dogmas of Islam and 
Hinduism. The Sufiism of the Persians is very 
similar to Vedantism ; and the pantheism of the 
Granth may be classed with either system. Dr. 
Trumpp is more than half disposed to think that 
Kabtr was originally a Musalman (see note, p. 
f;82). It is a vexed question, on which we pronounce 
no judgment. On the whole, however, the eftect 
of Islam on the Sikh system has been considerable. 

No reverence is paid to the holy books either of 
Hindus or Muhammadans. The Granth is an all- 
sufficient teacher. 

It will be seen, even from what has now been 
said, that the Granth cbntains little or nothing 
that is really new. The readers of the poets — 
whether Hindi, Bangali, or Marathi — ofthe Vaish- 
nava school will very seldom come on a senti- 
ment in this book which is not familiar to 
them. Indeed, several of the poems of Nama, 
or Namdev, who was one of the earliest Mai-athi 
poets, are embodied in the Granth, This subject 
deserves the attention of Marathi scholars. In the 
mean time we assume that in the form in which 
they appear in Panjabi these can only he transla- 
tions, and are not the original compositions of the 
tailor poet,'*’ (an Oriental Alton Locke,” shall we 
say.P) who lived at Pandhai'pur. Moreover, the 
influence of Kabir has been veiy great in the 
Maratha country, as well as in the Panjab and 
Northern India generally, so that the coincidences 
now refei'red to need excite no surprise. 

Dr. Trumpp often speaks disparagingly of the 
Granth, He says, “ It is a very big volume, but 
incoherent and shallow in the extreme, and 
couched at the same time in dark and perplexing 
language in order to cover these defects.” {Preface, 
p. vii.) Again he says that “ as regardsits contents, 
it is perhaps the most shallow and empty book 
that exists, iu proportion to its size.” (p. cx.\:ii.) 
Certainly it cannot be rated high either as a philo- 
sophical or poetical production. Yet it has a 
value. These old ffurus and devotees were feeling 
after God. There seems to us earnest religion in 
Baba Nanak and several of his successors. We 
confess to a feeling of exceeding sadness as we 
read the outpourings of their hearts. They hun- 
gered for bread, and Hinduism gave them a stone. 
They needed union with a loving, conscious God 
iu mind, heart, will ; and Hinduism told them they 
must seek to be absorbed and lost in the im- 
measurable All. 

It is difficult to read much of the Granth at a 
sitting. Its repetitions are endless ; — the same 


ideas and even illustrations recur perpetually. 
Baba Nanak himself is one of the least attractive 
of the sages of whose sayings the book is made 
up, being in point of clearness and force decidedly 
inferior to K a b i r. We are much inclined to agree 
with him when he says in one place, “ 0 Nanak, 
the telling of it is hard iron.” At least we have 
felt it oftentimes as difficult to hammer out a 
definite meaning from his words as to hammer 
out a piece of hard cold iron ! But we shall let our 
readers judge. Take the commencement and con- 
clusion of the Ja/jiu : — 

Om ! The true name is the creator, the Spirit 
without fear, without enmitj^ having a timeless 
form, not produced from the womb. 

“ By favour of the Guru ! 

— At the beginning is the True One, at the 
beginning of the Tuga is the True One. The True 
One is, 0 Nanak, and the True One also will be. 

1. By meditation {and) meditation it {i.e. the 
hioivledge of the True One) is not effected, though 
I meditate a hundred thousand times. 

“ By silence {and) silence is not effected, though 
I keep a continual absorption of mind. The hunger 
of the hungry does not cease, though I bind to- 
gether the load of (aZil) the worlds. 

There may be acquired a thousand, a hundred 
thousand dexterities ; not one goes with {at 
iinie of death). 

‘‘ How does one become a man of truth {hnounng 
the True One) how is the embankment of fixlsehood 
broken ? 

‘‘He who walks in his {i. e. God's) order and 
pleasure, 0 Nanak ! {and) with {^vhom)\t is {thus) 
written.” 

# ^ ^ 

38. “ Continence is the workshop, patience the 

goldsmith. Understanding the anvil, the Veda 
the tool. Fear the bellows, the heat of austerities 
the fire. The vessel is love; iu this melt Amrita 
(^nectar), {Then) the kthdais formed in the true 
mint. This is the work of those on whom his look 
and the destiuy is {fixed). 0 Nanak, the looker-on 
is happy by the sight, 

“ One sloha , — Wind is the Guiui, water the fa- 
ther, the great earth the mother. Daj^ and night 
the two are female and male nurse ; the whole 
woi'ld spoi'ts. 

“ Dharma-raja reheai'ses the good and bad works 
in the presence {of God), By their own actions 
some are near and some are afar off (/rmn God), 
By whom the name {of God) has been meditated 
upon, they are gone {to the other ivorld), having 
cast off their labour. 

“ 0 Nanak, their faces are bright, and with them 


* Dr. Trumpp (pp. cxix., 93) affirms that he was a calico-printer j the Marathus called him a Simpt, 
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(after iheni) liow many people are saved {liherat- 

ed) (p. 13) 

The follo-sving two extracts will afford fair speci- 
mens of the general style of the Grantli 

“ 0 beloved, imitter Hari, Hari ! Having taken 
the wisdom of the Gura, say Hari ! 

‘‘0 mind, if the touchstone be applied to the 
True One, if he be weighed by a full weight : his 
value is not obtained by any one, 0 heart ! he is a 
priceless gem.” (p. 33.) 

“ The UGctar-speech of the Guru is sweet. Some 

rare disciple has tasted and seen it. In (/r»s)heai1j 

there is light ; he drinks the great juice {of Hari ) ; 

'fit the true gate he makes himself beard.” (p. 158.) 

M. 


tiou itself. It seems to us to be full of point a.nd 
grace, but this is a question which none but 
Prenchmenare qualified to decide. It is as difficult 
fora Briton to discover Sanskritisms in Prencli as 
to point out the objectionable Patavinibies in Livy. 
One thing, however, is certain— that it is a vbry 
faithful representation of the original. In one or 
two points we feel disposed to differ from M. Eon- 


Malavika et Agniaiitka, Drame Sanscrit de Kalidasa> 
traduit pour la premiere fois en Francais par Ph. Ed. 
Foucaux, Pi'ofesseur an Collide de France, etc. etc. 

Paris : Ernest Leroux, 1877. 

Professor Weber and Mr. SbankarP. Panqifc, 
who have dared to reverse the decision of the late 
Horace Hayman Wilson, that the Mdlavikagni- 
mitra is not the work of the great Kalidasa, the 


caux. For instance, on page 54 we find tlic 
stage direction Iravaii entre en simulant Vivresse. 
This does not seem to us quite litei*al. We believe 
that there was no ‘simulation’ in the case. M. 
Foucaux seems to agree with us a little farther on. 
We find on the same page Iravati s'avan^.ant amsi 
vite que le permet son etat d'ivresse. In a note on 
the Intermezzo we find the Mandakim explained 
as Lhin ties hras clu Gauge. Mr. Shankar Pandit’s 
view seems to ns the true one : 


(£ rn 


There is no 

doubt that the Maudakiui of the present passage 
is a river of the Dekhan. And further it is pro- 
bable that it may here stand for the Narmada, in 
conformity with a practice, still very common all 
over India, of designating any sacred river by the 
most sacred river-name, as Ganga, &c.” He 


this point : — ‘‘ Sans mettre Malavikd eb Agnimitra 
sur la ineme ligne que Sakountal^, nous nous 
permettons de n’etre pas de Paris de Pillustre 
Wilson. D’accord avec M, A. Weber, Tauteur 
d’une elegante traduction alleinande du drarae si 
severeinent juge ; d’accord aussi avec M. Shankar 
Pandit, Pediteur du texte Sanskrit de Bombay, 
nous divons que dans les peusees, et jusque dans 
la nianiere de Ics exprimer, dans le dialogue et 
dans les stances tout presente avec le style de 
Sahoiintald et i'Oiirvaft un air de famille si 


author of the SaJcuntald, may claim M. Foucaux goes on to observe that one of the MSS he has 

as an ally. He gives forth no uncertain sound on used gives the Prakrit equivalent of Narmada. 

This view harmonizes better with the other geo- 
graphical notices in the play. But both of the pas- 
sages we have quoted may be literary ‘ economies.’ 

It cannot be denied that, among Englishmen 
at any rate, there exists a belief that no Sanskrit 
literature will repay perusal. This is due to the 
fault of the Sanskrifcists themselves, who, as a gen- 
ei’alrule, show no judgment in selecting for transla- 
tion works which po,ssess literary merit and are of 
general interest. The three Sanskrit compositions 
which have been selected to form part of the 
BibliotMque Onentale Elzevirienne are perhaps as 
favourable specimens of the Hindu muse as could 
be chosen. The first to appear, viz. the Stanzas 
of Bhartrihai'i, by M. Eegnaiid, has already been 
I’eviewed in our columns. 

The Mdlavikdgnimitra, though the plot turns on 
a mere palace intrigue, is interesting as a picture 
of Indian manners at a time when Buddhism was 
still a favoured religion, and the Hindu genius 
possessed an elan which is now lost. It is written 
in a witty and animated style, and is one of the 
least tedious of Sanskrit dramas. The interest 
scarcely ever flags, except perhaps in the third act, 
where the foot-painting process is rather weari- 
some to a European reader. 

M. Foucaux has adopted the admirable expedient 
of enclosing those passages, which are metrical 
in the original, in inverted commas. This will 

s 

enable his readers to form a better idea of the 
peculiar character of the Sanskrit drama. The notes 
are just -what is required, without any unnecessary 
parade of learning. We believe that this attrac- 
tive little volume will do much to interest the 
European public in Sanskrit literature. 


marque, qu’ il est impossible de n’y pas recon- 
noitre le meme auteur.” 

We must confess that this profession of faith 
on the part of M. Foucaux gives us considerable 
satisfaction. We have occasionally felt t-winges of 
scepticism on discovering some of the expressions 
and thoughts, on which Mr. Shankar Pandit lay.s 
great stress as characteristic of Kalidasa’s style, 

iu Sanskrit dramas not ordinarily attributed to 

/ __ 

the author of the The traditional be- 

lief is the more comforting doctilne, and it is 
pleasant to find it supported by such good critical 
uutl'iority. 

The translation at present before us is evidently 
intended for the general reader, and therefore we 
shall not criticize the transliteration of the Sans- 
krit names. The spelling ‘Sakounbala’ weai’s a 
somewhat unlovely aspect to a British eye, but is, 
we suppose, justified by sound phonetic reasons in 
the Gallic land. ‘Tchandrika’ is, no doubt, a 
choice of evils, but we should prefer the other 
iilternative, however terrible it might be. ' 

We feel, too, that our nationality is somewhat 
in our way in passing judgment upon the transla- 
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GURJARA GRANTS, No. II. 

THE UMETA GRANT OF DADDA 11. 

(See Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 110 j^.) 

BY G. BUHLER. 



HE subjoined grant of Dadda II. of 
Bbaroeb was discovered in 1875 by the 
Rev. Joseph Taylor, ofBorsud, in the house of 
a Vflnia at IT m e t a (Kheda zilla). Mr. Taylor 
at first presented me with a paper impression 
of the plates, and later very kindly moved the 
owner (not without considerable trouble) to lend 
the original for a few days. During that time I 
had a half-size photograph taken, which, as the 
plates were in a very fair condition, came out 
very distinct and clear. It is from a copy of 
this photograph that the annexed photozinco- 
graph has been prepared. 

s 

The measurements of the plates are 12 inches 
by 175 . The left-hand ring with the seal is 
still in its proper position. The latter appears 
to bear the same inscription as that of Dr. 
Burn’s Kheda plates, Srisdmantadaddah. But 
the letters on the seal are so much corroded that 
it would be impossible to decipher them with- 
out the help of the earlier grants. Both the 
plates and the seal are very massive, and the 
former nearly free from verdigris. They have 
been well kept, and probably have been cleaned 
with tamarind juice. The letters are large and 
deeply incised, with the exception of the last line 
of Plate I. and of the beginning of the last line 
of Plate II. For in the latter the strokes intended 
to form the last syllables of the word mddhava 
run one into the other, and the name is not 
clearly distinguishable even on the photograph. 

The grant itself closely resembles the 1 1 a 0 
grant, likewise issued by Dadda II., which 
has been published by Professor Bhandarkar in 
the Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soo. vol. X. pp. 19 
seqq., as regards both the letters and the word- 
ing. As might be expected from the proximity 

of their dates — Saka s. 400 and 417 — they are 
both copies of the same model form. Professor 
Bhandai'kar’ s remarks on the characters of the 
1 1 a 0 plates are all applicable to the U m e t a 
grant also. I have only to add that in a few 

^ Ind, Ant, vol. V. p. 110. 

® The information comes from Pandit Nfirayansankar 
of Snrat, -who spent more than six months at P^than and 
carefully examined the palm-leaf MSS. preserved there. 

^ The spelling is worse in our grant than in the Hao 
sdsana. A good many mistakes are due to carelessness 
on the part of the engraver. Others, e,g, sama/ya (PI, I, 


instances the elements of compound consonants 
are placed not vertically, the one below the other, 
but horizontally, side by side. Thus we find pff 

for tta. (PL I. L 14, PL IL 11. 5, 13.) Worthy 

of notice is also the occurrence of the virdma 
in the shape of a horizontal stroke placed below 
the vowelless consonant (PL I. L 1., PL II. L 13). 
The peculiar shape of the letters occurring in 
the signature of the king have been noticed in 
my article on the Kfivi plate of Jayabhata,^ 
and I still adhere to the opinion that these 
letters represent the forms used in everyday 
life. I may add that, since the article on the 
Kavi inscription was written, I have received 
news of a Jaina palm-leaf MS., preserved in the 
Sanghavina piida Bhandar at Anhilvad- 

P a t h a n, which dates from the end of the tenth 

• < 

century A.n., and shows the usual Jaina-Deva- 
nagari forms. ^ The lately published grant of 
the first Chaulukya king of Pathan, Mularaja 
I., which belongs to the same period, is written 
with the much more antique-looking Kayastha 
Devanagari character. This fact proves that 
in the tenth century, at least, the characters 
used for literary purposes differed from those 
employed for official documents. It consequent- 
ly confirms the interpretation which, first, Prof. 
Dowson, and myself later, have put on the occur- 
rence of two alphabets in the Gurjara plates.® 
The vamsdvali furnishes no new informa- 


tion. 


•known 


the Gurjara dynasty — Dadda or Dada L,* 
Jayabhata, surnamed V i t a r a g a, and 
Dadda II., surnamed Prasan tar^iga, whose 
names were first correctly given by Professor 
Bhandarkar. Little information regarding the 
events of their reigns can he gathered from 
the inscriptions of Dadda II. An allusion to the 
war with V a 1 a b li i, of which J ayabhata 
speaks in the Kdvi grant, is, in my opinion, con^ 
tained in the eipith.eipccyonidMkritoblictycttatava- 

nalehJhavihritaniranhusaddnapravdhapravfiUadigr 

1. 3) for samaya-, mstrimsa {ihid.) for nistrimscbj samvach^ 
chhan^a (PL II. 1. 6) for sariivatsara, belong probably fco the 
-writer of the original, whose ignorance of Sanskrit is also 
attested by such ^ammatical mistakes as (jrdrnah - - prati- 
^dditam, Ukhitamscliaitat, &c. 

* I consider the latter merely a misspelling. Dadda 
corresponds to the modern D ^ d a-j i, and the first syllable 
ought therefore to have two consonants. 
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dantiga7iasamuliah (PI. II. 11. 9-10).^ But it is so 

dark tliat -without the Kavi plate nothing could 
be made of it. My explanation of the epithet 
adkikagimisneliasaiwpathavimaladisodhlidsitajha- 
lohcbh, Svho possesses an exceeding store of 
affection for his spiritual guide, and has illumi- 
' nated the world of the living by his pui'e pre- 
cepts^ (Pi. I. 1. 12), especially if taken together 
with the preceding and following sentences, per- 
mits perhaps the inference that D a d d a II. was 
a particularly pious ruler, and something of a re- 
ligious reformer. But it is impossible to say 
W’^hat he really did in this direction, as it is not 
even clear to which sect he belonged. It is 
more satisfactory that the discovery of the situa- 
tion of N a n d i p u r 1 of the Gurjara plates 
allows us to determine the exact site of the capital 
of these kings. Professor BhAnclarkar asserts 

o % • 

that ‘the seat of the Gurjara dynasty was 
B h a r 0 c h, ’ and adds that this appears to have 
been the name of the city, as weil as of the 
country around it.° 

The latter statement is quite correct, the 
former nearly so. The town and the district 
have, no doubt, borne the same name from very 
early times. But the Gmjara kings did not 
I'eside in the town itself; they lived in a 
fort just outside the gates. The two Klieda 
grants of D a d d a II. are both dated ndn(M- 
iruAtah, ‘ from N a. u d i p u r i.’ ^ The analogy 
of the expression volahMtah, ‘ from Valabhi,’ 
which occurs ou many Valabhi grants, led me 
to conjecture that this must be the name of the 
Gurjara capital. My inquiries for an old site 
bearing this appellation remained for a long 


time without result. 


At last Bao Saheb 


Gopalji G. Desai, Deputy Educational Inspec- 
tor of Bharoch, learned from Bharoch Brah- 
mans that au old fort of this name had existed 
j ust outside the Jhadesvar gate, to the 

^ See below, aud Ind, Ant vol. V. p. 111. 

® Jour. Bo. Br. R. A.i. Soc. vol. X. p. 21. 

■ See Jour. R. ^s. :Soc. N. S. vol. L p. 273, where Pro- 
fessor Dowson has inistrauslated the word. 

® Professor Bhandilrkar, misled by the unusual expres- 
sion vikshepoj for skandhoMra, aud the mistake 7dsoAdt 
for vdsakdty eliauges the latter to -iiLisakdij aud translates, 
*■ Security [freedom] from interruption in the race of 
victory calculated to violate the gate of the city of Bharu- 
kachchha.” The objections to this rendering are: (1) 
That Sbuscf at the beginning of inscriptions is always 
used as aa interjection, and never connected with the 
following words. (2) That prcuk'diu does not mean ' j/aie/ 
but ' the place in front of the gates’ (vide Fei. Diet s. v.), 
and^that ;p7vaZi:d;Y6 ou the plate cannot, as he thinks, be 
read pMjr)d6'd/'a also, as jod on the Gurjara plates is tXT 
i vide pun ta, PL 1. 1. 5). The form is known tome 

only from the Chaulukya and similar plates in KAyastha- 


east of Bharoeb. Tbis statement, wbicb is said 
to be supported also by tbe Revdmdhdtmya^ 
fully agrees with tbe information regarding 
Dadda’s residence derived from tbe Ilao and 
Umeta plates. Both open with the phrase 
Oui svasti vijayaviksliepdt hliaruhachohha- 
p7*advdra7idsakdt. It cannot be doubtful that 
vdsahdt must be read for ndsahdt^ wbicb latter 
word is utterly without meaning. Tbe document 
from wbicb tbe coppersmith who incised the in- 
scription copied was probably wiitten through- 
out in tbe current-band characters which 
be has preserved in tbe signature, and in 
these tbe va bad, without doubt, tbe form 5 


which appears in svoJiasto and vitardga (PI. IL 
1.16) and on tbe R a t b o r grants. Thus be came 
to read and to write ^ instead of 21- But, 
independently of this consideration, tbe correc- 
tion is made extremely probable by the occur- 
rence of phrases like jayaskandhdvdrdt khtid^ 
davediyavdsakdt or hliad^vpdttavdsakdt on tbe 
Valabhi plates. Tbe meaning of the corrected 
phrase can only be “ Om, Hail ! Prom the 
camp of victory wbicb dwells, i.e. is fixed, 
before tbe gates of Bharoch.”^ This fits the 
fort of N a n d i p u r i, outside tbe Jhadesvar 
gate, exactly. It may therefore be considered 
certain that the seat of the Gurjara gov- 
ernment was located not in Bharoch itself, 
but close to its eastern gate. I may add that 
in many other cases the palaces of Hindu rajas 
lie just outside the gates of the chief towns of 
their dominions. A particularly striking in- 
stance of this kind is the residence of the Baja 
of Bikaner, which lies at a distance of several 
hundred yards, and entirely separate from the 
town, towards the north-west. 

The date of the grant, Vaisakha Paurnamasl 
or suddha 15 of Saka samvat 400, teaches us no- 
thing new, as we know from the Ilao grant that 

Dovauagari, as well as from tlie ^arada and Jaina DevanA- 
gari MSS. (3) That ''/idso.Adi does not mean ^calculated 
to injure.’ (4) That the analogy of numerous other grantSj 
especially of all those issued by Yalabhi and Gurjara 
princes, requires that the place where the grant was issued 
should be named. With respect to my own translation, 

I have to state that I bare been unable to find a lexicon 
graphical authority for the meaning, ‘ camp,’ which I have 
assigned to viksltepa. I base my interpretation chiefiy ou 
the fact that the word occupies exactly the place where 
other inscriptions have skundhdvdray 'camp.’ Possibly 
viksliepa may be a hitherto unbraced technical word 
w'hich possesses a meaning sHghtly different from skandhCi- 
viira. It may mean ‘cantonment’ or ‘permanent camp.’ 
The final decision of this question must be reseived for the 
future. _ It ought, however, to he noted that baZa-Jii 
nilcship is used in the sense of ‘ to cause an army to pitch 
camp* (see Pet. Diet s, v. hship -j. 7ii\. 
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Uadda IL reigned at least until Sakasamvat 417. Madhava’s name on our plate is a strong proof 
I have not the slightest doubt that the Saka in favour of its genuineness, 
era meant here is, as Professor Bhandarkar has In conclusion I will repeat what I have al- 
first shown, the era beginning in 78-9 A.n., ready stated in a note to the article on Jaya- 
and that the Umeta plate is just 1400 years b h a t a’s Kavi plate,*^ viz. that the Umeta six- 
old. I mna possesses great interest, because it is the 

The grantee was a native of K a n y a k u b j a original according to which a V a 1 a b h i grant 
or Kanoj, a Bahv riciia, Rigvedi, Bhatta attributed to Dharasena 11. has been manu- 
Madhava, son of Bhatta Mahidhara, who was factured. This forgery belongs to the Bombay 
tjonversaut with all the four Vedas. The village Branch Royal Asiatic Society, and was first 


of N i g u d a was granted to him for the pur- noticed by Dr. Bhau Daji. 


10 


I have only once 


pose of defraying the expenses of an Ag'nihotra been able to get hold of it, for a few minutes, 

and other sacrificial rites. It is a matter of But the first glance satisfied me that it is almost 

great regret that, in spite of numerous inquiries an exact copy of the Dmeta grant, in which no- 

made in Central and Northern Gujariit, it has thing but the kings’ names seemed to have been 

been hitherto impossible to identify the B hukti altered. The characters even are Guijara, not 


and the villages mentioned in the grant. I Valabhi letters. As this forgery is probably 
.suspect that they were situated in the Gaikvadl ancient, it may assist in settling the initial date 
districts. Of some importance is the name of of the era of the Valabhi plates. For it may 
the official M a d h a V a b h a 1 1 a, who wrote the be presumed that the forger chose the name 
grant, as the writer of the Ilao grant was R e va, of a king whose times were not too far distant 
the son of Madhava. The occurrence of from those of the real donor. 
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^ Ind. Ant. vol. V- p. 110. 

Joitr. Bo. Br. E. As. Soc. vol. VIII. p. 244. 








read Eg[W’;— - L. 4. 
read q-'^TfEr'': ° L. 5, read 

VTr°— g^P^TR"’;— L. 6, read 
=q'q^r°. L. 7, read q'frr^r^fr° ; q ; R'^E’ ; • E. 8, read 


rent-liaiid letter ; see remarks below. L. 2, L.S, 


^W ^} — according to Prof. Bhiludarkar’s correc- 
tion j — according to the same. L. 10, read : 

h. 11, read 

RIT:* L. 12, read rTrl , according to 

Prof. Bhandarkar’s correction j - L. IS, read 
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fsfV 


q?i5Tqf^q5Tr f^qq: ^qqtr qr^qq: q[%R?r% qr q ^r%q 
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qqicTqsq- cTqrHrrqrqqrq qqfqrq^^qsr^^qr HrqFqqTqq:rq'?r^qq5T 


Ov 



^frfqqqrqro^jq jEqsrrqfqrqtrqrqq’Eq^rqrqq 

s3 ^ 

^qsq: qi 


[^°] qqr ’frqr qiwn^r pm'^- ^qnf^FT: q^Eqq^q qq-r ^[q^q^q^q 


qqr 'qq? 



n« 


12 


q^rqrqrqrq^fqqrqn=^r?ir5’rr=^^?jqrqqqqr?:q qr ^ qq 

^ c 



•NT 


qqqr: ^qf^fq ^ qqqqr q^^qr^q ^qrqn qr^ ^qq rq'^rq qrqq: : 


3TT=^^' 


[U] 

[■*] 


=^r|q'qr "q qr^qq q^ qqq qr^^ e^qffq q^rqqrrq qrqrrq qiqrqq ^nEqr^FFr'q 
^qrqqqF'qqFfq qFR ^ qrq qrq; qq^r5:qTq ^qqqt q^srqt qr qsr3:2jF q^ffq- 


va 'O 


qfF qfrqqt 


♦ 55. 


16 


fqqr 


^rrqqjTfq 

Traoislation, 


^ ' vS 


^qf^FFq 


Om . Hail ! From tlie camp of victory fixed 
before tbe gates of Bharukacbcbha.'^ There 
was the illustrious Da da; the splendour of 
his fame brilliant like the water-lily that 
uncloses to the rays of the regent of the night 

L. 14, read iTR^TT^ as uyMalas and 
niy^iTitalias are frequently mentioned together in other 


F6TF^q^qrqqTqsrrrq5^rrq55Trqf:qrir5r^- 

qq ^frfqqrrirq'^ ^'rJT^qrrjr^ 

wV 

■when he issues forth from a dense hank of 
clouds, veiled the firmament the might of 
his bright sword was always loudly proclaimed 
by its result, tbe morning-wail of the wives of 
crowds of hostile chieftains who had gone forth 
to meet him in numerous battles and had been 


griints ;— 


o^„o 

W; 


L. IG, 


i:^ 


L. 1, read 




O 0, 


fr*dT^HF^r*d"dIM 



dental n. L. 

=^r:— 


KtT 
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TTf^TT 


and other -words a sign resembling ^ occurs on these and 


5pRTFr°. L. 11, read '^Tlf%^r° 


o 




rr° . L . 2, read “fFRFc P-hTFFT ; — TTf TF • L • 3, read tf- 

Possibly ftf- 

L. 4, read : — ^ft- 

■Tf 


MiTHT:* Read TxIT^f ; — 


^fs^- I Dele^ in L. 12, read 

q'iY* L. 14, read WT^ 15) read ^ 

L. IG, read^J^r 

mile and on the photo, like r/ia?a ■ 


mddhavcb looks on the facsi- 


.0 


r 


f^^:— HTFTR" L. 5, read BirT^FfTT'^Tf ; Td^TT:- 

4Fm:; #'*• L. G, read iTFTRTFT&iqr-- ; 

it ought tube noted that the second n in ifp^ looks like a 


Ptegarding the translation of this passage see above. 

This and the following sentences -represent each one 
BaJiuvrUd compound. Professor Bhandarkar takes yasah 
^praPlpa as a Dvandva compound, which is also possible. 
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slain on his head glittered a diadem that 
shone with the refulgent rays of millions of 
diamonds, polished by his prostrations at the 
lotus-feet of gods, Brahmans, and other vener- 
able persons his store of religious merit, the 
only friend in heaven, was always being in- 
creased in consequence of his liberally fullllling 
the desire for wealth of the poor, of the help- 
less, of the sick, of the wayfarer, of beggars, 

and of the distressed ; he proved his cleverness ed the world of the living by his pure precepts' 
and polished manners in settling hislove-quarrels who pos.sesses 'true spiritual knowledge,— who 
■with proud damsels through pi’ostrations and has become the luminary of the extensive G u r- 
sweet words ; and he threw the dense darkness j a r a dynasty, {and) who has obtained the hve 
of the Kali age into the cage of his bright 
virtues. 

His son -R'as the illustrious Jayabhata, 
who showed the proud valour of a young lion. 


body and the high bosom {sariiumicdapa^odhar/i) 
of Fortune who resembles the sky with its high- 
rising clouds {sayiianncdcqmijodhara).'^-' 

His offspring is the great king of kings tlie 
illustrious Dadd a, who has dispelled the intense 
darkness that had grown thick through the 
power of evil and had overspread the whole 
wmrkH’', — who possesses an exceeding store of 
affection for his spiritual guide, andhasilluminat- 


great titles. 


(Tic,) being in good health, addresses these 


commands to all governors of zilhls, governors 
of talnkas, headmen of villages, officials and 



es of the guardian elephants of the 


since by the strength of his sword (nistrimkivi- cniploi/es, great men, chief men, and others : 

he destroyed troops of hostile elephants Bo it knowm to you, that, for the increase of my 

mad with rut, just as the lion with fearless parents’ and of my own merit in the next world 
stride (nistrimsaviJerama) kills numbers of and fame, I have granted, with heartfelt““ devo- 
rutting elephants which attack him.^^ He tion, confirming the gift by a libation of water, 
possessed in the highest degree the sportive on the day of the full-moon of Vaisakha, in the 

year four-hundred of the S a k a era, to B h a 1 1 a 

quarters of the horizon, because he made ex- I\Iadh ava, the sonofBhatt a Mahidhara, 
pmditions in the jungles growing on both the aninhabitantof K a n y a k u b j a, whohelongsro 
shores (of the gulf of Khambay), just as the the Chaturvedisofthat(i!o?rn), andtotho Vasisii- 

thagotra in general, and studies the Bahvpcha 

on the shores (of the v:estem and eastern oceans), (sdlchu of the Veda), for the performance of the 

and because his bounty flowed constantly and Bali, Gltaru, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra, the five 

without stint, just as the elephants constant- 
ly shed copious ichor {nivctnkiimdcinaprtviuV^^ N i g u da, situated in the Kama n i y a so d a- 


elephants roam in the forests growing both 


Mahhiajms, and similar rites, the village Ol 


pi'rtyVVilta)} 


He covered with the sandahoiut- s a t a B h u k ti, the boundaries of which are 


ment of his glory, which was brilliant like to the east the village of P h a 1 a h a v a d r n, to 
crystal or like a lump of camphor, (his own) the west the village of Vi h it n a, to the nortSi 


Proi'essor EliAiBlart-ar cliau.i^cs d'dhoJxv to I 

ilniik, uunoec'ssarily.* l:[is tnivi.slatiou omits the word 
^rrain refers both to 

the fact that the widows ofDadda’s eneinies iiatiiviilly re- 
3 iewed their huiicutations on rc-awakeninii: to a- conscious- 
nesa of their soi’rows, and to the enstoni that the kinf^s of 
ancient India used t(} Ide awakened by the hy^^-'S of their 
bards : compare, c-y.,. Vilrramdnliacharita XI. 73 et segq. 

The diamonds, I think, received an additional polish 
not by being rubbed against the feet of god.s, &c., hut by 
touching the ground during the kiug’.s prostrations. Gurib 
iuclndes, besides ^jreceptorSj parents and other persons to 
whom reverence is due. 

^®‘'In my opinion intended to convey 

a double meaning, though Prof. Bh and Arkar renders one 
only. A pandit would hardly allow to pass so splendid au 
opportunity for a pun. Vikrarna, ii_ referred to the lion, 
may either he translated by ‘stride or jump/ or by 
‘ attack.' 

Regarding this passage see also Imh A'nt. vol. V . p. 111. 

Professor Bhandarkar’s translation omits^ the word 
angcb, ‘ body/ which must refer to the king. The links of 
this chain of puns are the following : — Th^e Idng gained 
glory ; according to the custom of the Kavi-s, glory is 
compared to every substance of white or brilliant colour. 
To the latter belongs also sandal-ointment. Sandai-oint- 


meut is rubbed over the body, e.specuilly over dio hronst:. 
Hence the king's body may be said to he covered r:iUi 
the snndal-ointmont of .his glory. Lakshmi (Fortune) 
according to Hindu ideas, the spouse of the king. H.i cen- 
braciug Lakshmi the king transfers portions of the sandal 
on his breast to her bosom. The double meaning of jpayo- 
clharay ‘ cloiuP and ‘ bosom/ finally suggests the comparison 
of Lakshmi with the firmament, which is considered 
particularly fitting, because the king's glory may also 1)0 
said to cover the sky (compare above, the description of 

Dadda L). . ^ , 

Dosha, which I have translated, with Prof. Ehcndarkaj’, 

by ‘evil,’ means, strictly speaking, ‘faulty activity/ which 

prevents the attainment of final emancipation. 

-- My translation differs consideraldy from Prof. Bhrinilar- 
kar’s, and this difference is partly caused by the new rt?ading 
sa-vpathoj instead of sahijxinmt. Vhnola^ which Prof. 
Bhandarkar leaves out, proves, in my opinion, ih^tdisa does 
not mean *the qv.artp'ySy^ hut ‘precepts.’ 

This translation is tentative, and based on the analogy 
of the phrase poymnia-hlud tiiO, which appears on the Eathor 
and later plates exactly _ in ‘the position wdicre the earlier 
ones have dhliga-)Tt(i WjSiddliyu., But I am not in aposition 
to prove that siddhi is used elsewhere as a synonym of 
hJiulti. Professor Bhandarkar omits the compound from 
his translation. 
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the village of Dahithali. {The grant of) 
this village — which is not to he entered by any 
royal officials, and to be enjoyed by {the grantees' 
sons, grandsons, and {remoter) descendants — de- 
nned by the {alove-stated) bonndaries, includes 
the .... , the rent paid by outsiders, the in- 
come in grain and gold, and the right of forced 
labou.r, with the exception of former gifts to 
gods and Brahmans, is to be valid as long as 
moon, sun, sea, earth, rivers, and hills endure. 
Wherefore nobody is to cause hindrance to him 


who, by virtue of the rights conferred by this 
gift to a Brahman, cultivates {the land of this 
village)^ causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it, 
causes it to be enjoyed by others, or assigns it to 

others^^ this 

has been written by ’the servant {of the Umg) 
B h a 1 1 a M a d h a v a, the son of the illustrious 
commander of the forces, Gil aka. This is 
my sign-manual, {tdiod) of the illustrious P ra- 
sa n t a r a g a, the son of the illustrious 
V i t a r a g a. 


ADDITIONAL VALABHT GRANTS, Nos. IX.-XIV." 


BY G. BUHLER. 


The first of the six new grants now published 
was made over to me by the Editor. The 
second, which was found in Sorath (Kuthiavad), 
I owe to the courtesy of Mr. Baa’d-d'in, Divan 
of H. H. the Navab of Junagadli. The re- 

O • 

maining four have been procured from a Viinia 
in Alina (Ivheda Zillfi), through the good 
offices of Mr. Harivallabh, Assistant Deputy 
Educational Inspector, KhedCi and Bharuch. It 
is stated that these plates had been lying in the 
Vania’s shop for some time, and that they were 
found either in Alina or in the neighbourhood. 

No. IX.— A Grant of Guhasena. 

The plates containing this new grant of 
Guhasena measure 11‘9 inches by 7*7. The 

rings and seal belonging to them are missing, and 
verdigris and carbonization have considerably 
injured them, especially the second. 

The characters differ not inconsiderably from 
those of the other grants issued by Guhasena. 
They are larger and bolder, and come nearest to 
the style adopted in the plates of Dhnivasena I. 

It is a curious fact that, contrary to the cus- 


tom observed in all other Valabhi plates, the 
place whence this grant was issued has not been 
marked, and that the word smsti has been left 
out. 

The mnxhCmdi^ too, difters from that given on 
other plates. The description of Guhasena is 
entirely new, and runs as follows : 

"(After him, Dhruvasena rules,) the ai’dent 


-- 1 take sopariliam as the correct form, aud dissolve this 
iuto v:pco'i4:am'Sahita. TJparl, usually spelt lipri , is a 
i>iaratlii!. revenue term ^vliich denotes ' a temporary holder 
who cultivates laiii.i in a viilao-e w^here he does not reside.’ 
It seoins to me very prooahle that the v.pari of the plates 
is the same word. Cumpare the Gujarati 'itpo/rvOMiCi, aud 
Hindi nparvCir, \7iioOu, Olossanj lad. Terras, subvv. 


devotee of Maliesvara, the illustrious Maharaja, 
Guhasena, who has removed all stains by the 
jiower of his prostrations at that (Dhruvasena’s) 
feet ; who resembles Krishna, as he has defeated 
the armies of his enemies ; who resembles the 
oceau, siuce he is replete with pure. . . aud 
valuable gems who resembles the full moon, as 
he is lovely in the sight of all mankind.” 

The most puzzling point in this passage is 
that G u h a s e n a’s own father, Dhara- 
p a 1 1 a, is not mentioned at all, and that he is 
placed immediately after his uncle D h r n v a- 
s e n a I. This is so much the more curious as in 
the grants of Guhasena’s son, Dharasena, D h a- 
r a p a 1 1 a is not only named, but receives the 
title M a h ji r a j a, aud is spoken of as if he 
had really ruled.® It is perhaps isremature to 
attempt a solution of this difficulty. But from 
the analogy of similar cases, e.g. that of the 
omission of Vallabharfija on some Chaulukya 
plates, I am inclined to conjecture that D h a- 
r a p a 1 1 a reigned for a very short time only, 
and that the writer for this reason did not 
think it worth while to insert his name. The 
date of the new grant — Samvat 240, hdvcim 
hiddha — is of some interest, as it reduces the 
gap between Dhruvasena I. aud Guhasena by 
six years . 

The grantee was the community of Buddhist 
monks residing in the v i h a r a founded by 


Dhruvasena’s sister’s daughter D u d d a 


in 


The portion not trauslated contains the usual admoni- 
tions addressed to successors, and the coniminatory verses 
against a resumption of the grant. 

^ See vol. VI. p. 9. 

- One epithet of /’oina, which follows visucldlia and looks 
like adrami or oxlrinci, I am unable to make out, 

^ See, e.a., belowj grants Nos. 10 and 11, 
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Yalabhi. The mouasteiy is mentioned in 
several other inscriptions. 

The name of the village given has been lost. 
The purpose is the usual one for which grants 
were given to Bauddhas, viz. repairs to the 
vih ara-;, food, clothing, &c. for the monks, and 


materials for the worship of the Buddhas. In 
addition the ‘ acquisition of books of the holy 
faith’ . . .) (PI. 

11. 1. 7) is mentioned. 

The fact that the Valabhi monasteries pos- 
sessed libraries is of some interest. 


3T[ 

['] 5?5''T!T^r'T: 




Transgiiipt. 
Plate I, 


.1. 












[■’J 




^T^=rr'Tf^qt%q^cT [r] - 


rt Rfl'qRqq^qq^qr'Ti:fqu%55qqqji'j^^rqrqq!'^^tfqqr 

[ "] qr?^?:5qrmqr: 


qiq?:r3T 






rv»» 






^T?qr- 


['•’] 






^r^req^'c^RT 


q^:q3T^3-Rrqrrqr»Tqrrq3Tqr 


^^orrqorrq 




p.] 

['■] qicqqrt'^^:: 


q^qqfn:qrqRr^-?[rcf; 




fq fq^i:r§rq-qrrt^^q'j'q= 

C\ Ov 


fq 


'o 


fq 


qqrrq^rqqqrr- 
^rqrrTr3T|q%q-' 

^q3T=rqr^^qrPT?:R^ 

q 


nJ> 


^ofRq 


[1.J 


i:RT^qrqrqrqT5rr^q7^rqrqqq7qrg:rr^q7vrq'iqq'- 


Plate II. 


[‘] 

[^1 

[ '•'] 




qqr[^]q^qqr[q 


[q^qljql: 


qr'qrq ^TfRff^^qr^qt 

=quq% ^qq'f 


^i:rqrrrtqfq[^r^:]R 


^5cqrfqirq= 


qr 


5 






>r] qrfqqr 


\J 

i\ 






qq-sqrcqrrqrRqr 




'Tr5?rqr[qq 


^^iqqq 


q^qrrq^ 


qRqRrsrqrRq^rq [r »-qR?:r]RR§[^^]R =qriq?:rq'^^qr [q 


[^->] - 
['’] - 

[^ " 

["] [^rt]fq-qq^frqiTqrR- ^fqR??5:=qrqq qrq'^^^qr fqn^: qqRqrpqq 

[^] - 


^q'j^^^Ffqqfqqfp'qqrq^qrr^'qr 


q'rtq^qqr qr qrrRrqrrqqqrqrq^rRsrrRW'^qRqt qrqrR =q 


qtqqrqqr[^q] 


[10] 


fl^qqfR^rqrqqR^q-qr^rqq^q-^qq-aqTf^^-grqrRi^^rqrq qrqqrqq q [q|;fq] 

t ? 

• L. 13, ff is certainly corrupt. 

" L. 2, S’ iudistinct, but not doubtful, on account of 


o 


" L. 1, several letters are indistinct. L. 2, read 

L. 3, read L.4, read L. 5, read 

O - 


L. 0, read T^l-qrTn 


0 ^ cn q 

qrrn- ; 



0 

V ♦ 


L. 7, dele amisvara over • L. S, read 




4 « 

c % 


Tm 


L. 9, read ^pT; L. 12, read 


qTR% 


• ■ » 


L. 5 


parallel passages. L. 4, 
rrE?T dou]>tful. Only tlie ni- is \dsible. L. 6, 
doubtful; read • b. v, indistinct. 


fr 
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U 

n 

s:a NO 




[^rtrrH]^Hs^^r2^i^FF%^: fFsorrc^F re ^tf^tr ^ ii 


[13] 

[M.] 



fir]^ H^t CR^erra-fF^ 






i6 


Ho. X.— A Grant of Dharasena II. 








P^FFf^ 


>o 


the village of S u r y a d a s a, and two more 
fields in the villages of J o t i p a d r a k a and 


This grant of D h a r a s e n a II. is written ^ ^ j. 

on two plates, each I2‘5 inches by 8‘5. The regards the geographical position of these 

right-hand ring, which bears the seal with the yiPag-gs, as well as of those in the other grants 
asnal device and inscription, is in its proper published, a separate article will be pnb- 

The characters resemble those of the ijgPed later, when the results of inquiries in 

Kathiiivad have been received. 

* 

The measurements of the fields are given in 


.1 


place 


grant of Dharaseua, published below. 

The plates are well preserved, and at present 
free from verdigris. But it is evident that they pdda, just as in the grant of D h a r a s,e n a 


have been cleaned by the finder. 


IV., published in Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 16. The 


The execution is extremely bad and slovenly. MafiulchaJtddtatitliita (PI. II. 1. ?) is new and 
Ko distinction is made between i and u often unintelligible to me. 

stands for u, a d standing before dh is not rppe grantees are two Brahmans, D iI s a and 
marked, and visarga, anuiiusiha, and a are fre- S h a s h t h i (PI. II. 1. 9), belonging to the S a n- 
qnently left out or misplaced. Besides, there dilya g o t r a, and students of the Gliliandoga- 
are other numerous mistakes in the spelling, Kautkmvi sdhlid, i.e. of the Kauthuma school 
and some little lacnnce. In their incorrectness of tPe Samadeva, which at the present day is 
our plates resemble those of S 11 a d i t y a V. j^^gt unknown in Gujarat. Shashti occurs 
published in Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 16. The as a Bralunanical name in Ivasmirian woi'ks. 

Sanskrit of the gr.ant is not cfuite correct. The Bfiki is not a Sanskrit word; possibly it may 
uncertainty in regard to the gender of many pg a Desi nickname. 

vrorda, and the frequent substitution of sc. fp^vo sets of oflicials are mentioned in the list 
for sha, show that the writer was more ac- (pp U. ]. 4)^ vartvuqmluB and p-atisarakas^ 
customed to Prakrit than to Sanskrit. 


The vamsuvaU teaches nothing new. But 
the date — Vaisukka, ladi 15, of Saihvat 252 — is 

historically interesting. For the last known 
erant of D h a r a s e n a ’ s father, G u h a- 
sen a, is dated Saihvat 24-8,^ and the interval 
durino- which the death of the latter and the 
former’s accession to the throne must have 
taken place is thus reduced to four years. 

The objects granted are a field and a well in 


who do not occur in the other grants. Vivdma- 
pdla means literally ‘a protector of the road,’ 
and probably denotes a watchman who is 
stationed on the road to prevent robberies. At 
present, too, the highroads in Kathiavad and 
Hajputanii are guarded by such men, whose huts 
are placed at intervals of two or three kos. 
Fi-atisaraka means ‘ watchman’ in general, and 
seems to be used here to designate the night 
watchmen attached to the villages. 


Transcript. 


Plate I. 




^otTEiHF'TJ ST- 


^ L. 15j indi.stinct. 

' Ind, Alii, vol. Y, p. 2()7. 


^ L. Ij the plates show no distinction between .shoTt 
and long i. Read ^^IrnT^nT^f > ’ 
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Q 




r?ri:[^^^'T^I=^^r'T 5 rqTr^=^^Fi:?T'Tr^^?^q 


[■^] 


f^^?PTr%cfRRFrf 7 - 

crr 3 Tirr%-^: 5 Tq 3 Fq'qr 5 Tq^ 5 E^cT?:- 






[‘1 


R'qf^q'jfr^rqRrfq^R'qRr fq [^f|-R?^r^ 5 qq? 2 irq^r^^i%^^q=T^r' 3 ^ 5 ?[iTR 


N3 


[^] 


JTWJT^r ^qq'jqft^T ?: 5 ?TfiT?rqrr frcqq'q'q^rrq'R^r^*^ f ? cnrq'jrr-^r Jr^rrrsrr^r- 

fq 

['] 5 Eq^ 3 T^ 5 ^qi:r^qqr q?:iT 3 T^^ 4 tqrqfqqrft 3 Tjfr ?r?:'qi%'qr ^?:'qqq%Rr ?r^r- 

?qqFqr- 

[*^1 qr qr^qq^Rq irtcqorRqr q qrR^RR^^rwRer; qrJTimrqq-: iiTrrsra'q^TO- 

[^] ^q=q?;'qK[q'^q'qRqrq^Rr%qrqi’?q^: Rfq^q^q^ixqrs^q'^Ff^^r^rqF^qrr^qr^qr: q- 

^rqfqfRcir- 


[qr] ^qfqqr q^:- 


n 


[‘°] ?:Rq^qRqqr'l'qT qrjrfqcR'iTTi?* 5 frwrr 5 r^r«ifR^rrrnTRcqrq:^qRrqrqq'qr^q: 


[U] ^ 




^qrqcqirrq 

^ JT 


^qr^KTr 5 r^ 2 ^r^'Fr 2 Rqqrrrqrq^Fq[qq:wfqiTrqq'qqRrq^^: 3 qq^^qr^ 




[ 13 J 


[1.3 

[15] 


^rfq ^qr^^qfqfqafrqqFiT€R^qRqr^qqqrfts:q?:^qr?'?q«f 5 cr 3 T^sd ^[q]qrTfq^- 

EgirrRR^q^i ^fk 

^qF:qTqrr^R?:ifr57Rq^qrn^^q^qRqrqR ?r?:'qr^qrqrqq5rrqq?:qqr q^qcrqr^qr^^- 

qi c 'a 

qrrRqr?? q- 

qsrrqrqf^^rqrqsrifq^q^fqrf q?:Rf[q ^^qqqjF^^Rrqqqr^: qr^riiT- 
%^r* ^rircr^rrsT^T^^^q^q HcTR?q?;q?qqq’q^qqRqq^^Qqr^^r^rq^ff^qrqrqrqr- 


['®] qqqr sRTRqrq^c^iqsfrsq^R^'qq ^q^rq^qf^q: qf^^qfRqR%R% ^i'qr¥r%- 


[ ' ' ] RT^rfqqrqrfq^qrqqrr^^q'qq^:: 
[‘^] qrqRRqqrqrr 


qqqqiqrtqqfqi'^qrqqqRfqqr 


q-fJT-; 


Plate IL 


[^] q^qrq^qqrfl'qr^qR 


qftffqqr 


'qr^q^Ti ?:qFrr^q[^^q ^ [^jqrcfqq^^- ^ ° 


[‘"] ^qiqRirqq^rqq^q qF^qiHqqfqq^qrrRq'qr; qr^r^rrl-^rr: 


3T?Tn5T^r qr 


L. 2, read '^'Tfr^tTI^TRI^"^; '^TTd'qs^Yr '■'> Tr^N^:; 

L. 3, read °cqr^° [%?:r : ; dele T 'oefore ; 
read ; 71^.. L- 4, read “sfrsipTprf^iT^ -. ; ; 

?f?iTr^T°. L.5,Tead 3:^rf^; T?:fqVlT[fW- L. G, 
read “T^FTTf; °Trf^:; 

3T?Rr3r°- L. 7, read qiTr° qzpftqir°~^^fT'Tf; 

°^«:r L . 8, read °iTf ; ffTCTITTr ; °f5TTT° -^m~ 

;— dele visa/rga at the end of the line. L. 9, read ^rf^- 


o o ^ o 

Yir i qr^TT ; 

O fTi^O o 


rv 



°5^rrrqq°. =■ L. lO, read 


'irfq :> qiTrrq''; 'mm°, IqrqpT^'. l. u, read 


°qiT° FKrqq; ''’’qRrfWT^r''; °Tqr° 


L- 12, read : ; 

o o _ 




a. 





°T 3 n‘g' 27 T- 

L. 13, read 'Vrfsrr'’: 

^ ^ ^ 
qq^r''; ^rq : , 'qq : qf"- l. 14, read fqsq^- 

o _ .. ^ , — o 

# 

7 

•s 



qrqfqqqqr -'"qr^q''. 


rqq : qr^qr^rr- l. 15, read fqiq”} q^j;tqq 

L. iG, °?qq:; Vqqrrqq?; 

q:q?rrqrKqr"', ?n:qqqr'"; Tqnrrq” °q[: . l. 17, read 

“fgrtqrqi-qr® qqT° 

1“ L. 1 , read “qqfcTqq®- ':qqrqF °irfq°. L. 2, read 

°q^fqqrqr fqsnqf'qqqrq- Bele vlsarga after qrfNt- 
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'ca 








HHT^r'T^c.q- 


w 


Hcrrr^%* = ^cq'- 




r r\ 


3rr^r?rrjr ^r^- 

— %%'7?r^?TH ^=H5c#Hrf^ %^'Tr5T^t^^s:^- [Wr?T- 

wS» 

[^ i- mrx.^t 


L'M q-q^HTig" q5[rqH?T^gR: qrqr ^ 




[^] 


HRq^r^rrHrqf^qr: Rq^qqr’t 5TfHr=^^'5rHRH = ^nTr&^^q-- 

55. 


[‘•^] HJTR^fryr^r^irHw§i=^rK^?r'^5^rq‘ 


^r^^^q^erqTRrr^r - 




['“] RRqRJT^prrt^Rr f^qRr Hq^HWRR^^^Fq'q^Krc^fcTHJTSFrrwl-H qqqRFR- 


[ ' '] q^FR ^^qFHRqr 



F^F^^ qqF-HFr=^cTFqr h^th; 


qF^rqn 


['"] qF^^F q H 


IrF'^fqf^q^ qFtqsq-q-jrrf^tfx^f^ f q^qrl‘?:FH?rFR 


[t3] 

[/I 



qFtqr^F% 


3s. 


qF^^q HF^FR 


q -^qqqFF 


qFqqF2[cF 



qxrF'qiq^FqFql'; wqqFq^: ^rfe-qqr ^ 


s3 


'G 


HH sqF^qqr 


['"^l qF%qqH^qrFF% F'^^Fq [i]3TF=^^qr ^q'HFqq [ii] q^ternr 




[ ^ '■’] 
[ 18 ] 


qrrq^rqqF 5[FqF=si|qr5qF^qq i 


3V c 


st^hff'^ 


RFqqqrfqFFH FqRiqqqFHqFqqFFqqFFqqrrqFq hf^ qq^F^5:Fq F?5F%q^^r^R5rrr- 
f?r?rrr^qr?qjri'q=^qc^^ qq q^rnsr^qq-r^q-^^q ii q 


On 




No. XI. — A Grant of Dharasena IL 

Tlie grant of D h a r a s e n a II. is written on 
two plates measuring 12*8 inches by 6*5. The 
only damage which the plates hare sustained is 
the loss of the two rings which connected them. 
They were, however, covered with a thick layer 
of verdigihs, which in some places withstood 
all attempts at removal, and makes a few letters 
doabtful. 

The letters, which I'esemble those of the 
plates of Dhruvasena I. and of Guhasena’s 


o 


L. 3, read L. 4, read 


0_ ^ 



o 


o 


qqrFqfqFPTf^; 




fTp^Tf • L. 5, read 

T*TPfq?r°; possibly 3Tr^:T?rq° l. s, 

read anusvdras instead of tlie 'visargas ; 

L. 9, read °€gr^^[ir. L. 10, read Tqr^Tdf 

fqrqrTr; L. ll.read T>Tf° ViTTRqr; 

r i f qq .• ; qrqqq : . l. 12, read tt ; °qrqfRr° 


q \\ 

sdso/aa of Saihyat 240, are distinct and well 
incised. The number of clerical mistakes is not 
very great. 

The vamsdvali is the usual one. It ought,^ 
however, to be noted tbat Dharasena II. receives 
in this grant also the epithet mahdsdnianta, ‘ the 
great feudal chief.’ One grant of Dharasena 
II. being dated Sariivat 252/^ and one Samvat 
269,^“ the new date 270 does not add much to 
our knowledge of the length of the reign of the 
donor. 


°t?r° Vr'^fqqt ; qrg^q qnrpq. l. 13, read “wr- 

15^1^ ; fiqr ; =Tq’ l. 14, read 

°qfq; L.15, read qfs; fqgTq; tpl; VqTiqF'qqi 

qqq,;. qff; °qqr; qr^tr- 

L. 17; read qiPT ; L. 18, read f^" 

hid. Ant. vol. I. p. 60. 

Ind, Ant, vol. VI, p. 12. 
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The grantee is a Rigvedi Brahman of the 
SdrJcardJcshi cjotra — Y i s h n u m i t r a, son 
of . . . . m i t r a, who, a native of A n a r t a- 


p u ra, had-settlecl in K h e t a k a (PL II. 11.4-5), 
The object granted is the village of A s i la- 
pa 1 1 i k a, in the taluka {'paihaha) ofBaudari- 
j id r i, which belonged to the zilla (a/mra) of 
K h e t a k a. The word dhdra, which is closely 

connected with the 
sdsana of Dhruvasena I., and Dharasena II. (of 
Samvat 269), and which appears also in a grant 

of Dharasena IV. {Incl, jLnt. vol. L p. 45), is 
evidently a synonym of visliayci^ ‘ zilla/ which 
here is added to it. Pathal:a, its snb-division, 


dharam occurring in the 


has been met with in the grant of Dhruvasena 
II. (Ind. Ani, vol. VI. p. 13), and in the inscrip- 
tions of the Cliaulukyas.^^ 

The purpose for 'which the grant has been 
efiven is, as in the case of all Brahmanical 

0 ^ ♦ 

recipients, the performance of sacrifices. 

The officers specified by name are the D u t a ka, 
the Siimanta or feudal chief S i 1 a d i t y a, and 
the sdndldvigrahika 2 Lndi divirapati^i.e. Divan and 
chief secretary, S k a n d a b h a t a. Among the 
officials addressed by the king in the preamble 
to the grant occurs a now class, the hatlieharika. 

1 can only register the word, as I am unable 
to explain it. 


Transcript 
Plate 7, 


[^J 


[^] 










[ct] 








vTwrr vTTjf- 


[CrT^r- 


[1 ^ 


JT^rrrsrsfrtT'rRf ^ ^ 




'si 


'^3 






=r5T; 


crriTinrrg-rr: jr§Trrsr^fu^?rsr 










["] qrflrrf?r?Ttr^' ir^iTrsr5?rqrq-f: 




q- 

[' ^] qat|-5;q-: %5RrcqqR ^jr3:q?7T5T^3rr#r2’^qqrrr%qHrqRqrq; cr?qqrq" 

[ “] qq'^rur%^^r^^qqr^^i^^r§T5[r2;:^ : 

GS. 




Ind. Ant. vol. YI. pp. 194 et seqa. 


L. 


U 


i&d g-cr^°. L. 2, read °qTf^Vrr° “VH-®- 
^tcr''; %{r •• ; mr° L. 4, read 


L. 5, read rf^^f i ^'^rT • L- 6, read 


o 


L. 7, read •* • L. 11, read RfjfcTRrf^ 

read L. 13, read 

3T 




RFC • 

.0 


L. 12, 
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^R’5:?r?Tr5;rflTr^r5:R?cr?T-^ 


6 





CJ 




5r?TR: Rp^^rrr^^rF^irefr^rFrrer' 



sS 


[,6] 



qr^RFfR gririrrt'^r: 3Trrrr^^i^r^^^ar^?T 


Hcr^^Fqrsr^T 


[■IS] 


cr'^R?T^n?’p?nT^sq-iT[?r^riT^^'T^w 

Os C Os 

R^rte; wprrTRlrJT^i ; WFtr^R^JTFRcTn%^^=TlT: 5Tsr*r?f^:qR 


F^RT 


[‘^’l arqqRRR ''TRsrrqrRqqr^^f qRrq^r^qrrftRrqq^^qRt ^^rctf 'qfTOqcq[?:qrrf^;ET- 


[““] R ^?-^ruRq^^^»frqRqR^#^^: 


_ ..r\ 


fqq^qrq^^rmq^qrrR^f: ^nriTFr-^j 


Plate II. 


% 

L 


'] ir?TerJTR3T^rrr^^1-q‘rJsq' X 


^irqq Frqr5^qrrqiRqtF?rsrri^qrqrcR?:^3‘” 


^ 




n 3 


Tf 


[■] R[?:q'AfqrRqr<:prqr^ri^qrqrRf^R?:rRqR'^^qrF%qrqrRqRqrRqqqR^:R^?TrRqr 

O 

L^] 

[^] 


q?TF 


qRqFRq[?:rqf3T^^5T^F’^rfr^rqFRM qsTF^qi:5rR^qFFRiF-52Ftq5[?|q^wqf?^ 

JT^F qRfFq!?r: q'^qFRF^rqFRq4r?qFFqFRqFqsTFnT^R^'TF5^rqrqR arr^R'irriqF^- 


N 3 
C 


[^] 


R^w?^rqqrrFj?rF^nF^HiTFi?q|^w?F=^FRwr§TR~ 

c 

H^rrFtRqq ^cr^rrfsfitqq^crTjt^ 3Tf?t5rfqnflr^^FFq= 


Fq^q^^r^^rqRF'FT^rq 




[1 ^qr^irqq^TFq 



C\ 
r\ 


•qqrJTqTRf^'^q^q 


trR?rqr=TfqfeqF: 



HF^F?:^?:: 

: mm- 


[®] ^F^TqrRFRq^tcFq^T'qrqj 

[^] 
fio] 

[i.j 
[I.] 


rs. 


CN 

c c c 


r^rFcrFSTqRJTrF 


qftqTFR I%q[OTT ^fr-F^^Fc^qF'q'^T. . " " . . 7-.^,..'^."' ^ Y ^ .^. . 

^FR: ^er^TFr'^^RR F^fS;: RR [f RFFR] ^^F ^5:R?RRF 


qRFiFFFRRSTRqF'^F'^^R^RR^R 



FR^ ^FRR RFRFR R RFqRq'Tr^RqJT^^Fi:^;Rfr^Ri:FRFRirRR: qF^C^F^Tq^^R- 

■R RR-Tqrr'^^j'^jF^FF'^s-gqTR R^RF^R ^ qRFR4rFqrq%^%FqqFqlrR ^ 

R Rirq 

vS) 

[ ' T RF q? SRF^q s^tfItr 1 1 RFS rIrI'^FFR W RF^R rPr^: 3TF%RF RFf rrf r rf-^ 


[ ^ -7 


\ 




?:FRFR^RRqFRFR 




R5FF RFR: RRRR cFRF 1 1 FR- 

C\ 


[If,] 

[^7 


RRrqr§-= ^^=Fr^ra:?:qFFRR: fFRFrRF F'I’ RRR 


RF^q? - 
R 3 Rrt q^RF qF 


RF rR qHRqr Rqi qr^Rc^^q qFRFR FRTF^qq 1 1 qqsFRi 

-o Nj> 


fiTRFFRRF RFRFSC^ 

RF^m^ 


L. 14 , t^r^r ; dele [T before ; I’ead 




r^^?r • L. 15 , read [^ 5 .?^°. L. IG, read 

e; r^oTfq-^ c.^ :j the upper part of the sign after hri is not 
readable, the lower is ra or ■?’/.. L. 17 , read 
L. 18 , read ll^qrRn : ;■— W 
f'l^S'Rr- L. 19 , read L. 20 , read °^^rfr 7 


” L.l read dele °r{Z. L. 2 , read %i° 


?' 5 :s ; L. 3 , read 


o 




o 




^'^ 3 frf%r? is doubtful ; possibly it may be 

L. 9 , read gf^q^rf- 


L. 7, read °q'?q’R' = ;— 


_c;i_0 


•=^ 


•'r> 




L. I?) read ^Q'cHf? 
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yTRTJT^^rrfi^rT^ 


IS 


r\ 


r % 


i 


S' 




v 5 > 
rs 




No. XII. — A Grant of Dharasena IV. 

The plates on which this grant is wi'itten 
measure 14*5 inches by 11. The rings and the 
seal are missing. Otherwise the plates are 
well preserved. The letters resemble those of 
the grant published in Ind. Ant, vol. I. p. 16, 
and are very clear and distinct. Very few 
clerical errors occur, but a considerable portion 
of the desci'iption of K h a r a g r a h a I. (PI. 1. 
11. 20-23) is merely a repetition of a passage re- 
ferring to Dharasena II. The error has been 
caused by the occurrence of the word 
in both places. 

The vamkivali offers nothing new. The Wo 
published grants of the siiprerae sovereign^ great 
hing of hings^ sttg^reme lord and emperor Dhara- 
sena IV. are dated Saihvat 326 and 328.^^ 
I have seen two damaged plates, one preserved 
at Wahl, and one now in the collection of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, which 
are dated Samvat 322 and Samvat 328. The date 
of our grant, Samvat 330, is probably not far 
distant from the end of Dharasena’s reign. For an 
unpublished grant of his successor, D h r u v a- 

s e n a III., is dated Samvat 332, The begin- 
ning of Dharasena’s reign is less certain, as 
only one grant of his predecessor, Dhruvasena 
IL, dated 310, has been found. 

The OTantee is a Rinvedi Brahman of the 

O *0 • 

ti drhar dlcslii gotra^ N a r a y a n a m i t r a, son of 
Kesavamitra (PL II. 11. 15, 16), a 


^ ^ \o 

A 

native of Anar ta pur a, wlio dwelt in the 

villaft-e of Kasara. It is interesting to note 
^ / 

that he receives the epithet Anartapuva-Ghdlur- 
vidya, ‘ a Chaturvedi of Anartapnra,’ which 
apparently shows his hheda, or the sub-division 
of the Bnihmanieal community to which he be- 
longed. On other plates wm have before the 
word chdturvidya the word toJ, l.e. tackcLd- 
tiirvldyaG° Our grant shows that in every case 
the tat refers to the name of the home of the 
Chaturvedi. 

The object of the grant (PI. 11. 1. 17) is the 
village of TDesurakshitijja, situated iu 
the tilluka of Simhapallika, and in the 
zilla. of K h e H k a. The purpose for which it 

The two officer-s 

named ai'e the d u ta k a, the princess B h u p a 
(PI. II. 1. 25), and the divan and chief secretary, 
Skandahhata. The appearance of a female 
in an official capacity is rather startling. It is 
explicable only if we assume that she discharged 

the duties of her office vicarionsly. 

The Skandahhata mentioned here is not 

the same as the minister of Guhasena and 


is granted is the usual one. 


Dhai’asena II., as I have formerly conjectured.^^ 
The proof that they are different persons li es 
partly in the impossibility that one man could 
hold office during ninety years, from Samvat 240 
to Samvat 330, and in the fact that S i 1 a d i t y a 
1. had S k a n d a b h a t a’s father, C h a ii d r a- 
bh a tti, for his Divan in Samvat 286.^^ 


Transcript. 
Plate I. 










^ r.. 




-•i , Os ^ ^ 


BTRrw- 



18 


L. 18, read pf Rrlf % j h. 20, read 'FRP 


Ind, Ant, vol . 1 . pp . 15 , 45 . 


Compthre , c.g,y Ind, Ant, vol . V . p . 209 , vol . VI . p - 17 

Indj. A^it. vol . lY . p . 173 . 

Jour, Uo, jBv, As. Soc. vol . XI . p . o 62 . 
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■ 1 '^ 


['G gr'TR^rtr^^T^FJT'^T^ q[rP4Hrf^^R^^5rrHRF27Htoifc!Tqfqr^g-q^ 'Tr5:^n:r^ 

['•] u'^^g-^r^rucTHr^: q'rJTJnl'^r: 


- 






rs 




q-^FR^ F%?r^ u^^r’T^rs^frRH^T^^riTrr^^ rr^ ^ = h^^^urruffr j - 




H^-TFrH?:'Fr^HR^H'srHrfrHq:r55Tq'R ^frsFfirRr-' 

JT'TT^^r 


/■] q’^T'TW^^rft'^Ff'TS^RT SF^F^^^F ^TFH^^E^^TFt^FR^FHR UC^FnR'T^^^^FF'TF^^RT^F- 

[^] R^- 


I «> 


' « 


JTF R'SFR'F U!TF^F'^^T^ 7FF%^ ’^F: tiriT HaiRcqr^F^^RF^: 

3TITSFFH-5:- 


i- ‘ ’ ] R5F-?HUTrHJr2F?TF4m = 

--0 4H 


r • ■■ 1 


qiRF 5?T5-JW3THFTq-q-^FiTrF: 


Cn 'O 


i:"‘] 


^'.7 

L 


F:r^' 

U%??JF'7i:F^F:F^»TrHFRJT*FF'^fr^iTF%F:[F7] 

? q 

^mirrvjirrwF-iffcrRr'^ uRiTHFFH?Fq’H^q'^'TTiT^[?^rFl“ 


q'FTiTF?: F%^FH^fFa'’iRHq'Rq'^TF'?#^Rf^R5:FT5FfFFlFtRR'T^r^R3T^^fF17cTrR 


ON 




'‘‘'] 'T%^FR5^?'^?5Tff^r^FF?R^HF^r 'Tr^3Tr%-=?r: ^mlf^riTl’R^aFRF^W 




•o 


[.)] 


ri» 




m§-T[?:]" 

^R5FF^F- 

wm [5 f]- 


[ " " ] H^Tr?:H^'^?F§:^%^H?3TF%RFfrHF^rR^l^?^FTiqnT; 

[ ' ■ ] q-?FFsq-JTFHHR^J#irFF^?FF%^T: H^iTHmmFR%T§^^^^^^F'^F'lr^TFF''^tr^RRFF'^^F- 
['"] F^^'^T^tIff:: !T?rJF^i:'TF'^H*rFHHSFHF*FH5jF55FcrHF ^RS'F^FHJF'TF^^f tF^f'TWF^^TFFROTFJ' 


mmwi: 


vs 


s3 


['"J 5F#RHr '^FHT^TFrIf^'FR^FH^’T €lRFUR^^T^<?Rm^FF^?FR^^r FT^R- 

[- ’] ugF^F%c^^FF"^?RF= frnTsrrr-^r- 


.' '! 
M « r 9 


r-v r-%. 




RHiTH:qFF:^F’^F^?R: HcTHi'T^’F STFUF^TROT R 


W^F^H 


Lt'J 

r-'l ?-rjrarrffr57r%JT!J»; 


URH>T^ra^rH^^F^3^^F^r^Ft^FF[|]F:f^iTFJTIR 


JTFFr^FFFFF^" 


J 






Plate IL 


r:'! 


I * / 


!7F?^F2FFT^Ff^'^^F-^FRcrRF%^!TRq^^5Rk^: 

^Tc-lFF'^ffiFHH^^^qFUfr'J^?5FF^P^q?FFFT=TJ 


trrir JTr^-R r: 


JCFiTF^'TFT F- 

r\ _ _ ^ 


2-1; 






! -^l 
L J 


H;tf 2FFHS5TF^: UWRRF'cf^F^raF^^r^qRq^F'Tto'^^^F^FHFFrTlTHr^F'^crr f'^^^F^TF 

Os 


^- 

On 


[j RHFFHq 






'TFlf^HOTFHFFFiTR^fl'FFFR^fF'^F^JTHFtsr 


5ET5T®rJ-|’qqR: 


-'- L. 8, read %« :• L. 1-1, read “fflT- L. 20, the i i-lcscription of Kharagralia ha.s been left out. L. 24, read 
nassa-.: fiM-in tfryTfT^r^TrT down to qi'f^T^dF : (line 2.3) i • 

' V.» ^ ^ r>, r\ ^ ^ ► 


lias been repeated by a clerical luistabe, %Tbile the correct 


L. 1, read [T-^fg-^T - L. 3, read Tfr^j— 
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[■^] 

[1 


x !TR^!Trrr'TFe-Tm^r^JT'cG:r?5tr^-'' 

Rfrf^>-^r: ^rt Er3iq'frr?f^?^5fr[^gfi%?icfm^^r3'T''T*rTTT’T- 


crr?:q'jq- rq^'^rr^: 


3r2rg:'JTfr^r^^r==r^r^- 


[°] TTf^q^: qrr'^rr? !T?rifr F>4i#rc2[j%R Rpf^^F 


JTqr^- 


.OJ 


rqr?‘^^^^^*Tr%er!TR^g-r5rrR?q‘f§:cTR^Rr trriTJTrr^r: 

sS 


qR^ir- 


[‘^] 


l%5TiTn f';Rl ^T^OTRfl 


5^ 


5Frrc?fr^' 


[ ' -'] Ji2:r=TH[^^^7rr^^r5rrTffr?:ft'2r: ^Rr^r JTTq7?:q^o7r5rJTRrfr^r^R 


[i5] 


[H.] 


fqi^5fHR?:rcrr: 

[ t ] grrw^^F^'- 'Tririrrl'^r: qr3TiT?]rr5;xTiTn5Trf^n5rcrrff'®^r=g3r^r%5^^^ 




[ ^ '^l 


q'^rr fr^rr ifirr^Fo qRFRF^^RRTT^rr^r^TR^ ^r^rr- 

^ " qPT- 


I 1(3] 


r'^5rFRF^=ff'TrRr^r"^?F^rfFrR^^rrs^^^rr^qfR^F^=^Frt5rF5i'^^^^f^i'5^WT?T'T^r- 

<i a ^ q 

m^r- 


17 


] fjT^r^T RH'^rrrr 




RqR^qrt H^^nqRq- 

Rfq: WR- 


['1 rl'^'^qr^q'j ^sF^rq^F^; ^fr^jtrf^f%^ : 

[10] 

[^°] ^ 



: q5|q=?r'^q- 

^^?'WF§T'^rq%Rn?[^] : iTRr^^i^RR^FRRF^F'"'^^r'^F'^Rtcq4cPIWF^F=T : ^^m\- 

^RFR^RR ^RcTRF R^: q^RFF^R^^F ^^'^^F^^TORSTF f^' 

qr#q^: 

["‘3 qR^FR^F ^ %F%5:?TF%q stf'^stfr^r FR- 


FR^ R- 


[-1 

[03] 


nS 


^F^TF-TR qFiT5FF=T'Tr^5TqiT ^^F-Kq^R^'FqF^JTRR: 


Cfs 


qfFq'qHq'F ^:F^qR?TTFr3FF^ 


CS 


qFRF^rq^RRR 


qF^ 11 R^Fc 5FrF5[- 


sTvrqF 


[0.] 

0.3] 


c 


NS 


?qqRRF^^FR 


nS 'O 


'Nf' 


OS 






\ CK 


■■2(3] 


FF^fF^Riq^qF^^q 




^qF 11 rRRRq"- 

:> JTRTf^T R q. 


^qr -1 1 1 


-5 L. ,5, read “TrTrTiqnTrT^- L. 6, read T^4Wrr°; — °g^'I°- L. IG, read 4r^rRI°; 4RRFr°- L. 19 read 


L. 23, read 
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No. XIJI. — The Grant op Kharagraha IL the first notice of the fai 
The size of the plates is 15 to 15‘5 inches by tJie most distinguished 
12. Both are broader at the end where the which Gujarat contains. 


the first notice of the famous Nagara Brahmansy 
tJie most distinguished and influential caste 


rings wei*e fixed than at the other. The rings 
and the seal are missing. The plates are, on the 


The object granted is (PI. II. 11- 15-16) the 

village of P a n g u 1 a p a 1 1 i k a, situated i n 


"whole, well preserved, a few spots only being the district (bJmim) called Ghritalaya, and 


defaced by verdigris. 


The letters resemble iu- the zillA of S i v a b h a g a p u r a. 


those of the published plates of Slladitya ll. 


The pnrposG for which the village is given 


and Slladitya III. With the exception of the is the usual one, viz. the performance of 
last lines of plate II., they are clearly incised sacrifices. 


and distinct. Clerical errors are numei'ous. The officials named in the grant are the 
The grant is dated from ‘ a camp of victory’ diitaka, Pramatri-Srma, and the Divan, b r i- 
situated at P u 1 i n d a k a, or perhaps Alin- m a d-A n a h i 1 a, the son of Divan S k a n d a- 
a k a. b h a t a. The former appears to be a female, 

# 

The vanisdvali offers nothing new. But the lik.e the raj adiihitri-bh'ujp a o£Dha.va,sencTs gTHiit. 
grant is important, as it is the first document But I do not know what to make ol the epithet 
issued by Kharagraha II. which has been pramutri, which seems to be composed of pra 
found. Its date, Samvat 337, if taken together + mutri, ‘mother,’ and not to be derived from 
with that of the preceding grant of Dhara- ‘ fojiiiige rightly.’ Professor Bhandarkar 

senalV., Saihvat 330, and with those of (/owj\ JSo.I?)’, B. As. /Soc. vol. X. p. 71) gives the 
Dhruvasena III., Saihvat 332, and of name of the Divan, which occurs again on the 
Slladitya II., Sarhvat 348, shows that plates of Siladitya II. (Saihvat 348), as M a d a- 
the reigns of the two sons of Derabhata nahala. That would be a highly indecent 
were of short duration. name. In favour of my reading, S r i m a d- 

Thegnanteeis (PI. II. 11. 14-15) a Rigvedi An a h i 1 a, ‘the illustrious Anahila’ (instead of 


• A 


afrain 


tbe reigns of the two sons of Derabhata 
were of short duration. 


Brahman of the iSdrhardkshi gotra^ — Nilra- 


■orn* 


that A n a- 


y a n a, son of K e s a v a, a native of A n a n d a- h i 1 a, or A n a h i 1 1 a, is known to have been a 
p u r a, who settled in K he taka. He is also Gujarati name borne by the shepherd who 
called Anandap^iva chdtitrvichja, ‘ a Cliatarvedi showed Van a raj a the site of Anhal- 
of Anandapura.’^^ This is of some interest, y a d a-Pa th a n, and that it occurs among the 
because, if this Anandapurais the same as Rajputs : see, e.g . , Tod, Annals^ vol. I. p» / 08 ; 
V adnagar (vidgo Barnagar), we have here Mad. ed. p. 607. 


Transcript.' 


Flute /, 

[r^]- 

M 5ir??T5TiT^^rr?#qcE:r [^] - 

Compare also above, p. 73, note 20. |%T;. L. 3, read °yr^H=hhW°- L. 4, read Iff: » 

L. 1, for may be read L. 2, read L. 5, read . 
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qririTrr-®?r- 


--^ 28 

v» 


['] !TaTf^?rciR'i‘i'r'T3iroq'Rr^^'T^^r^rf?^[r%^ ^ivTRJTrf^irrffri' 


Igor ^ir^?rf%T%^Trf?tr^R5^irrR- 
["] 'T?TiTTOf^R*Tr^^^RR^'Tr^K^r ^rf^'RRR'rr^r^'l sr^'T^R^rK'^ ^- 

[ ‘^] [w ] cTrnR'T^^^'ffrqRirrTTs^gR^Rr ftw;%Rq-r7rf^JT^qrfR^:^r 'rririrrl'^r: 


po] 


5T|^q-^55rq-^?TriT^HJT?Tr?g^'^^ 

*n 










[ 13 ] 


jTO^rR^g'^Twr ffl?q-r?^fRR \m g^q-q-rr**? 


^"rm^rrFjrq' ct^r^tr 


r\* 




RF^rR^T 'RRiTsT R g‘RR5:rirri^r 


!T^rRRq^?fr[fr]^TfTR 




Nr'TJif’TRqrrarfrq- qu^^rriTRr^?:^r^Trr?^r^jr^ir 

, . TrwR?:R^rRRT:RHrR^RNfrRq[q' 

C» 


q^r%?R07RrR iTR^R^Rcrgqr^^R [r^^r^IjtrrT^- 


[ ‘ "] ?rRRUfCFR%^?m^r ^’T: 

C 


rR?T[%5f 


•o 


wr 


[''] *Tirrt-^r: s^fl'^STTr cT^NRR5rR^?IR[:] 


[0 




[ 18 ] 


^r?:«Tr^>T^: ^RRq^r^^[^q7^[R^^Rr^Rr^^TT|^R^Rrrq qTfr^Tj-iTfirrr^NJTcrRq- 

" " ^ Hiri:^^Rq‘q^rq7rrTRq'?i- 


[19] 


o\ 


'3 


RR'^f%^frf^q5^57^qr?:q' 


• U 

r\ 


iTiTRqRiRi^wr^r^rRfrrR^qT^^rq- 


Rq''^^?^[riT=ir-?:ar^riR ^^wujw^v. 

[""] ^TRr^^rTTRrTRrcT ^^RRR^R^?iq7^1^^qR?:RpR[RRRq q-R^RR m?Tpj]-j- 


isT 


[.I] 


qr^^FRq q^qrr?: qRf^Rarr^' 


^qq’iTRTT'^f 


fTR^Rrq-: ^\ 




['^"] q^r^R qt q?iqjTfqqRR[%q?;R?Tqqr^qr^qR- 

'O sJ 5 

[qKq^4] fq^qr^: Rpqmi'- 


o 


o 


O 0 _!L^_ 


-•^L. C, read L. 7, read "5'^** . L- S, 

i * 


read tii? 



■° L. 9, read "’irfr^q-fW: ; ; 

°fWTrfNRTfT° 


L. 10, read °^W'Tr^N^S’. L. 11, read 
g%T: ; . L. 12, read ; °f cTf R°; °V:]T5='^T?r° 

L. 13, read °#aTK?T.-. L. 14, jjnfR: 


f 


L. 15, °f R-; ; — qrqr; ; ‘"^j^nT:- L. 19, read °ft'-.#f¥?I° 
?TrRT-'- L. 20, read °'-Zf[rr:; j — °T'R':. 

L. 21, read °fDTnT#°- L. 22, read TWRfT! TfffP-g s 
after r^^'dT^ : half a Hue has been left out. 
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sFr^q-R^rferq-: ^T^^[^rRiT[% ^fRfR r=T[^rHj^r 5:m^r- 

v3 ^ 


C >0 


JT5:HHHq'H^'T^RcT^HHR5CrH 




>0 

f\ 


vS 


[.0] 


RH^TR^cf!TRHiiT5rrR'r?TMrN[H[Hr] tTrirfFr^-^^r; 

crc'Tr5;^rr^ [q[orr]*T^- 


5 ^ H[ [r] R 


[- n ^[grjR^RC^nTRit'^ f ^ Rr JfRr^ 


•vr 


7 H^rr^r^T' 

■^3 


[.8] 


^}T'j^^r[H 5 Trp‘^R^r^ 7 ^R»rRW^^:]'Tririrrl’RT'iriTJTfrr^flr' 

rrrrsrrf^rrsf f Tr^^qr] 


Plate IF. 


’-] ?rr|'Tf'jrK^rf ^[rr ^r]r%^R^r^q’-' 


[-'] 


R’TRr- 

vv 

r c 


i:r^R!Tf^rHr rH5rHHRcTrHR^?:?rRRHq-R^ ?:r5Tq^ff^RJT[ 


HRr^R 


[=] ^?lRt ^5RH rrfo^cT^rfR qTRR'TcFfRRR^FRcr^'TR^^H'J^^R ^m- 


5r^r’T[rlT]- 


['■] 


?3i:RRirRRi:H5[f^-R“"^cIHprHF= \m: ^^: F^FF^'T^r^^H^rFR 


Cs^S 




5i. 


'^’TF: HFRH^r?! 

si) 


q7W: m^i:Hr^rr*T^ ^RF’^F^IH'^'F^-SIF: fTcF'TF^^FC^ ^FR*TiTF^^F^RF'TF^:JFrHrEcFJFR’T^- 
^ _ 




['■'] R^^RHF^T: ^TF'^ srHVFHFf^eMRg^R'^F^R'Trrs^cFSTHr^r^F F^^F'^^SFFRFt^^^- 


q-^O]-; qofH^ r^F^” 


P] 


•sr 


q-^ooTfsq^ 55rqrfcF^HR?:rF^T^'5F^'TJ tTH! q?:^'TF?:FRS' 

VO VO -3 ^ 


[’^] OTF'trs^RCFSFFHHF^^F'^^rF^H^F'^^H^^ ^#pi%^?T'TFlR5r^^^r^^F5^^iiF^^^3Tn7rq-- 




^57F^3THJrrH^- 

[1 'TrJT^rfl'RT; cT^qT?T^r'T^JTrT'FF%R^?F^^JT'Tr'^^^ ^^RF 


RHJTr"^R'5RS*Frf%5- 


[ ' "J !3F^q’FfFJTr^R?:cFi:RFt^iTFtHqFt^F'^cf 


HRHTHRR^R^F 

On 


23 




(3 f ^ j~i^ 

L. 24, read ^[^cT :j ^f^T^fiTcr » L. 20, read f^Sf;. 


L. 28, read •* * 


r» 

«3 


rs, r^ 


^ L. 3, read the vowel-signs are 

istinct. L. 4, read L. 5, read 


very 





°^f. L. 7, read ; q[H3T?:°. L. S, read % TH^ 

read 


L. d, read ?ir?RrW. L. 10, 
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elephants. He is the abode of spiritual merit, all 
over the woi’ld his great prowess is celebrated in 
songs. The illustrious Dhrubhata con- 
quers, he who is born in the line of the kings 
of kings and supreme lords, he who is supreme- 
ly happy.” 

There is only one statement in this long- 
rigmarole which is of great impoi'tanoe, viz. that 
Siladitya VI. was also called Dhrubhata. 

4 

This word stands apparently for D h r u v a- 
b h a t a — literally ‘ the constant warrior.’ The 
first part of the compound has been contracted, 
because the pandit wanted a long syllable for 
his metre, and because Dlivu was, no doubt, at 
the time of the composition of this poetry, just 
as now, the vernacular Gujarati for D hr u v a. 
Now this name Dhruvabhata re.sembles 
the form T''u-lu-])'o^po-tu, which Hiwen Thsang®'^ 
gives as the name of the ruler of Valabhi whom 
he visited, more than any other royal name 
which has become known. As the transcription 
of Sanskrit Ahliidharma by Chinese Opi-ta-rao, 
of hhadra by Po-ta-lo, and similar instances 
show, Tu-lu-p' o-po~tu may stand just as well for 
Dhruvabhata as for Dhruvapatu, the rendering 
which M. St.-Julien has adopted. Against 
this it may be urged that the Chinese transla- 
tion of the word ‘ Ch’aug-jui,’ ‘ constamment 
intelligent,' does not suit the compound Dhru- 
vabhata. But this translation may have 
of his irresistible valour, he is the abode of been caused by a mistake of Hiwen Thsang’s, 
Fortune ; he strives to annihilate hell. He who may either have mixed up the two words 

makes it his only purpose to save the earth; &7ia/a, ‘ a warrior,’ and ‘a pandit,’ or have 

his fame shines pure as the full moon. He is been told the name incori’eotly. For the fre- 
made up of the qualities of the famous triad 
(of powers),®® he has conquered his enemies. 


spoud exactly with those on the Lunavada plates, 
and this agreement, as well as the recurrence 
of a number of phrases and corruptions,®^ prove 
that both plates were copied from the same 

For our grant cannot be copied im- 
mediately from the earlier one, because it shows 
fewer mistakes. 

The grant is dated from a camp of victory 
located at A n a n d a p u r a. The donor, Sila- 
ditya VI., is the 19th king of the dynasty of 
Bhatarka who has become known. Contrary to 
the usage prevailing in other Valabhi grants, the 
description of this new ruler is given in poetry. 
It consists of four verses in the Vasantatilaha 
metre, which are preceded by the word parama- 
rndhesvarah, and followed by the usual titles and 
the name. The former word is, I think, merely 
due to a mistake of the Kansar, who, in his im- 
patience to have done, first skijDped the whole 
description, and afterwards neglected to indicate 
that the word written by mistake is superfluous. 

The translation of the passage referring to 

Siladitya VI. (PL II. 11. 19-24) is as follows: 

“ His (the fifth Siladitya’s) son is the ar- 
dent devotee of M a h e s v a r a, the supreme 
sovereign, the great king of kings and supreme 
lord, the illustrious Siladityadeva, who 
meditates on the feet of the supreme sovereign, 
the great king of kings and supreme lord, the 
illustrious B ap p a. He is famous on account 


quent mistakes on the plates by which Bhatarka 
is chansred to Bhattfirka, and Derabhata to 

O 4 4/ • 


He gives enjoyment to the poor, he always Derabhatta, show that the Valabhians them^ 

selves were not very accurate in this respect. 


gives happiness. He is the abode of knowledge. 


All the guardians of the world raise him, the If the identity of Hiwen Thsang’s contemporary 

Vidyadharas serve him. He is famous on earth. and of S i 1 ii d i t y a VI. could be proved for 

He is resplendent with jewels, beautiful in certain, we should be able to fix, at least ap- 

persoii, a conglomerate of jevvmhlike qualities. proximatively, the initial date of the eras in 


which the plates are dated. As our grant is 


He is endovfcd with lordliness, valour, and 
(otlier great) mriues ; he is always engaged in dated 447, and Hiwen Thsang’s visit fell in 


coiiterring* benefits on liviuo’ beius's. 

w rj D 


A real 


t 

the fifeh decade of the seventh century a.d., 
Janurdaua, as it were, he humbles the the year 1 of the era of the plates must fall 


pride of the wicked. He is exceedingly skilful 
in shaking again and again in battle troops of 


either shortly before or shortly after the year 


200 A.n. 


0 T1 


-- Compare, e.ij., PL 1. 1. 1. 

Compare KiiraanCwki^ -nitiy XV. 32. 

34 


There is a fioo precept vrhich aathorizes the distor- 
of worth ill order to avoid an offouce against the 


metre, and which deserves to become imown. It is as 
follows : — mCisho/nKx^i ‘inaslw.fh /fWi/dd ^rittiblmujayh M 
liCmiyet. 

MemoireSj II. 163. 
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I am at present inclined to believe that this 
view is the correct one. But, as the c|ucstion 
is by no means simple, and as a number of 
other points have also to be considered, I do 
not wish to do more, for the present, than to 
point out that the occurrence of the name 
D h r ii b h a t a or D h r u v a b h a t a on our 
grant requires the consideration ofthose who wish 
to settle the beginning of the era of the plates. 

The date, Saihvat 447, Jyeshtha, saddha 5, 
or fifth day of the bright half of Jyeshtha, 447, 
is given both in words and in ciphers, and is 
therefore indisputable. It settles definitively 
the question regarding the value of the Valahhi 
sign and proves the correctness of Pandit 
BhagvauMrs and General Cunningham’s ex- 
planation, who maintained that it stands for 
^ forty.’ This date corroborates also my reading 

L u n a V u cl a plates 
issued by S i 1 a d i ty a V. as Saihvat 441. 

The grantee is (PI. II. 11. 25-26) Bhat ta 

^ - 

Akhandalamitra, son of Bhatta V i s h n n, 
a Rigvedi of the SdrJcardhM gotra, a native of 
^ famous Anandapnra, and a C h a t u r- 

Y e d 1 of that town."® 

The object granted is (PI. II. 11. 26-27) the 


of the figures on the 


village of M a h i 1 a b a 1 1 , situated in the trduka 
(ijcithalca) ofUppalaheta (Upleta ?) and in 
the zilla (aJidra) of S r i K h e t a k a. The pur- 
pose for which the grant was made is the usual 
one. 

The passage regarding the officials (PL II. 
11. 36-37) is, unfortunately, not quite in order. 

I think those mentioned are 

1. The clutaha : the grand chamberlain {maJid* 
pratilidra) the illustrious D e t a h a. 

T!hea/csJiapafaliJca, or keeper of the records, 
Daftardur : Hdjahida^ the illustrious Siddha- 
n a t h a, son of the illustrious S a r v a t a. 

The writer : Aniutya, L e. councillor G u h a, 
son of H e m b a t a. 


2 


o 

O 


The name of the ‘grand chamberlain’ is 
a curious one, and I do not consider the reading 
to he certain. 

The word ahsliapataliha does not occur on 
any of the known Valahhi grants, but it is com- 
mon on those of the Chaulukyas of Anhilvad 
The word lldjalmla^ which is placed before the 
name of the Baftardar, is a title which like- 
wise occurs on the Chanlukya plates. It is 
probably the Sanskrit form of the modern Bdul 
or Rdval. 


S7 


Transceipt. 

Plate J. 

[^] 'TrJnrr%'»? r- 

iTiqq^^iTrr% trrqrs^ q'qf ci irt qrqr^q^r^r- 

^C'qrJTcrnrq- 

q'5:rqtn:ciqr q'qqrqr 



30 


[^] 


grJT- 


[WcTq- 


Regarding the Anandapura Ghatiirv'e(3is see above. 
See “ Eleven Land Grants,” &c. Ind. Ant. vol. VI. 
pp. 194 et seqq. 

See loc. cit. p. 206. 


39 


L. 4, read 


L. 5, read 


f^N°; qNTTTr®. L. 6, read 


L, 7, read 
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[^] 


oq-HRH'T^#r^rf^ rf^cT: ^THJrrRHrRlr : EW: HC : 



5T[«TITH-1 


40 


[^] 




^'Tr^HirrcTH^HfiTH^Rr^r cr^r'T^R^rR'Tr 

H[r<Tr^rR'T- 

[^°] Rqi%^m^r[fq]iT^qrRq-[q]®qr: ^KU^rik^r^ 

m: cRqr5rR2rRrcT: H^r^^irTrseR^^^rsTrs- 

>0 


[ "] cTH'JTHEmflRHirqT^R 




S'H^H^r^^TJTfF^r^: H|l q^fF^IRR 


[>.] 


qTTTrF^frrq*F^JTr^H:rq 


Hvirr%^Rrrq ^qrqqrcF^'rq’qit^r^: Hq'5r^rqTrJTF^iTTifr?:q'- 

f er^rr'^ HW[tmr'^?rq'H5^rTfrq?:ir- 

^q|%qiR^^s-HRl-R5rf^cffHHr*Fr 
[ ' griTirrc-'q-r: ^r^fi-srr^R: ctht h^: cT^qrsFrje-strR: 5^5- • H^qrsir^F^qHr 

n 


^q?T*T['^r^^TrrHrHrH[q ^f^^^rf- 


[''] ^R^HTfFq^rnTSTFRF HR^ar^F3TF^qF5RqT^H^^FITR%2rH^qi:F%»-qF RHFqTFH^HqfH ^- 

iTrq^qg:?fFfrnHqF'^^^i%^F- 

n i:fH^^fqH^qF2!:q]3'rFq q^:rq‘Fq^rF'^rq-F[H^jHF^FF"^F'3Tcrjr%f fr! H[Rr^]TRr qr'tR^q- ^^\- 

^qr^^R [R]q-F[^]lR^FRRRFRFF^- 

[''] Hqf^cTRqFJF: fT^r'^f^^^F^SFfqJF^^HCR: EFHRf^RF'^^HR^q^ 



[ 18 J 




rRRcF^?Fq' iT^iqr^FqF^^j ?FF^^tF^^rF%^q’ HRHOTF'^^Tiqq^f^RqR^^qRqq'^q'^Frf q’- 


p 9 ] 


RFr^^qqR5^^q«Hr [h ^hf] - 


FHJR: qnrm^’Sqr : ^ hcF: ^qr^r^^cF: Hq[q?FFF^’T-:qFq^F^r^Fq- 

SRRHHHJ qr'tmR^rF^^q' n^q- 


[.OJ 


wqF^- 


#[tw ^ Fqrr^TF5H^HEFitcTF^rF^q^*F^F^?T?:?TF?F^= 


H[RH]q^F'^qr%R- 


qFF^R^F [^r] qTRftcFirpF^- 


q 


r^'] ^rfq 



p.] 


5Ccff^?T: 




FRq^FF^Trfq^HR: Hq-?:qF^3Fq [q^Fl^F^^R [q'R^F] 

[qri']5:'j^rq>^qF'%qFqq^- 


["T §:^rF^*- 


^^5crFqiq^r^WFWF^qF^qr^^qFq*r'^^FrR^F=^cT?FFR^: qrRJrr^'^r: 

^^qFHR: ^[cqF^riR ] 



pHFRF^F*rFq iTHF^HcTF F^^^FR? ^[fH*FF] 


fqq qR[q]qrFi:: [hTiw] 5''qF3iF[TTF%^-] 


*° L. 8, read ^if^. L. 9, read ^ffTTF^- L. 10, read 

L. 15, read L. 13, read 

^ ^ 0 n 

tiqfrr^^S’ ' L. 14, read cR^qi^jt : ;— perhaps : j — • 

read ^i^EfqfqTirf^ °r5'?'^f. L. 15, read t^r^ro^iTf WT" 

°qkfT. 



L. 16, read WWI^’^TF- 



° T"TrlrT°- L. 17, read °T^%qrT?: — the 


) 


six syllables bave not been filled in, as it seems clear that 

the usual reading. L. 18, read 


the plate did not exhibit the usual reading. 

; ; — dele ^'T; dele one 

L. 19, read/mrfrflTr® — \[ra^T:- L. 21, read °f ff' 
E°; - “W'T : . L, 22, read Vif”. 
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n stitot: hk q-jTqrrf^ciJTr^^f^^Tq'^rr^T^rjwiTr 

r n rv r Q T rs. _r::^ 


[jjiTlq-ft 7 ['^af F 5 :^r]; 





[. 7 ] 



[q^] Rqr[^w^rq] ^f- 
qr^ [' ttr] pcrq- 5 q[qqrql':qTnfq* f^^‘r[nfr]fq [r?: 1 %^- 

^rqqqr q^q] ^qq^fq- 

Ck 


[“"] [q 3 Tqrq^qft]^r?q^qqqqr%qqrqq^ 5 rrf^rq'rlr?frq'qrJTr 

[q^qqq: q^qr] 

[2®] [qq?:r%qrqaT^Rq]f^'q^t[^q]^^r 3 '=q' 5 :qqr^ r%^iq.qq 'qq'qfqfcqqrrqiqi'R^rTrq 


^qrq^^qr^^q qs^R^r^- 


["°] [^ ?fr]^ 5 rf 5 Eqr^[f^ 3 r: -qiq ?]q q^^[ 5 ri‘'qr 3 r]q'??rqrq'^T^Tq= qrFjqr- 

qq 5 q[ 5 : fq qqrrq[qi%q^^qqi‘]^rqq' 


[^'] [q-q]qq^qqRRq^5qqqiRqq=q^rqqRqqqqrRq= qrir^r: qriqJTirrqrjrcrn- 

[srrf^' rTsTqrq-^r^^qr^r^] Mt^t- 
['"] [ b ^‘] qfrqqr[qrlqr^^'r^rf^qTqq qrr|qTqRqr?T3TRqr qfqrqR^rqqq^fqq^L^qr] 


[”] [^r q]= 5 n%Rq 



qc-qr [qr^:rq^] q fq [=qqrl qf^ [q-] 

nqq: q[%<^qqR'qTq 5 Eq q[q 57 ]qq- 

R^r qqr [qi] qs^qq q- 


[^^] qrf qrqqqR^ “ " qrq: ^q'^qRqqq®^^ 





[^qqqqr]qr: f^- qR? ^r[qriT 3 -]. 


["'] ^qR^- Rfqq^q: - - ■ ^ ff^wtrVqrqq? qqqqqrfq^rRqrfqq u[q]r^q'q- 

q=?qr[: qffqqqfq^l 

[ 5 ^] q[ 5 qrqr?:]qrqfqq!Tq'^itqq'^^^q'^^iqrqqR[qqr]q: qqqqrfr'^T^^fq’^[qFrr- 

qqrqrf^qqqrqqrqt] 


[ 37 J 


•Vf 


qi:qqt fqfqq^r^KqqrqqTR: q|qq rqfqqqfR^q ^qqffqqrqqrsrRlqqq'qqq^^ 5^' 


5 qq%qq ?:qr] 


[^®] [^raqj^'Wfq'frq: qR^^?:?qr 5 'qTf^qRq?iqqqnr^i^?:'qrqqf^^q[^R]qf^^Rq^qqq- 

^ ^ rIS. .T 


qrrqqRRq 



[ 59 ] 



^rqqrr^^^q^q 3 T^m^rq 2 qqqqq^qF^^rq*qiq^= qrqqrr-^: 

•s •s 


5 sfla^^qj qqqrq-^rr- 


“ L. 24, read “^fSpiq” “^[7 : ; “q^fS'qq'i^rdTq •• . 


O _r^ 


L. 25, read L. 26, read ; fr^rT- 


vnT5rRqq°. L. 27 , read R^tWr®. L. 28, read 

: ; — qrqK<^TTri °. L. 29, read^ff:; f^q-:. 


O 


L. 30, read ^rTR: . L. 31, read 




^5 li- 32, read °^T^?P^r; after 


^(R’^rT six syllables have been left out. L. 33, read 


ifq-'’. L. 34, read d^fd f^f^dra^lRW ; dqrq° 

^fqrqiffd^^q. l- 35, read Fir^jT:; f^fqd°; °fq'^r ■•i 

L. 37, read ; °qW. L. 38, read 

~ ^ fqdfdrq°. l. 39, read Twrqs:fq; 

cTdrqqrq®. 
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Plate II. 




[ 




r* "T 





§:r*Tr5:R?:rg7^^5:f^cTf|-qr^Nr- 



L^J 


1-2 


2[]cq--. !T^[qgrr^r%^?r|W: UR:^RT3[[rT^]HU[5!:?fH- 

'tr] car - 

^ra^^lfr^c‘-frcrrl^rr^^3FR^H5rurf^^^R^r^^r^"[F^^a^^E^r^-t5[^^^ w^r. 

erf f ^ Hieise] ^ ^?Tr- 

[Rci]^'^oTf^rrr^R: 5sf?;c^i-%qf^PT: eFe^curf^ e[^]e[?Te]^rF [%^r]*T 

f qT%H^:^rTHr] : 5T- 

[uliCcH^e^Hr^merrrrq-t qfl^r^ar^e^RrRTHFeuF^f trfrsr^^a^^rir^^^^55iqTrr%erH^f- 



^r [e^re^T^^re w[]r4'[rTH^?;e- 


U'l 


cr^RcrHfR^rreeR3ZTHHr5^[^ar]u^r^r'Tr^rer^^fr%- q?:?^rergRciRr%a^[fe^=e^^r] 


^Ter?T] ^iirrrer'^' 

[*"] fl:^>Trrrrrr ’Trq'STrl’'^r= cr^er^r^r^ir^: ^a^Rar-^q-- 


peqipq' ^T=a^ ^qr^aTHqr^[K^^'?- 


[^} 


«r 

RrecrrurRa5crHRe^q'FR5rq'Rt^i%a?q[er^?:rer: rr= 'rae: ^r^fr^rriRrcr^qf uh- 


N3 


f:o] 


[Hqcrr^JTf^a:^ fqj 


srrarreq'HqeHFcee^^rR^^ra?: %HU^r%^R^ ik: 


r^iRR^qrarH fq ^r^rr^errrcr^H: 

Os 


[''] q=e'r^qri%qrrrq-5q ^^errrq- fq fi:qqr crrirnTc-^r:'irjriTfrr^JTcrrr5rrmr!Sfq?:ir- 

■s^r ciT qrqR'cJTrar: qriqjTfrr^ir?Trr- 

['"] s^rJm^rrrqfqlrq^’Eq’ fq= qa:W# ^rqrc'^R^fqrqrcffqei^aTRfrq- 

^ftfrr^e^rRurqHq[rRTSTcfFqrria5qqrr^qRJTq]- 
^-iRe^^5\TRe?^- teefHR^rf rq^RHr ^qr^^qHkru^rRr H'STf^qrra^HfqRee- 


[.3] 


iq-fH-R%rrf^a;g-q[0|^^r [fqarrHH] 

['"] fqrtarrarqct gru-HTC^rj qriTJTirr^jrrrrrirrf^rr^rTrq-^r^l'^cgcrr^rj^^qTrrj 

^r^JTiTf rrqnrcrrrsrrr^rrsrqr^-^rssr' r5fr5rrfea^ [qe: Hc-q^q; ] 

[''1 qqrTr^rrrqaTqHWHrq=q=q^FqrRqRq^rqr%crRRqqreRrq'e= qre-^r: «TrTr»T?r- 

rqFJrcrrT3Trf^r:5rqr^^rm[qcgqrqr] - 

» 

['®] 5^=qTq: qrqr^-fTrq7qcrrr:sTrf^rr3fqr^^r^f5fr5rrrqrqqqcRqFqiTt q^rFrarm- 

' fqqa^^qqira^'m: ^^fr^qr ir [rrH^rr%]q- 


oa- 


‘=L.4, read 
L. 7 , read f^ffr'Tf W^’j 


r?w?rr 


o o 


'■’y' , L, 9, read 



^ « L. 11, after half a line iias been left 


out. Kead • L. 12, after ^ : two lines have 

been omitted ; read L. 15, read 

°q5rfrfqq^rqrqfr°. d. le, read % ; . 
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!T'TiT^iriT^Tr[%r%fr?r- 
«TriTErrl--^r: crrwirr^irrrrrsrr' 

Rrr 5Tq rir-*gTM^f ^cq qr- 

["^] ^R^rrT- qrwfrrq=r5rrrrrsrrr^rrirqrJT'*qrr’^fj2rfr5rrf??q|q-: q?:JT}Trr^^:: ct^r- 


Ci C 


!Tr«TcTf^^?‘2rr^q''T^r 


^T^=Tr5rf^^!Tq^=i{i] ?«:^^fOT^F#cf3Fr[%-5£r: 

[■"'1 war: #q[i]?rRr^^ w^^perci^r^qr^r m^- 

^ J sJJ 

[\\\\\] 


['"'^ w^Ruftr: ^r^^^Ft:=T 

r^rr?cr?gw: [n^n] 

stttr TfRirrrqw:Li] 

^rq-R ^r- 

[-'] cfqTTq’^^-^ii y iil^r^-'qr: qririTfFrq7iiTrasTrr^rnTqrrifr^r^g-cqqrqR^=qTrr- 

qrnrirfrrq^JT^rrrsTr- 

L^'] f^nsrqrq'-sqT^rjfi’srTr^cqr^gr: wRr'T[q’]3T^^ RcFFRit- 


[•^^] 


qaqJT^rFF^Tf’ 

^Ft^FfF'^q’^FqfT^F^R^ 


m^tt- 


[-'] iTf r^3«J5-5r ftr^r^T jr^R-c^q^rq- 




>0 



WK 7cg55r§T* 


[ «] c[q-^ irf|-5rR5fRJT : 


^'Ff [^=] mmv HFc-qgq-F^fqF^qr: 


W.^r^^5TFaFR= ^ari- 

^PT^rq’* ^- 


[.9] 


iTFJT^rFTr= ^qTRFiT'^qFarq’j ^kF^^r^Rt q|qR^qa'FqwgTa:Fqq3^ ^FJr- 


Cs 


r=5^5r^qrq'^r^'5:F^F- 


[' "'] 'jqqF%f^q^%^*RFF^R= ^qqFF^^R'q ^^ra’FqkF qRqFfarci • q^F^qrr'^^T- 

qr q§Ta:r[qF%r] 

["'] 5rr frqq- qTqrqqR= qi%Rw qr q %T'k^irF%q qF^q^q ii arqFrqqsrqqRFir^ sr- 


[5C] 

[30] 

[3.] 


iEqrqr^^:=^kq'Frq3FF^3TF'WqF'^qr1q^: qF^^qq^ qrqpq ^ NFqa’Fqqr?^ aTqq=sgrf|: 

'O Cs 

^qcrqrqjpq^^ qF^Fqqsq-sq- qqrsR q^^qF^q^q-rt^; qiF^t^qr q^FF n^F^- ^qrrrkq: 

qw^q qa:r wi^q^qq^q qar qr^= qF^k ar^FF^ q^r q^'l'; qqFfq qjqFqqqFfiqF^ 

fqqr^qqFR 


Si. 




O 


CH 0 _!>_ 


•O 


L. i7,tead ^^r:^iqT^^rTO irrr|x - 

L. 19, read L. 20, read° ^cF^- 


5 % : — TJW^r L. 21, read L. 22, read ^F- 


_o 


• » 


But tlie sign whicli looks 


L. 23, read 

like visarga may be intended for the avagraha. L. 24, 


read TlTRirNI :— : • L. 25, read 

L. 23, read ^iT^rdTqr- qqq^rcT° L. 29, according to the 

other plates. Read : °T53r ; °''iji • L. 29, read 


^c4ilfrr. 


qfqfRq. 


rq?q 


read ft^T' L. 33, read ^^RFf* L. 34, read ??[ ^ 


J^0 
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!Tr%irrR =?rfr[Hr]H 'TR^:r^R fcr^R 3ir=^#Hr’'' 

fl- 3Tpr% mrot n 

^ r\ 


^H^RJTfirr^r^r- 




cT[ RHiT T ^“Jir- 

nJD vQ * 


['^] sthI-h rR? f^fRcTRR II ^?t^r]?:?rcTRpR WRRrTw?:R[^] swf^'TRRi 


[ -°] RC# ^^- 



MISCELLANEA. 


POLYANDRY IN THE PANJAB. 


SiE, — I have just read in the Indian Antiquary , 
vol. VI. p. 315, Dr. Muh^’s paper ^‘On the Ques- 
tion whether Polyandry ever existed in Northern 
India,” and in respouse to the last sentence of his 
postscript the making known of a few facts I 
have gleaned may not be without interest. 

Having occasion in 1872 to visit Eopar, a town 
in the A m b a 1 a District at the point where the 


complesioned, with a purely Caucasian type of face., 
and often with an aquiline nose ; the other is 
shorter and darker, and essentially Tatar in fea- 
ture. They are, so to speak, fused together, and 
the former type generally prevails, although the 
latter is very strong in particular families. The 
words of Prof. YVeber, vol. VI. p. 317&, describe 
exactly the differences between the Panjabi Jat and 

Hindustani Jat. To such an extent does the former 
S a 1 1 a ji debouches from the hills, I was induced by (in eyery respect the superior and manlier) carry 

hearing that a dale of some kind was procurable at his disregard of Brahmanism that without the 

the Sirhind station of the Sindh, Panjab, and Dehli slightest compunction he cuts off pipal branche 

Railway to alight there, as the most convenient religiosa) to feed his camels-anact the Jat 

place for getting across the twenty miles between ^^nld shrink from in horror as nothing less than 

the railway and Eopar, No ddJc of any kind was, sacrilege. My Panjabi camel-men have often been 

however, procurable, and I was compelled to send set upon and beaten for this act by the Hindu 

for a common country-cart to pursue my journey gt^ni Jats of the Dehli, Gurgaon, and Eohtak dis 
in, and entered into conversation with the driver, a tricts 

Panjabi Jat, who was as good-humoured and com- 
municative a man as the majority of his race. He 


let fall some remarks which induced me to ques- 
tion him ou the subject of polyandry (of the 
existence of which I had not previously the 


is no 


When a Jat is well-to-do he generallj’' procures 
a wife for each of his sons, but if he is not rich 
enough to bear the expenses of many marriages 
he gets a wife for the eldest son only, and she 

X n . 1 . expected to, and as a rule does, accept her 

iamtest conception), and from hit replies, as well tootliers.in.lnw as oo-Iinsliands. Tliere 

as com subsequent .nqames I have ascertained ^ ^ 

that there exists oA tins present time a system of • -u ip 

u XT. T "I m, men thing when women quarrel for one to say 

poij andry among the Jat s. The .same institution ^ 

is not unknown among the C b a m a r s and other 

low castes at the foot of the hills and in the lower 

bills, and its existence in the higher hills is well 

known. My own inquiries have been in the Cis- 

Satlaj districts of Ambala, Ludhiana, Pirozpffr, 


4/ 

to the other, You are one so careless of your duty 
as not to admit your husband’s brothers to your 
embraces !” It is true that Brahmanical influence 
prevents open cohabitation with an elder brother’s 
wife, but no great pains are taken to conceal it. 

TO* 1 .-1 m ^ " The custom of forcing a younerer brother to take 

ana Sirsa, and the Trans-Satlaj districts of Jalan- +ha ^ j i i • 

dn,r ..nH ® (^0 raise up seed to Ins 


dar and Hoshiarpffr. 

Whether the Jats are Aryan or Turanian I do 


not know, but I have always remarked two distinct poor B a n y a s in Dehli. 
kinds of them— not, however, living apart from 

each otlier. One is the typical Sikh, tall and light- DeUi, 1 st January 1878. 


brother) is well known. Many tribes practise it. 
I have even heard of the thing being done among 


C. S. Kirkpatrick. 


‘•L. 35, read qfl"; — N. L. 36, read R"- 

to be read. Rea'^ L. 39, read 3T- 


• L. 37, letters 3—5 uncertain. Probably 



.ff:; read Wc)). The rT of Saihvat stands under the ^ 
^ Always pronounced Satluj by natives. 
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ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS REGARDING 

MEETING EYEBROWS.” 

Sir Henry Maine’s article on. South Slavonians 
and Rajputs has recalled to my mind a curious 
parallel between Hindu and Slavonian folklore. 

In the 20th Lambaka of theKai^/^-^x Sarit Sdgard 
a witch is mentioned who undertook to confer 
on her disciples the power of flying in the air, by 
means of the eating of human flesh (mahdmdnsa). 
She is thus desci'ibed : — She was of repulsive 
appearance. Her eyehroivs met, she had dull eyeS) 
a depressed flat nose, large cheeks, widely parted 
lips, projecting teeth, a long neck, pendulous 
breasts, a large belly, and broad expanded feet." 

The only point I desire to call attention to in 
this inventory of the lady’s charms is the fact of 
her eyebrows meeting. For I find that Mr. Taylor, 
in his Primitive Cultnre, vol. II. p. 176, speaking 
of Slavonian superstitions says, — ‘‘A man whose 
eyebrows meet as if his soul were taking flight 
to enter some other body may be marked by this 
sign either as a werewolf or a vamp me.” 

In both superstitions we find this notion, that 
meeting eyebrows are the outwai'd sign of a 
predilection for human flesh. 


C. H. T. 


Galciitta, \5t]i Jan, 1878. 


THE BLINDING OF SHAH MANSUR BY HIS 

REBELLIOUS SON. 

Let not thy heart the World’s vain goods pursue, 
For no one yet has found her promise true. 


No stingless honey in her mart we buy, 

No thornless dates her garden will supply. 

If lamp she lights, as soon as it grows bright 
The wind extinguisheth the spreading light. 

Who careless doth his heart on her bestow. 
Behold, he cherishes a deadly foe ; 

The warlike king, who made the earth his prey, 
His sabre dripping from the bloody fray, 

Who with one onset put a host to rout, 

Or broke a centre with a single shout ; 

Who chiefs unjustly into prison threw, 

Beheading heroes when no crime they knew ; 

Who made the lioness untimely bear 
In deserts when his name but sounded there ; 
Who made Shiraz, Tabriz, ’Irak, obey 
Succumbed at last on his appointed day : 

For one who his world-scanning eye made bright 
W^ith stabbing awl destroyed that piercing sight. 

BicknelVs Selections from HdAz. 


A Professorship of Zend has been founded at 
the E'cole des Hautes E'tudes, Paris. It is the 
first chair established in Europe for the special 
study of the ancient language and literature of 
Persia. The first professor is M. James Darrae- 
steter, the author of two works of great interest 
on the old Persian I'eligion, — the first an essay on 
the mythology of the Avesta, entitled Haurvatdt 
et Ameretdt, published in 1875; and the second a 
volume, published last year, on the origin and his- 
tory of the two principles, and styled Ormazd et 
Ahriman. 
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A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan- 
guages of India : to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Oriya, and Bangali. By John Beanies, Bengal 
Civil Service, &c. Yol. II. The Noun and Pi'ououn. 
(Loudon : Tnibner & Go., 1875, pp. 348.) 

The first volume of Mr, Beames’s work was 


statements in the book the truth of which we- 
doubt, and some which we feel disposed to deny ; 
but, take it all in all, the production is in a high 
degree creditable to the author. 

The volume contains Book the Second, which 


reviewed at considerable^ length in the Indian comprises four chapters. The three first chapters 

Our notice of the discuss the Noun; the fourth the Pronoun. 

In addition to the seven dialects which formally 


Antiquary (vol. IV. p. l86). 
second volume shall be brief. 


Mr. Beames speaks of the gi'eat and ever- come under investigation, we have remarks on 


growing pressui^e of work in Government offices, 
as “ the machinery of Goveimmeut becomes more 


cognate forms of speech, such as Kasmiri, Ne- 
pali, and the Gipsy language. Mr. Beames thus 
complex.” This compelled him to lay aside at traverses a very extensive field, in which the report 

one time all literary work for six months together. of a pioneer (which in truth he is) cannot reason- 

We have reason, then, to congratulate Mr. Beames ably be expected to be either perfectly accurate 

and the public that the second volume issued from or exhaustive. But we are very thankful for the 

the press only two years and a half after the first. mass of information which be has supplied. 


On the score of this pressure of ofiicial duty the 
author asks indulgence for “ the disjointed and 


In some of his opinions Mr. Beames strongly 
dissents from the Pandits and even some Eu- 


uufinished appearance of some parts of the work.” ropean scholars. For example, Bangali has been 
Certainly there ai'e marks of haste, and a want of represented as the eldest daughter of Sanskrit, 
artistic finish in the book ; but wc do not deem and as retaining the mother’s character more fully 


these to be unpardonable faults. On the other 


hand, the merits of Mr. Beames are great, 
are such as these- 


They 


than the younger- sisters. But, says he, “it is in 
ti'uth one of the youngest grand-daughters.” Its 


extensive knowledge, great phonesis and oi'ganic structure prove it to be “a 


pains and patience in investigation, a quick and 
generally accurate perception. There are many 


very poor and rustic patois” which of late- has 
been deluged with resuscitated Sanskrit words 
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and forms. We submit the interesting question is one of the most interesting in the yolume) he 

to those who have studied Bangali deeply; but suddenly asks— “ Had the Gipsies only learnt to 

meantime vre hold with Mr. BeaineSj and with count as far as six when they left India This, 

him also we reprobate the pedantry of reproducing because above six the resemblance betvreen tlie 


dead Sanskrit forms in living Bangdli speech. 


Gipsy and other Indian numerals nearly vanishes 


The presence of Arabic and Persian words in Mr. Beamests question, if seriously put, is absurd, 
the vernaculars of India has been to many a and as a joke the thing will hardly pass muster, 

stumbling-block, and they have proposed to weed But we cannot let our closing remark be one 
them out as interlopers — as invaders of recent date. of censure. We must heartily congratulate Mr. 

Mr. Beames, liowevcr, justly reminds us that Beames on his having, on the whole, well sustained 

many of these words wore naturalized very long position— and it was a high one — which he 


ago. Tlie influence of Arabic in India began with 

the conquest of Sindh in the early part of the 8th volume. 


won for himself as an Orientalist by liis Ibrmer 


century; in the 11th the expedition of MahniiUl 

of Ghazni extended the knowledge of Arabic (Mr. „ -vt - i. i i i-i i ^ -l 

^ ^ ° , History of Nepal, transktea irom tiie rarbaiujii hy 

Beames should have added, and Peisianjto all Muuski Siva Saukar Singh and Pandit Sri Guna- 

nortli-western India. The seven sister dialects nand: with an introductory sketch of the country of 

,, ^ ofvn/-. Nepal, by the editor, Daniel W.rT(iht, M.A., M.D., late 

uad iorcigu elements tliu.^ woven into their sti ic- Eesidency Surgeon at Kathmandu. 111. 8vo, TJp. ij24. 

tures from the very commencement ; and often, (Cambridge University Press, 1S77-) 

even in sequestered rural places, the Arabic or Our information respecting Ne p al is still very 
Persian term is more familiar to the mass than defective, and, as Dr. Wright remarks, it is hardly 


any synonymous word of Indian origin. 


possible to give it any degree of completeness 


Mr. Beames is much of a utilitarian. In the while our relations with it remain as they are at 
vast complications of classic grammar he has no present/’ but for this very reason this work is 

complacency ; he rejoices in the simplification all the more valuable. It is only to be regretted 

which marks the modern dialects. English is that the editor did not bestow more pains, while 

“ our own beautiful and practical language,” which in the country, upon the revision of the Vanidvali 

has “ emancipated itself from awkward and cum- or Genealogical History of Nepal, according to the 

bersome swaddling clothes.” Thus, in regard to Buddhist recension, which he has here edited with 

gender, he pities the ‘stilted’ Marathi and Gu- only a few notes regarding the customs and 

jarati for having retained masculines, feminines, places mentioned. 

and neuters ; — he thinks that Hindi, Panjabi, and Dr. Wright’s sketch of the valley of Nepal sui- 
fSindhi have done well in rejecting the neuter; rounding the capital, about 20 miles in length by 


and that Bangali and Oriya are to be coiigratulat- 


15 in breadth, which is the only portion of the 


ed on having no gender at all. We hardly know country open to the investigations of Europeans, 

whether he prefers our English mode of designat- occupies 75 pages, but, lor want ol a map, is not ai- 

ing natural (as distinguished from grammatical) ways very intelligible. K a t h m a nd fl, the capitaL 

<yender to that which prevails in the languages known also by the names of Yindesi, Kantipur, and 


which have retained the distinction he dislikes. 


Ivathraaclfl, is ‘^said to have been founded by Eija 


For instance, is it better to have horse for the Gunakamadeva, in the Kaligat {sic, for KaJiyti^ a] 

masculine and mobve for the feminine, than with the year 3824(a.I). 723).” It is built on no regular plan, 

Marathi to say < 7 ghodi? We cannot think audits shape is very irregular, but "is said by 

so. Mr. Beames, it is plain, must immensely the natives to resemble the Khora or sword of 


prefer the constancy with which the English arti- 
cle the does duty in all circumstances and conuec- 


Devi.” Its population is estimated by Dr. Wright 
at 30,000. “The better class of buildings is elabo- 


tions; while he must pity the ever-shifting forms rately ornamented with plaster and paintings, and 

of its German representative— tier, die, das, des, the houses in general possess large projecting 

dem, den. What say the Gei'mans to this ? And wooden balconies, which are richly carved the 

will our friends in Western India rejudge his judg- temples “ are several stories in height and proiuse- 

ment when he ventures to speak of “the usual ly ornamented with caiwings, painting, and gilding/^ 

ill-luck of Marathi” ? but the carvings on many, and even on private 

Mr. Beames in his first volume showed a good houses, contain most obscene groups, the only 

deal of ‘ a skipping spirit,’ and refreshed himself reason assigned for which filthy custom being 

and his readers with a very passable joke now and Mhat such figures are supposed to protect the 

then. Hard official work, we fear, is taking the fun buildings from being’ struck by lightning” (pp. 9- 

out of him ; which is a pity on all accounts. In a 10). The streets are narrow and the whole town 

discussion on the numerals (which, by the by, ! is very dirty : in short “Ivathmandil may be said 
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to be built on a dunghill in the midst of latrines” ! 
(p. 12). 

P a t a n, the next city, about two miles S.B. of 
KathmancM, was built by Eaja Bir Deva in the 
KaligaP’ year 3400 (a.d. 299), and is called by the 
names of Yellondesi and Lalita Patan. Its popu- 
lation “is said to be 30,000” (p, 1(1). Bhatgaon, 
about nine miles E. from the capital, was founded 

A • ^ 

by Eaja Auand Malla, a.d. 8G5, and was at first 
named Bhaktapur, but was also known as Dharma 
Patan and Khopodesi : its population is also “es- 


timated at about 30,000.” 

The principal races of Nepal are the Gorkhas or 
Gorkhalis, Newars, Gdrungs, Limbfis, Ku’atis, 
Bliotiyas, and Lepchas. The G 6 r k h a 1 i is the do- 
minant race, and derives its name, says Dr. Wright, 
“from the town of Gorkha,” which is about 60 
miles W.N.W. from Kathmandit, but this amin 
is derived from the eponymous deity of the royal 
family, viz. Gorkhanatha. They conquered 
Nepal in 1768. “ The Limbiis andKiratis occupy 
the hilly country to the eastward of the valley,” 
and are famous as hunters. “ They are both short, 
flat-faced people, powerfully built, and decidedly 
Mongolian in appearance” (p. 27). Like the Ne- 
wftrs and Bliotiyas, they are Buddhists. In very 
early times the chronicle relates that the K i r a t i s 
carac from the east and conquered the Ahir prince, 
establishing a dynasty which gave 29 princes to 
the throne, but was at last overthrown by the 


Somavansi Eajputs. 

The second chapter of the introduction concludes 
with a very brief account of 22 of the principal 
jatrds ; the third gives some account of the oc- 
cupations of the people, laws and punishments, 
trade and manufactures, agriculture, revenue, &c. ; 
the fourth sketches briefly the history of the 
country during the past hundred years ; and the 
last remarks on the political aspect of matters in 
Nepal, and the penurious, avaricious, rude, and 
jealous character of the Gorkhas. 

The ^ History’ is sadly deficient in details and 
dates. The valley, we are told, was formerly 
known as Nag Hrad — 'the tank of the serpent.’ 
In the TrekXyuga, Visvabhu Buddha came from 
a country called A n p a m to worship Svayambhu 
Buddha, aud showed his disciples the place through 
which the waters of the Nag Hrad should be 

made to run out. In later times the Eishi N e 

% 

performed his devotions at the junction of the 
Bagmati and Kesavati rivers, and ruled over the 
country, which derived its name from him. After 
this Manjdsri came from Maha-chin, and cut 
through the mountain and let the water run out 
with several Nagas and other animals, but he per- 


^ Tnomas s ea. 
Tables, pp. 268-71' 


Prinsep' 


vol. II. Useful 



suaded K a r k 6 t a k, king of the Nagas, to re- 
main, and pointed out to hiiii a large tanl- 
Tandah) to live in; but afterwards Danasur dammec. 
up the passage again, and B h i m a the Pundava 
came from D o Ik h a and amused himself in a store 
boat upon the lake. Vishnu re-opened the pas- 
sage, and a thousand years after, Efija S v a y a. m- 
b r a t a was made king. Vir V i k r a m a d i t y a 
took service under him, and ultimately became king 
and “'ruled a thousand years,” leaving the king- 
dom to his son Vikrama Kesari. Later still Eani 
P i n g a 1 a, the wife of Suclatta of Murwada, came 
and performed penances to Guhajesvari, but was 
taken back by her husband (pp. 104-5). Pdieso: 
events, however, are all relegated to very early ages. 
Ne Nurmi installed a cowherd naniedBliuktamrina 
as king, who founded a Gupta d 3 masty. Wceon'M 
have wished for a better chronology than Kirkpa- 
trick’s, but that does not seem available ; in fact the 
earlier dynasties have either been manufactured, 
or, which is quite as probable, and of which the 
case of the Simi^aun dynasty is an instance, two or 
moi'e of them wei’e contemporaiy, and none of tliern 
of any very great antiquity. The following are the 
lists of the dynasties with the dates derived by 
Mr. Prinsep from Kirkpatrick — and his names* 
where they differ from the Vanktvedi : 

1. Gtepia DynasUj, 521 years. 

B.c. 3803 Bhuktania-nagata, reigned 88 years (X. 
Burimah%ah, IS years; Prinsep supposes abonv 
B.c. 844). 

8795 Jaj^a Gupta, his son, ruled 72 j^ears. 


r . 


jj 


80 


JJ 


.*5 


JJ 


38 

37 

,io 






3722 Parama Gupta 

3631 Bhimagupta 93 (^riHarkh 67) „ 

3564 Bhimagupta 

3526 Manigupta 

3489 Vishnugupta 

3423 Yaksha Gupta ,, 71 ,, (Jaya- 

gupba II. overcame the Eajputs near Janakpar 
about B.c. 700 ?) 

2. The AMr Byrnsty frora Biiidnstdri. 

B.c, 3351 ?^ Vara Sinha, Ahir (Bal Sinha, de- 
scendant of Mabipa Gopala). 

3302 Jayamati Sinha. 

3281 Bhuvaiia Sinha, overcome by Kiratis from 
the east. 

3. Kirdti Dynasty. 

m 

B.c. 3240 Yalambara, 13 years, Yellang (Prinsep 
B.c, 646 ?). 

3150 Pavi (Daskham), in whose reign the Kaliyug 
began, b.c, 3102) . 

Skandhara? 

3113 Valamba (Balancha). 

3086 Hriti (Kingli). 

” Prinsep by a clerical error has 3211 here. 

^ The names in italics are wanting in Kirkpatrick. 
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B.c. 3040 Humati (Henanter). 

2990 Jitedasti (Tuskhah joined in the Maha- 
bharata). 

2949 Gali (Srupast), 

2910 Pashka (Parb). 

2854 Suyarma (Jetydastri). 

2794 Parva (Panchem). 

2723 Buuka (ICing-king-king). 

2667 Swananda. 

2627 Sthunko_(Thumu,cotemporarywith Asoka, 
B.c. 260?). 

2558 Gighri (Jaigri). 

2498 Fane (Jenueo). 

Jjidz. 

2365 Thoi’a. 

2294 Thoko (Thainu), 

2211 Yarina. 

2138 Gnja (Ganjeh). 

Pashkara (Kashkdn), 

2065 Kesh (Teshh). 

2019 Saga (Sungmia). 

1950 Sansa (Jusha). 

1887 Gunan (Gontho). 

1813 Khimbu or Shimbu. 

Paiwfca attacked by the SomavansaRajputs. 

1739 Gasti (Galijjang subdued by the Soma- 
vahsis). 

4. Bomamhki 

B.c. 1658 Niinika or Fimisha (Fevesit, b.c. 
178). 

1608 Mataksha (Mattaratio). 

1517 Kaka-yarma. 

1441 Pasupresha-deva rebuilt the temple of 
Pasupati k.y. 1234 (Pasupushadeva). 

1385 Bhaskara-varma, a great conqueror. 

5. Burymdua Dynasty, ruling at Bdnesvara. 
B.c. 1311 Bhumi-varma, a Khetri, crowned in 
K.Y. 1389. 

1270 Ohandra-varma. 

1249 Ohandra-varma (Jaya-varma). 

1187 Yarsha-varma (Yrisha-vanna). 

1130 Sarva-varma, 

1081 Prithvi-yarma. 

1025 Jyeshtha-varma. 

977 Hari-varraa (Kuvera-varma). 

901 Kuvera-yarma (Hari-varma). 

824 Siddhi-yarma. 

763 Haridatta-yarma buRt the temple of Fila- 
kantha Farayana, 

724 Yasudatta-vai’ma. 

691 Pati-varma (Sripatri-yarma). 

Kirkpatrick gives Blihnii-gupta a.d. 178 as the 3rd 

Ahu' Icing expelled by Sivadeva-varma a.d, 218, adjusted 
by Prmsep to a.d. 470. 

These dates cannot both be correct,* if we accept the 

^cond k would tally well enough Tvith the nest date under 

Gonakama-deva k.y. 3824, -only that date is perhaps con- 
siderably too early. 


B.c. 688 Siyayriddhi-yarma. 

611 Yasanta-vanna. 

550 Siva-yarma (Deva). 

Btulradeva-varmd. 

493 Yriksha-deya-varma; Sankaracharya visit- 
ed FejDM. 

436 Sankara-deya Eaja. 

386 Dharma-deva (Brahmadeva). 

335 Mau-deva. 

297 Mahadeva. 

247 Yasantadeva-yarmdi II. crowned K. y. 2800. 

190 Fdayadeya-varma. 

143 Manadeva-varma II. 

98 Gunakamadeya-varma (Snkam). 

48 Sivadeya-varma removed the capital to Deva 
Patan, 

4 

B.C. 6 Farendradeva-varma, brother of Siya- 
deva. 

A.D. 27 Bhimadeva-yarma (displaced by the 
Ahii’s). 

43 Yishnudeva-varma (Yishnu-gupta). 

117 Yisvadeva-yarmacontemporary with Yiki’a- 
maditya, gave his daughter in marriage to xinsu- 
varma, a Thakuri or legitimate Rajput (Krishna- 
gupta). 

6. The Thdkuri Dynasty, capital Madhyalahhu[ig. 133). 

a.d. 259 Ansu-varma (Anghu-varma). Bibhu- 
yarma built an aqueduct on the left side of the 
road leading southward to Rani-iookhri; in his 
time 3000 years k.y. had elapsed b.c, 101. 

301 Krita-varma. 

319 Bimarjuna-deva. 

358 Fanda-deva, Salivahana Saka introduced 
into FepaL 

299^ Yira-deva (Siva-deva 371) founded Lalit- 
pur, 

ChandralcetiL’deva, the country suffered 

from invaders. 

387 Fai’endra-deva, 7 years (37 years). 

424 Yara-deva, 8 years (Bala-deva, 17 years); 
moved his capital to Lalit-Patau; Gorakhnathcame 
to Fepal ; 12 years’ drought ; Machchhindranatha 
came to Fepal k.y. 3623, a.d. 522.® 

4*41 Sankara-deya, 12 years. 

453 Yarddhamana-deva, 13 years (Bhima Arjuna 
16 years), 

469 Bali-deya 13 years (Jaya-deva, 19 years). 

488 Jaya-deva, 15 years (Sribala-deva, 16 years). 

504 Balai^juna-deya, 17 years (Kandara-deva, 
27 years). 

0 

(807 Yikrama-deya, 12 years.)® 

® Kirkpatrick’s lists supply after Kondara — a.d. 531 
Jaya-deva II. ; 574 Bala-deva III. ; 585 Balarjun-deva; 
622 Kaghoba-deva (said to have introduced the Newar era, 

adjusted to a.d. 880 ) ; 685 ^ikar-deva ; and 773 Soho-deva, 
After Yiki’ama he gives SOS Karendra-deva; 810 Gunakama- 
devaj 895 Udaya-deva ; 901 Narbhay-deva. 
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A.D.SlOGunalaxma-deva, 51 years; founded Kanfci- 
pur or Kathmandu as his capital k.y. 3824, a.d, 723, 

908 Bhoja-deva, 8 years (Bhojadevabhadra). 

917 Lakshmikama-deva, 22 years. 

938 Jayakama-deva, 20 years ; he died without 
issue, and the Yaisya Thakuris of Noakot elected 
from among themselves. 

958 Bhaskara-deva (Udaya-deva). 

966 Bala-deva. 

977 Padma-deva. 

984 Nagarjuna-deva, 

987 Sankara-deva, expelled by 

The restored Rdjp'ii^t Dynasty • 

A.D. 1004 Vama-deva. 

1006 Harsha-deva. 

1022 Sadasiva-deva; restored thePasupati tem- 
ple K.Y. 3851, A.n, 750. 

1050 Maua-deva ruled 10 years (Indra-deva 12 
years). 

1062 Narasinha-deva 22 years (Mau-deva 5 
years.) 

1067 Nanda-deva 21 years (Narendra-deva 6 
years). 

1073 Kudra-deva 7 years (80 years). 

1 153 Mitra-deva 21 years (Amrita-deva 3 years)/ 

Ari-deva 22 years. 

Abhaya Malla, introduced the new Samvat 

A.D, 880? 

1246 Jaya-deva Malla 10 years, 

1280 Ananda Malla, brother, 25 years; founded 
Bhatgaon a.d. 865, where he ruled. 

KdrndtaM Dynasty^ capital — Bhaktapnr or Bhatgaon. 

1 Nanya-deva came from Karnataka, bringing 
Newaras from Nayeva, and defeated the Malla 
rajas a.d. 889 ; ruled 60 years. 

2 Ganga-deva 41 years. 

3 Marasiuha-deva 31 years ; founded Ohapagaon 
A.D. 991, 

4 Sakti-deva 39 years. 

5 Ramasiuha-deva 58 years.® 

6 Hari-deva removed to Kantipur ; invaded and 
slain by Mukunda-sena, whose troops were de- 
stroyed by pestilence. Then the Yaisya Thakuris 
ofNoakot established many petty chiefships and 
ruled 225 years. 


Ayodliya Dynasty. 

A.D. 1324, Harisinha-deva of Simraungarh, 28 


years 


^ After this Kirkpatrick’s lists differ ^eatly from these, 
and it is evident that previous to the time of Harisinha- 
deva, A.D. 1324, the chronology is in inextricable confusion ; 
from that date Dr. Wright’s book helps greatly to rectify 
our previous knowledge. This dynasty is doubtless placed 
three centuries too early hy the Yahsavali^ which apparently 
makes Gunakama-devaof a previous list contemporary with 
Sadasiva-deva of this one. 

“ It win be observed that this Karnatnki dynasty pre- 
sents us with the same names in nearly the same order as 
they occur in the Samangarha or Simraun dynasty, viz. 1, 
N^yupa deva, who, according to Hodgson, founded 


A.D. 1352 Matisinha-deva 15 years. 
1367 SaktisiSha-deva 22 ,, 


1389 Syamasinha-deva 15 years; a great earth- 
quake in a.d. 1408 (1398 .P) destroyed the temple 
of Machchhindranatha, &c. 

Restored Malla Dynasty of Bhdtgdon. 

1 Jayabhadra Malla 16 years, son-in-law of Sya- 
masihhadeva. 

2 Naga Malla 15 „ 

3 Jayajagat Malla 11 „ 

4 Nagendra Malla 10 „ 

15 „ 

19 » 


6 Ugra Malla 
6 Asoka Malla 


7 1386 (?)® Jayasthiti Malla 43 years, a legislator. 

8 1429° Taksha or Jayayaksha Malla 43 years. 

kingdom divided. 

9 1472° Raya Malla, eldest son of Gaksha, 15 
years. 

10 Suvarna Malla 15 years. 

11 Px’ana Malla 15 years. 


12 Yisva Malla 


15 


^9 


99 


13 Trailokya Malla 15 

14 Jagatjyoti Malla 15 

15 Nai'endra Malla 21 
1653 Jagatprakasa Malla^° 21 years. 
1674 Jitamitra Malla 21 


}9 


iy 


if 


19 


1695 Bhdpatindra Malla 34 
1721 Eanajit Malla; NarbhUpala ofGorkha in- 
vaded Nepal 1729. 

Rdja ofBanSpa. 

9 Rana Malla, second son of Taksha Malla, 21 


years 


Rajas of Kdihmdndu. 


9 Ratna Malla, youngest son of Taksha, 71 
years. 

10 Amara Malla, 47 years. 

1 1 Sdrya Malla. 

12 Narendra Malla. 

13 Mahindra Malla; temple ofTuljadevi built 

at Kathmandil a.d. 1649, and of Narayana at La- 

lit-Patan 1566. 

% 

14 Sadasiva Malla, expelled. 

16 SivasiuhaMalla, his brother; temple ofOhan- 
gu Narayana repaired 1585, and that of Svayam- 
bhu 1594. 

16 Lakshminarayana Malla, became insane. 


Simraun a.d. 1097 ; 2, Ganga-deva ; 3, Karasihha-deva ; 4, 
ES-masioha-deva ; 5, Saktisinha-deva ; 6, Harasihha-deva. 

® The dates of the inscription Newar Sam. 542, the 
Kotyahuti-yajna 515, and Jayasthiti’s death 549 (pp. 183, 
187), are probably in error by 100^ years. Priasep places 
the accession of Jayayaksha in Newar Sam. 371, or a.d, 1610, 
but this appears to be too late. 

Three dates are cited in this reign — S. 775, 782, 787 
(pp. 191-2)— but the accuracy of them is questioned by Dr. 
Wright ; they are in accordance, however, with what fob 
lows. 
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17 Pratapa Malla a.d. 1639^^; abdicated for a 
time in favour of his sons : 

A.D. 1666 Parthipencli'a Malla 1 year. 

1667 Nripendra Malla 1 year. 

1668 Mahipendra Malla 1 year. 

1669 Ohakravarfcendra Malla 1 day — died. 

1689 Maliindra or Bhilpalendra Malla 5 years. 

1694 Sri Bhaskara Malla 8 years ; a plague raged 
for two years. 

1702 Jagajjaya Malla, a distant relative. 

1732 Jayaprakasa Malla a.d. 39 years ; war with 
Prithvinarayana, who took Kantipur in 1768. 

Kings of Pdtan. 

Hariharasiuha Malla, son of Sivasiuha, No. 15 of 

Kathmandil. 

• • « 

1654 Siddhi-narsiuha Malla. 

16-57 Srinivasa Malla (Nirman Indra Malla)* 
1702 Yoganarendra Malla. 

1706 Malnpatindra or Mahindra Sinha Malla 

of Kathmfiudii, 

1722 Jayayoga prakasa Malla. 

1/29-31 Sri Vishnu Malla, grandson of Yo- 
gauarendra. 

1742 Rajya Prakasa Malla. 


polled. 


Ranajlt Malla of Bhatgaon 1 year and ex- 

Jayaprakasa Malla of Kantipur lov2 years 
and expelled. 

1749-50 Visvajit Malla, grandson of Vishnu 
Malla, 4 years ; murdered. 

Dahnardau Sah, a Gorkhali of Noakot, 4 years ; 
expelled. 

Tej Narasinha Malla, 3 years; expelled by 
Prithxinarayan. 

G6rkhdH Rajas claimbuj descent from th» 

Udayapur family (p. 276). 


1 Micha Khan ruled 

at Nuvakot. 

2 Jayan Khan. 


4 Micha Khan. 

5 Vichitra Khan. 

6 Jagdeva Khan. 


3 




Silrya Khan. 

7 Kulmandan Sah ruled over Kaski. 

8 Yasovam Sah, Raja of Lamjung. 


Saka 1481, and reigned 11 years. 

1570 Sri Purandar Sah, his son, 35 years. 

1605 Sri Chhatra Sah, his son, 7 months. 

1606 Sri Rama Sah, his brother, 27 years. 
1633 Sri Dambar Sah, son, 9 years. 

1642 Sri Krishna ^ah, son, 11 vears,^^ 


r 

A.D. 1716 Narbhdpala Sah, his grandson, 26 years 
8 months. 

1743 Prithvinarayana Sah, his son, 32 years ; con- 
quered Nepal A.D. 1/68. 


1775 Pratapasinha Sah, son, 2 years 9 months. 

/ 

1778 Eana Bahadur Sah, son, 22 years ; retired 
to Banaras ; assassinated a.d. 1804. 

1799 Girvauyuddha Vikrama Sah, son, 17 years. 

1816 Rajendra Vikrama Sah, son, 30 years 5 
months, resigned. 

1847 Sri Surendra Vikram Sah, son, the present 
ruler. 

The appendices contain lists of musical instru- 
ments, agricultural implements, coins, weights and 
measures, a vocabulary of Parbatiya and Newari 
words, 5 Newari songs with interlinear versions, a 
recapitulation of the lists of rulers, and a catalogue 
of about 360 MSS. procured by Dr. Wright for 
the University of Cambridge, some of them 
apparently of great age. All the older among 
them are on palm leaves and are dated in the 
NepAlese Sariivat. Among them may be noted 
two copies of AslitasaliasriUd dated respectively in 
the 3rd and 5th years of the Nepal Sarhvat, or 
A.D. 883 and 8S5, and a third a.d. 1008, also a 
copy of the Kdsyct Kanda-Jcraindvali dated in the 
10th year of the era. There is also a fine copy of 
Yasomiti\a*s commentary on the Ahhidharmakosa of 
Vasuhandhu. The Tantra literature is especially 
well represented ; and among others is a copy of 
the Arya-Maoijuh'imalatcmty'ai the historical value 
of which was noticed by Burnouf. 

The book is well got up and illustrated by six- 
teen plates : four are portraits from photographs of 
Nepalese celebrities ; one double -page coloured 
plate gives the Five Buddhas, their Taras or female 
counterparts, and Bodhisatvas, scarcely differing 
from the .same figures as given by Mr. Hodgson 
another double-page plate gives the prayer of 
Pratapa Malla to Kalika (dated New. Sam. 774) 
inscribed in fifteen different languages ; a litho- 
graph is given of the pdduJcds of Buddha and Man- 
jusri (p. 78), and the rest (nine) are views chiefly 


A.D. 1559 Sri Drabya Sah, subdued Gorkha, of temples. 


Dr. Wright, in his part of the work, does not 
show much acquaintance with what has been be- 
fore written on the subject by Kirkpatrick, Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton, and especially Hodgson. To 
none of these authorities does he even refer, and 
this must be felt as a defect by every one interest- 


1653 SriRudra Sah, son, 16 years (11 on p. 290). ed in the subject, who will have to fall back on 


1669 Sri Prithvipati Sah, son, 47 years. 

Dr, Wright gives a facsimile of the Mantra composed 
by him and inscribed on the temple of Jagannath, dated 
N.s. 774, or A.D. 1653. 

This date and that of his death, 1722, do not accord 
with the rule of Mahindra 1689-1694, but Kirkpatrick gives 
1685, Nirman Indra Malla j 1689, Yoganarendi’a Malla; 


these eaidier writers for fuller information. 


1695, Mahipatindra ; 
yauidra Maila-deva ; 
Nirmal-deva to 1722. 


1696, Jayavira Mahendra ; 1706, Ja« 
1715, Hridiya Narasinha; 1716, ffisM 


Thus on p, 279, but 16 years on p, 290. 
i± fprans. As* Soc, vol. II. p. 233. 



THE WIVES OF MUHAMMAD. 


BY J. D. BATE, 

"TTTHEN the manner of Muhammad’s rela- 
* * tionships with persons of the gentler 
sex is subjected to investigation as a historical 
study, the topic naturally divides itself into 
several sections, 

I, We may enumerate, in the first place, his 
lawfully-married wives . 

1 . The first of these was Kh a d i j a, daughter 
of Khawailid. At the time of his marriage to this 
lady, in 595 a.b., Muhammad was in his twenty- 
fifth year, and Khadija was a widow of forty. Be- 
fore this marriage she had been twice a widow, her 
first husband having been Abu Hiilah, and her 
second Aliq^ bin ’x\bad : some of theMoslim his- 
torians reverse the order of these two names. By 

each of her former husbands Khadija had borne 
* 

two children, — a son and a daughter, — who had 
all of them died before her third marriage. By 
this marriage six children were born to MuhaiU'- 
mad, the first and the last of whom were boys, 
and the remainder girls. There is a want of 
harmony in the statements of Muhammadan 
historians in regard to this point, some of them 
affirming that Muhammad had at least four sons 

O • 

by this marriage : the above-mentioned state- 
ment, however, is the one upon which there is 
a pretty general agreement, and according to 
that statement the names of the children, in 
the order of birth,, are given thus: — the eldest, 
a s i m; then, the girls, Z a i n a b,R u q aiy ya, 
Fatima, and Umm Qolthum - then, lastly, 
'’A b d-M a n a f, who is called also ’ A b d u’1-1 a h, 
T a y i b, and T a h i r. The male children died 
in early childhood ; the girls grew up, and at 
length married. When Muhammad was fifty 
years of age he lost Khadija : she died at the 
age of sixty-five, in December 619, in the month 
of Ramazan, and was interred near Makka. 
Her tomb, which is enclosed by a square wall, is 
still in existence, -and is regularly visited by pil- 
grims to Makka, especially on Friday morning. 

Khadija is known in Moslim legend under 
the title of ‘ the chief of women,’ sbe having 
been the first of her sex (as she was, indeed, 

also the first human being) who avowed herself 
a believer in the mission of Muhammad. There 
is also a legend that Muhammad considered her 
one of the only four perfect women that ever 
Jived, — the other three being Asia wife of 


ALLAHABAD. 

Pharaoh, Mary the mother of Jesus and daugh- 
ter of ’Imran, and his own daughter Fatima. 

2. His second wife was S a u d a, daughter of 
Zam’ah. Sauda was a widow at the time of her 
marriage to Muhammad, but she had been only 
once married. Her husband, Sakrau bin’CTmar, 
was her paternal cousin. Like Khadija, Sauda 
was of Qoraishite blood, but through a stock 
remote from that of Muhammad, and, with 
her husband, was among the earliest adherents of 
Islam : they were among those who, on account 
of the persecutions of the Muhammadans at 
Makka, fled to Abyssinia as exiles. Sauda 
may therefore be regarded as having been; 
more than ordinarily devoted to the cause of the 
new faith. There is some uncertainty about 
the question of Sauda’s offspring by the first 
marriage : the best authorities, however,, seem 
agreed that she had had but one child, — a son 
’ A b d u’i"-r a h m a n, whose death is believed 
to have occurred before that of her husband. It 
is related that when her husband Sakran lay ill 
on his dying bed, Sauda mentioned to him one 
morning a dream from which she had just 
awoke; — ‘the prophet of God’ bad approached 
her and placed his foot on her neck. Her hus- 
band replied, ‘^I am about to- die; thou wilt 
soon be the wife of another.” Her marriage 
with Muhammad took place in February 620, 
within two months of the death of his first wife. 
For three or four years Sauda continued to be 

the only woman with whom he cohabited. There 
was no issue by this marriage ; though it is said 
that motives of affection, rather than of worldly 
self-interest, dictated the union. However this 
may have been, the Moslim historians relate 
that when age began to advance upon Sauda. 
Muhammad was on the point of divorcing her. 
It seems a doubtful point whether the desire to 
divorce vSauda was occasioned by her advancing 
age, or by some uneasiness in Muhammad’s 
mind as to. her fidelity. It is a somewhat re- 
markable circumstance that it was only a yea^r 
before this time — viz. at the conquest of Khai- 
bar — that he assigned to Sauda her portion 
from the revenues of this victory. The. desire 
to divorce her arose only nine years after the 
marriage. One legend relates that divorce was 
actually effected, and this through no misda- 
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rneanour of bevs, bat solely ou the plea that her 
time of life ^vas now suck as to preclude the 
hope of offspring. She, however, accosted him 
in the public street, and entreated that she might 
not be cast out ofhouse andhomein her old age, 
audbeofgedher husband that, if such was his de- 

oo • ^ 

sire, he would bestow upon his favourite ’A i' s h a 
her share of his company, — resorting to the 
society of his more youihful wife on Sauda’s day. 
To this suggestion ^ the prophet of God’ magnani- 
mously acceded; and, revoking the sentence of 
divorce, he permitted vSauda to continue hence- 
forward to be nominally his wife. What may 
have been her age at the time of her being 
united in marriage to Muhammad is a point 
that cannot be ascertained ; she must, however, 
have been comparatively young, for she did not 
die till the end of the Khilafat of ’IJraar, some 
ten years after the death of Muhammad. 

3, Muhammad’s third wile was ’A i s li a, 
usually written Ayesha, and less frequently 
A s h a. ’ Aisha was the daughter of ’Ahdu-l-liih 

O 

binllthman Abu Qahafa, better known in Mosliin 
history under the name Abu Bakr {lit. ‘ the 
spinster’s father’), — a title which was bestowed 
upon him in allusion, apparently, to the fact that 
ho was the father of the only spinster whom ‘ the 
prophet of God’ had taken into bis haram. It 
is not ascertainable at what period this name 
was given to the fatlier of ’Aisha ; most proba- 
bly it was not given till after the Hajira, when 
the marriage to Muhammad of such a large num- 

C.J • O 

her of widows would give distinction to the 
circumstance of ’xVisha being the only one 
among all his wives who had been married to 
liini in her virginity, — a circumstance of which 

A 

'xVisha never failed to boast. She was the most 
youthful of his wives, having been married to 
him at the age of six years, and Muhammadan 
historians relate that ‘the prophet of God’ con- 
summated his marriage with the child when 


V 


she reached her ninth year (Arab, sulibat, 

Pers. hamhlstar). Some of the 
Moslim authorities, however, make each of those 
events to have occurred one year later in her 
life, — thus substituting seven for six, and ten 

* O' 

for nine. What may have been the impulse which 
led Muhammad, then more than half a century 
old, to form this oittrS alliance, it is not easy 
to conjecture : tlius much, however, may be 
said, that the immediate practical effect of it 
was to draw yet more closely the bond of friend- 


ship which alrcad}^ existed between him and 
her father, Abu Bakr. Such things could not 
have been so revolting to the minds of the 
Arabians as they are to ours, fur according to 
one authority we find tliat Muhammad gave his 
own favourite daughter, Fatima, in marriage 
when she was but nine years of age ; some, how- 
evei\ say that she was about fourteen at the time„ 
Moslim traditionists are not agreed as to the- 
precedence of the marriage with Sauda and with 
’aAisha : all of them are agreed in assigning 

O O O 

these marriages to a period early in the same 
year — viz. G’20 A.n. The truth seems to be 

A 

that the alliance with ’xVi'sha was contracted 
first in the order of time, and that the circura- 
stance of the marriage with Sauda having been 

O O 

coiisuminated prior to that with the child of 
Abu Bakr furnishes the only claim in Sauda’s 
case to priority to her in a chronological list of 
the nature of the present one. The marriage 
v/ith ’xVislia would appear to have been suggested 
in the first instance by a desire on Muhammad’s 
part to attach to his own interests lier father, 
who was somewhat younger than Muhammad, 
and who, after his death, became the ecclesias- 
tical and political chief of Islum, and first of 
the Khalifas. At the time of his marriage to 
hAisha, Muhammad had just turned fifty years 
of age, so that at the time of his death, at sixty- 
three, she was about nineteen. That he was 
influenced in this case by ordinary conjugal 
emotion can hardly be supposed : the disparity 
in the matter of age is very striking ; and it is 
not supposable Unit tlie charms of the poor child 
were so duly unfolded at the age of six as to 
have effected a conquest over the heart of ono 
who had already known more than a quarter 
of a century of married life. There seems every 
ground for believing that this was merely a 
mariarje de convenancd , — an alliance mainly de- 
signed to secure, by the strongest ties available, 
the attachment of her father — a powerful and 
well-tO'do citizen — to the then wavering and 
doubtful cause of Islam. With but few inter- 
missions, ’Aishru though childless, maintained 
through the whole period of her married life 
the position of favourite wife ; and the tradition- 
ists delight to relate how that it was on the 
floor of her house and in her arms that ‘ the pro- 
phet of God’ breathed his last, and that her 
ajoartment in Madina has been the one only rest- 
ing-place of his remains. She lived to a tolerably 
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good age, for slie survived Muliamiuad about first lm.sband, Tufail bin Haritb, divorced her; 
forty-seven years, and did not die till the fifty- j the second, 'Ubaidabln Huritli, a paternal coin 
eighth year of tlic Haj[ra(= GoO A.D.), Avhen she | sin of Muhamaiad’s, ivas slain at the battle 


would bo about sixty-seven years of age. 

Partly on account of her having always been 
so great a favourite of her husband’s, and partly 
on account of her havino’ become after his death 

O 

so great an authority for legends concerning 


of Baclr; and the third, ’Abdu-l-bih bin Jahsh, 
Avas siain in tho battle of Uhud. The exact 

4 

age of this lady at the time of her marriage to 
Muhammad does not appear to bo known : she 
died soon after her marriage, — some say eight 


himVAIsha is knoAvn in Moslim literature as i months after, and others sav a year and a half, 

An-nahhja^ ‘ tho prophetess,’ and IJ nuan-l-M iidl~ 

mhi, ‘ mother of Moslims/ 

/ • * 

4. His fourth maindage AAms with Hafsa, 
daughter of ’Umar, the immediate successor of 
Abu Bakr in the lyhiirifat. The name of this lady 
appears in various forms : tlius, Hafsah, Hafza, 

Haphsa, Haphza, Haphsah, Haphzah, &c. The 


and AAutli the single exception of KhadJja was 
the only one of his wives avIio did not survive- 
him. Zainab Avas childless in all her marriages. 
She is said to have been one of the three whom 
Muhammad took in marriage at their OAvn request. 
The beiioticence of her disposition towards des- 
titute coiwerts won for her the epithet Uinmu-l- 
marriage took place in the third year of the Hajira 1 vntsdJaU; ^ Mother of the poor.’ Some, howevei% 


(i.G. in 624 A. D.), Avdien Muhammad aams in his 



being from eigliteeu to 


fifty-fifth year, 
twenty years of age. This Avas her second marri- 
age, her former husband, Khunaistbe ICtliiopian 


record that this epithet Avas applied not to this 
Zainab. but to Zainab bint Jabsh. 

J 4 

G. Tlie sixtli Avife Avas a paternal cousin of 
Ins, U in m Sal a in a, dangliter of Ab i U maiy- 


(some name him Jahsb the Egyptian), havingdied ■ ya. This alliance took place in tho fourth year 
six or seven months before her nuunnage to Mu- of the .Hnjira, in January G2G a.d., Avithin one 

montli of Muliammad’s marriao’e Avith Zainab 

• o 

bint Kbuzaima. At the time of her marriage to 


hamniad. Whatever may have been the real pur- 
pose of Muhammad in contracting this alliance, it 
had the effect of drawing into still closer friend- 
ship to hlmscdf her father, ’Umar. The course 
of this marriage Avas not inichequcrcd; it Avas 


Muhammad she Avas twenty-eight years of age. 
and had boon once a Avidow. Her husband, Abu 
Sahima. died from a Avound received at the 


Hafsa AAdio, on one of her own days, discovered j battle of Uhud, — death supervening some eight 
*the chief of the pimphets’ on her own bed AAdth montlis after the iiifiiction of the Avound. She 
Mary the Coptic slave : she is, moreover, said 1 brouglit with her four children, the offspring 
to have been one of those tAVo of Muhammad’s | of her late marriage, but she bad no issue by her 

• I O' 

second, Utnm Salama bad been twice to Abys- 
sinia Avith her husband. Avbo liad emigrated 


lawfully-married AviAms whom he divorced, — the 
other, as Ave have seen, was Sauda. The occa- 
sion of her being divorced Avas bis displeasure 
at her determination nob to observe .secrecy" in 
relation to the circumstances of his amour witli 
the Egyptian girl: afterwards, however, Avhen ‘ tlie 
apostle of God’ perceived the deep ofieiice which 

the divorce had occasioned his friend ’Umar, the 
angel Gabriel was sent do^vn with a special revo- 
cation of the sentence of divorce, the matter 
Avas made np, and the daughter of ’Umar wms \ objections by urging' that he too Avas well ad- 
restored to favour. Hafsa died at Madina., at the j vanced in years, and that as lor her children, 
age of sixty, about the forty-first year of the they should be liis care. HotAvibhstanding this,, 
Haiira, and Avas childless in both of her mar- liOAvcAmr, it is recorded by some ol the tvadi- 

« t# ' I 

j tiouists that this lady avus one of tho three- 
His fifth AAdfo Avas Zaina b daughter of avuo Avere taken in marriage by Muhamina-d 
Khuzaima. This alliance Avas contracted in the 

ninth monthofthefourth year of the Hajira (Dec. | vSalama Avas consummated four months alter the 


thither on account of the persecutions and hard- 
ships AAdiiclu as adherents of Muhammad, they 
experienced at Mahka. Though not young at the 
time of her marriage to Muhammad, she still is 
said to ha,ye been very beautiful. She at first 

ft' • 

excused licreelf from complying with his propo- 
sal, partly on the ground of her maturity in point 
of af--e. Muhammad, however, removed her 

O • ' 


riages. 

O 

o. 


at their own request. Tliis marriage of Umra 


625 A. D.) . At the time of tier marriage to Muham- 
mad. Zainab had already been thrice married : her 


death other husband, and AAdthin one month of 
Muliammad’s marriage to his fifth wife. After 
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his marriage in the present instance, he remained according to another account Zainab was over 

in her society for a period of three days ; and thirty at the time of that event. Again, as to 

his example in this particular was ever after the time of her death, it is said by some that 

followed by ‘ believers’ w^hen they added fresh she survived till the fiftieth year of the Hajira ; 

inmates to their hctrams. From the circumstance by others that she survived Muhammad only 

that Muhammad was wont to have Umm Sala- ten or eleven years, or till about the twentieth 

ma accompany him on the march and in his year of the Hajira. It seems most likely that 

travels generally, it has been inferred that she she was thirty at the time of her divorce ; and, 

was one of his special favourites. The exact her age being fifty -three at the time of her death, 

period of her death is not known : it occui’red, she would have survived Muhammad about 

however, at some period between the fifty-ninth seventeen years. 


and sixty-first years of the Hajira, when she had 
reached the advanced age of eighty-four. 


8. The eighth wife of Muhammad was J u- 
wairiya, daughter of Bani-Harith, chief of 


7. Muhammad’s seventh wife was Zainab the tribe of the Bani-Mustaliq. Juwairiya was 


the daurfiter of Jahsh. Zainab w^as a cousin of 

O • 


a widow at the time of her marriage to Muham- 


Muhammad’s, being daughter of Amima, who mad, — her unfortunate husband, Ziu-1-Shafrain, 
Avas a sister of Muhammad’s father, ’Abda’l-hlh. who was her paternal cousin, having just been 

4 

Her former husband, Zaid bin Harith, was at one put to death at the battle of the Bani-l-Mustaliq. 
time a slave of Muhammad’s, and, being after- On lots being cast for her as a trophy of war, 

wards freedby him, Avas adopted by him ashis own she fell to the share of Thabit bin Qais. She is 

child. Zainab was divorced from her husband said, however, to have been particularly beauti- 
in order that she might be united in marriage to ful ; and it is related that ^ the prophet of God,’' 
‘ the prophet of God. ’ This mamage was effected overpowered by her beauty, purchased her from 

a few months after the former one Avith Umm Thfibit for a sum of money, and without furthei* 


of this marriage. 


Salama— 'r5;3. in June 626, in the fifth year of delay consummated marriage with her. This 
the Hajira, Muhammad being then fifty-five event occuiTed in the fifth year of the Hajira, 
years of age. Zainab, in common with so December 626 A.n. ; and, as she died in the 

many of his other wives, was childless, and fifty-sixth year of the Hajira, at the age of sixty- 

died at the eye of fifty-three. There are certain eight, she would be about seventeen at the time 
exceptional features in connexion with this 

marriage: in the first place, the four witnesses 9. His ninth wife was a Jewess, Safia 
required by Islamic law in order to legalize the daughter of Hayy bin Akhtub. Safia is said 
marriage Avere dispensed Avith. The reason to have been a beautiful damsel of seventeen or 

was that when, in consequence of the displea- eighteen years of age at the time of her marriage 

sure generally felt in regard to the whole trans- to Muhammad. She had been tAvice married, and 

had been divorced by her first husband, Salam bin 
Shikam. Her second husband, the Jewish chief 


action, the difl&culty of finding witnesses in 
this case arose, Muhammad declared that Gabriel 


had been sent down to him with a message Kinana bin Rabi’, was slain by the party of 
from God, — “We have joined her in marriage Muhammad in the battle of Khaihar. On return- 
unto thee.” Thus was Zainab his divinely- ing from the battle Mhe prophet of God’ seated 


appointed bride, — a circumstance on which she 
was wont, on occasion, to vaunt herself in the 
presence of her co-wives, saying that, where- 


her, as his favourite trophy in the war, behind 
himself on his own camel, and covei'ed her with 
his own mantle, in token of having made her his 


as the other wives Avere given away by their wife. The mai'riage took place immediately after 


relatives, she had been bestowed upon ‘the 


the battle in which her husband had been slain, 


prophet’ by an express divine revelation and that is, in the seventh year of the Hajira (= 628 
behest. Another exceptional feature is found A.i).). Safia died childless in the fifty-second 
in the extreme difficulty that exists in arriving year of the Hajira, having survived Muhammad 

forty years : by that time she would be about 


at a harmonious statement of figures. Accord- 
ing to one account, the divorce took place a 
year after her marriage with Zaid, and when she 
was only nine years of asfe, or as some say seven : 


sixty-three years of age. 

10. Muhammad’s tenth wife was Umm 
H a b 1 b a, daughter of Abu Sofian. At the 
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time of lier 


marrino'e 

o 


w ! t}\ M u ] lamm ad 


this lady was the widow of ’UbaidLi-l-Llh bin 
Jahsh, by whom slio had become the mother 
of one child, — a girl. ’Ubaidu-1-irih was, in 
the first instance, a Araliammadaii ; bat, in con- 
sequence of the growing perseention of Mu- 
liaiiiinad and his adherents in Makka before the 
Hejira, ho I'emovod to the Christian province 
of Abyssinia, where he gave up Isliim and 
embraced the religion of tlie country, and at 
lengtli died a. Christian. This man was one of 
the ' Four Ivqiiirer.^^' so called, — -that is, persons 
who are saul in Moslim legend to have been in 

O 

a state of expectancy of a prophet just prior to 
the time when i\[iihammad announced his 
mission. ’U h a i d u - 1 -1 A h was a mattnaial 
cousin of Muhammad’s, — his mother having been 
a daughter of ’Abdu-l-Muttalib, MuhauunaeVs 

O n' 

grandfatbor; be was also ivbrotlierofZainabbint 
Jahsh, the divorced wife of Zaid. On hearing 
of his death, Muhammad sent for his widow, 
and took her in marriage. Tliis event tock 
place at Madina in the seventh year of the Hajira, 
in the autumn of 628 a.d., — their ages being 
respectively fifty-six and thirty (or, as some say, 


marriage. At the time of his marriage to her, 
• ^ dv in his haram eight 

^ • n 

wives, besides ladies of other descriptions: 
■khad'jaand Zainab bint Khuzaima were the only 
two who had dieiJ. Maiinima liv'ed just liffcy-live 
years after the celebration other third luarriao-e, 
and was cbiUlle.ss in all her raarriao-es. Surviv- 

o 

ing, as she did, to tlie sixty-third year of the 
Hajira, and to the advanced age of eighty-one, 
Maimima was thus not only the last of Muham- 
mad’s wives, but also tlie oldest, and the one 
who survived him tlie longest, 

w 

II. Wc come now, in the second place, to 
the case of those of Muhammad’s womenfolk 
who do not fail under the above description of 
‘ lawfullj-inaiTied’ : these cases arrange them- 
selves naturallv under two heads : 

4/ 

1. Those ladies with Avhom he sliared connu- 
bial rites, but to whom he was not formally 
married. 

In most of these cases the revolting nature of 
the details must be our excuse fur giving no 

O O 

more than the bare names. Tlie women were 
some of them slaves of Muhammad's household, 
and others were captives taken by him aniongtlie 


thirty-five). Ibis lady had no issue by the spoils of war, and appropriated for liimself; 


second marriage; s!io lived to sec the good age 
of sixty-four, dying in the fortieth year of 
tlie Hajira (='3 j2 a.d.) — thus surviving Muham- 
mad about thirty years, and dying during the 
Khilafat of lier brother Mu'ivia. 

11. The lady who is generally belicvedtohave 
been thelast ofliis marrietl wives was Maimuna, 
daughter of TLlritli, and maternal aunt of Ibn 
AbbAs.^ This was the third marriage of Maimu- 
na, — licr former liusbands having been Mas’ud 
bill’ Qrnar, and the second Buraham, from the first 
of whom, from some cause not now ascertainable, 

she had become separated. She was joined in 
marriage to Mahamiiuid in the seventh year of 
the Hajira (=629 a.d,), — liis age and hers being 
respectively fift 3 ^-eight and twenty-six. This 
ladv Maimuna, together with Uinm Salaina 

4/ ^ O 

and Zainab bint Khuzairna, are the three ivho 
are said to ha, ve bestowed themselves, unsolicited 
and of tlieir own ivill and request, upon ‘the 
apostle of God’ to be his wives. Some of the 
authorities do not allow to Maimuna a place 
among liis -lawfully-maimled waves, — maintain- 
ing that in tliis instance there w'as no formal 


Tt is propov to observe in this pbi.ee tliat facts, figures, and 
names regarding tliis person are stated by different Moslim 


others, again, were given to him as presents by 
persons who desired his favour and good-will. 
The numbers in this list do not indicate the 
clu‘onologmal order in wdiicli the women were 

O 

introduced to his acquaintance, — that is a point 
w'hich it seems impossible to settle with anv 
degree of certainty. 

(1) Kli aula, daughter of Hakim, 

(2) RihAua the Jewess. 

(3) S a 1 a m a. widow of Hamza. 

(4) U m m-R A fib 
(o) Riz\va. 

(G) A m 'i m a. 

(7) U in in-Z ami r. 

(8) A g im a. 

(0) U ni m-T m a n (also called Barkat). 

(10) Uinaima. 

(11) M a r i a m Q a b 1 1 (Mary the Bgyp- 



(12) S h ir i a (sister of Mary the Copt). 

The two last-named persons wmre slave.s, the 
property of M a q a u q a s, king of Egypt : they 
had been selected by him on account of their 
extreme beauty, for presentation to ‘ the prophet 

authorities with such exceptionally strange diversity that 
what we give below must be received with some reservation. 
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Ivluhammad decided to retain for himself 
J-Iary, tlie moro beantiml of the two, and mag- 
iianimoiTsly Ije.stowed licv sister upon H ass a n 
the Poet, one of Ins own generals. 


of God’ for lus own private //ro'aj?/.. Ultimately j in question: but as to this point, again, tliero 

is the most bewildering diversity of stateinent. 
A woman thus ‘ self-bestowedf is tochnicallv 

9 

termed in Arabic Wahabtii-n-nafs (Pet'siau 
NafohahhsM), Several of the ladies avIioso 
names come under the diilerent heads of our 


2. Those ladies, not lawfully inaiuied to liim, 
Avhom, after Iniving taken, lie, from a variety 
of causes, put away without their hearing shared 
v/ith him connubial rites : 

iT) P a t i ni a, danglitcr of Zahak. 

( 2) M a 1 a i k a, dangljtcr of Qa'b. 

( dj L a i 1 5, daughter of ’Aziin. 

(4) G huzi a, daughter ofJabar (surnamed 

Umm Sharik). 

(5) U lu m IT an i, daughter of Abu Tfdib. 

((>) A s m a, daughter of Nabuan. 


second list also are termed vafshaJiJtsltis : for 
example, Khaula bint Irlakim, Gbnzia bint Jabar, 
Laili bint ’Azim, Asma bint Nabnan, etc. Pur- 
ther, though the names of some of these ladies 
imply maternity, it must not be supposed that 
any of them bore oifspring to Muhammad : tlie 
circumstance shows rather that they had be- 
come mothers before they were introduced to 
him. 

It is a remarkable fact that, notwitbstand- 


(7) Anna, daughter of Zaz'id (of the tribe | ing the overflowing plenitude of his htravi. 


of Kunda). 

It is important to ohservo, in regard to these 
iisl's, that no small uncertainty rests on the 
qi’os'ciou as to the exact number of ladies who 
properly appertain to eacii description given in 
ti:.e headings. Thus, for example, as to the 

I 

rminher of those who were formally married to 
him. some Mosliin autliorities maintain that 
rbey Avcrc not more than seven in innnber; 
others sayeiglit; others nine; others eleven; 
(id'iCrs iburtcen; others iifteeu ; others seveu- 
zoon ; others eighteen ; others twenty-one ; 
while some of them inform ns that Ghe prophet 
of God’ paid his addi’essos to as many as thirty 
ladies. As to this last number it is added that 
with seven out of tlie thirty no formal marriage 
took place, and that Muhammad consummated 
connubial rites with only twelve of the entire 

t/ 

number. The variation in the statements of 
vraditionists as to the number of ladies apper- 
taiiiiiLg to each of the headings given above is 
r)a!’tly owing, no doubt, to the indiscriminate 
r-riixing up of the names of the women who in 
he various w’ays above mentioned were asso- 
ciated Vvith him. There is also a want of agree- 

O 

ment among authorities as to the exact order 
in which the marriages took place : thus, some 
of them put Umm Salama fiflh, Umm Habiba 

Juwairiya5(3re7ij:/g Safia eighth^ Zainabbint 
iahsh ninth, Maimuna tenth, and Zainab bint 


L 

L 


Kliuzaima eleventh. Three of the lairfully- 
marriecl wives of Muhammad are said to have 
been taken l3y him iu marriage at their own 
request, and Zainab bint Khuzaima, Umm 
Salama, and Maimuna are named as the persons 


no child avcIs horn to him after the deaili of 
his first wife, — with the single exception of 
I b r a li 1 m, who "was born of Mary the Egyp- 
tian, and w’ho died at the ago of fourteen ov 
iifteeu months. The former of the lists will 
show that there is no truth in the statement 
sometimes made, that most of tlio divorcees 
v/hom Muhammad took iu marriage wci'c women 
whose husbands were still alive ; the only case 
of this nature was that of Zainab bint Jalish. 
The details, however, of some of these in- 
stances — notably the instances of Safia and 
Juwairiya, — involuntarily recall the case of Uriali 
the Hittite, with which the reader of the Old 


Testament history is lainiliar. 


Six 


only of 


Muhammad’s married wives were of his own 
tribe 


of the Qoraisli 


VI lyh auJja, Sand a, 
’A'ishiT, Hafsa, Umm Salama, and Umm ITa- 
biba, — and of the others, two were Jewesses. 

A 

With the exception of ’Aislia, there was not 
among liis wives a single spinster ; — they v^ere 
all of them widows excepting Zainab bint Jahsh. 
Moslims frequently attribute the tendency of 
Muhammad to marry Avidovvs to his magnani- 

• •/ O 

mens compassion for their forlorn condition : 
however this mav have been, it is to be noted that 

4.* / 

the widows he married are described as young 
and beautiful. If magnanimous compassion had 
been, his only sentiment towards them, a set of 
almshouses and gnaranteed support would have 
fulfilled the dictates of such an emotion ; and 
vvTdows who wmre neither young nor beautiful 
would have been sharers of his bounty. The 
first three of Muhammad’s marriages took place 
prior to the Ilajira,— that is, they took place at 
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Makka, — aiitl tlie remainder at Madina. What 

✓ 

inav Lave been the lara’cst number of contem- 


cliildrcw were respecti v'olj born to him is still 
one of tlio imsettled points of Moslim history : 
poi'ary women (wives and others included) whom I the order we Lave given is the one generally 

1 •\ A ^ ^ ■ m I ^ iTk. ^ « P ^ k t *1 % ^ I ^ . A ^ ^ ••T 1 « 1 ♦ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 1 ^ 


he may Lave had at any given period of his 
life after the death of Khadlja, it is impossible 
to state Nvitli certainty. It is very 'worthy of note 
that the outbreak of Muhammad’s mania for 

4 

women occurred at a^ period of liis life suhse- 
qnent to his announcement of himself as tlie 
(dioscn favourite of God ; and notably after the 
3Iajira, when his pretensions w'ere more dis- 
tinctly avowed than during the comparative 
quietude of his maiTied life in Makka during 
the lifetime of Khadija. The exact classifica- 
tio]i of the unfortunate little girl ’Aisha is 

O 

a matter which must be left to the judgment 
of the reader: making all due allowance for 
differences said to be occasioned by the climate 
of sontliern Arabia, to describe her as a spinster 
could liardly, Avitliout legal quibbling, be deemed 
an exact application of the terms of our mother- 
toixgue, — it surely is not an ai^plicatiou of the 
term wdiich would commend itself to persons of 
ordinaiy sense of prop)i'iety. How to describe 
the case of Zainab bint Jahsh is, again, a 
problem which we must leave to the good 
sense of our readers. The former of our lists 
reveal s tli e circumstance that Muhammad 

4 

observed no rule as to aiiy relativity between 
the aa‘ 0 s of Iiis -wives and himself, nor as to 

Chi* • 

any consanguinity that may liave previously 
existed between himself and them, nor as to the 
elapsing of any specific i^eriod of time either 
between his marriages, or between the decease 
of a Avoman’s former husband and her union 
vrith himself. It has sometimes beenmaintained 
t.hat, on grounds supplied by the Qor’an itself, 
some of the names mentioned in our first list 
belong properly to the second : thus, the Qor’an 
lays down the mile that a period of not less 
than four months must be the minimum of 
widoAvhood. Now, this rule, as avc have seen, 
Avas ignored by Muhammad in the case of 
both Juwaii’iya and Safia, Some are even 

disposed to include in this same category Zainab 
bint Jahsh. IToAveAmr this may be, his marriage 
with Zainab was a clear iiifringement of at 

O 

least one other law of the Qor’an, inasmuch as in 
this case the requisition that eA’-ery marriage, to 
be considered laAvful, must be witnessed by four 
Avituessos, tAvo on each side, Aims dispensed with. 
The question of the order in which Muhammad’s 


receiA'cd by learned Muhammadans. 

There were certain hardships connected Avith 
the case of Muhammad’s womenfolk vvdiich could 
hardly escape the notice of the most cursory 
reader. In the first place, it Avas not lawful for 
any Avoman AAdio had ever been united to him to 
become united afterwards to any other. This is 
expve.ssly taught in the Qor’au : none, therefore, 
of Lis AAudows ever re-married ; nor, Avith but 
one exception, did any of tliose Avhom he di- 
vorced, however brief may have been tlie period 
of their connexion witli him, or however inno- 
cent they may have been as to the immediate 
occasion of sei-)aration. This it Avas, in part, 
that made divorce from him seem so cruel a 
measure to them, as we see in the case ofSauda 
and others. The exception ive refer to appears 
to bo the case of Laili bint ’Azim. The reason 
Avas that all those women whom Muhammad 
took to himself were thereafter called Uiniiiahafu- 
l-vinniinviy ‘ Mothers of the faithful’ : the inter- 
pretation of the epithet is given in the Qor’un, 
’Moslim s Avere to regard the prophet’s -wives 
as they would regard their own mothers.” An- 
other thing that made it hard for the unfortunate 
Avomeiivv'as that Muhammad claimed the special 
priAdlegc of unlimited licence, — he AAms au- 
thorized by Heaven to summon to himself any 
woman he chose. It is laid doAvn in the QorMn, 
as one of liis distinguishing privileges, that he 
Avas at liberty to appro])riatG to himself — by 
force, if force Avere neecssayy — any member of 
the gentler sex whom he might take a fancy to, 
and this iiTespectum of her own inclinations. 
Should he, moreover, become enamoured of any 
female Avhatsoever Avho chanced to be an in- 
mate of his establishment, — Avliether she Avere 
there in the capacity of servant or of slave, — lie 
was even at liberty to dispense with the for- 
mality of lawful marriage. This same privi- 
lege of his extended in all piarticulars to other 
women besides those aaOio were inmates of his 
own domestic establishment. There was hut one 
qualification in connexion with this privilege 
of his, and that Ains that no woman was to be 
permitted to become his until she had "first 
acknowledged herself a believer in the divmitv 

O r/ 

of his mission. He had also the express per- 
mission of God to relieve himself at any mo- 
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nienb of the pi'esence of any one of his women- 
folk, aiul of the burden of lier support; but 
ehould any of them cease to be desirous of con- 
tinuing' their relationship to him, they, in like 
maianer, were at liberty to follow their own 
wishes, — always bearing in mind, of course, that 
the law of the new religion rendered further 
conjugal alliance criminal. Without intending 
any rudeness to the memory of the ladies, it is 
but natural to suppose that it was, no doubt, 
this circumstance that gave so much poignancy 
to their grief at the prospect of being separated 
from him, and which made them willing (as in 
the case of Sauda) to themselves propose the 
abdication of their conjugal claims provided 
they might be permitted to continue inmates of 
his harani. Thoimh the rule laid down in the 

♦ CT 

QorMn for his followers was that the number 
of their wives was not to exceed four, yet there 
was no limit to the number allowed in his own 
case : the only passage in Avhicli thei'e is so 
much as a hint on the subject of limitation in 
his case, was not ‘ revealed’ till a short time 
before his death, at a time when the history of 
his relations with the occupants of his /iu-mu?. 
was at an end, and as an old worn-out man, 
exhausted and enfeebled by physical ailments, 
he might be supposed to have attained satiety. 
Special divine permission was. he assures us, 
granted to him (‘‘and,” as he expresses it, “to 
none besides”) in all. these particulars, as also 
that he was at liberty, if he were so inclined, to 
receive in any capacity whatever any person 
who might offer herself to him for the purpose 
of cohabitation, — a privilege of whicli, as we 
have seen in the case of the nnfsbalchshis, be 
did nob liesitatc to avail himself. Among the 
spoils of the conquest Muhammad almost in- 
variably secured in Ills share of the plunder 
the most beautiful of the captive damsels, and 
on his triump’ial entry into Mad'na with the 
trophies of war the inmates of his establishment 
were wont to peer from their privacy to catch 
a glimpse of their new rival. 

It will not be surprising to learn that the above 
lists con'ahi wliat many will hold to be inaccu- 
racies. Some of the dates we know to be dis- 
puted. There are but few points in history that 
are more disheartening to the student than the 
bewildering diversity of statement which we find 
in Moslim records regarding the subject of 
Muhammad’s domestic relationships. The case 


presents a very fair sample of the difficulty in 
which Muliammadan authorities liave beclouded 
all subjects relating to their religion and its 
founder. It is only regarding tlie barest outlines 
of Maiiammad’s life that there is even the 

semblance ofiigreement among them ; the moment 

thesbudeut inquires into details he perceives bow 

the whole fabric is. 



loose and 

Honest inquiry for historical fact is baffled at 
every turning, — and this through the inability of 
Muhammad 8 biographers to agree among them- 
selves. Seeing: that his own admirers differ so 

O 

widely concerning even mere matters of fact, 
the impartial investigator must labour to do bis 
best in a judgment of charity, and must give up 
much as hopelessly involved in contradiction. 
If it is difficult to arrive at anything like certain- 
ty regarding the Avives-proper of Muhammad, 
it is still more difficult to do so in regard to 
those Avoinen Avhoso intended marriagee with him 

O 

was broken off at various stages before consum- 

O 

mation. To the narratives of all such cases a 
certain degree of doubt attaches, for the relatives 


of such women would naturally seek to suppress 
the tradition of such abortive negotiations, as 
not creditable to them : there seems, in fact, 
every reason for doubting the details of such 
cases as mentioned in tradition. 



im 



tion abounds in legends concerning these women, 

O O * 

and dwells with delight upon Muhammad’s 
relations with them. When we .state that 
very few indeed of those legends reflect upon 
him otlier than what ordinary men would 
call disgrace, notwithstanding that they were 
written by his own admirers and adherents, we 
state what is merely a cold, unvarnished fact. 
We shall not undertake the recital of such 
legends, for in so doing we should surely a waken 
in the minds of his folio wer-s emotions of irrita- 
tion ; for, however pai'adoxical it may seem, 
a calm and nnbias.sed inspection of Muham- 
mad’s deeds, and a careful analy.sis of his per- 
sonal character, are processe.s wliich no Mos- 
lim can endure Avithout being irritated almost 
to the point of frenzy. We therefore pur- 
posely i-epress all those incphiies and reflections 

4 

which evolve themselves out of a study of the 
above lists, and content ourselves with placing 
on record tlie cold facts, Avhich no duly-informed 
Muliammalan will cal! iu question. The whole 
subject of Muhamniad’s relations to his women- 
folk is so beset with coutracliction, that any 
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’aiaii wlio is possessed of a due regard for 
matter-of-fact accuracy must feel tlie extreme 
delicacy of the position. No account of these 
ladies has ever yet been prepared -which has 


met with the good fortune of universal ap- 
proval; and the result is the same whether fhe. 
acco unt be prepared by a Moslim or by a non- 
Moslim. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESB INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.R.A.S. 

{Continued froyn p. 3S.) 


Fo. XXXVIII. 


ancient name of Lakshmeswar. They were 
In the Elliot MS. Collection,. Vol. L, pp. 1 made for the benefit of a Jain temple, which, 
to 7, a copy is given of a long stone-tablet in- being called ‘ the shrine of J i n e n d r a of king 
scription at the temple called Sank h a-b asti Gang a-K a n d a r p a’, seems to have been 
at LakshniMwar, tbe chief town of an ontlyiiig founded or restored by M a r asi ih h a d e v a 


Taluk u of the same name of the Miraj State 
near the south-east corner of the Dharwiid Dis- 
trict. I obtained also a tracing of the inscrip- 
tion by means of a local schoolmaster, and, by 
comparing this with the MS. copy, have 
succeeded in making a sufficiently accurate 

version of the test to edit it. My version may 

% 

be capable of improvement here and there by 


himself. 

The genealogy is given thus : 

M adha va- Ko li gani varm a 

O ♦ 

(or Madhava I.). 


Madhava 11. 


original 


stone. 


personal esamination of the 

♦ 

But there ai’e very few doubtful passages iu- 
volviug matters of importance. 

The tablet is about 5' 2" high by 2' 3" broad, 
and contains 82 hnes of writing in neatly 
formed Old Canarese characters of the tenth 


Harivarmfi. Marasimha, 

0 

Mlirasimhadeva-Satyavakya- 

Konganivarmii. 

O • . 

or Gahga-Kandarpa. 

As regards the spelling of the subsidiary 


century a.d. I have no information as to title or family-name of these kings,— in 1. 5 
whether there are any emblems at the top of there is no Anusvura, either in the tracing or 
the stone. It includes three separate inscrip- in the MS. copy, and the vowel of the second 

syllable is a in both, and it reads ‘ Kogan i- 

Bnt in 1. 23 the Anusvura is very 


tions. 


First Part . — Lines 1 to 5 1 contain an inscrip- 


varm a.’ 


ton of the G a h g a or K o u g n dynasty, which distinctly legible in the tracing and is also given 
has already been introduced to our notice by in the MS. copy, and the vowel of the second 
Mr. Rice in the Merkara copper-plates at syllable is m in both, and it reads ‘Koihguni- 


Vol. I., pp. 360 et seqq., the Nagamaiigala coj^per- 


varma..’ 


In the four sets of copper-plates the 


plates at A^ol. II., pp. 15-5 et seqq., and the two vowel of the second syllable is always a, except 

sets of Mallohalli copper-plates at Vol. V., pp. in the Nagamahgala plates. III. h, 1. 7, where, 

133 et seqq. unless there is a fault in the facsimile, it is u. In 

The grants recorded in it were made by the Merkilra plates, I., 1. 4, and II. a, 1. 5, the 

Marasimhadtiva-Satyavaky a-K o h g a- guttural nasal it is used, not the Aniisvura, and 

it reads ‘ K o ii ^ a n i. ’ The same is the ease in 

o • 


n i v a r m a, also called Gang a-K a n d a r p a, 
when the Saka year 890 (a.D. 968-9) had ex- the Nagamahgala plates. 


I., 1. 3 


where Mr. 


Rice transliterates ‘Kodgani’ in error for 


pired, and wdiile the V i b h a v a samvatsara was 
current, to a Jain priest named Jayadeva. ‘Kohgaui’, — and III. 5, 1, 7, ‘Kouguni’ or 


According to the Tables in Brown’s Carnatic 


‘ K o fi g a n i’, as the case may be. And the 

Chronology, the V i b h a v a samvatsara was same is the case in the Mallohalli plates, 
Saka 890, and Saka 891 was the S u k 1 a sunmaiE- in the first set, l.a, 1. 3, II.u, 1. 4, and IILcs, 

sara. The grants were of some lands at the city 1. 1, — and in the second set, I., 1. 4, and III.5, 

of P u 1 i g e r e, or ‘ the city of the tank of the 1. 7, though in IV . a, 1. 6, the Anusvdra is 

tiger’, which, I presume, must he taken as the .used. In the Nagamahgala plates, II. a. 
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1. 6, and III. a, 1. 4, there is no Anusvdra or 
guttural nasal, and it reads ‘ K o g’ a n i.’ Un- 
doubtedly, eitlier the Anusvdra, or the guttural 
nasal, is required before the r/, and, when it 
does not occur, it is omitted through careless- 
ness. Accordingly, I have entered it as a cor- 
rection ini. 5 of my transcription. As to the 
vowel of the second syllable, a oiwq it is possibly 
liable to variation, as is the case in so many 
Dra vidian words i and in one instance, referred 
to more particularly below, it occurs as i. 

Down to the end of the description of H a- 
r i V a r m a, the present inscription follows very 
closely the -wording of the co^oper-plates, except 
that the first king is not mentioned in the 
plates hj bis name of * M a cl b a y a.’ And 
there can be no doubt that the first three kings 
are tbe same persons wbo stand first in tbe 
genealogy of tbe plates. M a r a s i m b a, tbe 
younger brother of H a r i v a r m a, is not men- 
tionediu the plates, tbe direct succession being 
continued by tbe son of H a r i v a r m d. 

Now, however, tbe ever-recurring question 
of discrepancy of dates crops up again ; and 
in this instance tbe discrepancy is a very wide 
one indeed. Tbe Malloballi 2 :)lates are not dated 
in any era save that of the reigning king. But 
tbe Merkara plates purport to record a grant of 
tbe time of the great-grandson of PI a r i v a r m a, 
in tbe year 388, which is taken by Ml\ R. 
G-. Bbundarkar to be the Saka year 388. And 
tbe N agamaiigala plates purport to record 
a grant by tbe eleventh or twelfth in succession 
to H a r i V a r m a, in tbe Saka year 69S. And, 
in bis paper On the Inscrl 2 jtions of So 2 iUiera 
hidia^ of which an absti’act is given at p. 38 of 




.S’ 


of Orientalists, Prof. Bggeling refers to a copper- 
plate grant, in tbe Elliot fiicsimile.$!ollection, of 
A r i v a r m a, — the H a r i v a r m a of tbe Mer- 
kara, Nagamangala, and Malloballi plates, and 

f 

of the present inscription, — dated Saka 169. 
Whereas, we here find PI a r i v a r m a’s younger 

p 

brother making a grant in tbe Saka year 890 
or 891. And tbe date, in 1. 24, is expressed in 
words, not in figures, and tbe words recording 
it are very distinctly legible in tbe tracing, 
though they are omitted in tbe MS. copy. 

* I am not prepared at present to suggest any 
explanation of this discrepancy. But,, if the pre- 
sent inscilption were a forgery, made in Saka 890 
or 891, tbe forgers of it would certainly have 


given it a much earlier date, and would pro- 
bably have endeavoured to imitate tbe more 
ancient characters. In my opinion, tbe date of 
the present inscription is more probable than 
tbe date of tbe Merkara plates, if it is to be 
referred to the Saka era, and than tbe date of 
tbe PT agamaiigala plates, which is expressly 
said to be in tbe Saka era. 

And we have to notice here three G a ii ga or 

O 

K 0 n g u stone-tablet inscriptions from tlie .Kig- 
gatuacl forest, published by Mr. Kittel at Vol. VP, 
pp. 99 et seqq. They are inscriptions of S a ty a- 

V a k y a-K o u g n n i v ar m a, or ‘ K o ii g i n i- 

V a r m jV, as tbe name is spelt in one of them.. 

PTo. I. Tbe same name, ‘ Sat y a a k y a’, is 

^ •/ %/ 

given to tbe king wbo stands twenty-sixth in the 
list made out from tbe chronicle called Kohga- 
dekt-chariiva and published at Vol. I., p. 3(51. 
And M a r a s i in b a d e v a, again, is called 
S a t y a V a k y a-K o n g u u i v a r m a in 1. 23 of 
my present inscription. Plow, sati/n-vuhja, ^ of 
truthful speech', is a title, rather than a proper 

name. And it does not necessarily follow that 

•/ 

M a r a s i ni b a d 6 v a is the same person as the 
S a t y a V a k y a of tbe Kiggatnad inscriptions, 
or of tbe traditional, and possibly rather in- 
accurate, list of tbe Kohcpidesa-charltra, At the 
same time, I consider that be is to be identified 
Avitb tbe S a t y a V a k y a of one of the Kiggat- 
nad inscriptions. I have seen the photographs 
of the originals, from which facsimile plates 
have been prepared ; and I consider that they 
are not to bo allotted all to tlie reign of one and 

O 

tbe same S a t y a y a k y a-K o u g u n i v a r in a „ 
One of them, Mr. KifcfceTs No. III., at p. 103. is 
entirely undated. In another, No. II., at p. 102/g 
tbe date runs : — 8 a(fii)ha‘nri 2 i^a{d)Md(fnl)kcdl^^^ 
sahivatsaramqal-enidb-nilr-omhaUaneq avarsham= 

9 • • •• 4 '* 

f vavarttisuttkre, i.e. ‘‘ while the ‘eight hundred 
and ninth year, of tbe years of tbe era 
which had expired of the Saka kings, was 
current”; and’ it is further stated to.be the 
eighteenth year of the reign of S a t y a v a k y a. 
This S a t y a V a k y a, therefore, commenced to 
reign in Saka 791 ; and it follows that he can- 
not be tbe Ma r asiinhad eva-Satya vakya- 
K 0 n g u n i V a r m a of my present inscifiption 
now published. These two inscriptions, Mi\ 
KitteTs Nos. II. and III., are to be grouped to- 
gether, tbe characters of both of them being of 
the same square and upright type and of the 
same age. The date of the remaining Kiggai- 
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nad inscription, Mr. KittePs No. I., at p. 102n^, 
is unfortunately somewhat hard to decipher in 
the photograph, though it would seem to he 
legible enough on the original stone. So much 
of it as can be read at first sight runs: — 
Sa{ki) Ica-nripa-Jcdl- dtUa-samvatsara- sa (sa) laivja- 

A 

/= . . . .i. . aneya Uvava-sauivatsarcnh pravartUse, 
The vowel attached to the / of satdhgal, the 
Anusvara^ if any, and the following letter, are 
indistinct, and the second t of ita in 
is effaced. Mr. Kittel proposes to complete 
the passage by reading either ombhaltaneija^ 
■ ninth’, or einbluittaneya^ ^ eightieth’, — it is not 
quite clear which, — and submits Saka seven 
hundred and eighty as the translation. But 
there is nothing, either in the text, or in his 
proposed completion of it, to 
being taken as the number of the hundreds; 




scren 


iimd, as he himself points out, the date, even if 
interpreted thus, does not harmonize Avith the 
date of his No. II., as it should if they are both 
inscriptions of one and the same S aty a vu k- 

4 

ya. That su 2 :)position, however, is not to be 
made, and the dates are not to be expected to 
harmonize in that way. For the characters of 
this inscription are of a very different standaixl 
from those of his Nos. II, and III., being of a 

’ O 

round type with a veiy decided slant to the 
right, and they belong to a more developed 
stage of the alphabet. As to the uncertain 
letters, of Avhich the photograph shows only in- 
distinct traces, Ave must of necessity read either 
satanga\-omhliaUanoya^ ‘ ninth hundred’, or 
sataiiyal-hatianeya, ‘ tenth hundred.^ It is 

not likely that the last expression Avasused ; Ave 

* 

should rather have the ordinal form of onclu 
sdiilra, ‘ one thousand’, if that were the date 
to be given. And, as a matter of fact, the 
indistinct consonant appeal’s to me, as to Mr. 
Kittel, to be undoubtedly hJu Accordingly, 
I read the entire passage as : — Sa{Ha)Jia-‘ 

nripaA:dl~dlUa-samoatsara~sa{Ha)tah{:iaI- 0 }hl)li€d~ 

A 

[t]oMeua IsDara-sauivatsarampvavarttise^ Lc. the 




Is vara smhvatsara^ which AAms the ninth of 
the centuries Avhich had expired of the era of 

f 

tbe Saka kings, being current”, — sc. “ tbe 

r A 

Saka year 900, tbe I s v a r a saihvatsara, 

And, by .tbe Tables in Brown’s 
Garnatic Chronology.^ Saka 899 was the T s vara 
.<=amvatsara^ which is close enough for the pur- 
pose. The date of this inscription being thus 
so near that of the inscription now published 


being current. 


by me, I look upon ihis S a t y a v a k y a 
Ko iigi (u) n i V a r m a as in all probabilitj 
identical with the Miirasiiiihadeva-Sat- 
y a V A k y a-K o h g u n i v a r ni a of my inscrip- 
tion. 

Second Fart . — Lines 51 to 61 contain an 
inscription of the S e n d r a family. 

It commences with the mention of a C li A 1 a k y a 
king named R a n a p a r A k r a m A ii k a, and his 
son E r e y y a. Neither of these names has as 
yet been met Avith in the genealogy of either the 
Western or the Eastern C h a 1 u k y a s. But 
R a n a 2 ^ a r A k r a m A h k a is 2 ^erlia]AS intended 
for R a n a r A g a, the son of J a y a s i m h a L, and 
the fatherofP n li k c s i I. J a y a s i lii h a L. the 

kJ * 

first of the family in the Dekkan, is occasion- 
ally referred to. But I know of only four inscrip- 
tions in Avhich the genealogy in a connected 


1 

i 


form is carried back beyond P n 1 i k c s i I. 
the Ailiole stone-tablet at Vol. V., pp. 67 et 

2, the forged or copied copper-plate grant 



of P u 1 i k e s i 1. in the British Museum, — 3, the 


Yowiir stone-tahlet, of which a copy is given ac 
Vol. I.,pp. 258 el of the Elliot MS. Collec- 
tion, — and 4, a copper-plate grant of Jaya- 
s i ifi h a- J a g a d e k a m alia d e v a from Mi raj, 

A 

dated Saka 946, the R a k t A k s h i samvafsara, 
published by Mr. Wathen in the Jour. R. As, 
/She., Vol. IT., p. 380, and Vol. III., pp. 258 ci 

seqq. ; — and wo may take it that the information 
of most people on the subject was only traditional 
and rather hazy. 

It then mentions a certain king SatyA- 
sraya. But there is nothing to show Avhich 
of the several Western C h a 1 u k y a kings avIio 
boro that title is intended. 

It then mentions, as the contemporary of 

— • the 


S a t y A s r a y a, king D u r g a s a k t i, ■ — ■ 
son of Kundasakti, who was the son of 
V i j a y a s a k t i, — of the race of the S o ii d r a 
kings, aaTio belonged to the lineage of the B h u- 
j a g 6 n d r a s, i,e. the N A g a family. 

And it records a grant of land at P u 1 i g e r e, 
by D u r g a s a k t i, to the Chaitya shrine of the 
god called Sank h a- J i n e n d r a. 

The inscription is not dated. It is probably 
one of early date, rejDeated here for the sake of 

s 

confirmation or of preservation. I find the 
Sondrakas referred to in one of my early 
Kadamha copper-plate grants, No. XXVI. 
of this series, 1. 10, at Vol. VI., p. 32, and in 1. 3 
of a stone-tahlet inscription at BalagAmve of 
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inayadity a-Satyasraj a, No. 98 of 

.M.ojor Dixon’s Collection. 

Third Fart.— The. rest of the tablet, 1. 61 to 

I, he cml, contains an inscription of the l'\'estcrn 
Ghalakya Vikramaditya 11. It is 
dated in the second year of hi.s reign, Avhcii the 
.Salca year daO (.\. i>. 734-5) had expired, and 
innsb consequently have been copied here from 


V a s a t i of the city of P u 1 i k a r a, — ibe P u 1 i- 
g ere of the preceding- two inscriptions, — and 
the temple called ‘the white JinulayiT, were 
embellished and repaired, and tha,t certain land 
was o'iven for maintaining the worship of 

O ox 

J i n a. 

In its genealogical portion, it agrees with 
the Western C h a 1 u k y a inscriptions pnh- 


n. nrevious stone-tablet or copper-plate, for the lislied by me, Nos. XXVII. to XXXI. of this 
sake of confirmation or of pre.servation. It is series, in Vol. V., and it carries the genealogy 
is.sued from his victorious camp at R a k t a- | two .steps further, in the persons of V i j a y ii- 


p u r a, a city which 1 cannot identify. 

It records that the S a li k h a 1 1 r t h a- 


j d i t y a and Vikramaditya 11. , the son 
ittid grandson of V i n a y a d i t y a. 


Transcrijd Ion. 


['] Sriniat-parauia-gairNhira-syadvad-rimogha-lAvhchhanam jiyA(yiit)=trail6kya-nuthasya s:is,anari 

'[-] J ina-si'isanaih I Svasti Jitaih bhagavata gata-ghana-gagan-iUihena Padmaihi 
[®] blicna 


I 


" Sri.mai-J;''Lhnave(vi)ya-kul-ruuala-vyora-rivabhasana-bha.skarah sva-khadg-aika- 

pralnn-a- 

r'^^1 khandita-mahi'i-.silAstiimbha-labdha-bala-parakrarao di'irun-riri-gana-vidriraii-upalabdha- 

[""1 bra( va'a)na-VLbhu.sliana-vib]iuslutah Kauua(nva)yaua-sag6tmh snmfin Ko(lcom^)ganivarmma- 

dhai'inmamaharAj- 
Tat-p utra] 1 p it u r= anv ga ta- 

gugn,yuktry 


[°] j-Adh.irrija-paramosvara-Sri-Madliava-pi’atliama-numarlbeyah 


[’] vidya-viiiaya-vilnta-VTifctah samyak-praju'prilana-mutr-fidliigata-rajya-prayojan vidvat-kavi- 


kruhehana-ni- 


[®] kash-6pala-bliufcri(to) ulti-sastrasya vaktrl-prayoktri-kuklo clatfcaka-sutiva-vritl;ch=pran6ta 

sri marL=Mi\ dbava-mah a - 

Tat-pufcrah ])itn-pai(pi)tamalia-guua-yiikta(kto) iieka-cba(clia)tarddanta- 

yuddli-ayapta-cbatur-iidadlii-salil-risvadiia-yar- 


["J rijkadhirajah 


,-10 

L 


] sail S]*!madd3haidvaiaiima-maliaraj-adliirajah 1| Api clia 


Vritta 


A sij =j agad-gah au a- 


rakshana-raia-simbali kslima-maiidal-abia- 

• t/ • • • «/ 



rita- 


rfctili 


r “] vaiia-mandaua-rrijahamsah j vSri-Marashhha iti brimkitad^rihu-kudbis^tasy^aiinjah 

yaga-ksliitipAla-ki- 

A ^ A A 

Adesad^deva 0]idl-:iiitaka-dtiai'auipater=Ggaihga-chudamanis=^tvriiii yogad^abbyAti 

yoddliurii tyaja gnja-turaga-vyuha-saTma- 

lia-darppam Gadigrim=afctii*ya gantam para-balaTn=atti.lam kalpay=6fcy=apa dutair=yvijSaptaii» 

Gurjjaranarii patir^akrifci tatba yatra 
jaitra-prayane Pad-amblioraka-bknniga-bhrifcya-bbaraua-yyapai'a-cliintarQanili saiiitrasa- 

gralia-vibvaliki'ita-ripu-ksluiia- 
pala-rakslvamaui.li vidvafc-kautha-vibliusbanikrlfca-guna-prodbliasi-muktamanir^ddevas^^saj- 

jana-yarnnaniya-chai’ita-Sri-Gaiiiga-chvida- 
[^°] manih || Maadakuiya Jmeihdva-suapana.-yidbi-payas-syanda-sai5ip'iditayrili Ka.limdyas=clianda" 


Api eba 


yairi-praliata-gaja-mada-sveta-uiryvai’fctitayrih 

saiTibbede Sri-niket-aiugaua-bliavi bliayato Gariiga-Kaiiidai’ppa-bliupa-yyatanyo^ dig-vadhu- 

narii vidbu-vijayi yaso liriram^a-cbauidra-triram 
V ritta II Niry vad-ojya(jjya)Ia-b6dlia-p6ta-balatas-siddliiinta-raturikaram ebaritr- 

6tpluta-yanapatra-ba]atas==samsara-mixirikai*am 

badbair=a.sid“DeyaR'au-HOTanu'=: 

0*0 • 

Uddama- 


vitbirugas=3amadiruna-bhakfci-ymafcair=yyaiivdy-abbidbrin6 


gguua-nidbir=Ddeyemdra-bbat^rakab 


^ See note 2 to Inscription Fo. XXXV'., p. 33 
^ See para. G of the introductory remarkB. 


Tile correct reaciing skould probably be ‘hhu^asy- 


dU 


A A 

'ue . 
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kiima-kaIi-nirddalan-aika-viras=tasy=Aikadev-a iti yogisku deva ekah siskyo babMva hridi 


L 


yasya dadbati bhavyo 

["^] ratna-trayaik sirasi yacb-cbaraua-dvayam cha j) Islaliltasya tasya mab.ifcaii’=mmabataih pratlia- 

masya cba pratkama-sishyataya Jaya- 
deva-paiiidita iti pratbitah pratbamana-sastra-mabima-dravinah H Ajoi cba || Gadya 1| Tasmai 

sa bbuyan-aika-mamgala-Jin^mdra-rLity-ribbishe- 

[-®] ka-ratna-kalasab sa ta Satyavakya-Komgunivarmma-dharmmamabaraj-adhiraja-paramesvara- 

Sri-Mrirasimbadeva-pratbama-niimadbeyah Gafiga- 
["'*] Kandarppah |1* Saka-nripa-kril-atita-sainyatsara-satesbv=asbtasri navaty-iittaresbu* pravartta- 

mane Vibba va-saih vatsarc Sariikbavasati-Tirtthavasati-mandala-manda- 

« • « • • 

nasya Gaihga-Kandarppa-Jincmdra-mandirasya dana-puja-deya-bboga-nimittam Puligere- 

nagarat=purvyasyaih disi tala-vrittim dattc sma [||*] Tasyas=sima 
[^°] samlikbyayate tad=yatba 1 Kumai’i-sarasak=purvyasyain=asayam=eka-myarttan-amtarad=upa]a- 

yugalad=dakshiir>a- 

[”] syarii disi Belkanur-grama-pascbima-simnab=payaka-disi Kosl-taklka-puro-varttmas^^sila- 

sarasas=samirana-dik-k:i(k6)ne basti-prastarat=pascbimasyarji 
disi vata-tafcaka-paro-nikata-nimn-ottara-dig-yarfctiuab krislina-pasbriuad=uttarasyaih disi 

Nagapura-grrima-mclrggad=daksbinasyan-di- 
[““] sayarii Maligamarttanda-gi’iba-ksbetriul=ai3rinyan=disayam=anila-silayab=piinab=pascbima- 

syaih disi Krisbna-sarasa uttara-jala-pra- 
vriba-uirggamad=attarasyam disi Nilikara-tafcak-agata-pi’aYahad=uttarasyam=asayain=eka- 

uivai’ttan-antare vayayya-dik-kona-vartti- 


[®‘] rakta-pasbana-pPirsya-varttiuyiis^samyab 


purvva-dig-mukb6n=agaty=otkirnnad=aruna- 


pasb!inan=Nagapura-grama-marggasy=ottara-parsy6 piirwa- 
dig-mukbena gaty=6ttara-disam prati nivrittat=pascbima-disayara=eka-niyarttan-antare piirvv- 

ottara-disi krisbna-pasbaririd=daksbinasyrim=asa- 


L"“] 


sami-kaiitbari-gulm-antarggat-anila-silayiib=paschimata(tab) 


pur-okta-yyakta- 


pasbana-yugale samgata sima [||*] Prak-prakasita-Krishna-sarah-pa- 
ro-bbuga-varttini sban=niyavfctauany=abhyantari-kritya sasbtbi(stbi)-kritam shasbti- satam 

nivarttaniini || Tasraad=eva iiagarad=Vai’nna-dig-bhaga-yarttinyas=ta- 
[“=] la-vrittes^sima samamnayate tad-yatba ] Desa-graiiia-kuka-ksbetrad=vayri(ya)vy{iyaih 

kaktibbi tri-sami-rakt-6palad=V;iya(ya)yyayara=a- 

[““] S{iyam=^ka-samya Akbam[da*]la-disayrim=eka-dand-rintara.d=aruna-pasbanad=agneya-k6na- 

varttino yisala-sami-kanthriri-j filat=pascbimasya- 

[®’] n=disi sresbti-takaka-daksbina-jala-pravaha-mrggaTnad=Vallabbai’aja-marggat=^puryvasyain= 

asayam kantbari-gulmat=SaYasi-gTama-inai’ggrid=daksbinata- 
[ ] s =: sami-kanthar 1-kuihj at =K ubera-kaknbb 6 yayavy ay am=a say am J y esbtbaliihga-bbumi (mer)= 

nnairriri^tyaih bari(ri)ti kTisbna-pasbanat=purvvasyaih disi Valla- 
[®®] bliai'aja-marggat=pascbiraasyam=asayam=ufctara-dig-m-akba-pravritta-maba-pravab-antarggata- 

Kmnai’a-pasbanad=daksbmasyaii=disayam-Andhakfi- 

ra-kshetrat=pascbima-simni prak-prakatikritad=desa-grama-kuta-ksbefcrad=yayayyayaiii disi 

tri-sami-sdiia-pasbane slma samagatii | Evaib pascbima- 
dig-varttini chatvariTBSacb- cbbatam nivarttanani 1| Samkha-yasater=YyasaTa-disi nivarttana- 
jna trail pubpa-vatab=pascbima-disi cba nivarttana-dyaya-d'yayad6(?) pubpa-vatah ll Tasya cbaitya-. 
layasya pura-pramrinam=a.kbyayate [l='=] Purwatali BrilabMyara-pasobima-priikarab pavaka- 

disi Cbarmmakara-deya-griba-simaiitani [|*] Tat-pascbimatab 

A 

Vari-yarana-simam kritva dakshinasyan^disi pubpa-Tat-Am(?)ga(?)ja-cbaitya-p-ara-pura(rab)- 

Sri-Mukkara-vasateh pascbimasyiliii disi gopara-paryyantat pascbima-dig-yarfcti-de- 


For some reason or other the words satl^sliv^aslitasu 
na■v(lty-uUar^^sl^^l are omitted in the MS- copy, a blank 
apace being left as if they were illegible or doubtful, and 
Prahhava-samvatsarS is read instead of VibhavcL-sain^ 


vatsarS, But in the tracing every letter of the whole 
passage is perfectly clear and is indubitably just as 
transcribed by me. 

® This syllable, — superfluous. 
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[^■‘1 va-grilia-dvayam=a]3liyantain-kritya Marudovi-deva-griliasya paschad-bhag’ad^uttavasyaiiii 

disi C]iamdrikriihbika-deva-gri]ia,t=piu’vvatah Mukkara-vasatiiii 

j pravisbti-kritya Eayaracbamalla-vasatim(ti)-daksbina-piTikrirah tatab piirwatah Srl-Vijaya- 

vasati-daksliina-pi’/ikarab i(ai)sanyarii di- 

1/^°] si Karmmatesvara-deva-griliam tad-daksbinatab purvv-okfca-Balabasvara-pascbima-sima [||*] 


Dova-nagarat^pascbiina-disi pubpa-vata-dvaya-nivarttana-kslietram datfcaih 
J Tasya sima pritliak-kri(kri)yate [ | Parava-sarasali pur^va-disi Tapasi-grama-patliud^ 

iittarato puhpa-vata-nivarttanam-ekam | Ganga-Permmudi-cliaii.ya- 

['■^1 laya-pulipa-vafcud=uttai*ato iiiyartfcanam^okaiii nuga-valll-vaiiaih | Evarii Ganga-Kaiidarppa- 

bliupala-Jiucndra-maudii'a-deva-bhoga-mmittaih nivarfctana-sata-traya-matra-ksbo- 
traibpulipa-vrii;a-trayam=uivvisa-desa-grama-kut/-akara-vislifci-prabhnti-badliii-paidbaraniman6- 

]iaram=idam || Sldka || Baliubliir^^vvasndbA. datta rAjabbis=Sagar-a- 


dibhih yasya yasya yada bhumis=tasya tasya tada plialam 


Mad-vamsa-j a (j a h) para- 


niabipati-vamsa-ja va papad^apeta-mauaso bliuvi bliavi-bliuprih ye jialaya- 
1'"^] nti mama dbarmmam^imarii samastaih tosbam maya Yiracbito=ibjalir-osba miirdlini 

Jayaty=atisaya-Jinair=bb]iasuras=sura-vanditah sriman=^Jina-patis=srIsbl/er=;t- 
deb karfcta day-udayah || Debabisari® || Cbalukya-pntbvivallabba-ku]a-tilak6sliu babiisliy= 

atitosbu Ranapar akrama nka-mabaraj 6 bbavat -tad- ra- 


! 5t 
* 
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ja-tauayab rajita-nayo vivai'ddbit-aisvaryyas=cbatus-samiidriimta-srLrita-turariig-ebba-pad;Ui- 

seiiR-sauiiiba],! Bi-eyya-namadbeyah sriman (| 
A.pi cba II Sasafc=lmam samudr-anfcarh vasudbaib vasudb-adbijie j Satyasraya-mabaraje rajat- 

satya-saiuanvite. || Bbujagemdr-anyaya-Sendr-rn^animdra-saiitatiU! 
auoka-nripa-satfcame3hv=atitusbu tafc-knla-gagana-cbamdramab balm-samai’a-vijaya-labdlia- 

patak-avabbasita-dig-antarala-valayab Vijayasaktir=unaiiia nvipatii-blja- 
[/°J bbuva [11*] Tafc-sunur=udita-taruna-divakara-kara-sama-prabbab sau(sau)ryya-dbaii’yya- 

satva-gun-opapannab samauta-bri(vri)nda-inanli-m;il-avalidba-cbaraiiab Kubidasa- 
[”j ktir=nnama rrij=abbut=tasya priya-tanayab H Ad's^itiya-purusbaki'ira-sariipamiab 1 dbarmra- 

arttba-kiima-pradbiluab aiieka-i‘aiia-vijaya-vii’a-patilk-ag;raban-('i- 
ddbata-kirfctih [||*] Tena Durggasakti-namadbeyena Samkba-Jmeiiidra-cbaitya-nifcya- 
puj-urttbaiii puny-ubbivriddbaye cba | Puliger(3-numa-nagarasy=6ttara-pars7e pamobasau- 

iii vartfcaua-pai’imu- 

[■"^j iia-ksbctraib dattaib H Tasya sima sauiakhyayate [l*] Purvvatab Kinnari-ksbotraib | 
pavaka-disi Jyesbtbaliiiiga-bbumib 1 daksbiuatab Gbatika-ksbefcraib | nairrityain disi Daib(?pam)- 
disa(sa)-sresbtbi-bbumih pascbimatab Ramesvara-ksbefcrarii vAyavyaih TliSbesvara-ksbtdrani j 
nttaratah S bides vara-ksbefcraiii i(ai)sanyaib di.si BbaUari-ksbcfcraib 1 tad-daksbinatab 

purvv -bkta-Kinna- 

[°Q ri-ksbetram || Dera-svarii visbaib lokona visliam na visbam=ucbyate | visbam^ekilkinam 
hauti dera-svam putra-pautrikaiii || Svasti [||*] Jayaty=avihkritam Visbn6r=vvarabani ksbobbi- 
] t-arnnavam daksbin-onnata-daibsbtr-agTa-visranta-bbuvanam vapnli 


rc2 
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Srimatain sakala- 


bbuvana sariistuyamana-Manavya-sagutrunam Harifci-putranam sapta-lo- 
['^"] ka-matribbih sapta-matribbir^abliiyarddbitrinaiii Karttikeya-paidraksbaiia-prapta-kalyana- 

paraniparanaiii bbagayaii-lSfai'ayana-prasrida-samrisadita-yai*riha-laiii- 

[""=] c]ichba(cbba)u-eksbana-yasiknt-asesba-mabibbntarii CbalukyanAm kulaiii-alamkarishnor^ 

asyamedh-ayabbritba-snana-payitrikrita-gatrasya Sri-Pdlikesivallabba-mahara- 
i^sya priya-sunuh Sn-^Kirfctiyarrama-pritlivivallabba-mabarajas^tasy^atmajasya Satyasraya- 


sri-prithyivallabba-mabaraj-adhiraja-paramo- 

prabbava-kulisa-dalita-Paihdya-Cbola-Km^ala-Kadariiba- 

prabbriti-bbubbrid-udagra-yibhramasya nity-ayanata-Kamcbi-pati-makufca-cbuThbita-pa- 


svarasya priya-tanayab (yasya) 


These letters are unintelligible. The MS. copy reads 

ihalii svasti, of which the first word is equally unintelli- 
"ible. 


^ This is the reading of the MS. copy. In the ^ 


tracing 


the first letter is rather uncertain, and might stand for ma 
as much as for ku. 

“^From here down to priya-sunuh{n6h), inclusive, in 
1. 67, ia omitted altogether in the MS.* copy. 
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I 

d-aihbiijasya Vikramaditya'Satyasraya-sri-pritlivivallablia-maliriraj-ridlLiraja-paramesvarasja 

priya-sunuh(n61i) sakal-ofctarapatlia'natlia-xnathan-uprirjjita-pali- 
[ J dhvaj-adi-samasta-paramaisvaryya-cliihiiasya Yinayaditya-SatyAsraya-sri-pritlaviyallablia- 

maharaj-adkiraja-paramesv^ara-paramabhattarakasya priy-atmajah sa- 
basa-rasa-rasikali paranmukhilo;ita-satru-inariidalas=sakala-paramaisvaryya-vyakti-betu-pali- 

db vaj -ady-uj y a ( j j va) la-raj ya-cbilino V i j ay adi - 
tya-Satyasraya-sr^pidtliylvallabba-mabarfij-ridbirrija^jali) [||^^] [Tat'^'j-priya-sunoh pratidina- 

prayarddliamaiia-yu(yau)van6(nasya) ripti-ma'riida.I-akranti-rrijy-abbyudayah(yasya) 

I kastiiri-kis6ra-yikram-aika-ras6(sasya) Viki'amaditya-Satyrisraya-sri-pritbyivallabba-mabaraj- 

adbiraja-paramesvara-bbattHrakasya yijaya-skandli?iyrire Raktapurani=adbivasa- 
ti sbat-pamchasad-uttara-sbafc-cbbafce.slui Saka-yarsbesby-atitesbu'^ pravarddbamana-vijaya- 

rajya-saihyatsar(3 dvitlye yarttamanc Magba-paurunamrisyarii Mulasariigli-anya- 


ya-Devagan-oditali(taya) 


pai'aTna-tapa(pali)-sruta-miirtti‘-viso(s6)ka-RrLtnadevricbaryya^^- 


•75 


sisby 6 (sbyaya) vijita-yipaksba-yadi- Jayadeya-pamdit-ante vrisi(sine) samupagat-aikava * 
ditv-adi-Sri-Vijayadeya-pamdit-acbriryyAya Jiua-puj-abliiyrLddby-arttbaiii Babubali-sresbtbi- 

vijniipaiieDa Palikara-nagarasya Samkba-Tirttba-vasater-mman dana-mariiditaiij 
1 tasya dbavala-Jinalayasya jirnn-oddharanadi kritya kbanda-spbutita-naya-sa,mskara-bali- 

niinittam drim-sal-adi-prayarttan.?irttbam nagarad^utfcarasyarh disi gayyuti-praruu- 
j na-vyavastbitarii Karppati-tafcrikad^daksbinasyaih disi raja-Tnunena sat-arddba-niyarttana- 

pramrina-ksbetram sarvya-budbri-pavihararii dattarh [||'‘'] Tasya sima samakbyayate 
Puryva-disi tat-sadbita-Kirinara-pasbaaad=dakshinasyani=asayriTii dbavala-pasbana-parfiya- 

samyah 1 pascbimasyfuii disi svcfca-pasbanad-eka-sami iittai’asyarii 
[/®] disi anila-pasbauat=prak-prakasita-tatrikat=puryyasyiuii disi aruiia-pasbanat-purvy-okta- 

yyakta-Kimnara-pasbana-saibgata sima 1| 

Svam datum su-mabacb-cbbakyaih duhkbam=anyasya pTilanam driuat=prilanacb=cb=eti^^ 

dauAcb-cbbreyo nupfilanaiii || Na visbam yisbam=ity=abub de- 
va-syarii yisham==ucbyate yisbam=ekrikmam baiiiti deya-svam pntra-pautrikam || Sva-dattaiii 

para-dattam ya yo 


SI 


hareta vasuihdliaram shasliti-varsha-sahasruni Tishfehayriih 


j ayato 


krimih 


li 


Pratbyatarh 


Jina-sasanarii 


[II 


Translation. 


First Part, Lines 1 io 51. May the scripture 
of the lord of tbe three worlds; — the scidpture 
of J i n a, which has for its efbcacious charac- 
teristic the glorious aud supreme aud profound 
science of the assertion of possibilities, — be 
victorious ! 

Hail ! Victory has been achieved by the holy 
one, P a d m a n a b h a/® who resembles (in the 
colour of his body) the sky when the clouds have 
left it ! 

A sun to irradiate tbe clear sky wbicb is tbe 
glorious family of J a linava^" ; possessed of 
((7, re^nitation for) strength and prowess acquired 
by cleaving asunder a great pillar of stone by 
a single stroke of bis sword ; decorated with 

^ Here, again, for some reason or other, the ■words shat- 
vamchdsad-uttara-sliat-chhateshu Sakct-vaTsli4shv^attt<U 

A * 

Hfiu are omitted in the MS. coi^y, a blank space being left 
as if they "were illegible or doubtf-nl, and pravartamdnS 
V'ijaya-sa.yhvatsart! is read instead of pravarddhamdna- 
vijaya-rdjya-samv^'itsare. But in the tracing every letter 
of the whole jiassage is perfectly legible. 

The MS. copy resuds RclmadSv-dchdry]fdydh{sic) Jina- 


ornaments wbicli were tbe wounds sustained in 
massacring tbe forces of bis pitiless enemies ; 
belonging to tlie lineage of tbe Kanvaya- 
n a ; {such was) tlie glorious K o n g a n i- 
varma, tbe pious Great King, tbo supreme 
king, tbe supreme lord, whose first name was 
Sri-Madba va. 

His son tbe glorious Mad bay a, tbe 

Great King, tbe supreme king, — who was pos- 
sessed of virtuous qualities that imitated (those 
of) bis father ; whose conduct was regulated 
by knowledge and modesty ; who attained the 
objects of sovereignty only by properly govern- 
ing bis subjects ; who was a very touchstone 
for (testing) tbe gold wbicb was learned men 
and poets ; who was skilled among those who 

■pupdhlLivridliy-artham &c., as in 1. 74, and omits all the 
intervening matter. 

sc.y dCinam vd lydlanam cli=Hi. 

The name of an Arliatj — also of Vishnu. 

Yisvamitra. 

The descendants of Kaiiva, who was the son of Ghora 
and belonged to the family of Angiras. 
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I C i 


pronounce and tliose wlio apply the science of necklace for the women -which are the distaii 


1 


ree:ions, so as to laskas loni:'' as the moon a-ul 

O ^ O 

stars mio'ht endure. 

And ao-ain : — Tliere was tlie venorabio D c- 


polity ; and who was the promulgator of a 
treatise on the law of adoption. 

His son {wci^s) the glorious Harivarma, 
the Great King, the snpi'eme king, — who was veil dr a, the receptacle of virtuous qualities, 

possessed of the virtuous qualities of his father the leader of the sect called Dovagana, — 

and his father’s father; and Avhose fame was who traversed the ocean of the Siddlidnia by 

flavoured with the waters of the four oceans, the strength of his boat which was his know- 

(the sovereignty of) wliicli lie had acquired in ledge that shone in deciding centre srersies, and 

many battles (in which use toas made) of cle- the ocean of worldly existence by the strength 

)hants.^^ of the boat which was the excellent result of his 


f 


Moreover: — His younger brother was Sri- good behaviour’ ; and whose name was worthy 

Miirasimha, — who was a very lion of a king to be praised by learned people, who bowed 


in guardiug the thicket which rvas the world ; 
who was a very royal swau (of a king) in 


down to his devotion when it was declared. 

His sole disciple Avas E k a d e v a, a very god 


adorning the lotus-pool Avhich was the circle of among ascetics, preemmently brave in destroy- 

the earth ; the fame of Avhose (strength of) arm big the demon of unbridled lust ; (every) Avortliy 

was great; and avIio had a reputation person bears his ratnatraya^^ [n his lieart, and 

to that) of a king of the K rita age. At his takes his feet upon his head, 

victorious journeying forth, the lord of the I’bo Avise man Jayadeva, who posse.ssed 
(Mrj aras received a rough^“ command from ^be Avealtlr of the scriptures, Avhich are extolled, 
meissengers : — “0 Sir!; at the order of the celebrated by being the first disciple of 

king” who destroyed the Ch bias, the chief 
of the G a h g a s comes quickly against thee ; 
cease to fight with the unequalled force of 
(thy) enemy, which possesses the pride of the 
array and accoutrements of elephants and 
horses, and prepare to depart across the (river) 


Gang a.” A very philosopher’s stone in sup- 
porting his servants, Avho Avere as bees at the 
lotuses which Avere his feet ; a very amulet of 
protection against the hostile kings, who Avere 
disquieted by the apprehension of fear ; a veiy 
pearl to make lustrons the virtuous qualities 
that Avere the ornaments of the throats of learn- 
ed men; divine ; performing achievements that 
were worthy to be praised by good people ; — 
(such loas he), the chief of the Gangas. 
When he was staying in the courtyard of the 
habitation of the goddess of fortune, at the con- 
fluence of the M a n d a kin b®, Avhicli was pro- 
duced by the trickling of the Avater (used) in 
the rite of ablution of J i n e n d r a, and of the 
K a 1 i n d i, which was made to cease to be 
wbite by the rat of the wounded elephants of 
his fierce enemies, — the fame of the king Ga u- 
ga-Kandarpa, which surpassed the moon 
{in the pnriiy of its lustre), spread abroad as a 


him, who was hoaoured by liononi’al^le ones, 
and who was tlie foremast of great people. 

And again: — Eight ceutiirics of voars anti 

O O ' J 

ninety (years) having expired iii the era of the 
B ak a kings, Avhile the Vi b h a v a saihvalsara 
Avas current, — he, G a h g a-K a n d a r p a, — who 
was a very jesvelled pitcher wherewith to per- 
petually besprinkle Jinendra, avIio is the 
most auspicious (god) in the world ; (who nuis 
called) S a t y a A^ ii k y a - K o h g u n i v a r m a, 
the pious Great King, the supremo kitig, the 
supreme lord ; and Avho had the lir.st name of 
Sri- M a r a s i ni h a d e v a, — gave to him ii 

' o 


Chatiimlanta, ‘ having four tusks’, is an epithet of 

-A-iravata, the elephant of Indra, hut seems here to mean 
elephants in general. 

Akritinj ‘ clumsy, uncouth.’ 

Probably Harivanua. 


plot of ground, to the east of the city of P u 1 i- 
gere, for the purposes of the charity and the 
worship and the enjoyment of the god of the 
shrine of J i n e n d r a of G a n g a-K a n d a r p a, 
which is the ornament of the circuit of the 
temples called S a n k h a v a s a t i an d T 1 r- 
thavasati. 


The boundaries of it are described 


5 


as 


follows : — On tbe east of the lake of K u m a r I, 
there are two stones at the distance of one 
nivartana. On the south of them, there is the 
western boundary of the village of B e 1 k a n u r . 
On the south-east of that, there is the ‘ 1 ake of 


The Ganga, or Gauges. 

The ^jewel-triad,’ or three excellent things of Jainism, 

sdmyag- 


'oiz. — 1, scbmyak-chuA'itrcby correct conduct ; 2 


jnanOfj complete knowledge and 3, samyag-clarsana, ac 

cnra.tp nfiTCPnf.iriT^ . 
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tiie stones,’ in front of the (tanh called) Kosi- On the east of this, there is the road of Y a 1- 

tatiika. At the north-west corner of that, labharuja. On the west of this, there is 

there is the littering-place for elephants. On the ‘stone of the Kinnara’, in the large 

tlie Avest of that, there is a dark-blue stone, on stream that flows to the north. On the south 

tlie north of the depression in the ground of this, there is the field of A n d h a k a r a . 

which is close in front of the ‘ tank of the On the west of this, there is the {field called) 

sacred fig-tree.’ On the north of that, there D e s a g r a m a k ii t a-k s h e t r a, which has 

is the road to the village of N a gap nr a. been already specified. On the north- Avest of 

On the south of that, there is the field of this, the boundary joins at the red stone near 

the house of M a 1 i g a m a rt a a d a. On the the three Sami trees. Thus {there ^oere given) 

north-east of that, there is a slightly bine- one hundred and forty nivartanas in the west- 

black .stone. Again on the west of that, there erii quarter. 


is the north outlet for water of the tank of 


On the east of the S a h k h a v a s a t i, {I here 


Kris h na. On the north of that, there is the vxts given) a flower-garden measuring one ntvar- 
stream that joins the tank of JST i 1 i k u r a. On tanct ; and on the west, a flower-garden measur- 


ing’ two nivartanas. 


The measure of the city of that same ChaUgrt 


the north of that, there is a Sami tree, beside 

a red stone which is in the north-Avest quarter 
at the distance of one nivartana. Coming to hall is declared : — On the east, the AA^cst Avail, of 
the east from that, and going to the east on the the enclosure of {the tcnig^le ofi the god) B a la- 


north side of the road to the village of N a g a- 


b e s V a r a. On the soutli-east, the boundaxy of 
p u r a from the {above-) mentioned red stone, the temple of the god 0 h a r m a k ara.'^^ On the 

and tuiming towards the north, on the west, west of that, on the south of the boundary or 

at the distance of one nivartana^ there is a the enclosure of the harlots, there is the {temple 
dai’k-blue stone in the north-east quarter. On called) S r i-Mu k k a r a v a s a ti, in front ot 

the south of that, there is a slightly blue-black the flower-garden and the city, of the Okailua 

stone in a clump of S a m i trees and K a n t h u r i of A u g a j a ( ? ) . On the west of this, 

trees. On the Avest of that, the boundary joins at there is the back of the temple of {the goddc-S''>) 

the two stones fiiAst mentioned and specified. Marudovi, including t\\^o temples lying in 

Having included fiiy: nlvtcrtanas {of land) the Avest quarter, as far as the ornamental 


in front of the lake of Kr ishna, one hundred 
and sixty nivartanas were excellently laid out 
(and thus given). 

The boundaries are recorded, as follows, of a 
plot of ground on the west of that same city : 


gateway. On the north of that, there is the 
temple of {the goddess) 0 h a n d r i k am b i k a. 
On the east of that, having entered the i^eniple 
called) M n k k a r a V a s a t i, there is the soatu 
Avail of the enclosure of the {teniple mlled) 


On the north-west of the {field called) Desa- R a y a r a c ham a 11 a-v a s a t i. On the oast 

gramakuta-kshetra, there is a red stone of that, there is the south wall ot the 

near three Sami trees- On the north-west of called) S r i-V i j a y a v a s a t i. On the nortn- 
that, there is one Sami tree. On the east of east, there is the temple of (f/ic yod) KarmaUAs- 
that, at the distance of one danda~^y there is a vara. On the south oi that, there is the pie- 
red stone. On the south-east of that, there is viously mentioned westboundary of {the te7.ivle 
a large clump of S a m i trees and K a n t h a r i Y the god) B a 1 a b e s v a r a. 

trees. On the south of that, there are the 
southern outlet of water of the ‘tank of the 
merchant’ and the road of Yallabharaja. 


On the west of the city of the god, there was 
given a field measuring one nvvartana and m- 
clndiug two floAver-gardens. 


The boundaries 


on the north of the road to the village of 


On the east of these, there is a clump of Kan- of it ai^e specified: One nivartana of floAver- 
thari trees, and the road to the village of garden, on the east of the Parava lake, and 

Sava si. On the south of these, there is a 

clump of Sami trees andKauthuri trees. Tapasi; {and) a betel-nut plantation of one 
On the north-west of the north of this, there is nivartana, on the north of the flowei’- garden of 
the land of J y e s h t h a 1 i h g a. On the the Ghaitya hall of G a ii g a-P e r m h d i. 

south-west of this, there is a dark-blue stone. Thus {there ^vere given) ^ iov the enjoyment of 


Lit. staF ; - 4 hastas, or cubits ; = 96 finger-breadths. 


Or ‘ o£ the god of the workers in leather.’ 
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the god of the temple of Jin o a cl r a of king 
G a a g a-Iv a n d a r p a, a field of the measure 
of three hundred ni-Oiirimias^ {cind) three flovver- 
gardcns, free from the hereditary perquisites of 
uhe king and the country and the villages, 
and forced labour, and other dues. This is 
nleasino’ ! 

1 O 

Land lias been giv-en by many kings, commenc- 
ing with Saga r a ; he, wdio for the time being 

land 


possesses lanci, enjoys 

r^ 


the benefits of it ! 
Those future kings, whether born in my lineage 
or ill the lineage of other kings, who, with 
minds free from sin, preserve this my act of 
piety in its integrity, — to them I join my hands 
on my forehead {in respectful salutation ) ! 

Second Part. — Lines 51-61. 

Victorious is J i n a p a t i, Vviio is resplen- 
dent with (attendant) J i n a s, possessed of 
superhuman powers ; who is jpraised by the 
gods ; who is the maker of the first creation ; 
and -who displays tenderness 

Many ornaments of the family of the C h a- 
I n k y a s, Avho are the favourites of the world, 

away, — there was the Great 
King R a n a p a r a k r a m a ii k a. 

The son of that king was the glorious E r e y- 

y a, who was possessed of brilliant statesman- 
ship : whose dominion wms increased ; and 
whoso array of horses and elephants and troops 
of ioot-soidiers Avas bathed at the margins of 
the four oceans. 

Moreover: — While the Great KingSatya- 
sraya, the lord of the earth, possessed of bril- 
liant truth, Avas ruling this earth, Avhich is 
bounded by the ocean ; 

Many most excellent kings having passed 
away in the race of the S e n d r a kings, who 


having passed 


23 


are of the lineage of the B h u j a g e n cl r a s 
there Avas the king V i j a y a s a k t i, who Avas 
he moon of the sky Avhich Avas that family, 
and who iiradiated the circuit of the regions 
Avith the banners that he had obtained by vie- 


t 



zoYj lu many 
His son was the king K n n d a s a k t i, Avho 
was as lustrous as the rays of the (nettdy) risen 
morning sun ; who was encloAved with the quali- 
ties of bravery and steadfastness and courage ; 
and whose feet Avere toueheeV^ by the garlands 
on the tiaras of the crowd of chieftains (luho 
lowed dotvn hefore Mrn). 


Delwhii-ari, or ihahi svasti, 1. 52,— rot intelli- 


gible. 


His dear son w’^as he Avho Avas possessed ol 
nnecjualled manliness ; who abounded in religion 
and wealth and pleasure ; and Avhose fame Avas 
heightened by caj)turing the banners ot heroes 

through victory in many Avars. 

By him, nanaed D u r g a s a k t i, a field ot 
the measure of fifty nivartanas^ on the north 
side of the city of P u 1 i g e r e, was given for 
the purposes of the perpetual Avorship of the 
Gha^tl|a'o^ S a n k h a- J i n e n d r a, and in order 

to increase- his religions merit. 

The boundaries of it are declared: — On the 
east, {the field called.) K i n n a r i-k s h e t r a ; on 
the south-east, the land of J y 6 s h t h a 1 i n g a ; 
on the south, (the field . called) G h a fc i k a- 
k s li 6 1 1 ' a ; on the south-^rest, the land of the 
merchant D a n d i s a ; on the Avest, the field of 
E, ii m e s V a r a ; on the north-Avest, the field 
of Hob es vara ; on the north, the field of 

I 

S ill des vara; on the north-east, the field of 
B li a 1 1 ii r i. On the east of that, {there is) the 
previously mentioned (field called) K i n n a r i- 
kshetra. 

The property of a god (is called) poison by 
mankind ; poison is not called poison : poison 
kills a single person ; tbe property of a god, 
(if conjiscated, hills) sons and sons’ sons ! 

Third Part. — Lines 61-82. 

Hail ! Victorious is tbe boar-like form that 
AA^as manifested of Vishnu, Avhich agitated 
the ocean, and Avhich had the earth resting on 
the tip of its uplifted right-hand tusk ! 

The dear son of the Great King S r i-P o 1 i- 

o 

k esi V all a b h a, — whose body purified 
by ablutions performed aPfcer celebrating horso- 
saci'ifices, and who adorned the family of the 
glorious 0 h ii 1 u k y a s, Avho are of the kindred 
of M u n a V y a, which is praised over the . 
whole earth ; Avho are the descendants of H ;i- 
r 1 1 i ; who have been, nourished by seven 
mothers, who are the seven mothers of* man- 
kind ; Avho have attained an uninterrupted 
continuity of prosperity through the protection 
of K a r 1 1 ik e y a ; and Avho have all kings 


made subject to them by the (mere) sight of 
the banner of the Boar, Avhich they attained 
through the favour of the holy N a r a y a n a, 
(ivas) S r i-K i r 1 1 i v a r m a, the fiivonritc of 
tbe Avorld, tbe Great King. 

His son Avas S at y as ray a, tbe favourite 


Bliujaq-i'ndraj oi* nd.g-&nclm, ‘ a snake Idiig.^ 

Lit ‘licked.' 
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of tlie world, tlie Great King, tlie supreme 
king’, tlie supreme lord. 

His dear sou w<as V i k r a m a d i t y a- 
S a t y a s r a y a, tke favourite of tlie world, tlie 
Great King’, the supreme king, the supreme 
lord, — who, {lilce Indra), cleft open with the 
thunderbolt which was his prowess the over- 
iveeuiug precipitation of the P Andy a and 
C h o 1 a and Kerala and K a d a m b a and 
other kings, {which v-as Uhe the lofty summits 
of mrnmfains); and 's^^hosc feet were kissed by 
the diadem of the lord of Kunchi, who 
always bowed down before him. 

His dear son -was Vinayadifcy a-S a t y ?i- 
s r a y a, the favourite of the w^'orld, the Great 
King, the supreme king, the supreme lord, the 
most venerable, — wdio was possessed of the 
banner of the sword-edge^^ and all the other 
tokens of supreme dominion, acquired by crush- 
iue; the lord of all the region of the north. 

o o 

His dear son . was V i j a y A d i t y a-S a t y A- 

4 

s r a y a, tbe fiavourite of tlie world, tlie Great 
King, the supreme king, — wbo was flavoured 
with the quality of impetuosity ; wbo drove back 
tbe bauds of his enemies ; and who possessed 
the banner of tbe sword-edge and all the other 
brilliant tokens of sovereignty which indicate 
supreme dominion. 

While the victorious camp of his dear son, 
V i k r a m a d i t y a-S a t y A s r a y a, thefavour- 
ite of the world, the Great King, the supreme 
king, the suiirenie lord, the venerable one, 
whose manhood was increasing day by day; 
who enlarged his dominions by invading the 
territories of his foes ; and the chief flavour of 
whose heroism was (like the scent) of musk and 
of the K i sera plant, — was located at (the city 
of) R a k t a p u r a, — sis liundred and fifty-sis 
of the S a k a years having espired, tbe second 
year of bis increasing and victorious reign being 
current, on tbe day of tliefnll-moon of {the month) 
MAgba, — having embellished the {temi^lc 
called) S a h k li a 1 1 r t li a-v a s a t i of tbe city 
of P u 1 i k a r a, and having repaired tbe white 
Jindlaya {which was an outbuilding) of it, — at 
the request of the merchant B A b ub a 1 i, {which 
was made) for tbe jinrpose of increasing tbe 
worship of J i n a, a field of the measure of half 
a hundred nixartanas by tbe royal measure, laid 

PiiUj'tlie Avord lias various meanings, of which ^the 
sharp edge o'f a s'word’ seems most suitable in such a 
passage as this. . 


out by tbo measure of a cjavijuti^^ to tbe nortli 
of tbe city aud to tbe south of tbe {tank called) 
K a r p a t i-t a t A k a, was given to S r i-V i j a y a- 
d e V a p a 11 d i t A e li a r y a, — who belonged to 
the {sect called) D c v a g a n a of tbe lineage 
of the M u 1 a s a rii g h a ; who was tbe disciple 
of R A m a d e V A c h A r y a, who performed the 
most austere penances, and was a very incarna- 
tion of holy learning and was free from sorrow ; 
who wa-s the lioiise-pupiP^ of J a y a d e v a- 
pandita, who overcame those that opposed 
him in argument ; and "who bad attained single- 
ness of speech and other {riiiallties), — fertile 
pniqiose of repairing breakages and of making 
new einbellisliments and of providing the ob- 
lation, and in order to maintain a ball of 
almsgiving, &c. The boundaries of it are de- 
clared ; —On tbe east, some Sami trees beside 
a white stone on the south of the ‘ stone of the 
Kinnara’ already spoken of. On the west, 
a S a m i tree near a white stone. On the 
north, the boundary comes back to the ‘ stone of 
the Kin n a r a’, already spoken of, from a red 
stone on the east of the tank already referred 
to, {which is reached) from a slightly blne-hlack 

stone. 

It is very easy to give one’s own property ; 
the pi’eservation of {the grant of) another is 
difliciilt ; {if the question is) wdiether giving or 
preserving (is the rnore meritorious act), pre- 
servation is better than giving ! They say that 
poison is not poison ; the property of a god is 

called poison : poison kills a single person ; the 
property of a god, ((/ confiscated, hills) sons 
and sons’ sons ! He is born as a worm in 
ordure for the duration of sixty thousand yeai’s, 
wbo confiscates land that bas been given, 
whether by himself or by another ! 

May tbe scripture of J in a become famous ! 

No. XXXIX. 

At Vol. L, p. 22, of tbe Elliot MS. Collection 

there is given a copy of a stone-tablet inscription 
of tbe Western 0 bal uk y a V i j a y a d i t y a, 
also from the S a ii k b a-b a s t i temple at 
Laksbmeswar. I sent for a tracing of this also, 
with the following results. 

The tablet is about o' S" high by 2' 1' broad, 
and contains 87 lines of writing, more or less 
perfect, in Old Canaresc characters of tbe tenth 

(xciuj/uii, or aaviiMa -, — a inea.Hire of longtli = 2000 


I 

« 


da\u]o>s or 1 hroso^j cir 4000 tlaiula.s or 2 hru^as. 
Antevd^sinj ‘a pupil wlio dwells uoar or iu 


the bouse 


of his teacher.’ 
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century A.n. The average number of letters iu 
the line is about fifty-four. I have no informa- 
tion as to whether there are any emblems at the 
top of the stone. The tracing is not so good as 
the preceding one, and only a portion of the 
entire inscription has been copied, and that im- 
perfectly, in the MS. Collection. I am, therefore, 
unable to edit this tablet, but can give the gene- 
ral contents of it ; which must suffice until the 
original can be examined by some one compe- 
tent to read it, when the greater part of it can 
1)0 satisfactorily deciphered. The tablet includes 
four separate inscriptions, which, from their 
varying dates and the age of the characters, 
must have been copied here from previous stone- 
tablets or copper-plates, for the sake of confirma- 
tion or of preservation. 

First Part . — There are fragments of twenty 
lines, and seven lines, 21 to 27, perfect but 
very inciiffcrently traced, of which I can only 
make out that it is an eaidy Western Ch a In- 
ky a inscription of one of the S a ty a s ray as, 
other than the first of that name. The name of 
the individual king, the date, and the details of 
the grant, are effaced somewdiere between 1. 14 
and 1. 20. 

Second Part . — Commencing with 1. 28 and 
ending in 1. 53 is the Western Chalukya 
inscription copied in the MS. Collection. It is 
well preserved, and the whole of it conld be 
edited from the oiuginal stone. It caiuies the 
genealogy from Polikesivallabha, i.e. 
Pul ike si L, down to Vijayaditya- 
S a t y ii s r a y a, and records that in the thirty- 
fourth year of his reign, “six centuries and 
fifty-one of the S aka years” having expired, 
on the full-moon of the month P h a 1 e: u n a, 

O • ^ 

while Ms victorious camp was at the city of 
II a k t a p u r a, he gave the village of K a r- 
cl a m a, on the south of the town of P u 1 i k a r a, 
to his father’s priest U dayadevapandita, 
also called Kiravadyapan dita, who was 
the house-pupil of 3 r 1 p u j y a p a d a and be- 
longed to the D e V a g a u a sect of the M u 1 a- 
s a ih gh a lineage, for the benefit of the temple 
of S a h k h a- J i n e n d r a at the city of P u 1 i- 
k ar a. The date is in 11. 42-4, and reads : 

Salca-va?'^ 


slitshv=cctUeslm 

f 

vatsare chatm-trimsc varttamuae Srt-Ilaldapu- 
ram~Lulhivasati vijaya'sJcaihdhdodre PhdlfjUfja- 
mdse pcour?pmndsijam. The day of the week 
is not given. 

Third Part . — Commencing in I. 

O 

ending with 


r o 
r) r) 


Kind 

1. G8, is anothei* G a h g a or 
K o 11 g u inscription of king G a h g a-K a n- 
darpa. Here, again, though the tracing is 
very indifferent, the original is evidently very 
well preserved. Like the first part of the pi*e- 
ceding inscription, No. XXXVIII. , it is dated 
in the Vibhava saiiwatsara, “ eight centuries 
of years, in the era of the 3 aka kings, and 
ninety (years), having expired.” It records a 
grant of land at the city of Puli g e r c ti^ 
the same person as in the first part ot Ho. 

XXXVIII., Jay a dev a, on account of tlu' 
temple of S a li k h a-J i n 6 u d r a. Tlic date is 
in 11. 62-3, and reads : — Salca-nr'q^a-ldl-dlifa- 


scmvatsara-kdeslw^ashtasu 


nuvaty-uitarealiH 


inavurttarndne Vihliava-samvatsarL The mouth, 
the lunar day, and the day of the week, arc nor, 
given. Undoubtedly it is a grant of the sam (3 
king wlio is called M a i‘ a s i hi h a d e v a in t,he 
first part of Ho. XXXVIII. 


Fourth Fart . — Commencing with 1. Gi) 


IS 


another Western Chalukya inscription. 
Here, again, the tracing, though very indilfer- 
ent, shows that lines 69 to 82 are well pre- 
served ; below that, there are marks to indicate 
five lines of which the characters arc too faint, 
to be traced. It carries the genealogy fi'oni 
PolikcHvallabha down to V i n a y a- 
d i t y a-S a t y a, s r a y a, and records a grant 
made by him to some AcMrya of the Dev a- 
g a n a sect of the M u 1 a s a rh g h a lineage, on 
the fnll-moon of the month M a'g h a, in the 
fifth or the seventh year of his reign, “ six 
centuries and eight of the S a k a years having 
expired”, while his victorious camp was at the 
city of R a k t a p n r a. The date is in 11. 77-8, 
and reads ; — Asht'Ottara-sliat-chhatesliu Saha- 
varsliikJiv=atUeshu jpravartta ( frtldha) in dna- 

vijaya-rdjya-ijamchama-(? saptama)-samvatsarr 
Sii-BaJcta-pitram=adhivasati vljaya-slcandhdvdre 
Mdejha-mds'e paurnnamdsydm. Here, again, the 
day of the week is not given. 
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tractiug parties consider tliemselveSj and are 
thought by others, to have formed an offensive 
and defensive alliance. The essence of the bond 
is that in evil report or good report, for weal 
or woe, the newly created brothers are to stand 
by each other, and seek each other's welfare. 
A-ccording to the theoiy, loss or injury should 
be accepted, rather than by any action to aflect 
adversely the interests of the brother by the 
sacred food. The basis of the friendship is 
unequivocally a religious one. Anything done 
to aid or help forward the aims of the ‘ brother’ 
is regarded in the li^ht of homage to Jagannath. 

o o c o 

Like most things in India, from Fairs to Thagi, 
the people have, to their owm satisfaction, man- 
aged to combine the service of ‘ God and 
mammon.’ Priciidsliips aualogou.s iu their fea- 
tures, such a,s those that derive their sanction 
from the holy ■'vater of the Ganges, the Tulsi 
i'eaf, and other sacred objects, are found else- 
v.iiere iu India ; but for the most part they 
a’ce rather the amnscmeiit and interest of 
women than the business of men, and nowhei’e 
do such ties appear to have developed into an 
histitution embracing in its effects both private 
relations and public affairs. Although I -would 
!)'e the last to urge that an unselfish longing for 
true friendship, strengthened by a tie held pecu- 
liarly sacred, may not often be tlie motive that 
i'aipels to the union, its aspects as exhibited to 
outsiders are strictly utilitarian. There seems 
now none of the chivalrous spirit -v’hich still 
lights up the Ectkshhandan custom of Raj- 
mitana. There the 2,ift of the bracelet makes 

I W 

tl:e recipient first and most important — the 
champion of the donor’s honour and fair name, 
and the givei’, in the highest sense, a sister. 
However pure the idea out of which the onaM- 
■prasdd brotherhood grew, the tie is not unfre- 
qiiently debased to unworthy purposes. Au 
avowedly selfish object in entering into the 
contract is now the mle rather than the excep- 
tion. Once formed, the union is supposed to be 
uuvseverable, and should be maintained by the 
interchange of amenities from time to time 
between the ‘brothers.’ In jn’actice, however, 
where some specific purpose was the end sought, 
this accomplished, the tie is commonly alloAved 
to sink into abeyance. 

I have not been able to ascertain that the 
custom prevails elsewhere in India, except in 
Lower Bengal, where it is said to occur, though 


rarely. In Sambalpur it is so common and s(> 
widely spread as to engage attaition from an- 
administrative point of view. On taking charge 
of the district, the recurrence of the word 
mccluiprasdcl in official documents struck me. 
I was warned that one person could not btj 
trusted in relation to some one else, because 
he was his inalidprasdd. In cases before the 
courts the evidence of witnesses is almost daily 
objected to and discredited, on the score that 
they are onahuprasdds of the persons in whose 
favour they are deposing. The most experi- 
enced native officials have assured me that the 
uncorroborated testimony of a known vialid- 
prasdd must at least be looked on with suspicion. 
Unfortunately no individual is restricted in tlie 
number of his mahdprasdds; men of Aveodtli or in- 
fluence have many, and, as might be expected, 
native Government officials, from their positioTi, 
are eagerly desired. Rumour also sa3^s that the 
tie is bought aud sold. Instances are known of 
the connexion being established on the eve of a 
trial, to secure the neutralization of hostile evi- 
dence. Practically, then, in the daily life of the 
people the custom has almost come to assuraev 
the character of a business arrano^ement. Some 

O 

warrant for this may be found iu tlie well-known 
couplet — 

‘‘ Sivra nara nmni Id yalii riti 
Svartlia lags Mren saba pritid' 
which, freely translated, might run — 

‘‘ Gods, men and sages to this assent, 

That all love and friendshij^ for private^ 
ends is meant.” 

In addition to purposes less excusable, the tie 
is often utilized for more legitimate ends, such 
as to make up a long-standing quarrel, or to 
borrow money. In the latter case the lender 
■ feels that a loan to the malidprasdd has a security 
which an ordinary transaction would not offer. 
When means are available, such an application 
is seldom refused. 

The development of the malidprasdd tie as 
visible in Sambalpur is far from healthy, and 
unquestionably, in many points of view, has a 
pernicious effect on the habits of the people. It 
adds to the difficulties of the courts by contri- 
buting another to the many under-currents, the 
force and strength of which are difficult to stem 
or to gauge. The indigenous native officials 
seem peculiarly imbued with a lust for this 
sacred friendship ; and it may be questioned if 
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among them there is a single individual Avhose 
mahdprasdds n,ve not in a measure proportionate 


to his position and standing in the Government 
service. Tlie ceremonies observed vdien the 
tic is contracted arc sufficiently simple. When 
tlie position , of the parties warrants it, the 
occasion is recognized as one of rejoicing ; guests 
are invited, and often comparatively large sums 
of money are spent in largesse, gifts to Brldi- 
inans, and costly presents are exchanged be- 
tween the -inaJuqmisdtls, It docs not appear 
that any ritual or religious ceremonies are pre- 
scribed as necessary to the occasion. When two 
pei-'sons agree to ^ sit in mahdprasdd,' as it is 
called, they bathe, and the Vedic rite of Kalsa 

4 

pnjd may or may not be performed. The parties 
then sit opposite one another ; one holding in 
his joined palius a portion of the holy food 
drops it into the hands of the otlier, held below 
to receive it; the position of the hands is then 
reversed, and the first liolder now receives the 
food from the second. This is done seven times ; 
each person then eats a small poidion of the 
malidpramd. The new-made brothers embrace, 
and the ceremony is com 2 :)lGte. The operation 
of passing the mahdprasdd from the hands of 
one to the other is accompanied by appropriate 
exju’essions, such as ‘ I throw myself upon 
you,’ ‘ I seek protection from you,’ ‘ I abandon 
all cause of quarrel,’ ‘I will never cause yon 
any harm,’ ‘ I will aid you,’ &c. &c. Even 
this amount of ceremony is clearly not essential 
to the due contraction of the tie. The commoner 
form is for each party to eat in company a small 
})ortion of the sacred food, and then and there 
each to acknowledge the other as his inalid- 
prasdd.. The necessary condition underlying 
the bond is faith in the great Jagannatli, and 
acceptance of his presence as manifested in the 


sacred food. It is said that on occasions 
Muhammadans have not scrupled to contract the 
obligation with Hindus. However repugnant 
to a true follower of Islam such a profession of 
belief in the great idol at Puri may be, in Sam- 
ba! pui*, and probably throughout Orissa, the 
bulk of the Aluliammadans are strongly imbued 
with the spirit of Hinduism. Unconsciously 
perhaps, but none the less certainly, the mind 
often takes up much of the colour of its sur- 
roundings, and a latent belief may redeem the 
obligation from the grossness of open perjury. 
It is related that, in times gone hy, a Euroi^ean 
lady, ill anxiety about the health of one dear to 
her, Avas induced to propitiate S a ,m 1 a i, the 
blood-loving goddess, at Sambalpnr. 

When the tie is once formed the parties 
cease to mention each otlier’s names, using 
imstead the title malhdprasdd. Similaidy the 


parents and 



milra 


Did 




&c , 


C 


are called Tiiiim bujja, 

‘ friend’s 


friend’s 



mot.her,'' &c., — and tlic kinsmen of eacli are 
supi^osed to stand in tire same relation to the 
newly constituted brother. The connexion thus 
formed is said in some instances to have con- 
tinued to unite families for more than one gene- 
ration. Blood relations and persons of tlie 
same name are by usage debarred from con- 
tracting this friendship. On the death of a 
■muhdp>rasdd the family of the survivor not un- 
frequcntly mourn as for a relative. 

Such is a brief view of this curious custom. 
Much may yet remain to reward inquirers more 
competent and Avith greater opportunities. As 
it aflects public business it is doubtless of some 
importance, while if in describing it any light 
has been thrown on the inner life and feelings 
of the people, the sketch may in that measure 
be not altoo'ether Avantino* in instruction. 

O O 


TRADITIONARY ACCOUNT OF KALIDASA. 

BY THE LATE LAVAJI YASUDEVA TULLU, M.A., LL.B.’ 


What little can be gleaned from popular 
or traditionary accounts of Kfilidasa cannot 
fail to interest, liowmAmr inaccurate or scanty - 
the sources of our information. For this 
reason, I give the following traditionary ac- 
count : — 

K a 1 i d a, s a was born a Brahman, and was 
left an orphan by the 'sudden death of both 
bis parents, when he was scarcely six months 


old. In this helpless condition, he was seen by 
a cowherd, AAffio brought him up as a member of 
his family till he was eighteen years of age. 
The natural beauty and delicate make of his 
pei’son, distinguished him from the rest of the 
family, as one presumably born of superior 
lineage. But having had no education he was 
little better than the illiterate class of people 
among Avhom he was brought up. 
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Now tlie king of tlie country liad a daughter^ 
who was the most beautiful and accomplished 
lady of the age. Having arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, slie would accept no one as her husband 
who was not versed in all the arts and sciences. 


ing to her of his own head if she did not voucli" 
safe to bestow upon him the gift of learning. 
The goddess Kali took pity on the Avorsliipper 
and his bride, and marked upon his tongue tlu 
lettei's which endowed him with a 


Such a man could not be found. And several | ready wit in speaking and versifying. He 




kings and princes that came to ask her hand after the young Brahman became known to the 
had to return disappointed, much against the Avorld as Kalidasa, or Hhe devotee of Kalt/ a?u] 

4 

wall of her father, who had proposed them one 
Sifter another for her choice. Thus the king 
got tired, and resorted to his minister for 
advice. The minister^ said, “ Your higlmess's 
daughter is impetuous and self-willed ; as she 
has already refused so many persons, who 
have been proposed for her, I feel sure she is 
destined to be married to an idiot. If your 

I 

bighness permits, I vdll practise my art and 
find out a person who wmuld suit her.” The 
kiug consented, and tlie minister while sitting 


upon his terrace, saw a beautiful man in a cow- 
herd’s attire, retuiming home from the woods 
with his cows. He beckoned to him, and the 
man accordingly w^ent to him. The minister 
was glad to see that he had lighted on the ob- 
ject of his search, and next day reported the 
event to the king, who w^as glad to hear it. It 
was afterwards communicated to the princess 

that a learned Brahman had come from Banaras 

# 

to court lier, and tliat lie bad numerous pupils 
and followers equally learned with himself. 
With her permission, the new Brahman, the 
minister’s irrotege^ was brought to the palace 
richly dressed with a number of pupils and 
followers. These last were examined by the 
paiidits of the court, and were found to he 

4 

invincible in their arguments. Thus the prin- 
cess was deceived, and fixed her choice upon 
the handsome youth, who was quite illiterate. 
The marriage was accordingly solemnized, but, 
not long after, the princess discovered her mis- 
take. Then with a sword she threatened to 
kill him, if he did not reveal to her the truth. 
This was soon told, ^and the bridegroom felt 
ashamed of his total ignorance and utter in- 
equality with the accomplished princess. The 
princess was a favourite devotee of the goddess 
Kali, and at her advice he proceeded to the 
temple of that deity, worshipped her with devo- 
tion, and ultimately promised to make an offer- 

^ Vusanti, tlis dani^liter of BliimasuMa, king of Y&*A- 
nasi : Ind. Ant. vol. lY. p. 103 . — Ed. 

“ Yararuchi — tit sup. 

2 This is substantially the same account as is transmitted 



mce- 




his original name became lost.” 

Kalidasa, Avith bis ueAV gift of learning, re- 
turned to the pi'incess, who Avas almost in 
raptures at seeing her Imsbaud thus endowed. 
Kalidasa also felt conscious of the o'reat chauc’c 

o o 

in himself, and ascribed it all to the princess, to 
Avhom he felt very grateful for Iicr advice, and 
even threats. Henceforth he regarded her as 

O 

his mother and preceptor, and vowed to treat 
her as such. The luiucess greAv wrotli at this, 
and cursed him by saying, Tbou sbalt laoot 
tliy death at the hands of a woman.” 
forth Killidasa led a single life, although it is 
said, he spent a great deal of liis time in tlu 
company of courtezans and persons of low 
degree. It AAms here he enjoyed those pleasures 
he so vividly describes in his poems, and more 
especially in his Biiti Sadiluim and iirihtjdra~ 
tilalm. 

With reference to the 199th verse in the hrst 
book of the Panchatantra (Calcutta edition), it 
is said that Bhavabhuti, who led an ascetic life, 
passing by the house of a courtezan, happened 
to say the first half — 

Krdidiisa, who was just then inside, very Avittily 
completed the verse, saying 


a 


With reference to verse 17 of the ^iriiigdra- 
tilalca the folloAAung is a traditionary account : 
Once upon a time it happened that king Bhoj 
uttered the line : 

frgTTRrR : ^ ^ g- 

aud asked if any of his pan'dits could complete 
the verse. None in the court could do it, as 
Kalidasa had for some reason concealed him- 
self in the house of his mistress, and was absent 
from court. A large reward was ofi'ered to 
any one who should complete it. Kalidasa 

by Taranatha, given in Ind. Ant. vol. lY. pp. 103, 104, and 
conf. p. 363; also vol. I. p. 245; vol. III. pp. ^34, 81; 
vol. lY. p. 84 . — Ed. 
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iheard tliis, but, not choosing to discover himself 
in public, merely wrote on a wall the other 
half- 




His mistress read tlie complete verse, and 
wishing to appropriate the prize to herself, and 
to gain the credit of having completed the verse, 
was tempted to kill her lover, thus falfilling 
the curse pronounced upon Kcllidasa by the 
princess. 

Kfilidasa Avas a great traveller, as appears 
from his correct knoAvledge of places'*' as de- 
scribed in his poem of the MegJia-chda, Once 
it happened that Kalidfisa, Bhavabhiiti, and 

Dauclin travelled together on a pilgrimage to 
^ - 

S r i-R a h g a p u r i, near Trichiniipalli, to see 


Bhavabhuti : — 

drj^ifiTqRrjr^rr 

R5T g5T 

Dan din 


tif jirgisfJT jJRTT : q-#g:jfF^^fr 

f^5:r rtgrw 

On another occasion, a learned pandit named 
Damaruka, came to the court of the kiusf, and 

o ’ 

challenged the pandits to complete a verse, the 
first line of which was — 


the shrine of Sri Ranganatha, or Vishnu lying 
on Sesha. Each of them composed in honour 
of the deity a verse characteristic of his own 
peculiar style : 

Kalidasa 

> 

Hi5rf ; TF^irf HRnrfr 

qHJrTHf?FlTR:T TFE gr^EFFESrH, 

^FHR gr'^FT^FHf f^rr'W sir jtft ^r. 


3TiTrrd'#5rf^ : TiTFrH^H'fen'frfwSr^frlrr'iT : 

None could do it but Kalidasa, who added the 
following lines : 




Tdr irrd: ^ 

Such is the account of Kalidasa handed down 

'^•6* by a line of preceptors to pupils, 
and generally current in Mhaisur (Mysore). 
I am indebted for it to Pandit Ramannjacharya, 
Sanskrit Teacher in the Inclor High 'School, 
who had it from his preceptor, the late Sajja- 
yacharya, the well-known rhetorician of Mysore,^ 


FATHER THOMAS ESTBYAO, S.J. 

BY P. M. MASGARENHAS. 


According to Father Francis de Sousa, S.J. 
{07'iente Conquistado, tom. II. p. 29), Father EstevaS 
( Stephens, or Stevens) was a native of London, and, 
according to the Rev. Theodore Hauser, S.J. 
{Bombaij Catholic Ewamhier, No. 43, 1875), Father 

Estevao was born in Wiltshire. His father, Thomas 

% 

Stevens, was a London merchant, and sent him 
for his studies to New College, Oxford. In the 
year 15/5 he was in the noviciate of the Society of 
Jesus at St. Andrew’s in Rome, where he spent 
four years ; during the two last he was most 
probably engaged in the study of philosophy. 
F. Estevao was sent to Goa, which he reached 
on the 24th October 1579. “Thomas Stephens,” 
says the Rev. Philip Anderson (Hw^ory of the 
Settlgment of the English in Western India, pp. 6, 
7), ‘*is the first Englishman of whom we are 
sui’ethat he visited the western shores of India. 
"When there he was only known as a Jesuit, 
but he had been originally educated at New 

* Goaf. Monier Williams, TFisdom o/ the Hindus, p. 861, 
note. — E d. 

^ La.ssen and Monier Williams place Kalidasa in the third 
century A. D,, Weber in the third or sixth, and Dr. Bhan 


College, Oxford. On the 4th April 1579 ho 
sailed from Lisbon, and the following October 
reached Goa, where he lived many years. A letter 
which he wrote to his father, a London merchant, 
soon after his arrival, is printed in Hakluyt’s 
Collectio7i of Voyages. It contains not only a par- 
ticular and interesting description of his perilous 
navigation round the Cape, but many sage re- 
marks are made in quite a mercantile spirit on the 
state of Portuguese trade, of which he evidently 
desires that his countrymen should obtain a share. 
The reader is surprised to find a Roman ecclesias- 
tic entering with such eagerness and penetration 
into commercial affairs. Pi'obably Stephens' a,d- 
• vices were the s trongest indu cement s whi ch 
London merchants had been offered to embark in 
Indian speculations, and certainly they began from 
this period to fit out expeditious for the East.” 
“The narrative of his travels,” says Dr. Pope 
[Text-Book of Indian History, p. 244), “ excited 


Daji in the sixth. See M. Williams, TF^sdom o/ tlie Hin- 
dus, pp. 474, 475, and Conf. Trans. Interiuit. Cong. Orienr. 
1874, p. 254; Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Sac. vol. YL pp. 19, 
207; LQ>33en, Alterth II. 1157 (or 2nd ed. 1170 ). — Ed. 
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immense interest in England.” Mill {History of 
Lidia, vol. I. p. 12) says that Stephens wrote an 
account of his voyage, which was read withaAndity, 
raid contributed to swell the general current of en- 
terprise which now ran so vehemently towards India 
^^Harris’s Voijc(r/es,To\. I.p. 875). Muiway [British 
India, vol. I. p. 151) states that SteAmns sent home 
a most favourable report of the fertility of the re- 
gion in which Goa was placed, the opportunities it 
aftorded for trade, and the liberality with which the 


1. Arte da Llurjua Canarini: Art ot tliC' 
Kanai’cse {i.o. Kohkaiii) Language, by baibi'v 
Thomas Estevao. Printed in the Colleg'c of Sn 
Ignatius at Rachol, in Goa,, in 16-iO, Avith additions 
by Father Diego Ribeiro, S.J., and lour other 
Priests of the same Society. Only two copies of 
the original edition arc known to exist. 

O 

2. Douti'ina Chrlstaa cm Liiiyua Lraliinn aa - 
Ganarhni^Le, Kohkani), ordeniada a wuou'/b'o dn 
dialofjo iKtra ensiniav os raeninos, Itachol, Sro. 


port was Opened to vessels of every nation. Father Christian Doctrine in Rrahinan-Kaiiaresc Lan- 

E.^tevao is the only Jesuit who ever worked guage, arranged in dialogues to tcacli children, 

in the missions of India before the suppression of 8vo, KachoL This Catechism is a translation ol 

the Societ 3 u He represented his nation worthily, that of Father Marcos Jorge, coininouly known 

as well his zeal as by his learning and obliging under the name of its improver, Father Master 


maimers. 


tlccordlng to Anderson (p. 7), (Francis) Pyrard 


Ignacio Martins. 

3. Bisciirso sohvc a Vinda dc Jesus Christo v.osno 
fie Laval, who was a prisoner at Goa in 1608, Sedvetdov aoMuudo,divi.dido cindous Trafiulos, lu lo 
suacos that Stcplicns Avas then rector of a college Fadre Thomas Esievao, Inrjle::, da Com])anh la d‘: 

[Ol Rachol) ill Salsebte — by which he probably 

means tlic province of that name in the Goanese our Saviour into the World, divided into two trea 
roppitorv. The Eno-lish Jesuit was a kind-hearted tises, by Father Thomas EstevaS, of the Society 


Jesus: Discourse on the Coming of Jesus Christ 


of Jesus, an Englishman. 


This famous book 


(■; 


2(k.h and 25th January 158-k John Hugh van 


a 


nd a chief means of converting the island of 


and trucjricnd in need to several of his country- 
men, who within the space of a few years found 'of religious instruction is a selection from the 

their way to India.’' [Eistoire Geaerale des Voy- It is entitled a Pnrd-na, and is an 'ahvidg- 

ncr-s, par C. A. Walckenaer— Hakluyt’s Fo//- I'^ent of the books, accompanied by oxplamitory 

cg'' 5 .) Two English travellers, John Newbory remarks and a good account of the m}-sl:erics oi: 

and Ralph Fitch, were intimately acquainted with incarnation, passion, and resurrection ol our 

F. Stephens and received many favours from him Saviour, Father Thomas EstavaS Avrotchis work 

turiug their stay at Goa, Their letters are dated 1614. It was afterwards revised, in IGU, hy 

Father Fr. Caspar of St. Miguel, of the Order 

Linschoten (born 1553 and died 1633), a Dutch of St. Francis of Assisi. The Avork was printed in 
rraveller, who was a page to the Archbishop of 1C2G, 1649, and 1654. In Kanara there are only 

( roa, D. F. Vicente de Fonseca, and came out with ^ manuscripts, -of 1000 pages in folio, and it is 

i;is Grace in 1533, praises very much the kindness understood by those who know the Marathi or 

of F. Stephens. Amongst . the missionaries of higher dialect of the Konkani laiigungc, in Avhich 

those days he was one of the most distinguished, it is written. The Avork was dcdiciitcd to D. Fr. 

Christovao de Sa c Lisboa, Arclibishop of Goa 
Saisette, near Goa. His thorough knowledge of and Primate of tlie East, on the 29th April 1616. 

Koiikani language, joined to a great zeal for All the three editions of this excellent AVork were 

tlie salvation of .souls, fitted him best for the approved by the ecclesiastical authorities at Goa. 

mission of Saisette, which was considered the most Father Francisco Vieira, Provincial of tlie Society 

difficult the Society had up to that time under- of Jesus at Goa, appi'oved it on the 22ud Juno 

taken in any part of the world. Father Stephens 1615. It is divided into two treatises ov inird- 

must have been still young when he reached nas, the first of which contains licenses, dodi- 

Goa, and apparently a scholastic only. He spent cation, introduction, and 36 cantos. Tlie second 

forty years on the mission of Goa, as Mulbauer treatise, divided into four parts, contains 59 cantos, 

remarks {Geschlchte dor Inditschen Missionen, re- The whole of the work has 11,018 strophes, 4296 

f erring to the History of the Society by Orlandini). of which belong to the first inwdna, and 6722 to 

Father Stephens died in the year 1619, probably the second. Father Pa-scoal Gomes de Faria, Priest 

at Kachol, and must have reached a good age; 

for if,” says Father Hauser, “ we suppose him 
to have been at least twenty-five years of age 
when he came to India, he was about sixty-five 
or about seventy years when he died.” The 
following works were published by this English 
J esuit : 


the 


of the Order and Habit of St. Peter, a native of 
athim, in the parish of H. Sra. de G uadalupe, of 
the island of Goa, added in the year 1722 two 
hundred and thirty-seven strophes to cantos 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, and 51 of the second treati.se (sec 


X 

Unsaio Eistorico da Lingua Concani, pp. 119-120, 
por Senhor J. H. da Cunlia Eivara). 
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16 and xv. 26, they change TrapaKAT^roj into ttc- 

PlkXvto^ and apply it to Muhammad, as they make 
])im also ’ the last^ vrho ^ shall be first’ iiiMait, xx. 
9, 10, 16. The other texts referred to him are 
Isaiah xlii. 1,7, 17, &c. ; Ixiii. 1, 6, &c.; Ban. vi. 
16, 14 ; John xxi. 7, 13, &c. ; and Rev. vi. 4. 

The teaching and duties are presented in a 
series of quotations from the Koran, classified 
under various heads, such as God, Angels, In- 
spired Books, The Gospel, the Koran, Jesus Christ, 

4 

Muhammad, The worship of one God, Social 
Duties, Infidels, Unbelievers, Purgatory, Hell, 
Paradise, Prayers, &c, &c. It is evident that in 
such an arbitrary arrangement there is a danger 
of representing the religion under an aspect 
which is not strictly a correct one ; it is apt to 
bring into strong prominence, for example, the ethi- 
cal teaching of scattered and incidental precepts, 
while, unless the classification were far more com- 
prehensive than M. de Tassy has attempted to 
make it, many ethically important features, such 
as tlio position of woman, slavery, the discipline 
of the heart and will, private virtues, &c., may 
be left out. Yet this treatment has its uses, as it 
brings together all that is said in the Koran on 

4 

each of a number of important topics, from which 
Vv e can at once judge* pf the character of ifcs teach- 
ing respecting each individually, and, as the 
arrangement is pretty exhaustive of the contents 
of the book, we see at once the areas that it leaves 
entirely blank. 

The second treatise is a translation of the 
Turkish RicdM-i Berkevi, a religious catechism 
written in the sixteenth century, treating chiefly 
of dogma and morality, but mixed with minute 
details on ablutions and rules respecting prayers. 
The third section is a Sunni Euchology, translated 
from the Hidayat-ul Isldm^ which is known in 
India both in an Arabic and a Persian version, 
and contains most of the prayers in use, the 
Suras from the Koran employed in prayer, the 

4 

Fatihas, and special prayers used in the pilgrim- 
ages to Makka and Medinah. The fourth and 
last division of the volume is a memoir on the 
special features of the Muhammadan religion in 
India, di'awn from Hindustani works, and gives a 
pretty full account of the feasts and principal 
bdlncs of the Indian Musulmaus. M. de Tassy 
has given us an interesting, instructive, and 
valuable addition to the literature of the subject, 
though, like most books written by those who 
ktLOW Muhammadanism only from its literature, 
the author, by dwelling principally on its better 
features, gives a more favourable view of it than 
it really deserves. 

♦ 

The small volume by Mr. Stobart is an excellent 
handbook,- at once popular in its style and ac- 


] \ 
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curate in its condensed details of facts. It ojienv 
with a brief but clear outline of the GcM:)gra[)l]y. 
Early History, Ethnology, and Ecligion ui' the 
Arabian Peninsula; then the bulk ol the book 
is devoted to the life and teaching of the Pro- 
phet and this is followed by a chapter on 
Islam, and another on its spread, after which thf: 
author sums up briefly and honestly on some cl 
those features which more forcibly strike w 
Western observer. It is not intended as a work 
of original research, hut the author has sclcctou 
and employed the most trustworthy JDwi' 0 ])Ci 
authors on the subject, and by confining himseii' 
chiefly to a narrative of facts, has produci'd 
volume full of information, and the best iutroiluC' 
tion to a knowledge of Islam and its founder tliat: 
we know of. 

“However much, under the then dograb.eii 
condition of Arabia,” he remarks, “ tin: code 
of Mahomet was a gift of. value, and howcvoi' 
much it may have succeeded in banishing those 
fiercer vices which naturally accompany iguor- 
auce and barbarism, still can it bo forgotten ur 
how dear a price the boon was acquired ? In the 
place of temporary and remediable evils .... the 
nation was delivered captive to the guidance ol 
an unchangeable law, which, whatever tlio excel- 
lence oE some of its precepts, poisons domestic. 
life, stifles honest inquiry, crushes tho riglit of 
private judgment, has hitherto been found, and is 
essentially, incompatible with constitutional free- 
dom, and has been followed by that train of 
national degradation and evil which the story of 
the past and the example of tho pi*escnt show to 
be the constant, and it would seem the inevitable, 
attendants wherever Islam holds sway. History, 
indeed, but too truly records that the faith, oi 
Mahomet is altogether powerless to eimoblo or to 
regenerate a nation. The partial and specious 
reforms which it may effect are vitiated by tho 
fact that they serve to exclude the highest ; and 
as the inner life of families, the whole tone oi; 
society, and the intellectual and moral standard 
of a people depend on the principles diffused by 
the ruling religion, it seems, from past experience, 
hopeless to expedft that Islam will ever cease to 
be what it has hitherto proved, the most formid- 
able obstacle to the dawn of a progressive and 
enlightened civilization.” 






4 

The book is one of a series published by the 
Christian Knowledge Society on “ Non-Christian 
Eeligious Systems,” is illustrated by a map 
showing the limits of the Muhammadan empire 
at its greatest extent under the early Khalifs in 
the 8th century, the present limits of the empire, 
and the spread of the religion, and has an excel- 
lent index, fitting it for easy reference- 
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HINDU AND JAINA REMAINS IN BIJAPUR AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 

BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 



T must serve for excuse for the extreme roug'li- 
ness of the following notes that they are 
derived from such observations as could be made 
in the scanty leisure of a Famine Officer. Apo- 
!ogy would seem almost as much required for 
meddling at all with, a region which has already 
been in such hands as those of Colonel Meadows has been imagined, a mere pillar of illumination 

Taylor, Messrs. Fergusson, Fleet, and Saiikara {dipmdla)^ or a Idt supporting a single figure, 


this form may have been used in the building, 
or at least that it was known to the artist as a 
structural device. Thei’e is also in this end a 
deep and wide square mortice-hole, showing- 
that the pillar was meant to support some pon- 
derous stone superstructure. Had it been, as 


-t. 

u 


PAndurang Pandit, but tbe fact is that the I should have expected a narrower hole ; bu 

attention of the two former gentlemen has been at any rate I know of no lut, dipriidla, or Jaina 

chiefly attracted by the magnificent works of the shrine-pillar having the square and massive 

A di 1 S h a hi kings, while the two latter have form of this shaft, nor do I believe that any 

been busied rather with inscriptions than with Indian architect would have used so unsuitahle 


a 




-a 

I 


rchitecture. I hope, therefore, that I may be a form, for that purpose, 
able at least to indicate tbe materials for a new Close to this pillar stands a slightly orna- 
md interesting chapter in the architectural his- mented base, generally supposed to belong to it. 

tory of the Dekhan. In proportions it is indeed suitable, being 88 

It seems certain, from the number and variety inches square and 44 deep to as far as I couhl 
of the remains, that the site or neighbourhood excavate, — probably, from the proportions, 8 or 
of modern Bij ap ur was occupied, before the 10 moi'e below this. Examination, however, 
Muhammadan invasion, by a group of temples of shows on its upper surface the mark, not o 
considerable size and beauty ; and that one, at such a shaft as I have described, but of an 
least, was of high antiquity will be proved, I octagonal drum of 13 1 inches to the side; which, 
think, by tbe description of the finst fragment after some search, I found built into a guard- 
which I'^bave to notice. This is the shaft of a house platform belonging to the inner gate ot 
column lying outside the east gate of the citadel, the citadel, about fifty yards oif, and which, I 
nearly opposite the old Kotwiil Chauri. It is am tolerably certain, belongs to a CliAlukya 

building of the 11th or 12th century, which I 

besides a basal tenon of 9 inches. Of this gi’eat shall have occasion to notice further on. It is 

mass 11 feet 10 inches and the tenon are in one indeed, not only possible, hut probable, tnat zho 

building, of which the great prostrate shaft is 

now the sole remnant, served as a quai-ry to the 

Chalnkya architects ; but, if so, they completely 


8 feet square throughout, and 14 feet long. 


block. Just above the moulding this is so 
finely united to another length of 2 feet 2 inches 
that the point of a hunting-knife can hardly be 
got into tbe joint; and in fact the shaft has 
hitherto enjoyed the reputation of a monolith. 

The moulding, as will be seen from the ac- 
companying sketch, is of a festooned pattern 
common to the caves of Badiimi and the Durga 
Dewal, at Aihole, only sixty-five miles away. 
The square massiveness of the pillar agrees with 
this indication ; and, so far as one is justified in 
assigning a date to a solitary fragment, I must 
conclude that this pillar belonged to a building 
nearly contemporary with tbe Durga Deval — 
that is, certainly not later than the 7th century. 
It may be added that the upper end is finished 
with an ornamental bevel showing tbe distinc- 
tive double flexure of tbe Dravidian cornice ; 
from which it is permissible to conjecture that 


re-wrought the materials. 


Their successors, however, — the earliest Mu- 
sulman invaders, — were less industrious, and 
erected in the citadel of Bijapur three buildings 
composed as far as possible of the fragments of 
Hindu temples. The first of these is a small 
colonnade, probably meant for a guard-house, or 
shelter for witnesses, petitioners, and otiier 
loiterers about the citadel. It requires no 
further individual notice, but must be under- 
stood as included in the scope of remark s touch- 
ing these appropriated materials as a whole. 

The second was certainly the oorps de garde of 
the main gate of the citadel. It consists ot two 
or three arcaded chambers and veranda.hs, in. 
some of which fragments of ancient Hiiada 
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pillars support arches, ■while others are uti- 
iised lu the trabeate Hiuda style. The former 
method suggests what might have happened 
hero, had it not been for the importation of a 
purely arcuate masonry style by the Western 
A d i 1 S h a li i dynasty and their foreign follow- 

Similar adaptations occur at one or two 
)ther places in the district, notably at D h o I- 
e r, on the Bluma ; but the general question 
can be more fitly discussed at the close of this 
article. This guard-house contains no less than 
four inscriptions in the Halle Kanadi, or old 
Kanarese character, all incised on the supra- 
bases of columns. The oldest inhabitant” 
assured me that all four had been copied for 
Sir Bartle Ih^ere. Two of them are mention- 
ed in the Architectural Committee’s account of 
Bijapiir (p. G5) — one as recording that Mu la 
iJ’ e V a 1 * a C h n 1 u Ic y a made a grant to 


clitferent i^oints of view, and described it as 
separate buildings, viz. as a Hindu Agrahai':; 




temple of hfa r a s i li h a in Saliviihana Sake 


and as a Musulmun mosque (pp. Gu-GG). Tl'o 
latter is the correct designation. It consists oi 
a rectangular courtyard, flanked riglit and leil; 
by blank walls, faced by a pillared facade, ami 
having at the rear or western side a pilliiroel 
wall with mihrdl)^ or azimuth niche, .-uni 

4 

omnihar, or pulpit. There are fragmentary in- 
scriptions in the Persian, Nagari, and Ivauareso 
characters. The Goveimmont Reporters mentior^. 
the second only (or condense the whole, for thev 
are not explicit), as expressing that in SalivuhaiiM 
Sake 1242 M a I i k K a i*i m n’d-cl i n K h a n built 
tlie mosque, — Revaya, carpenter of Salliaodagt- 
(probably Salotgi, triluka Indi), being the arclii- 
tect. In the Persian inscription I made out tlie 
name of the Malik in the Persian, but road it, 
Avith such assistance as I could get, “ Karim-n’d 
daulah Khan. ’ ’ The 2 :)oint is not important ; and 




1192)j and one to the same purport I hope that the inscriptions, AAdrich arc veiy 

of Saiikarapa Dauda Nayaka, minister to rough, A\dll ere long I’eceive the attention of a. 

Harayana Yadava,” S. S. 1162 (a.d. 1240).^ I more competent and less harassed interpreter, 

am not myself sufficiently learned in Kauarese The hall has a trabeate stone roof covered Avitl’j 

(had even the terrible exigencies of the public concrete, and a covered skylight bearing exaetJy 

serAdeeatthe time of my stay in Bijapur allowed the same relation to the large central compart- 

the time) to attempt a translation on my own ments of Chalukya temples as the dome of 

ac-comit, but I believe that they have attracted typical mosque at Ahmadabad does to tlie coutrai. 

t'lo atrentiou of llessrs. Fleet and Sankara Pan- domed compartment of a great Jaiua porch. How 
(Ivning Pandit, aiid a jdiotograpli of part of one tiny one could ever have taken it for auglit ])ut ;; 

(ail I could get done) was taken. The octago- mosque, — even desecrated, ruined, and encuui- 

nal drum of a great pillar, mentioned above as bered with vegetation as it is— passes my compre 
helonqing to a base still standinR- outside this 

o o ^ 

gate, is built into a platform of this cor 2 )s do are fragments of llindn sculpture lying all about 
oardc, on the north side of the entrance. 

The third building is that known now as 


bered with vegetation as it is 
hension. Besides these tliree buildings tlioro 


the city and citadel ; the most notable are some 
broken pillars (one apparently part of a Kit or 

' the Jaina- temple,’ lying betAveen the inner dipvuda) ly^ng in a corner of the Asliar Mu- 

oitadel and the remains just described. The barak palace, AAdiere now is the shrine of ‘ the 

epithet, has probably been derived from the Prophet’s beord.’ There is a fragment of a frieze 


l 


bcai habit of referring all ancient buildings to 


or pediment — course of elephants — built into 
“the Jaiuasd of Avhom, I may here remark, I the revetment of the inner citadel ditch; and 
found no trace- AA'hateA^er in the city of Bijilpur, two small stone elephants, similar to those shoAVu 

in Mr. Pergussou’s plate of the Temples at S o m- 
n a t li p u r {Indimi and Eastern Architecinre, p. 
a stone noAV standing outside the Jama’ Masjid 394), still survive, though mutilated. One was. 


though them remains are not uncommon in the 

w 

neig-hbourhood. I did at one time imagine that 


might have been the capital of a Jaina columnar 
siu-ine, but was subsequently obliged to admit 
r;aat it must have been part of a fountain still 


p-zisting -within the 


mosque 


The buildino: 


now referred to has been unfortunate in its 
historians ; for the compilers of the official 
volume on Bijapur photographed it from two I 


in July last, lying opposite the door of Karim- 
u’d-din’s mosque. The other has been set up in 
a modern temple of Hattfitre (the Hindu 
Triad), betAveen the inner and outer ditches of 
the citadel, Avhere it occupies a position similar 
to that of the bull Nandi in Saiva temples. 

In the whole body of i*emains the traces of 
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Usree distinct large builclings can be made out. 


poraries npon the 


■' ground now forming th 


ilic first Aras that of the /til century, or there- eastern or inner part of the citadel of Bijapu-. 

ahouts, of Yvhich nothing is now left to us but How many smaller buildings of the sort maV 
tke one great shaft already described. The 

second was— d: the inscriptions read by the is hard to say — probably a considerable number. 

/ ^ 1 r*! I • n . • ^ 


haA'e existed in the immediate lieigliboiirliood it 


s v/ouid 


t/overnment Reporters were identical, as I sup- For the earlier Muhammadan architech 
po8e,witlRwool myfour— atemple ofNarasiiiha, naturally utilize all those udthin easy carriage 

tae Man-Lion incarnation ol ishnii, built pro- of the city in their own huildings ; and in fact 

oaoiy in the 12th century, of the same dark basalt it is just at a radius of a day’s march from 

as its predecessor very likely on its site and of Bijaptir that one begins to find such remains 

lU remains. It was certainly Chalukya in style, still mj s 7 At, while without that limit they 

■laorned with courses of figures, windows of numerous in every direction. However, it 
stone tracery in geometrical and foliage patterns certain that they did, in the very earliest period 
( I lound none into which figures had been in- of their rule, de.stroy the buildiuo's which I lie 






uroduced), and standing on a plinth about two es.sayedto reconstruct, so as literally not toleave 
ieet high, with small free-standing elephants at one stone upon another. During the past year 
tne corners. In short, the best idea of it can be the cleamnce of the citadel of Bijapur has l.iret;, 
obtained from the woodcut already quoted in carried out as a famine work, and much of the 
.Mr. Fergusson s work, or from the volume by oldest masonry in the place has been esoosp'd 

J 1 i 1 • , I *1 ✓Nrf ... ^ “I 


the Architectural Committee of Western India 
upon Dharwiid and Maisur, ivlierc the Chalukya 
style has now its best rejiresentatives. It may 


to view ; but in uo single case could I find 
Hindu wall, or even foundation. 

Oar friend Karimu’d-din and his companioas 


be added that the mixture of Saiva and Yaish- built the fragments into their mosque and for- 
nava emblems throughout the fragments of tifications with so little regard to their origl- 
this temple (sometimes together on one column) nal positions that they frequently made up oiie 
dsows a very difierent feeling between these column -with the disjecta membra of thvee o” 

•rr* -I . . . , ./i 

filled the place of deficient members with vei'v 


svo Hindu sects to that no'.v existino' in the 


.SLime countiyj tbougdi the toial absence of Jaiua iwgh-hewn stop-gaps. It may be 


eiiilHenis in such a large collection of remains 
would lead ns to infer that the entente cord 
iid not extend to this x*eligion ; a-ud, finally, 


remarked 


•f 


that the pillars in the mosque have sufi'ered 
more in this way than those in the other two 


that the work of decorating the tempi 


buildings, and in examining them the 


more 


e was 


closely on this account one notices that thu 


probably still in progress when the Ivlusulman missing sections are the bracket capitals and 

invasion broke upon the country. square lengths of the pillars, — that is, tiie parts 

che third traceable building waas a temple which were most apt to be adorned Avith fia ure 

ouilt of Yvhat is called on the siYot I'ed sandstone, sculpture, which of course was more inirtieu- 

•lI.T ^ 

larly objectionable in the house of the One God. 


though apparently belonging rather to the 
.schists. 


It seems to have been of the same Still, almost every stone is used for its ori,gi- 
.style and age as the temple of Narasiuba, but nal purpose — base and capital, slab and lintel, 
its inferior material has suffered much more support and overlie just as they had done in 

from time than the hard basalt of the latter ; and their original sites. A partial exception is to 

the indications are in, this case more scanty, be found in the great skylight — I can find no 

J ortunately the surviving remnants include the better word than this for the central construc- 

inembers of a gateway high enough to admit tion. It is not a dome or an upper storey, but 
an elephant (now utilized for it.s original pur- simply a piece of the flat roof pushed up some 
pose in the citadel), and the lintel of a shrine eight feet, and supported in that position bj? 
door on which Gauapati is still to be recognized, great slabs which had been pilasters of the 
I’here is, therefore, no doubt that it was a Saiva temples, and whose position is now so far altered 

r I 

that their nncarved side, which had originally 
These three buildings — if one may form a been imbedded in side-walls, now grins in its 
conjecture from the concentration of their re- 
lics stood, two of them, as friendly contem- mosque, — the sculptured side, however, remain 


temple. 


native roughness towards the terrace of the 
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ing still visible to any worshipper who might It did not, however, die without to some mc- 
happen to look upwards from within. 


tent influencing what we now know as tlie Bi- 


One may, I think, recognize in these two japur style of architecture. In the windows 

buildings the work of different, though contem- of many Adil Shahi buildings the simple forn^s 

porary, influences and architects. It is pro- of Chalukya tracery are reproduced with good 

bable that while Revaya the raistri was doing efiect; and the beautiful Ibrahim Rozah, built 


his best with Hindu ideas and Hindu materials by a king who did not die till 16.36 , owes much 

to build such a mosque as might entitle him to of its charm to the employment of Hindu pil- 

his fee of “ twelve chavars of arable land rent- lavs, brackets, and flat ceilings, modified indeed 

free for ever,” and the Sayyid or Maulana of by the use of cement and concrete, both pra(^- 

tically unknown to the indigenous race of 


the garrison was overlooking him with an 


iconoclastic eye, some Persian or Turkish royal | architects. The Musulmans of Bijiipur, more- 
over, used one architectui’al device which was 


ena-ineer was at work on the fortifications close 

o 


by, utilizing what materials he could, with as to the influence of their predecessors, and 

great a contempt foi* everything but economy deserves a very distinct description. They 

and defence as could be produced in the 19th found, as everywhere in India, the horizorital or 

century by the training of Woolwich and Chat- bracketed arch. They brought with them, as 

ham. Our liypothetical Persian was familiar with everywhere else in India, the radiated or true 

the arch ; he bad very likely seen old Eoman arch, so well known to the Western world ; and 

buildings in whicli arches were, ox* seemed to bo, tl^ey used the former occasionally, the latter 

supported on pillars ; so, when he ran short of in a style which has seldom, if ever, been sur- 

stoleri goods, — to wdt, great slabs and complete 
pillars suitable to the trabcate style of his 


down rather than go to the trouble of cutting a 


passed. But they alone, I think, ever combined 

these two forms of constiuiction — not only in , a 
Hindu masons, — he utilized the smaller stones single arch, but in a single stone. This was 

at hand, in accordance with the lessons of his effected by using in their abutments, above 

youth, but, to the last, economized labour by the spi’ing of the ai’ch, long stones, with short 

supporting his arches on the stumps of Hindu elbows turned downwai'd in the form and 

columns, in some cases turning them upside angle necessai’y for vottssoirs (as shown in the 

diagram Fig. 2). It is obvious that an arch, 
new capital. built in this manner contains the elements and 

We have here the ioicitnabida of a distinct merits of both systems, and avails itself of every 

style of civil and ecclesiastical architecture, element of stability which can be found in cut 

which would, if left to itself, have grown up stone. It could not, of coui*se, bo practically 

much as that of Ahmadabud did, from a similar applied throughout sucli axx arch as that of the 

origin. This, however, was put a stop to by the 
flood of foreign influence which accompanied lower part of even such aimhes, and throughout 

the Adil Shfibi dynasty which succeeded Karim- those of less dimensions, it is as ingenious and 

u'd-din and his like as provincial governors, and efficient a structural device as can well be con- 

evenfcually made of Bybipur the metropolis of ceived, and has pi'obably much to say to the 

wonderful vitality of the monuments of 
architectural school, essentially Westeim in its pur, — for hax’dly any other word is applicable 

love for the dome and pointed arch. Consider- to the way in which these have survived every 

ing how far they excelled all the rest of the form of ill usage, from Moghul bombardment to 

world in their chosen style, and the distinct Marath.i pillage, which, with a thoroughness 

inferiority of the local architecture to that of characteristic of that predatory race, extended. 

Gujarat for the pux’pose of great buildings, we 
need not spend more than a passing regret 


Gaggau Mahal, 83 feet in span, but in the 


a great kingdom, and the centime of a great 


here even to building materials. 


I have already said that the immediate :n 


eigh- 


upon the death in its cradle of the nascent Gha- bourhood of the city of Bijapur is barren of 


lukya-Saracenic style. 


' Ibrilliim Adjl Sliuh II., said to Lave been nicknamed 
by his MusuhiiAu subjects Jagad Guril, in derision of liis 
toleration for the Hindus. A converse modom case is that 
of the famous Sikh flaja Sher Singh Atariwala, who 


Hindu and Jaina I'emains — for the reason, pro- 

when supposed by his followers (during the first siege c f 
Multan) to favour the English and Pathan interest, ws.s 
contemptuously styled “Raja Sheikh Singh/’ 
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bably, tliat tliey ^Ye^e used by the conr|tiGi*iTig‘ 
race. In fcbe course, lio^veyer, of a foAv months’ 
service in the country to the nortli-east, novv-' 
formiDO' the talukns of Indi and Sindao-i, 

O O “ 

1 liavc come across many of both religious. 
Temples still stand at II o r t i, on the Sola p u r 
road, and at N i m b a 1-K h n r d, six miles east 
of this, vdiich cannot date from an earlier period 
than the thirteenth century, and would Avell repay 
the exanunation of any one Avho may liave tlio 
Inclc to visit them in times of leisure. Tliere are 
probablj'' others as complete as these, and as 
old, which I did not come across ; and in almost 
every villoa'e there arc nmnerous lrau*mcuts, often 

t,' O O' 

utilized in buiklmgs of the composite character 
already noticed. One oftliemost remarkable of 
tlicsu is the temple of Kliandoba at II i p ar gi, 
24 miles cast of Bijiipur. Tlio cloisters of this 
bnildino’ sLUTound a court cut into the side of a 

O 

low hill; and somo of them ‘ hack up’ into the 
hill itself in a way which reminds one of the 
caves of Ehma. This impression is heightened 
by the square and massive trabeate stylo of 
these cloisters themselves, thongli upon exami- 
nation they show plain signs of having been 
built long after Musulmrai influence had be- 
come dominant; wliile they are faced by a set 
of arches Avhich Avould not 1)o out of place iu 
any Saracenic courtyard iu BijApnr. la the 
centre is the temple itself, a modern building of 
no beauty oi'* pretensions, but eccentric in 
that, though it appears to be raised upon a 
stone plinth two feet high, the floor of the 
shrine and jAorch is on a level Avith that of the 
court, and the approach is by a path cut doAVu 
to this level throuoli the stone Avork of the 


V 


17tli century, to vrhich this building probabl; 
belongs. As his object, moreover, Avas not to 
relieve a huge srpiarc biiildiiig Avith an almost 
semi-globular dome, but to boar up into the 
night air a column of light, ho did not hold 
to the perpendicular form of king Mahmud's 
towers, but tapered his away by diminishing 
the diameter of each successive story ; and 
liually ho departed still fuidher in detail from 
his model by adorning his exterior, not only ^vitI 
tlie carved stone brackets iieoJcd for Iris lamps, 
but Avith the supplcmentiiry sculpture, an^IiIcIi 
A vas almost as necessary to support the efleer 
of tlieso Avhon Anewed hv daybuht. Althonu'k 
all of tliis is coarse in execution, and some of ic 
obscene iu design, tho general olfect by daylight 
is exceedingly good, and 'would be more so 
were tho biiildirm 


i 


Ae. Its legend says 

O u 

that the builder Avas a IMja of Satara, that it 
had originally seven stories, besides the plinth 
and firiial stoi.y (agreeing with the form of tiie 
'iaindrs of iMahniLuFs tomb, Avhich have seven 
stories, a dome and plinth ; further, that when 
the uppermost lamps Avero lit, their radiance lit 
rp the tomb of king iL'ihmud, whoso ghost 
and successors Avere so much disgusted at this 
incidence of idolatrous ' light on the subject’ 
that they foi’Ced the architect of H i p a r g i to 
tT'Uucate his tower till it Avas shut out froui 

f 

Bijiipur by tho intervening hills of S i v a n a g i. 
A small pillar about two miles off upon tbo 
D e ii r road is poiutod out as being tbe am- 
putated top of tbe tower, but upon examiuatioii 
turned out to be of a dirferunt style, material, 
and probably generation. 

I could a'ct no historical cvidcuco Avbatever 


i 


plinth. Opposite this a stone horse, ca,pari- ; to corroborate or contnidict tliis tradition. Tbe 
soiled but umnounted, occupies the pavilion j period wbicb it points to— i.e. tho end of the 16t! 
which in a Saiva temple Avould belong to tbe or the first halt of the 17th century is likely 
bull Nandi. Above tbe whole, and without ■ enough from tbe internal evidence ; and though 
the enclosure, though practically belonging to no chief could have been called Kaja ot 
the temple, stands a dipinula, or illumination- Satara’ till long alter the kings of Bijapur had 


tower, unique iu these parts, and worthy of de- 
scription in detail. The builder bad evidently 
in bis eye the construction of the four great 


mincirs which flank the tomb of king 


Mah- 


mud at Bijiipur, and he composed his tower 
of pierced stories closely resembling theirs. 
But, as a Hindu, he did not care to use true 
arches for bis openings, wbiob are accordingly 
spanned by single stones cut into a pointed 
arch. — a common form throughout India in the 


lost the power to pull down any one’s tower, 
the ancestor of that family, S h a li j i B h o ii s 1 6, 
was a feudatory of the Bijapur state at thar 
very time, and may possibly be tbe person al- 
luded to. At any rate, truncated by Moslem 
bigotry, and defaced in later days by modern 
Hindu vulgarity, the tower still dominates, not 
nnpleasingly, tbe group of trees and temples in 
tbe hollow at its foot (for Khancloba has several 
divine neighbours), and on the other side it 
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presents a resting point to the eye wearied with 
the dismal monotony of the ngly brown plains 
of Kahldgi. 

O 

The lower part of a smaller temple in the 
same village (which I used as a relief kitche]i), 
with its plinth and well, seem to be pre-Muham- 
roadan in style ; and at S i n d a g i, 12 miles oif, 
there snrrives a complete Cliahikya temple of 
Khancloba, apparentlj' of about the loth century, 
bat absolutely buried in whitowasli, and sur- 
rounded by a bad mo deni v;all. It has, how- 
ever, an amusing gallery of sculptured figures, 
gods, llishis, and later saints, besides a Vtdiole 
row of liivjas in a side chapel, and is altogether 
worth a visit. 

At Aim el a, near the Bhimri, 12 miles nortli 
ofSindagi, a very fine tompilo — probably 
of the 11th century — was elestroyed I)}-" some old 
Nawab to build the cniliaukineut of a tank, 
which was repaired this year ns a famine work. 
The mischief done was past remedy, but I did 
save one tine figure of the Cobra-king, armed 
with sword and shield, and set it upon, not in, 
the dam; whicli is, besides, .snrnioanted by an 

ugly and ruinous little temple, said to hare 
been built by a European officer. This gentle- 
man, it is said, being encamped under the 


tamarind trees of the old embankment, thought 
fit to insult the image of the goddess Lakshin?., 

O ^ 

who Avas stuck up undcc another tree near the 
tents. She, being Avroth, punished him vicari- 
ously by sending cholera upon the villagers, 
and refused to be appeased till ho had granted 
a sum sufficient to erect her present fane. The 
hero of this legend is still alive, but, as neither 
the temple nor the tade (if true) says much for 
his taste, it is not necessary to name him here. 

I have already {Imh Ant. vol. VI. p. 230) 

referred to the erection of small dolmens by the 
iSliopherd ca.stc of tliese parts, and have since 
seen two a little kirger— that is, about three feet 
cube. One of these exists near the village of 

O 

liana tgi, 12 mile.s east of EljApur; and the 
other just outside the Fateh Darwrija, or Vic- 

Jloth arc of the 



tory Gate, of the city 
same pattern, having one back, two side, and 
a top stone, the fourth side remaining open, 
and being flanked l)y two small upright stones ; 
and both now serve the purpose of shrines for 
G r a m a d e v a t a s — in all likelihood deified 
nccstor.s, '‘rude forefathers of the hamlet,'' 
Avhose rornains may lie belovg or perhaps were 
burnt there or thereabouts ; but not even a 
tradition could I pick up about either. 


n 
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ARCIUEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALnOTJSE, LATE M.C.S. 

(Coiitlilucd frorii p. 47.) 

No. XIX . — "Passiug throinjli Fire,’ 


Treadiug on fire and leaping tlirougii flames, 
either in honour of a deity or in fulfilment of 
a TOW, seem to be amoim’ tlie most ancient and 

'' o 

universal of superstitious customs. They exist 
in ereiy part of the Madras Pre.sidency, and’ 
doubtless elsewliei'e in India. Excellent accounts 
of the custom have boon given in tire Indian 
Antiqimrij Iry Mr. Stokes, vol. II. j). 190, and by 
Captain Alackenzie, vol. III. pp, 6-S, and are of 
.special value, one as containing the evidence 
given in a judicial inquiry respeetiug- the cus- 
tom by parties concerned, the other a.s a detail- 
ed description by an eye-witness of a very full 
ceremonial of the kind at Bangalore. Both 
occurred in 1813. In 1854 tlie Madras Gov- 
ernment called for a report from every zilla 
as to the prevalence of the custom, and whether 
it appeared to bo attended vith such an amount 
of hurt or danger as to warrant measures hein" 


taken for it,s di.sconragement and suppre.ssion. 
From the replies received, it appeared that fire- 
treading Avas known in every district, but only 
locally observed in most, and not general in 
more than Wo or three. It was reported to be 
falling into disuse, practised only by the lower 
orders, and its performance to be unattended 
by danger or instances of injury sufficient to 
call for interference by Government, who there- 
upon ordered that it would be enough for 
European officials to use their influence in 
discouraging the custom, and endeavouring to 
obtain the assistance of the more educated 
classe,s of the native community in the same 
object. 

When not done in discharge of vows made 
in time of sickness or disaster, the fire-walking 

' o 

seemed to be performed (generally in March or 
June) in most places in honour of Virabhadra, 
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the portentous flame-clad progeny of Siva, who 
is especially feared as presiding over family 
discord and misfortune, or else of Dhaiunaraja-, 
the elder Pauclava., to whom there are live 

A * 

haudrod temples in South Arkat alone, and with 
whom and Draupad'i the ceremony has some par- 
ticular association.^ In Ganjain and Maisai* it 
is performed in honour of a village goddess, 
and everywhere seems connected with aboriginal 
rites and SIva-worslri[), Brahmans always dis- 
owning it. Messrs. Stokes and Mackenzie have 
described ho^v it is carried out, and the reports 
to Government speak of the fire-pit <as a narrow 
trench, sometimes twenty yards long and lialf a 
foot deep, filled with small sticks and twigs, 
usually tamariiul, which are kindled and kept 
burning till they have sunk into a mass of glow- 
ing embers. Along this the devotees, often fifty 
or sixty in succossiou, walk, run, or leap, bare- 
footed; and not ■uulTe(preiitly the precaution 


Chrimuud!, a much-dreaded femelo divinity 
(vide Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 169), the dancer, 
who I’eprcsents and is supposed to be pos- 
sessed by her, dances and rolls upon a pile 
of burning embers without any injury, as is 
asserted. In tlie Nilgiri Hills, too, there is a 
sect ofontcjiste Brahmans denominated Jumpers 
{Ilamvar) from a rite in which they used to 
leap over a Are. Though claiming to be Saiva 
Brrihmaus, wearing the thread and abstaining 
from meat, they really have no caste, but live 
and marry amongst the Badagas, and work as 
coolies. 

When oMicIal inquirio.s were made into the 
Are-treading practices in Madras, surprise was 
evidently felt Biat tliey should turn out to be 
so harmless. The minds of many probably 
reverted to passages in the Old Testament (e.y. 
Lindtliciis 21; 2 Kings xxiii. 10) where 

children arc spoken of as being passed through 
is taken of foi'ming a puddle of water at each | Are to Moloch, which hare been generally re- 


end of th.e trench, for tlie devotees to start | garded as denoting cruel sacriAces of living 
from and leap iiito. Such a treuch I have seen 


the day after a fire-treading had been per- 
formed in it, and one of the actors went along it 
with a hop, skip, and jum]'), to show how it was 
done. Sometimes, to make the lite more im- 
posing and meritoi'ions, devotees will pierce their 
eyelids, tongues, the lieshy part of their arms, 
(fee. with long slender nails having a lighted wick 
attached to each end, and so accoutred tread 
the fiery path. This seems repulsive, but there 
is no real danger in the ceremony, as the 
reports to Government were oblig'ed to admit ; 
and Captain Mackenzie in his account observes 
that there “never Avas, nor could be, the slight- 
est danger to life,” Nor would there be or- 
dinarily. In the case reported by Mr, Stokes, 
a sickly boy fell in the pit and received burns 
from Avhich he died : the accident and result 
were owing to his condition; and, when it 
appears from Mr. Stokes’s paper that the 
practice is now prohibited in Madras, tbo anti- 
quary Avill be inclined to regret interference 
with primeval customs not essentially more 
danc^erous than huntlno* or racing. Amongst 

o o o o 

similar exhibitions it may be mentioned that in 
the demon-worshij^ so prevalent on the Avestern 
coast, when celebrations are held in honour of 


cliildren, — an idea Milton has gA.me far 
confirm by his Avell-knowu lines — 


o 

to 


“Atolocli, horrid king, besmear’d Avith blood 
Of limnan saeviAoe, and parents’ tears, 
Thongln for the noise of drums and tirn- 

1 A 

brels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard, that pass’d 
through fire 


To Ids grim idol.” 


^ A centin\y ago Sonnorat (Fo^ar/e om:c hides Orient/ileSj 
Paris, 178:2) described the Indians walking on fii’e in honour 
of Dharmaraja and his wife Dranpadi, — first following 
their imajres carried in nrocession three times round a fire. 


Commentators have usually adojDtcd the same 
view, and drawn frightful pictures of a huge 
brazen idol in Avhose arms, heated glowing hot, 
children Avore placed and cruelly consumed. It 
is most probable, hoAvever, that the rite Avas as 
harmless as the Indian fire-treading, or as when 
children Avere through fire” by their 

mothers, almost in our own days, 011 St. Johii\s 
Eve in our own islands, and still in Biuttany. 
The Rabbinical commentators have strongly re- 
pudiated the common interpretation, and insisted 
that in all the Scrijoture 2 )assage 3 on tlie subject 
there is no word used signifying ' to burn’ or ' de- 
stroy,’ bub ^ to j)ass’ and ‘ to offer,’ and they ask 
Avhethev, Avhen so aviso and beneficent a king as 
Solomon is s2)okcn of as permitting his ‘ strange 
Avivos’ ’ Avorshif) of Moloch, it can be believed he 
Avouldhave sanctioned the murder of little child- 
ren. Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, in Upper Syria, 

and tlion passing tlirougli it, slowly or quickly according 
to tlieir Koal, and ol’tcn carrying their children in their 
arms. — Tom. L p. 153. 
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'vyho yvrote in tlie 4tli cenfcuiyj took the same 
view, aucl there is an interesting passage in his 
commentary on the Old Testament, where, in his 
47thqiiery on2Iun^s hi., as to how the expression 
Aliaz made liis son to pass through fire” is to 
be understood, he observes — “ Josephussays that 
Ahazoflcred one of his sons as a burnt-ofiering ; 
but I think this is an error that has come down 
to our own times. I have myself seen in certain 
cities that once in a year fires w'^ere lit in the 
streets, and people leaped and bounded over 
them,— not boys only, bat men also: and infants 
\vere carried through the flame by their mothers. 
It appeared to me to be an expiatory and puri- 
fying rite, and I think that this was the sin 
of Ahaz.” Such, probably, were the j^Eolcch 
rites ; they vfere coucleraned by the Old Testa- 
ment writers as idolatrous, not as destructive, 
and the observances described by Theoclorct 
were forbidden to Christians at the 6th Council 
of Constantinople, in a.:d. 5S0, as superstitious 
follies merely. 

The result of the Madras inquiries was to 
show that fire-walking was almost as much prac- 
tised by Muhammadans as by Hindus, IndQed, 



and over fires to a survival of Arabiau and 
Syrian idolatrous ceremonies, such as aro de- 
scribed by Theodoret, older than the Prophet !“ 
Indian Muhammadans partake* largely of Arab 
descent, and it is no more surprising that strict 
Musulmuns should, though doubtless uncon- 
sciously, keep up customs of idolatrous origin, 
than that Christians should, up to our own times, 
have maintaiued the pagan festivities of Beltane 
and St. John’s and St. Peter’s Eves, 
the coincidence is remarkable and striking. How 
long old customs linger, and how hard tlicy die, 
is exemplified in a curious j)assago of Captain 
lYederick Burnaby’s amusing book 0)i Horseback 
through Asia Minor, voh 11. p. 201 : — “ I have 
often wondered wdaether something connected 

Cj 

w^ith the old fire-worshippers’ superstition has 
a lurking-place in the minds of the Persians and 
Kurds. Day after day, and at the same hour, 
I have seen the entire inhabitants of a village 

O 

turn out and gaze intently upon the great orb 
of light vslowly sinking on the distant horizon. 
I liavc questioned them about this subject. 
They indignantly repudiate the idea of any act 
of worship to the sun: they say they do so 


in one district (Kariiiil) it was only known at the because it is their habit, and because their fiithers 
Muharram ; and fire- dances were reported to be 


and aucestoi’S did the same thing before thorn.” 

O 


regularly observed at fcliat festival in 120 villages Again, in close connection with the subject of 

ill Nellur ; in that district, also, Muhammadan this note, and showing how the origin of ancient 

Fakirs were said to w'alk and roll on fire at observances may he forgotten, Ovid expressly 
two places in the month Madhu, in honour of a mentions leaping through flames as amongst 

Pir or saint named Bandar Shi'ih Madnr. Her- the rites of the Palilia (Fasii, lib. iv. 781), 


klots, in his Qaiwon-o-Ldcuii, when describing' and then, proceeding to explain the meaning, 

the Muharram, says that the fire-pits then used acknowledges that the multitude of reasons po- 

are called allcma (‘bonfires’), and are dug' pnlarly assigned makes it doubtful, and adduces 

annually on the same spot. Hires are kindled some which only show that, even in his time, 

in them in the evening, and, “ of those who have the signification of the rite was really nnknown. 

vowed, some leap into the still burning embers Some instances of analogous customs may he 

andoutagain, others leap through the flame, and here recounted. The late Professor H. IT. 

some scatter about handfuls of fire.” He gives, 'Wilson, in his “ Essay on the Festivals of the 

however, no account of the origin and meaning Hindus” (TFo7'/i:s, vol.I.),whcn describingthe wild 


o - O 

of tlie custom. Muliammaclaus are unable to 


revelries of the Holi, as observed in Hindustan 
explain it, aud tlie inoi’e educated amongst tliem Proper iu the month. Phalguua, or March, says 
regard it with aversion, as they do many of the of the bonfires then, lit in all the towns and 

villages, — “ When the flames break forth, the 
surmised hy many that such wild ceremonies spectators crowd round to 'warm themselves, an 
may have been imitated from Hindu observ- act that is supposed to avert ill-luck for the rest 


Muharram extravagancies. It has hence been 


ances, as intimated by Mr. Sinclair in his Notes 
on the Muharram. (IncL Ant. vol. YI. p. 79). 
It may indeed be so, but I know not whether it 
would be too hazardous to refer this leaping into 


of the year. . They engage also in some rough 
gambols, trying to push each other nearer to the 
fire than is agreeable or safe, and as the blaze 
declines jump over it and toss about the burning 


The Muharram existed as a feast before Muhammad, who enjoined ten additional customs during it. 
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the custom still remains amongst the herds and 


countries must have had some common oriQ:m. 

O 


origin in ag'es of -which the Vedas are a late 

A 


■embers.’’ The following are selected from many gators, Johannes Lerius, avers that passing 
instances of ancient .customs in the British Isles, through fire was practised even hy the people 
Sir John Sinclair, in the StaiisUcal Account of of Brazil; but, though the Rabbins trace its 
Scotland^ published iu 1794, states, from the re- origin up to Ham, the idolatrous son of Noah, 
portoftheministerof Loudoun, in Ayrshire, that I have been unable to find any notice of its 

existence in Africa. In all the many records of 
young people to kindle fires on the high grounds exploration, from Livingstone and Burton to 
inhonourofBeltane”(vol.III.p. 105); and, again, Schweinfurfch and Baker, there is no allnsion 
the minister of Callander, in Pei’thshire, relates to it, albeit Africans are the most saltatory of 
that on “ Beltein day” (old May-day) the people nations. It can hardly be but that rites existing 
kindled a fire and toasted a cake, which was with so much likeness in far separated ages and 
divided into as many pai’ts as there were people 
present, and one part blackened with chai*coal ; and it does not seem beyond bounds to seek that 
the bits were then put into a cap and drawn 

blindfold, and he wdio drew the black bit -was expression, before that Aryan dispersion which, 
considered devoted to Baal, and obliged to leap issuing from the Oentral-Asian dwelling-place, 
three times through the flame (voh XI. p. 620). may have carried these primeval observances to 
In the Gentlemmds MagaAne for February tlie confines of the Western world. But, whether 
1795, an eye-witness relates that on the 21st in classic, medieval, or modern times, — whether 
June 1782 Jie saw, from the top of the house Palilia, MuhaiTam,^ Fire-treading, Holi, May- 
in which he was staying in Ireland, the fires Jay or Midsummer festivities, — all seem vestiges 
burning at midnight on every eminence for a of the primordial adoration of Spring, and the 
radius of thirty miles all arouud, and that the Batural gladsomeness that greets the revival of 
people danced round the fires, and made their Nature. As religious change and fade, such ob- 
sons and daughters, together wfith their cattle, servances become transferred to sun-worship, 
pass through them, — reckoning this to ensure or associated with local deities, IMuhammadan 
good fortune during the succeeding year. The martyrs, or Christian saints, and ideas of expia- 
dancing round and leaping over fires probably tion or symbolical cleansing by fire obscure 
did not survive long into the present century, but the oi’iginal motive, which would, however, be 
the kindling the Midsummer fires is hardly yet latent at no great depth, and manifest the corn- 
extinct. I remember, a few years ago, a notice of mou source of its variant forms iu many points, 

as tlie seasons of celebration, making cattle leap 
Isles; and in 1833 there was a riot in Cork on over fires, — as Ovid, at the passage cited iu the 
account of some of the soldiers quartered there Fastis intimates w- as done, and as was the cus- 


them having been seen in some of the Scottish 


refusing to subscribe to the Beltane bonfires, tom in Ireland, and in Maisur, where Captain 
There is not a county in England, from Nor- Mackenzie saw bufuiloes driven over the fire-pits; 
thumberland to Cornwall, in which there was appearing also in the Irish and Indian belief that 

dancinsr round the fires ensured srood fortune. 


not some trace of the custom existing in the 


last centmy ; and in Wales, Devonshire, and Established priesthoods would sometimes sanc- 

Cornwall it lingered to within living memory, tion such customs, sometimes frown on them ; as 

if indeed it be yet wholly extinct. In Bifittany it inUpper ludiaBrahmans bless and inaugurate the 

is still in force ; there the peasantry still vigor- Holi bonfires, but in the south stand aloof from 

ously dance round and leap over the St. John’s fire-treading, because usually done in honour of 

fires, and two years ago a fine painting hy the mn-Brahmanical deities. Antiquai'ian and mytho- 
eminent artist Jules Breton was exhibited in logical research is but the record of the decline, 

London, entitled La Saint J vividly pourtray- survival, transfoi'mation, and interchange of 


ing the scene from life. One of the old navi- 


religions observances.^ 


s 111 tlie montli Muliarram the first rain fell, Adam and 

Eye descended on eartli, and species were propagated 
HerUlois. 

* The sanctity of fire-treading would also be heightened 
by its being used as a solemn ordeal. In Asiatic Be. 
searches, vol. I. p. 390, there is a paper on ordeals com- 
municated by W^arren Hastings containing this^pfiQgage i"— 


“ For the fire ordeal an excavation, 9 hands long, 2 spans 
broad, and 1 span deep, is made in the ground, and filled 
with a five of jitpal wood ; into this the person accused 
must walk barefooted, and if his feet be unhurt they hold 
him blameless^ if burned, guilty."' In medieval Europe 
accused persons walked barefoot over heated ploughshares 
placed in a line at unequal distances. 
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RAJMAHALI WORDS. 


BY E. B. SWINTON, LxVTE M.C.S. 


la Dr. Hunter’s CoMparatlvo Dictionary of 
the La7tgua(jes of India and High Asia nearly 
two iiundred words have been selected for com- 
parison in more than a limidred and forty lan- 
guages and dialects— one word to a luxurious 
page. Twenty of these dialects are bracketed 
together as belonging to Central India, but 
including the C h e n t s a and Yerukala of 


the south ; and there are seventeen under the 


e 


Southern India division, including T a m i 1, M a- 
i a y a I a m, and K a r n a t a k a, ancient* and 
modern, T o d u v a and T o c] a. M a 1 a b ar, as a 
dialect distinguishable from Tamil and M a 1 a- 
j a lain, has been included by mistake; neither 
has Sinhalese any relationship to any South- 
Imdian language. TheKeikiidi dialect, wherever 
it may come from, has three words out of four the 

I * 

same as one or another Sonth-Indian language. 

The blue book entitled /Specd^^e?^6' of Lan- 
gtmges of India, published in 1874* under the 
authoiuty of the Government of Bengal, has 
about a hundred and fifty words, and under the 
division appropriated to ‘ Central Provinces 
languages’ twenty-two names of dialects or of se- 
lected centres. Unfortunately none of these cor- 

EAj mall all 


respond in name Avith any of Dr. Hunter's list; 
under tlie heading Central India, though some- 
classified as belonging to Western Dougal are 
to be found in Dr. Hunter’s list. The words in 
the Bengal book bave been better selected tliaii 
those in Dr. Hunter’s, and the sentence illustra- 
tions are to he found only in the former ; but. 
as Dr. Hunter’s book was printed six years 
earlier, it Avould have been better if the same 
words had been adhered to in the later volume. 

The dialect of the Rajmahril hills appears in 
both vocabularies, and as it has been always 

' t 

stated to be connected with the Druvidian lau- 
gauges, though so widely separated by distance, 
it may be interesting to see to what extent tliis 
is boime out by vocabulary comparison. 

Among the numerals, only the name for foiie’ 
in Riljmaluili — ort, oridong, hivong '' — will bear 
compaiuson with the Tamil ooim and the Kana- 
rose ondit; all the other numerals a-re Hindi. 
The pronouns in Rrijmahiili, as they arc giveir. 
by Dr. Hunter’s informants and in the Bengal 
collection, are put down below for compaiison 
with those of the South-Indian languages to 
which they bear any resemblance. 


Eugiisb. 

(Bengal Book) 

Hindi Eiym. (Hunter) 

South-Indian (Tamil) 

I 

4 

Ayu 

Main, ham 

Eu 

Man or yan, Kanarese {anc.) 

We 

Aym 

Ham, hamaui 

Narn, om 

Nam, nan gal 

Thou 

Nin 

Tu, ton 

Nil! 

Ni 

You 

Niu 

Tam 


Nir, ningal 

He 

Ah 

Wuh 

Ath 

Avan 

They 

Ahabor 

We, ohney 

A 

Asabar 

Avargal, avar 

Of me 

Ayiiki 

]\Iera 

Ongki 

Bnnudeiya, Telugu Na-yokka 

Of us 

Emsubki 

Hamai'a, bani- 

Emki, namki 

Nammudeiya 



sobinkaer 



Of thee 

Ningkid 

Tera 

Nimki 

Unnudeiya 

Of you 

Niiigkid 

Tohaui 


Ummudeiya 

Of him 

Ahikid 

Uska 


Avanudeiya 

Of them 

Ahibkid 

Uuka 

0\ 

Asa-beriki 

Avargaludeiya 

Mine 

Aynki 

Hamara 

Ongki 

Ennafchu 

Our 

Emsobki 

Hamara 


Nammathu 

Thine 

Ningkid 

Tera 

Ningki 

Uiiathu 

Your 

Ningkid 

Tumara 

Nimki 

Ummathu 

His 

Ahikid 

Uska 

Abiki 

Avanathu 

Their 

Ahibkid 

4 

Uuka 

Asa-beriki 

Avargaluthu 

Anart fr 

k 

4 

om the difierent modes of spelling 

in 1 other list ahahe 

r. The sort of lisp which I 




the two Rajmahcili lists, there is an interchange 

of h for 5, or 5 for Ji, The word ' thev ’ has been 

«/ 

taken down for Dr. Hunter asahar, and for the 


informed a Bhill uses in trying to say the Hin- 
dustani word Jidzir may have appeared to one 
hearer an s, and to another an h. The words 
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for ‘ 1/ ‘ thou/ and ^ they’ are most like the cor- 
responding words ill the Driividian languages, 
but it may be observed that ‘ thou’ in Chinese 
also is ni. The mode of the addition of the post- 
positions is as like Hindi as Tamil or Telugu. 
After the pronouns, I have gone through all 

4 

the words in Dr. Hunter’s lists, with the results 
in the small catalogue below. 

Lid. of similar ivonlsfrom- B)\ Hunters Didionary, 



E:\jiaahali 

South-Iiuliau 

Above 

Meche 

C Tamil anc. Misei 
✓ 

C Tamil mod. Mole 

ft4 

How much 

Ina 

Telngu Enta 

Near 

Atgi 

MalamcUarn Atukke 

4/ ft* • 

No 

Malla 

Tam. Alla 

Whhin 

Hie 

Tam, Ulld 

# 4 

Tooth 

Pal 

2\cm, Pal 

Cow 

Oi 

Tel An 

Eye 

Kane 

Tel. Kannu 

]3ar 

Khetway 

Tam. Kathu 

Pish 

Min 

Tam. Alin, Sanskrit Mirm 

Mother 

Aya 

Tam. Ayi 

Mouth 

Toro 

Tel. Noru 

f 'ome 

Bara 

3£al. Varu 

Tree 

Man 

Toda Aleii 

Father 

Aba 

Kayiarcse Appa 


The time had not arrived when Dr. Hunter 
wi’ote, as he remarks in his preface, to render 
it safe to make a table of non- Aryan phonetic 
changes, but from the instances of changes and 
substitution of letters given I do not see how 
Telugu norw, mouth,’ becomes faro, or 
versa, Mm^ the word for ‘ a fish,’ is Sanskrit ; 
father’ is a dissyUable, with a ay?, and an 

s 

in it in many languages. 

The next list has been taken out of all the 
words ill the Bengal vocabularies, with two 
sentences from Rajmahrili, Toda, and Tamil. 
The residuum of similar words is very small. 


List of similar words f rom the Bengal Selection. 


Englisli 
Mouth 
Eye 
Tooth 
Father 
Sun 
I am 

Thou art Hiuoo 

Ahoo 


Ejijraahali 

Toro 

Ivanu 

Palu 

Abbas 

Beru 

Ainoo 


South-Indian 
T dug lb Horu 
Tamil Kan 


ft ft 


Tam, Pal 
Tam, Appan 
Tam, anc. Birgh 
l\cm. Nan irukkiren 
Ni irukkiray 
Avan irukkiran 
Aim Scbem Nangal irakkironi 
Nil! Sober Ningal irukkirirgal 


■A vargal ii'ukkirargal 



■Yenu enin a kinntid arzhulg udi. 


i:\-limon koloriTO goro meche oki. 


He is 
We are 
Ye are 

They are Aseber 
My father lives in that small house. 

Na ada miikono eng abba doki. 

Tam,~~En thagappauar anfcha sinna vittil vasaiu 
pannnkirar. 

Toda ’ 

He is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Bafn, 

Tam. — ^Avan kuthirai niel utkanthu kondu antha 
marathin kil irukkiran. 

4 

Toda — Adum a men erk kadare mok ershchi. 

# 

A comparison of the inner structure of two' 
dialects caii only be made by those (otherwise, 
competent and) practically acquainted with 
both, but nobody knows both Rajmahali on the 
one hand and Tula or Toda (of the Nllgiris) 
on the other. The Toda would be the most in- 
teresting for comparison, as the upheaval to the 
tops of hills in both cases would be more likely 
to have given the words similar twists, suppos- 
ing they started from the “ one rude homogeneous 
dialect” hazarded first by the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor. The annexed list 


is interestino: as 

O 

South-Indian 


comparing the changes in the 
languages with the Rajmahiili. 

There is a dialect called Brahui or Brahuiki^ 
in the extreme west of India, but in no word 
does it resemble any South-Indian language. 



Tamil 

14 

Malayalam 

Telugu 

Kanarese 

Toda 

• 

Badaga 

EAjm. 

Rajru. 







(Bengal Book.) 

(Hunter.) 

Hand 

Kai 

Kei 

Cheyyi 

Kai 

Kei 

Kei 

Tetu 

Sesu 

Foot 

Adi, pa dam Kal 

Padamu 

Adi or Pada Kal 

Kalu 

Kedu 

Kal 

Nose 

Mllkka 

Mllkka 

Alukku 

Alilgu 

Alituff 

AIuku,mugu Aluied 


Eye 

Kan 

Kanna 

9 % 

Kannu 

Kannu 

4 4 

Kanu 

4 4 

Kannu 

*# • 

Kauu 

Kane 

Mouth 

vay 

Vay 

N oru 

Bayi 

Bai 

Bai 

Toro 

Soro 

Tooth 

Pal 

Palla 

Pallu 

Hallu 

Parzh 

Hallu 

Palu 

Pal 

Ear 

Kadu 

Cheni 

Ohevi 

Kivi 

Kev 

Kivi 

Kaiedba 

Khetway 

Hair 

Mayir 

Eomam 

Ventimkalu 

4 4 

Kudalu 

Mir 

Kudalu, 

Tali 

Tali 







meiru 



Head 

Thalai 

Tala 

Tala 

Tale 

Madd 

Mandei 

Kuku 

Kupe 

Tongue 

Naku 

Nava 

Naluka 

Nalige 

Nav 

Nalange 

Tartay 

* The Brahuis of Kalat speak a 
Kardt or Kardgaii. — En. 

language difiereut from the Baluchi of other tribes in 

Makran, and which is called 
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Tamil 

Malay aim 

Telugu 

Kanarese 

Toda 

Badaga Erijm. 

(Bengal Book.) 

E/ijiii. 

{Hunter.'; 

Belly 

Vayiru 

Vayara 

Kadupu 

Hotte 

• m 

Bir 

Hotte 

♦ ft 

Kocho 


Back 

Mudugu 

Mudhuga 

Vipu 

Beiinu 

Uf 

Bennu 

Kokeh 


Iron 

Iruinbu 

Iruinba 

Iiiumu 

Kabbina 

Kabban 

Kabbuna 

Doha 

Doha 

Gold 

Pen 

Pon 

Bangaru 

I’ Chinna 

Chinna 

C hinna 

Son a 


Silver 

Velli 

# 1 

Velli 

Vend! 

Belli 

Bilti 

Belli 

Chaudi 


Horse 

Kuclirai 

Kudhira 

GuxTamu 

Kuduro 

Ivadare 

• 

Kudure 

Ghoro 

- Coro 

Cow 

Pasu 

Pasha 

A 

Avu 

A 

AkalUjGovu Dauam 

Dana 

4 

Oyou 

Oi 

Dog 

Nay 

Nay 

Kiikka 

Niiy 

Nai 

Nai 

Aleli 

Allay 

Cai< 

Punai 

Pilclia 

Pilli 

Bekku 

Kotti 

Kotti 

Bergeh 

Bergo 

Cock 

Soval 

Puvankorhi Puhju 

Hunjii 

Huja 

Hunja 

Chayokkeru 

Duck 

Kulla vattii Tarava 

Bathu, 

adabafcu 

• 

Bathu, 

tadiga 

- O 

Bat 

Sime batu 

Batekeh 


Ass 

Kazhuclai 

Kanhudha 

Gadlde 

• 

Katte 

Klatte 

Klatte 

Gadagoro 


Bird 

Pakslii 

Pakslu 

Pakslnilii 

Pakshigalu 

Belt 

Hakkilu 

Puzu 

Puj 

Go 

P6 

Puga 

Po 

Hogu 

Atfo 

Hogu 

Kalah 

Ekajkalah 

Eat 

Stlppidii 

Tinnuga 

Thinu 

Uunu 

Timi 

Tinnu 

T ^ A 

Lapa 

Zapn, 

Sit 

Vutkaru 

Irikkuga 

Kurcho 

Kutukollu 

Neshkir 

Kali 

Okah 

Oka 

Come 

Va 

Varuga 

Ea 

Ba 

’twa,’itvaBa 

Bareh 

Barali 

Beat 

Ad! 

Adikkuga 

Kottu 

Hodi 

Piii 

Hui 

Bajia 


Stand 

Nillu 

Nilkkuga 

Niluvu 

Nillu 

Ncllu 

Nillu 

Elah 


Die 

Savu 

Chavuo*a 

Ohavu 

Silyu 

Ivefcfc fo 

• 4 

Kctt liogu 

• • o 

Tadura 


Give 

Kodu 

Kodukka 

Yiggi 

Kodu 

Ta, kodu Ta, kodu 

Kata 

Kata 

Eun 

Oda 

Oduga 

Paviigethu 

Odu 

Vodu 

Vodu 

Bongah 

Bonga 

Up 

Mole 

Midho 

Pniua 

Mole 

Mok 

Mcl 

Mainieh 

Me cl 10 

Down 

Kile 

Tdzhe 

Kiiitha 

4 

Kelige 

Erg 

Ivelagc 

Pichhi 



POLTANDET IN THE HIMALAYAS.^ 
BY DE. a E. STULPNAGEL, LAHOE. 


If immorality of the worst description existed in 
yaxtaposifciou with the most brilliant civilization 
of the Greeks, it will create surprise in no one to 
hear that chastity, as we understand the term, is 
a virtue scarcely known among the Mongolians 
who inhabit the northern confines of India. It is 
true, little is known of the Tibetans, very little in- 
deed ; and this is to be regretted, for they seem u.n 
intelligent people-capable, no doubt, of good and 
great things if brought under the continual influ- 

o o o 

ence of a higher life. But the little that is known 
of their state of morals does not prepossess us in 
their favour. When Marco Polo, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, reached that country,' it had been recently 
ravaged by Maiiku Khan, the grandson of the 
great Jhangiz Khan ; but though his knowledge was 
limited,— for he does not pretend to liave travelled 
over the 30,000 square miles of Tibet, — he still had 
his attention attracted to the extraordinary immo- 
rality prevalent all over the country, so much so 
that he observes that no man of that country would, 
on any consideration, take to wife a girl who was a 
maid.' Colonel Yule adds to that passage a learned 
note pointing out that similar corrupt practices are 

^ Extracts from an article in tbe Indian Evanffelical 
RevievJj vol. V, (Oct. 1877) pp. 19SfF. ; conf. Dr. Muir’s 


ascribed to many nations; Martini says they pre- 
vailed in Yunnan; Gai’nier makes a similar obsei’va- 
tioii I'especting Sifan ; Pallas mentions that young 
W'omcn among the Mongols arc esteemed in propor- 
tion to the number of their love affairs ; Japanese 
ideas of morality aro not very different, and the 
most I’ecent traveller in Eastern Til:)et, Mr. Cooper, 
makes a similar observation about the people he 
came across.^ 

What has been said of the immorality of tlie 
Mongolians holds good in some respects of their 
neighbours theP a h a r i s, inhabiting the Himalaya 
mountains. Whether of Mongolian, Tatar, or of 

A 

mixed Mongolian and Aryan descent, these high- 
landers have extreme!}^ loose ideas concerning mo- 
rality generally, and matrimony especially. Obliged 
by their life of seclusion to adhere to the principle 
of absolute conservatism, it is by no means 
strange that their customs should still be primitive 
■as they may be called with a euphemistic license. 
But their piumitiveness is not the primitiveness 
of innocence. ' The Abode of Snow’ might lead 
one to expect, from a partial inspection of its 
fertile mountain slopes, flowing rivulets, irrigated 

papers in Incl. Ant. vol. YI. pp. 251, 315 ; and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s letter, vol. Yll. p. SG. 

- Yule’s Marco PolOj vol. II. pp. 83,3S-4iO. 
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Talleys, and wooded glens, that the people who live 
among them would excel the natives of the plains 
in body as 'well as mind. And though, generally 
speaking, natural fearlessness, frankness, hardi- 
ness, aiid a superior physique may bo conceded to 
them, they arc certainly far behind the people of 
the plains in intelligence, shrewdness, quickness 
of intellect, and in that virtue which ought to exist 
in the relation between the sexes. Although I have 
never found an instance of hereditary cretinism, 
still there is an extraordinary heaviness about the 
brains of a P a h a r i which makes him in many 
respects a totally unworthy opponent to a native of 
the plains when it comes to an encounter of wits. 
ABanya coming from theplains has little difficulty, 
even without necessarily resorting to dishonesty, 
in enriching himself at the expense of the impro- 
vidently stupid hill-people. How ffir intellectual 
oh tn senes s is connected with moral unconscious- 
ness is a question of some nicety, but the difficulty 
lies ill striking the balance, as, after all, innumera- 
ble instances for and against such a proposition 
can be brought forward. However the case may 
be, the filth, the objectionable customs, the mental 
and moral obliquity of these hill tribes, attracted 
early the attention of Christian persons, with a 
view to establishing missionary centres, so as to 
bring them gradually to a better and nobler life. 
Thus Darjiling was made a. mission station in 
1840, Almora in 1850, Sabathu was taken up by 
the American Presbyterians in 1337, Chainba by 
the Established Cluirch of Scotland in 1803>, Kau- 
gra by the Church Missionary Society in 1854, 
and the Moravians established in Kyelang a sta- 
tion in 1855. But perhaps the most important seat 
of missionai’y enterprise is Kotgadh, situated on 
the extreme northern frontier of the Bi'itish terri- 
tory, on the highroad from the plains past. Simla 
to Tatary 

The deplorable state of morality obtaining 
among the people of the Kotgadh valley thirty- 
five years ago is graphically described in the Bov. 
W. Rebsch’s mission report published in 1873 ; 
and, being ail authentic record, it may with advan- 
tage be here reproduced : 

^^The hill states prior to the British conquest 


Every accident or misfortnne, however trifling, is 
connected with tlie evil agency of the genii loci, 
who are very numerous, having peculiar functions 
attributed to each: for example, some are believed 
to preside over the crops, and some to exercise an 
influence over the heart of man, some over the 
summits of mountains, sources of rivers, forests, 
&c., and large flocks of goats are carefully kept 
in most villages for sacrificial purposes. 

“ The sale of females, for the worst purposes of 
slavery, though carried on with secrec}^ and cau- 
tion, is continued in various parts of the lull 
territory; and a frightful evih which will be no- 
ticed below, may in a groat measuve be traced to 
this pernicious system. It is a notorious fact that 
for ages past the zanauas of the rich natives of 
the plains have been snpi)Ued with females from 
the hill regions ; which, together with the cruel 
custom of female infanticide, has caused a dispro- 
portion between the two sexes, and given rise to 
the monstrous evil of polyandry, a practice which 
obtains throughout the country. Where females 
are so scarce, and where they are almost sure of 

commanding a price, it is not difficult to trace the 
motive for the perpetuation of such a crime as 
that of female infanticide. It seems imprabable 
that the same feelings of jealous honour- and false 
respect for family, which actuate the mind of tlie 
high-caste Rajput in India, can in any wa}^ in- 
fluence the people of the hills, whose habits and 
practices arc at total variance with their ideas. 

The very marriages of the people arc strongly 
tainted with slaveiy, for no man can obtain a wile 
without paying a sum of money to her father. If 
she bo turned ont without a cause assigned, the 
purchase-money is retained until another maia’iage 
is contracted, when the first purchaser receives 
back his purcliasc-money. Thus the females in 
no respect appear to be above the couditioii ot 
slaves, being considered as much an article of 
projjerty as any other commodity. We could 
adduce other facts to show that vice added to 
isTiiorance goes hand in hand in reducing this class 
of human beings to tlie lowest level of existence.’ 

A little further on, the report states that— 

Since the influence of the English government. 


had for many years been subject to all the miseries ' based largely upon Christian morality, lias been 

of ruthless rapine and tyranny, both under the j brought to bear upion these ti*acts, the disgusting 

custom of polyandry has disn^ppiearcd. Not a 


Gurkha rule and under the government of their 
own native chieftains. The prevalent superstition 
betrays the most extreme ignorance. No ceremony 
is undertaken without duly offering a propitiatory 
sacrifice to some devata. Human sacrifices in 
-former times were not unfrequently immolated at 
the shrines of their temples, but it is believed that, 
.since British sway has been established, these 
impious barbarities are no longer practised. 


siuMe instance can be now adduced (in Kotgadh 

O 

of course) of many men having one v/ifo, although 
increase of wealth has resulted in many persons 
acquiring bv I'ight of purchase more than one wife, 
because women, who all take their share in field 

work, are very valuable in these agricultural 

* •/ 

disti'icts, where manual labour is an important 
consideration. But the British territory O7ico 
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pas:ied, especially towards the east, polyandry will 
still be i'ound in Ivanawar. The cause assigned 
is, however, not poverLy, but a desire to keep 
■one comuioii patrimony from being distriljutcd 
among a uuiuher of brutliovs. The result is that 
the wdiolc family is enabled to live in coinparatiTo 
comfort.’' 

Any one who has attempted to obtain original 
information from people wdio suspect evil inten- 
tions in every action or question of a European 
stranger will nuderstand ho-w difficult it is to 


veriiy statements, not to speak of collGcting facts 
only conjectaired. Eut, taking tlie observation of 
former travellers us a fact respecting the low state 
01 morality among the lull ])eo])lc, it would he 
strange indeed to learn that tiiey had become in 
course of a generation convinced of their per- 
nicious ])ractices, and liad turned over a now 
leaf. And so it actually is. Though slaveiy is 
now abolislied, tiio inarketable value of a wife still 
exi-sts. Moral perception is now no acutcr than 
iormeviy, for it is nothing extraordinary to hear 
tihat two mc]i disgusted with their wives have 
agreed to interchange them, hoping thac a new 

arrangeineut iu their domestic affairs wmuld con- 
«» 

duce to greater peace and comfort. But far ■worse, 
and a vice unknown to the Hindus of the plains, is 
the marriage within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship. Not tliab this practice is indeed 
very coinmon, bat its existence at all wdthoub 
being visited by the severest social penalties is a 
Sign thiiz domestic ties are not considered of a 
very sra.-red character 

In a thoioiiglily conservative country like India, 
nabits do not change per Sttlliirn. nor can nuicli be 
effected ia a decade ; even half a century will 
produce no pei’ceptildc change in tlic more remote 
corners of the Himalaya. As regards polyandry, 
a glance at Fraser's Journal oj a Tour ihrouffh 
■part of the snoivy raugn of 

will give t-iie reader a fair idea of its present con- 


dition. 


Speaking of the hill people it is stated- 
Their cnstoiii of mavringe and the general system 
with ty tlieii' women lire very extra- 

ordinary. It i.s ii^r.ul all over tlio country for the 
future iiusljand to purchase liis wife from her 
parents, and the sum thus paid varies with the 
rank of t!ie purchri,.ser. The customary charge to 
a common peasant or Kaminuar i.s from ten to 
fcwenry rupees. Tlie diinculty of raising this sum, 
and the alleged expense of maintaining women, 
may in part account for, if it cannot excuse, a 
most disgusting usage, which is uuiYer.sal over the 


conntrr. 


mar 


one wife who is the wife of all ; they arc unable to 
the retquisite sum individualljq and thus club 


raise 


'shexr shares, and buy this one common spouse 




This account was printed in 1820. It is not sur- 
prising that when Fraser heard of this verv 
revolting emstom iu the course of his travels lie 
was further attracted, and made inquiries into Fne 
cause of the origin and coiitiauance of so remark- 
able an iucousisbency wibli all Hindu manners. He 
therefore relates that his iurormers, wdio were, on 
the whole, sensible and intelligent men, “unani- 
mously admitted the universality of the cusbonr, 
that it was usual to purchase ^Yives, and that 
the zamindars were too poor bo be able to give 
from ten to twenty rupees for a woman, and 
therefore contributed their quota; audeacli enjoyed 
hi.s share of the. purchase. They often cxplainerl 
the modes usually adopted to prevent quarrel- 
some interference, and described evcryLhiim* as 

4/0 

already detailed ; but wdien I came to pub ques- 
tions relative to the disposal of tlic surplus of 
females they could give me no satisfactory answers 
whatever/’ 

Supposing the above account to be correct, — 
and there is little reason to doubt it, — vm have 
two tilings that require confirmation before tlio 
statement can be accepted as applicable a.rtcr a 
lapse of more tlian fifty years —the 'Tiuivcrsality of 
polyandiy, and its causes. Fj‘user seems to tliink 
than the custom of liaving a community of wives 
would nob exist but for the poverty of the hill 
people. But iu that case it would have disappeared 
long since, or, if not, it could not possibly exist 
side by side with polygamy ; wdiereas the fact is 
that instances have come to my notice of these two 


4^ 


practices existing iu one and the same family. 
Poor the lull people undoubtedly are, but tliere 
are few who are destitute. Ever since the Eimlish 

O 

govcnimeub was firmly esta];)lished in the Paiijab, 
the inhabitaiiis of the plains as w'ell as the hills 
have'beuelibted by the gradual rise of the price of 
labour or of agricultural produce. If, therefore, 
any man finds that there are too many mouths to 
feed ill his household, one or moT*e of the grown 
male members must leave for a time their homo- 
and obtain work in the lai’ger farms of a prosper- 
ous neighbour, or else go .in quest of service in one 
of the numerous hill sanitaria. This, however, lie 
abhors. He is constitubionally lazy, improvident, 
dirty, and immoral. If a crop is plentiful he will 
wastefully consume the whole outturn, instead of 
laying by a store for a posvsible bad season. Ho 
will nob move twent}" miles, as a rule, to earn a 
livelihood, and he does not cultivate more ground 
than is absolutely necessary to maintain himself 
and liis family. Moreover, besides ploughing the 
fields and sowing the seed, he leaves the field 
work to be performed by the women — the weeding,, 
the reaping, the thrashing, the garnering. The 
household duties, 01 course, fall upon the women 
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ir, then, the Pahari is poor, it is cliielly his own 
fault, and the promiscuous and complicated con- 
nections he enters into cannot fairly be charged 
to hia poverty. On the contrary, most of the 
cases of polyandry in the villages of tlie Kutgadh 
district, in Bussahir and Kulu, arc found anione: 

' O 

tlio well-to-do people ; it is the poor who prefer 
polygamy, on account of the value of. the ‘vvoiacii 
as household drudges. 

Nothing, perhaps, will give a more vivid iiisighb 
into the state oL‘ polyandry than one or two cases 
as they luive actually occurred. In Pomelai, near 
Kotgadli, there are two brothers, the elder of 
whom, Jliar, got properly married to his wife. 


Being of the Kanait caste, the ceremony was 
performed in the usual manner l^y a Brahman. 
But, as these two brothers had a house and fields 
in common, it was privately arranged tlmt the 
woman should also bo the wife of tlic younger. 
The fruit of suclv a tiniou does not geuerall}- give 
rise to disputes ; the first-born child is always 
considered that of the eldest brotlier, the second 
that of the next. Lcgall^g I believe, the children 
all belong to the eldest. No European would pro- 
bably have become awax'e of the case at Pornelai, 
but fora violent quarrel which obliged Jliar to 
leave his wife to his younger brother, and seek for 
eruployment in the house of the missionary at 


Kotgadli. 


would become the wife of all the brothers as they 
grew up, including tlio child then in his infancy. 
I hear this Prcinsukb latelj’ married a second wife, 
as he had no family b 3 ' the first. Again, the girl 
Amur Da.si, daughter 



In another village, Mongsu, not far from Pomc- 
lai, idierc live throe brothers in a family of higli 
caste, the eldest of whom, Primu by iiLune, mar- 
ried a woman who Ijccame a^ftorwards the wife of 
the second, Ganga. The third brother, on the 
other hand, — Eatti, — has a separate wife. 

The most complicated case of polyandry that 
has come to niy notice is that at Ivilba, in Ivanawar, 
about a hundred miles from Ivotgadh . Ram 
Charn, the inithlild orhead-rnan of the village, had I avo visible signs, thongli small, that the custom is 


i^iim, was 

married until she was eighteen, because her 
father could not find any family which contained a 
sullicicnb number of brothers to make it worth 
his Avhile to part witli her. Eventually, however, 
she was married to an only son who was wealthy. 

These three instances of polyandry are culled 
from a largo number I made a note of, and it is 
hoped they will afibrd a general insight into the 
working of the system. But, vvlth all due consi- 
deratiun to the high authority of Mr. Fraser, it is 

k .j ^ 

contended that po] 3 -;indiy, as it now exists hi. 
the Himalaya, is owing rather to the avarice and 
the bnitisli insensibility to, and absence oi:', gene- 
ral inorality tliau to the poverty of the people. 
When several brothers agree to liave a wife in 
coinnion, it will be found that, though individually 
rich enough to keep a wife, tlierc is some pro- 
perty they have, and which they do not wish to 
divide. 

Fields, grazing-lands, or a forest, or all togetlier, 
produce sufficient to keep a coinbiued family in 
respectabilitjy. but if divided and again subdivided 
each part would at last be too small to support 
two or three people. Polyandry is thus in reality 
nothing more than a more custom of community 
of wives among brothers who have a community 
of other goods. 

Next, I must modify another statement in Tim 
Joanud of a f/'oar quoted above. The practice of 
polyamUy, so far as I have been able to learn, is 
not universal. 


it can 


scarcely be called very 
common ; and, considering what was said bv tho 

w •/ 

committee of the Ivutgadli Mission In 1341, there 

ilJ a .7 


three brothers, — Khatti Ram, Basant Ram, and 
another, — and these fourbrothei’S had only one wife 
in common. Her eldest son, Prcinsukh, was in 
1870 about live-and-tWenty years old, and her of Jxomarscu and Iviuicti, and in Eussahir, and 


falling into disuse. If diligoatlv searched, siiiuk- 
cases of polv'andry will bo found in the Kdtgadh 

X 4« t/ O • 

pargaua, in Kulu, in Lho territory of the R ii n a. s 


yoLiagcst seven or eight. Those tw’o, besides 
nirl called Sundri Dasi, were the acknowledged 
children of Ram Charn, the midiJiui. Khatti Rmn 
had no children, bub Basant Ram, the third 
brother, had first a girl, Amar Dasi, aged eighteen, 
and two boys about fourteen and eleven. 


tUl 
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c 


hildreii acknowledged Ram Charn as head of the 

When Premsukh, the eldest son, vrho 



officiated as miihldd in the absence of his father, 
was married, it was well understood that his v/ife 


this not coidlned to any special caste, but among 
Bi-rdimans, Rajputs, and Kanaits Avitliout distiiu*- 
tion. Though coniiuou enough iiiKanawar at tho 
present daj*', it exists side by side with polygamy 
and monogamy. In one house thG=re may ho 
three brothers Vvith one wife ; in the next tbreo 
brothers vribli four wives, all Mike in comiiion 

in the next house there may be a man with throe 

* 

wives to himself ; in the next a man with onljj’ 
one wife. 
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MISCELLANEA. 



THE FIEEAEMS OF THE HINDUS. 

Many Tvere tlie -weapons of war in use amongst 
t'he Aryans, even so eai'ly as the Vedic period, 
such as the pas s e 1 a, b a g r a, c h a k r a, 
dhanu, &c. ; and many more ^Ye^e invented in 
the ages of the Rdmdyana and the BlaJidhhdrata, 
The classification of these weapons, according to 
the Afjni Purdna, is fonr-fold ; — (1) Y an t r a-Mu k- 
t a, (2) Pani Mnkta, (3) M u k t a-M n k t a, 

and (4) A m u k t a. 

these weapons, there is mentioned 

another called the A g n i Astra (firearm), 
blit no description of it has been found in any 
Sanskrit work. The S a t a g h u i, Professor 
Wilson supposes to be a fireainn ; but he gives no 
description of it. The Plindus had also another 
kind of weapon, called the Maha-Y^ antra. It 
would thus seem that instruments like the cannon 
and the gnu were early in use among them. 

We shall describe the Agni Astra as given 
in the Sukra~Nili, a work said to have been writ- 

/ A 

ten by the sage S u k r a-A c li a r y a ; and we find 
mention of it in the Ar/ni Pw'dua and in the Mtdra 
Rdkshasa. From the description wc have here of 
the N a 1 i k a-Y antra and gunpowder, we are 
led to believe that these were in use amongst the 
Hindus at an early date, 

Nallka Yanfm. 


The Nalikd is of two sizes — the lai’ger and the 
smaller. It is about five spans in length, slightly 
bent in the middle and bored towards the bottom. 





i 




r ^^33; 1 

It should have, moreover, two notches, one at 
the top and the other at the bottom, for securing 
tiie aim, and an oar near the bore, and the flint 
tor striking fire inserted near ib. It is set in a 
wooden frame which elongates into a thin blade 
upwards, and has a hole in it of the width of the 
middle finger. It has further a ramrod for beating 

o o 

and settling dowm tlie powder. 




This is the smaller 'Nalika, It should be used 
by infanti’y and cavalry. It is as thick as it is 
lung, and thus capable of taking a long aim. 






ff 






If this Naliha is thick and has no wooden I'rame 
attached to it, it is called the B r i h a t-N a 1 i k a. 

mm i 

It is sometimes so big that it requires to be drawn 
by a cart. It graces war a.nd secures victory. 

Gunpowder. 

3Tr?T 

■wr%^CTr.^ q-sTrrqr^rR 

3T'fr|5 1 

WWW ^3:^iTf 3^3:3Tr^^3fT wslr ! I 


^fTiTwr ?rr'T'4^ci'T=T i 

/f/if/'W/f/?' (saltpetre), sulphur, idiai'coal oi' Aha’ndn: 
{CaJotropis gir/anfea) (soaked in the milk of JAu- 
■phorbia nivuJia, iind dried and then buimod in closed 
1 lottery). All these ingredients should bo reduced 
to powder and then mixed togetlicr in due propor- 
tions, and used as gunpowder in the Nalika. 




Hound and made of iron and fired wdtli smaller 
bullets, or it is solid. It is used in the B r i h a t- 
N a 1 a. For the smaller, one small bullet of load or 
other metal should be made. The Nala should be 
made of iron or of like metal, and kept constantly 
clean. This instrument is for infantry and cavalry . 




r 




The maimer of tiring the iVafi/jft with ballets is 
as follows : — First clean the NaliJca well, then 
pour ill powder and shot, and stuff the bore with 
a little gunpowder. Thus loaded and bred, it i 

b 

sime to do execution. 


s 


r\ 






The bullet flies with the velocity of an arrow 


from a bow. 








erff i 

Besides the materials mentioned above for pre- 
paring gunpowder, many other ingredients were 
also known to adepts in the art, and used 
in dilYerent proportions for the same purpose : 
SuJera-Niti, Section 4. 

f 

The .Hokas, quoted here from tho Sitkra-Niii, do 
not seem mere modern interpolations ; but we stop 
here for want of sufficient cox'roborative evidence. 


Bcrliamporei Bengal. 


Ram Das Sen. 
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ANTIQUITY OF INSURANCE IN INDIA. ^ 

Sm, — I think “ Cantab” has hardly evidence for 
saying that “ the practice of insurance was com- 
mon in India for many ceutui'ies before the Chris- 
tian era.” The text out of the ordinances of 
Mann, in the translation accredited by Jones, is 
'' Having ascertained the rates of purchase and 
sale, the length of the way, the expenses of food 
and of condiments, the chai'ges of securing the 
goods carried, and the neat profits of trade, let the 
king oblige traders to pay taxes.” One would 
think that if the king or his minister had got ■■ the 
neat profits’ he w'ouldnot trouble himself with the 
details; hut, says the next verse, “As the leech, 
the suckling calf, and the bee take their natural 
food by little and little, thus must a king draw 
from his dominions an annual revenue.” 

I do nob think we know enough of the state of 
mercantile law and custom in the days of these 
kings to assert that anything like a modern 
system of insuring goods was in vogue. Manu is 
ve)'y general ; some of his dicta are like that decree 
of king Ahasuerus that “All the wives si lall give 
to their husbands honour, both great and small.” 
Just before the oi'der for taxing the merchants, he 
says — “ In every large town or city let him ap- 
point one superintendent of all afiairs, elevated in 
rank, formidable in power, distinguished as a 
planet among stars. 

There is’one other order very similar to that cited 
first, establisliing what indeed has descended to 
very modern time, called mostly a rdrahJt : — “Let 
the king establish rules for the sale and purchase 
of all marketable things, having duly considered 
whence they come and whither they must be sent ; 
how long they have been kept ; what may be 
gained by them, and what has been expended on 
them.” In the translations of other ordinary 
authorities on Hindu law there is no trace of a 
system of insurance of goods, though much about 
deposit aiid bailment ; and in practice in modern 
times, apart from an occasional copying of English 


practices, there is no such thing as insurance, 
and there ai’e no insurance companies. 

The word Yogci-Ksliemcm is in every-day use 
among Brahmans for ‘ welfare,’ — a complimentary 
expression, — but the dictionary also gives insur- 




aiice as a meaning 


Dec. 27th, 1877. 


E. B. SWINTOX, 

late Madras C.S. 


HYPiETHEAL TEMPLES. 

There appears to be a considerable resemblance 
between the remarkable hyptetliral temple lately 
described by Sir Walter Elliot {Iml. Ant. voL VII. 
p. 19), and the Trimurti Kovil at the foot of tlie 
Anaimalai Hills in Koimbatur, noticed at page 
vol. III. The Oi-issa temple is evidently much 
larger and more important, but the otlier one, 
so much farther to the sontli, is situated in a. 
locality of old doubtless equally Avild, and even 
now sequestered and remote. The circle of 
images with faces turned inward — an arrange- 
ment I liave never seen elsewhere — corresponds 
with “ the open cii-eular temple or enclosure 
of plain cut-stone” in Orissa, and, to the best 


of my remembrance, tbe images were 



::kea 


by a low wall not ]’eaching to their shoulders 
— an appi*oach to an hyptethral structure. Tlie 
principal figure in the Orissa temple “'appeared 
to have three faces,” and the figure indis- 
tinctly graven upon the great boulder over- 


looking the Koimbatur circle 


i 



three 


figures, doubtful Avhether united, but the place is 
called Trimurti. Kovil or Temple. It had all the 
look of extreme antiquity, was regarded witli awe 
by the natives, who general!}" disliked approacli- 
ing it, and seemed something f[riite apart from 
the ordinary temples and sacred resorts of those 
davs. It Avere much to be wished that the locality 
could bo visited andaccuratelv described ; it is but 

A/ ' 

a morning's ride from the talnka Kasha town of 
Udumalapeta. 

M. J. W. 


METRICAL VERSIONS PROM THE MAEADIIABATA. 

BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 


Hoiu Women ought to gain, and heej), their 

Emhands" affections. 

A free translation of parts of the Ilalidldidrata. 

Book hi., verses 14649-14721. 

[Of the two ladies who figure in the following 
dialogue, the first is Satyabhama, the wife of the 
renowned Krishna, the ally of the Pandava 
princes; while the second is Draupadi (as she. is 
most commonly called by her patronymic, as the 
daughter of Drupada, although her proper name 
was Krishna), the wife of the five Pandava princes, 


Yudhishthira and his brothers. Hei’e wc l.\ave 
a case of polyandry, which the MxdidTdidram, 
in accommodation to later ideas, explains as ori- 
ginating in accidental and miraculous causes, 
although the custom is allowed, by some of the 
personages Avho appear in the ])oem, to luive been 
one immemorially practised. Some indications 
of its (at least) occasional occurreuce in the Pan- 
jab in ancient times are found in two passages 
adduced in two papers communicated by me to the 
Indian Antiguarij (vol. VI. pp, 25if., 315).^ It is 


^ Prom the Times, 


* See also M. Williams’ IndAan Epic Poetry, pp. 99f. 
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iMAX, Ib^b. 


'■'Vortiiy of remark tlxac Satyabbaniri is represented 
iu the passage before us as seeking to bring her 
nusbaud, Krishna, under subjection by some of 
jhc philti'es vrhich she supposes Draupadi to haTC 
:'ound cdbctual with the Pandavas, although 
Krishna, was, eitlier at the time when this section 
t'f the iira//d/y//dru/fl was composed, or somewhat 
^ater. regarded as an incarnation of Vislmu, or 
of lirahiria (the supreme Spirit), and (unless his 


What art is thine, which fame ensures, 
And full connubial bliss secures ? 

For I, too, seek to rule my lord : 

Thy methods tell ; thy help afford/’ 


These words when noble Krishna liea,vd, 
She spake with grief and sorrow stirred : 

Krislm d {DrciiipacU ) . 


deificaLion was a later event, or unless his higher Such questions vain befit not tiico, 


was not supposed alw’ays to permeate his human 
jiaturo). might liave been sujnposcd, by his divine 
emuisciciice, to be incapable of deception by the 
"viles of his wife. I may add that, at the time 
when the dialogue is related to liavc oecurred, the 
}‘ardavas were living in the forests, in })ursuance 
<if an ougagement to cvilc themselves from their 


ivingdom for a certain period. (See Professor Mo- 

:/i, iciAViiliains' J/nb'an Ejde Poeiry. pp. 23 and 103.) 
passage beibre ns may doubtless be held to 

4 

prove that in ancient days the women of India 
were in tb.o habit of employing philtres of various 
kinds to gain or kee]} their hu.sbaiicls’ affections. 
In other respects, and irrespectively of the dutiful, 
tfiougli exaggerated, sentiments 'wliich the second 
Sj,)oakcr expresses, it may possess some interest 
as n picture of ancient Indian manners.] 

'Two ladies fair, of high e.state, 

Long parted, now again had met, 

'he one. herself could justly pride 
hi 'being noble KrislmaL bride ; 

^ 7 

Tlio other ruled five princes’ hearts 


4 * 


'■V'iuli loving sway, by honest arts. 

Kejoieed each other nov/ to see, 

They laughed and chatted, full of glee. 

In tliought o’er all the past they ranged, 
/And ancient memories iuterchangod. 

O 

When this at length had found an end. 

The former thus addressed her friend : 

Saiyalfluhad. 

Plow is it, dearest Krishna, say, 

‘ halt tliOLi tliy husbands so canst sway, 

'/hose godlike princes, youthful, bold, 
k-troiig-limbcd, and proud, and uncontrolledy 
Klio ever watch thy looks, to find 
Vv iiat thoughts are ]:)assiiig izi thy mind, 

And nc’ei' against thy rule rebel? 

Keveal, I pray, tliy piotent spell. 

1:^/ what devices, what finesse, 

Taust thou their proud self-will repress, 
make them all thy power confess ? 

hat philtres rare 


v’/here lies thy strength? 


.Lvn 


li to gain thine end ? declare. 


/bo ntes, oblations, prayers, conduce 
b.'o work thy ■will, or lore abstruse ? 
Or is thy grand success the fruit 
Of any drug, or herb, or root ? 


A dame esteemed so sage to be. 

For all but heartless "wiyes eschew 
Those wicked arts thou hast iuvie\y. 

Could any female merit pn-aiso 

For acts so shameful, schemes so base ? 

Whene’er a hapless husband knows 

His foolish wife is one of those 

Wlio ply their lords with drugs and charms- 

liis soul is racked by dire alarms, 

As any one is ill at ease 
Who in his house a serpent sees. 

How cazi he lead a happy life 
Who lives in dread of such a wife ? 

How many men whose wives thus sin,- 

<4 

Who seek by drugs their lords to win, — 

To fell diseases fall a prey, 

Grow dropsied, leprous, pine away 
In sad and premature decay ! 

Such madness coukVst thou dare to share ? 
For thine own lord such ills prepare ? 

No -wife has e’er, by drugs or charms, 

Won back a husband to her arms. 

Now, calmly hear howT proceed, 

Avoiding every tortuous deed. 

I seek to win my husbands’ hearts 
By none but open, honest arts. 

And so their willing hearts I rule ; 

I ne'er cajole them, or befool, 

Nor e’er on charms or drugs depend- 
Their independent wills to bend. 

From auger, pride, and passion free, 

I serve my lords most zealously. 

Without parade of fondness, still, 
Submissive, I their wish fulfil. 

fitting gestures, gentle speech, 

And mien, and acts, my goal I reach. 

Those lords, whose glance alone could kill, 

I please with all my might and skill. 

Though they are never harsh or rude, 

But always kind, and mild, and good, 

I act as if constrained by awe, 

And treat their slightest hint as law. 

No other object draws my love, 

On earth beneath, or heaven above. 

No handsome, wealthy, jewelled youth, 

No god, could shake my plighted ti’oth* 

For no delight or joy I care, 

Unless my lords the pleasure share. 
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'A^houo’ei' their home tlicy clumcc to leave. 
Dejected, pale, I fast and grieve, 
i’heir Ivomeward safe rctm-n I greet 
Wiiili .sparkling oyc.s, and welcome meet, 
'['ill all tlieir wants are well supplied, 


r 

A 


never ibr my own provide. 

At iiiea! times, I, without delay, 

^J'iie food tliey love before them lay, 
^Served i^ip in golden platters fair. 

All burnished briglit with constant care. 
My house is clean, and fairly swe]:)t, 

Well stocked and ordered, neatly kept. 
.As friends I own, and talk with, none 
]]ut virtuous women: bad I shuii.^ 

From all such acts I ever shrink 
As wellbrod dames unseeinl}'' think. 
Loud laughter, foolish jests, I hate, 

And constant loitcrine: at the a'atc. 



■ty lords' behests I all observe, 

If roui these I could nob bear to swerve. 

-lust issued from the bath, and bright 
III fair attire, with jewels dight, 

Before my lords’ appearing, I 
Deliglit their eyes to gratify. 

Whatever usage, rule or rite, 

Whatever courtly forms polite, 

My husbands’ sires observed of old, 

And they themselves in honour hold, 

AW these with never-ceasing care ■ 

I carry out ; no toil I spare. 

-And. hero the way their mother shows, 

V\fho all the past exactly knows. 

Her will I follow ; hex" revere ; 

And hold the noble woman dear. 

By constant care, alertness, zeal, 

I seek to work my husbands’ weal. 

Base women's wicked arts I shun ; 

By nobler means my ends are won. 

In happier days,^ at sumptuous feasts 
’We entertained eight thousand priests. 
Those Brahmans, learu’d and grave, in state 


e. 


Their food from golden platters at 
And many other guests beside 
Were every day with food supplied. 
Wliate’cr within our household pa.ssed 
Was known to me from first to last. 

I knew the servants, one by one, 

And all they did or left undone. 

My husbands’ hoards of gold I kuew, 
Their income, all their outlay too ; 

To me they left all household cares, 

A mass of manifold aflairs. 

On me this burthen all was thrown ; 

This load I bore without a groan, 

And sacrificed my rest and ease, 

My work to do, my lords to please. 

I rose the first by dawn's faint light, 
Retired the last to rest at night. 

Such are the philtres, such the spells. 
Whose power my husbands’ love compels 
To please her lord a virtuous wife 
Should deem the object of her life. 

To him her thoughts should ever turn ; 
With love to him her heart should burn; 
Her hope is he, her refuge, god; 

And all her acts should wait his nod. 

In vain by ease is jDleasure sought ; 

By pains and toil alone 'fcis bought. 
Strive, then, thy lord's esteem to win ; 

A new career of love begin. 

Whene’er his step without the gate 
Is heard, start up, and on him wait. 
With cheerful tact his wishes meet, 

His palate please with viands sweet, 

His every sense with pleasure sate ; 
Within thy home a heaven create. 

So doing, thou shalb make it clear 
That he to thee is very dear ; 

And then, thy love perceiving, he 
With answering love will cherish thee. 
This coui'se will bring thee high renown, 
Thy life with bliss connubial crowm 

(To he continiieclA 
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Tue VedIutrayatna, or an attempt to interpret the Vedas 
(Alikas 1-11, April 1876 to February 1877). Bombay: 
Tuduprakiha Press. 

We had intended noticing this monthly publica- 
tion at an earlier date, but as the commentary 

^ Oompare the Troades of Euripides, G47ff., where x\n- 
dromache says of herself : — 

TTparou fxi'uj €v6a Kav rrpocr^ kciu p,f) npocrfi 
■^oyog yvvat^iVj avro rour’ ’ec/ieXKerat 
icaK^s aKOv^iv, rjris ovk evtov fX€P€t, 

TovTov Trapelcra ttoBov cp.ip.vov iv hopoi^ 

Fttro) Tcpc\a6p(3}v Kopy\ra Sp'KcL^v, ctti] 

OVK cl{r€(lipovpr}V, rov Se vovv fiiSdfr/caXoj-* 

OLKoOev eyovera €^{]pKOVV epoi. 

In the first place, where (whether a slur already attaches 




and notes, as well as one of the translations, are in 
Marathi, and only the second translation of the 
"Vedic texts is given in English, it was difficult to 
find a qualified and independent critic. Scholars, 

to a womau or not) this very conduct i.s sure to bring i 
repute in its train, when one does not keep (Iff O’tdJj/, i 
her who does not keep) at home ; giviug np the desire of 
this, I used to stay within the house, and did not bring into 
it the clever saybigs of women (i.e., their gossip, and ro- 
mantic notions) : Imt having my mind a good teacher by 

.. . .. ; V , I ■ *11 iL'jj T>..7-,. 


iU 

to 


w p 

V ■ ^ w-w preceding 

also, though erirress'ed in the present tense, should — if the 
story is to be regarded a-s self-consistent— be referred to 

this earlier period. 
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both European and native, have testified their ap- 
probation of it. Its object is chiefly social and 
religious. “There are thousands of Brahmans,” 
the editor remarks, “ who know the whole of the 
Rigvecla by heart, and can repeat it in Samhita, 
Pada, Gata, Ghava, and Krama, without making 
any mistakes [these are different methods of learn- 
ing the Veda, by either reciting each word se- 
parately, or by repeating the words in various 
:;omplicated ways] ; there are probably not more 
than a dozen who have ever attempted to under- 
stand what the Veda contains. There are quite as 
many who can repeat the Taj us and also the Sama 
Yeda, though Atharva-Yedis are very few, at 
least in the Bombay Presidency.” 

Prof. Max Miiller, in a paper on “ The Yeda and 
its Influence in India, taking this publication as 
his text, speaks of it thus : — “ The translation now 
offered to the natives in vSanskrit, Marathi, and 
English is chiefly intended to show what the Veda 
I’eally contains, and especially to prove that those 
texts which are sui:)po.sed to authorize modern 
rites and beliefs among the people do not authorize 
them. To this object the greater part of the 
notes are devoted. Thus the verse i. G, 3, Ketiun 
krinvan aketave is repeated in a ceremony now per- 
formed to avert the ill-will of the imaginary planet 
Ketu. An ignorant priest, who only knew how to 
repeat the verse, at once connected the ketim of 
the verse with the planet Ketu, and accordingl}^ 
tauerht that all the FimUias tell about Ketu was 

O ♦ 

authorized by the Veda. A note of the translator 
fully explains this, and shows the simplicity of 
the religious conceptions of the Vedic Rishis as 
compared with those of their modern interpreters. 

“We are told that, if the authority of the Veda 
is regarded as invulnerably sacred, the belief that 
it is impossible for any human being not inspired, 
like the old Eishis, to interpret the Veda, is al- 
most as invulnerably firm. Hence the editor has 
adopted the following plan. He gives first the 
Saiiihita text of the Eig-Veda with the Pada text, 
because the Yaiclik Brahmans regard the Samhita 
text alone as quite incomplete. He then gives a 
translation based as much as possible on the re- 
cognized commentary of Sayana. He does not, 


however, follow Sayana slavishly, but if he finds 
that the explanation of a word which that infalli- 
ble commentator gives in one passage is impos- 
sible, he takes, -whenever he can do so, another 
explanation of the same word given by the same 
writer in some other passage, thus shielding his 
departui’e from Sayana by the authority of Sayana 
himself. This rendering of the 'Veda into Sans- 
krit is chiefly intended for the old Shastiis, who 
despise all vernacular speech, and who would be 


repelled still more by English. The Marathi 
translation will find its way to the educated 
classes among the natives ; the English is intend- 
ed for that small but important class of Indian 
society which has adopted the language of the 
ruler as the liiigtia franca of the day. It is to he 
hoped that this important work may be continued, 
though it will probably take at least ten years to 
finish it.” 


The LirE of Jexghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinoso. 

With an introduction by Eohort Kennaway Boug’las. of 

the British ilusenm, and Professor of Chinese at King’s 

College, London. (London : Triibner & Co. 1877). 

This little volume on the Life of the great Tkitar 
conqueror Jenghiz Khan supplies, from Cliincso 
sources, a recoi’d of his early life and of his vic- 
torious career in China, which are treated but 
cursorily in the Persian and Mongol historiaiis, 
who conceim themselves principally witli his more; 
western conquests. “ It has been translated from 
the Ytccn She, or ‘ The History of the Yuen 
dynast}^’ by Sung Leen ; the Yuen she lay fcen, 
or ' The History of the Yuen .'Dynasty classified 
and arranged,’ by Shaou Yuen-ping; and the She 
wel, or ‘The Woof of History,’ by Chin Yuu- 
Seih. Each of these works contains facts and, 
details which do not appear in the otlicr two/' 
and the translator has judiciously woven the three 
narratives into one connected history. But, to 
make the account of the conquests of Jenghiz more 
complete, he has preceded it by an introduction of 
about twenty-five pages, giving a brief sketch of 
the campaigns in Y^estern Asia and Eastern 
Europe, drawn principally from the third chapter 
of Howorth’s excellent Ilistorij of the Mongols. 

The translated narrative extends over 105 pages, 
and is a thoroughly readable chapter of a history 
that, with the exception of a few incidents, may 
doubtless be accepted as authentic and tolerably 
accurate in its details of the life of the man 
“ whose armies were victorious from the China 
Sea to the banks of the Dnieper.” It was the 
march of his Mongols that displaced the Ottoman 
Turks from their original home in Northern Asia, 
and thus “led to their invasion of Bithynia under 
Othman, and ultimately to their advance into 
Europe under Amurath the First.” 

The Chinese materials for these annals have 
been already drawn upon by .continental scholars 
such as Paiithier, Hyacinthe, D’Ohsson, Erdmann, 
Gaubil, Schott, Kavalevsky, and others, but this 
is their first appearance in an English dress. 
\Ve hail the volume as an evidence of a growing 
interest in Oriental research, and hope Professor 
Douglas will be encouraged to undertake other 

versions. 



^ The Academy, Nov. 18, 1878, p- 50J. 
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THE THEEE NEW EDICTS OF ASOKA 

Second Notice. 

BY G. BUHLER. 

(See Ind.Ant. vol, VI. pp. 149^'.) 


Y translation and analysis of General A. 
OnnningEam’snew Asoka edicts, publish- 
ed in Yol. VI. pp. 149ff of the Indian Antiquary, 
have called forth two reviews in the London 
Academy, one by Mr.' Rhys Davids, and one by 
Professor R. Pischel,® in which my explanations 
of several important words have been found 
fault with, and the correctness of .the historical 
inferences drawn from the inscriptions has been 
disputed. Mr. Rhys Davids has also devoted 
a couple of pages to the new edicts in an ap- 
pendix to his work “ On the coins and mea- 
sures of Ceylon” (Numismata Orientalia, Part 
VI. pp. 67-60). As the latter work contains an 
analysis of the statements regarding Buddhistic 


chronology, given in the Bipavamsa and MaM- 
vailisa, as well as a very ingenious attempt to 
fix the date of the Nirvana somewhere about 
410 B.C., the author very naturally felt it 
necessary to deal with the somewhat inconveni- 
ent three edicts, which, if the interpretation 
given by me were right, would make his deduc. 
tions valueless. The importance of the questions 
connected with the new inscriptions, and the 
consciousness that in my first notice some im- 
portant points have been either enthely omitted, 
or rather touched than fully discussed, induce me 
to reply to the strictures passed on my article. 

For the sake of ready reference I reprint the 
texts of the Sahasram and Rupnath edicts. ® 


SaJiasrdm . 


Bupndth. 


Beyankm ■pijeheya.m k[]id : sdtilehdni adliit']i~ Devanaih piye hevanx aha: satirakekani 
yani savachhalani, am upasake sumi, na cha adhitisani va[stt], ya sumi paka sa[ua] ki, no 


badham palakaihte. 


cha badhi pakate. 


Savimchhale sadhike, am ls^m^ hddham pala- Satileke chu chhavachhare, ya sumi haka 


I;aHi]t[e]. 


samgha 


Etena cha amtalena jambudipasi ammisam Yi imaya kfilaya jambudipasi amisa devd- 


munisa 


husu, te dani masa kata. 


Pala[/«amasi W] iyaih phale, [ii]o [cha i]yam Pakamasi hi esa phale, no cha esa mahatata- 
mahatata-vachakiye psivatave. papotavo. 

Khudakena hi palakamaminena vipule snag- Khudakenii hi kapi parumaminenu sakive 


[e] [sa]kiye ala[(^7myito]v[e], 
Se etaye atkaye iyam savane ; 


pipule pi svage arodhave. 

Etiya at-haya cha savane kate : 


Khudaka cha udala cha palakamamtu, amta pi Khudaka cha udala cha pakamamtu ti, ata 


cham 


janamtu ; chilathitike cha palakame hotu. 


pi cha 


janamtu ; iyam pakare cha kiti ? chirathitike 


Iyam cha athe vadhisati, vipulam pi cha va- siya. lya hi athe vadhi vadhisiti, vipula cha 

dhisati, diyadhiyam avaladhiyena diyadhiyam vadhisiti, apaladhiyena’ diyadhiyam vadhisati. 
vadhisati. 

lyarii cha savane vivutnena; auve sapam- 
naMtisata vivutha ti (su n phra) 256. 


Ima cha athaih pavatesu likhapaya th^ya; 

[yata'] va athi hete silathambha tata pi likha- 
paya thayi. 


^ The Academy, July 14, 1877, p. 37. 

- Ih. Aug. 11, 1877, p. 145. 

^ Corrections and vv. 11. : — 

Sahasrd^m. 

SaTOchha^ araisam, --- devS, — clia janamtu, — siVane. 
MV. Khys Davids in addition reads sapa?iindldtisatd. a 
correction regarding which I am still as doubtful as when 
1 wrote my first article.— Zfuw. Or. YI, p. 57, note 1. 


lya cha athe pavatisu lekhapeta valata hadha 
cha; athi silathubhe silathambhasi lakhapeta 
vayata . 

Etinfi cha vayajanena yavatakatu paka ahale, 
savara-vivase tavayati. Vyuthena savane kate ; 
(s It n phra) 256 satavivasa ta. 

BUpndth, 

satilekam,— halcS — pakamaminena, — vipula — SrSdhave— 

pakare ?— lekhapeta thayi ti— tapayati ? tapayati ?— vya- 
thena? — 

Mr. Rhys Davids suggests for sa)(m)&i, sit-ko, I think 
unimcessarily,. His correction vyutheWt is also unnecessary 
as the inscriptions show three inatr. in end. The real reading 

t^ inscription is ?caie, not hata as he supposes.— Wttm. 
Or. VI. p. 57. note 2. 
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In my analysis of these edicts I stated 
J^irstly^ that the author must he a king, because 
he uses the ancient royal title, JDevdnciminye^ 
speaks of his greatness, and asserts that he caused 
a change of religion throughout India, and 
incised his edicts on rocks and pillars. 

Secondly^ that this king probably belonged to 
the third century B.c., and to the- Maurya dy- 
nasty, on account of the title, which we know to 
have been a Maurya title, and on account of the 
alphabet employed in writing the inscription. 

Tliirdhj^ that he must have been a Buddhist, be- 
cause the Mauryas were patrons of that sect, and 
because we have no evidence that the Jaiuas, 
the only other known sect which the terms 
employed in the inscriptions would fit, were 
patronized by a Maurya. 

Fourthly, that as the author of the inscrip- 
tion was a Buddhist, the author of the sermon 
which the inscription quotes, the Y i v u t h a or 
V y u t h a, must be S a k y a m u n i B u d d h a, 
and that vivntlia must mean ‘the Departed,’ 
or ‘he who has passed away,’ on account of 
the phrase dxtve saj)amidldtisaid vividhd (Sah. 


6, /), and that the word irrohahhj corresponded 
to Sanskrit vivritta, 

4 

Fifthly, that if the Yivutha was Buddha, the 
era used must be that of the Ni r v rma, and 
tliat tlie explanation of satavivdsd by sdstri- 


'vivasui, ‘ from the departure, i.G. the death, of 

the teneher,’ which I regarded as i^roldble, 
confiriraed this view. 

Slxtlily, that as the inscription belonged to a 
Buddhist and Maurya king, no one but As oka 
could be the author, as no other Maurya had 
ruled as long as thirty-four years, or been for so 
long a time a Buddhist ; and 

SeventMi/, that the statements of the Mahu- 
vamh, if correctly interpreted, showed that Asoka 
had been a Buddhist for about thirty-four years, 
andmight have been alive during the greater part 
of the year 2-57 after the Nirvana. 

In his first review {Acadcraij, July 14th, 1877) 
of my article, Mr. Ehys Davids demurred to 
one point only, viz. to the exj^lanation of the 
w'ord vivdsa by ‘death,’ preferring to render it, 
‘ in accordance until classical usayed hj‘ ahandon- 

ing his home’ or ‘ becoming an ascetic,’ and as- 
sumed that the era used was not that of Buddha’s 

Nirvana, but that of the Great Eeuunciation 


He further stated that even if my interpretation 
were correct, and the era used were that of the 
Nirvilua, the inscription would only prove that 
the Buddhists helievecl the Nirvana to have 
taken place 257 years before the o4th of Asoka's 
conversion, and not that it actually did take 2 '»b‘'-ico 

4 

a,t that time. He finally suggested that tlie 

sentence of the edictvS might mean 

O 

that the gods of Jambndvipa, Avho had hitherto 
held aloof from men {i.e. the Buddhistic deities), 
had been caused to mingle with thein.'^ 

Next, Professor Pischel, hi a note on the in- 
scription (Academy, Aug. 11, 1877) objected to 
iew that the edicts belonged to A s o k a. He 


opening 


my V 

declared my explanations oivivutha, vyu/lia, and 
sata to be inadmissible. The former two words 
he identified with the Sanskrit vuusliita, the 
past 2 :>art. pass, of vivas, ‘ to depart,’ and trans- 
lated them by ‘ he who has, departed from life,’ 
Sata he declared to be the Sanskrit sattvaj 
‘ life,^ and explained the phrase satavivdsd 
by sattvavivdsdt, ‘ since his departure from 
life.’ He further contended that, as neither 
of . these terms nor any other word was 
clearly of Buddhistic origin, nothing remained 
to connect the inscriptions with Asoka. He 
therefore took them to he Jaina, and expressed 
his conviction that the Vivutha must heMaha- 
V i r a, for which view he adduced a phrase, ^froin- 

4 

the d^eparture,’ occurring in Stevenson’s Kalpa- 
sutra, p. 95. He finally ascribed the inscrip- 
tions to Asoka’s grandson Sampadi, whom, 
as I had stated, the Jainas represent to have 
been a patron of theirs. 

Finally, Mr. Ehys Davids, in the appendix to 
the Numismata Orientalia, Pt. VI. pp. 67-60, 
once more reviews the whole question. In- 
fluenced by Professor Pischel’s criticism, he no 
longer confidently attributes the edicts to Aso- 
ka, but thinks that my arguments for that view 
are not sufficient. He repeats Professor Pischel’s 
assertion that the terms employed in the edictmay 
be Jaina as well as Buddhistic ; he also jjoints but 
that Bevdnupinya, the Jaina form of Devundm 
p iye, is used by the latter as a polite form of ad- 
dress to inferiors and women. Hence he thinks 
that my strongest argument for the identity 
of the author of the edicts with Asoka, drawn 
from the fact that he was the only D e v a n a 
p i y e Avho in the third century of the Buddhist 


we vertlmbobtble I may as well state that the explanation of misavl, by misra, seems to 
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recognized tlieir origin/ as well as the agree- 
ment of other eminent epigrapliists with his 
and my conclusions, influenced the manner in 


well-known formulas and turns ; “ The beloved 
of the gods speaketh thus”, “This manner of 
acting should be what ? of long duration”, and 


and arrange the decisive arguments in the 


proper manner 
follows : 


v^hich I put the case. I can now only express so forth. The contents, too, agree so far with 

my regret that I have not been explicit enough, those of the old pillar or rock insciuptions that 

they are a sermon,— not historical matter, such 

The case may he stated as as we are accustomed to find in other inscrip- 
tions. The new edicts, just like the old ones, 

We possess a large number of inscriptions further give variations of one and the same 

"which, according' to the couscusus coviwittuis of text, and contain the explicit statement that they 

all competent scholars, belong to the Maury a too wei*e‘ incised on rocks and pillars. 1‘inally, 

Asoka. These inscriptions are wwitten in the their author, too, calls himself Devanaih 

peculiar characters which are usually called Pali P i y e. 


or Lat, and which I prefer to style Maurya. 


Where ■ we have so many points of agree- 


These inscriptions, further, are written in anum- ment between two sets of inscriptions, tne 

ber of Prakrit dialects, which difler from all obvious inference is that both proceed from the 

those known from other sources, and which vary same author. The only way to bar this con- 

according to the provinces whex’e they ai'e elusion would be to show that the fircts on 

found. They are distinguished by a very pecu- which it is based are susceptible of some other 

liar style, and by their moralizing, sermonizing explanation. My critics have not done much 

contents. In the latter respect they ai'e unique, in this respect. Professor Pischel is entirely 

utterly difierent from the inscriptions of all silent regarding the close resemblance of the 

% 

other Indian princes. They are farther incised new edicts to the old ones. Mr. Rhys Davids 
both on rocks and pillars, in slightly varying occupies himself only with the title 

recensions. Their author calls himself usually which he thinks may have been used by Jaina 

kings and others also. In support of the latter 
assertion he adduces the Jaina-Prakrit term 


Devanaih Pi ye Piyadasi, and in some 
cases simply D e v a n a ih P i y e. 

If we now turn to the new edicts, we find that DcvanniJinya^ which in the Aejamas of the Jaina 

they closely resemble the old ones in eveiy one sect is frequently used as a polite form of 

of the details mentioned. The new edicts, too, address. I, too, believe that Devdndm piye was 

are written in the Maurya charactei's ; they, not a title peculiar to Buddhist kings, but one 

too, show different dialects, according to the dis- common to the Mauryas and their contem- 

tricts where they were incised. Their voca- poraries, whether they were Buddhists or not. 

bulary is, with the exception of two or three Originally, it seems to me, it must have been 

words, identical with that of the old edicts. invented by Brahmans, because Buddhists or 

The grammar of the Sahasram edict per- Jaiuas would hardly care much whether they 

fectly agrees with that of Asoka’s Magadha were the beloved of the gods, i.e. of beings to 

edicts. The Rupnath edict, which comes from whom they paid but little reverence, and whom 

the Central Provinces, agrees in some particulars they considered perishable like themselves. 


more with the Saurashtra insciuptions of G i r- 


That, however, is not very important. Taken 


n ii r, and is in other respects independent, by itself the title does not prove much. It 

merely shows that the author was a king of 
the fourth or third century B.c. But it is of 


though it comes nearer to the Asoka forms than 
to any other. As regards the style, we find the 


’ See now Corp. Inscr. Ind, voL I. pp. 20 et seq,, w'laicli 
were printed before my article was written. 

^ Tiiough I thus agree with Mr. Rhys Davids in his 
chief statement, I regret that I cannot see the force of the 
argament employed by him. I am nUable to understand 
what the Jaina address Devdnuppiya, which, as far as my 
observation goes, is invariably used by superiors spealdng 
to inferiors, — e.y. by Yatis speaking to their pupils or to 

Sravakas, by husbands to their wives, is to prove with 
respect to the self -given title of great kings. It seems to 
me that the royal title, the Jaina mode of address, and the 
Brahmanical use of Devanaih priya to denote * an idiot,* 


are caused by three entirely different currents of thought, 
and that a derivation of the one from the other is very 
improbahle. DevO/adih priya means, etymologically, * dear 
to the gods.’ The early Indian kings, who elsewhere are 
declared to be incarnations of deities, called themselves ‘dear 
to the gods’ in order to indicate their divine right. The early 
Jainas employed it as a foinn of polite, or rather humane 
address, recommending thereby the person spoken to to the 
protection of the gods, — who may be dear to the 
gods.’ Compare the use of dyushman, ^ yon who may 
live long.* The later Brahmans, finally, called idiots by 
tbis name, because sucb persons were considered to stand 
in the particular keeping of the gods. 
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great value if taken as a link in the long ckain 


the edicts not only contain something connecting 
of circumstantial evidence wkicb. connects the them with Asoka, but that they famish as 
inscriptions with A s 0 k a. The same remarks strong proof as circumstantial evidence can. 
apply to the alphabet used. Other kings be- afford that they actually proceeded from the 
sides Asoka did use it, and its occurrence in the great Maurya Buddhist. 


new edicts shows only, like the title Bevdnduipiye^ 


As regards the question whether the edicts 


the period to which the inscriptions belong. It contain any Buddhist tei’ms, I will j^oint out 
may also be contended that other kings besides one word, which my ciutics have overlooked, 
Asoka used some of the words and the gram- 
matical forms occurring in the two edicts. We 


viz. alictle (H, 5). I have translated this hy 
Hhoiight,’ relying on the explanation of dhdra 


have some evidence to this effect in the Khand- given in Childers’ Fall Dictionary.^ I do not 
fivi and the Dasaratha inscriptions, and the think that the passage can be taken otherwise 


8 


■supposition is not more than reasonable. But than I have done, and the silence of my critics 
with respect to tlie peculiar turns of expression seems to indicate that they agree with me. 
and the style of the inscriptions, the same But if that is so, then ahdle is a specially Bud- 
reasoning does not hold good. The style of a dhistic word, wdiich in this sense has been 
man reveals, as is generally allowed, his indivi- traced neither in Brahmauical nor in Jaina hooks, 
duality as much as his handwriting or his The matter is, however, of small importance, 
general deportment. If, therefore, particular For, as the inscriptions belong to Asoka, all tlie 
resemblances in this respect are observable be- doubtful terms must be Buddhistic. TJpdsctka 
tween two sets of compositions, something more and sdvaha must mean ‘ a lay Buddhist,’ 
definite than a vague assertion that others too must denote the community of Buddhist 

have employed phrases like Devdndih piye ascetics, and the Vivwlha or Vyniha^ whatever 
hevcmdlid^vipule svage saJenje dr dclJiave or iy a the etymology of the words may he, must he 

•paJedre kiii clyirathitihe siyd^ is required in order Siikyamuni- Gautama. 


to preclude the obvious inference to be drawn 


In turnius* to the consideration of Professor 


fron their occurrence in both. In like manner, PischeTs criticisms on my explanation of these 
there is only one way to account for the fact two terms, I must premise that I fully agree 
that both sets of edicts contain sermons preach- with liis assertion that Sanskrit vyioshita and 
ed by a ruler of “ all the Indias” to his subjects, vyuslita |3honetically correspond to vivutha and 
and that both give original texts, difterent re- vyutha, I may add that this phonetic corre- 
dactions of which were placarded, so to say, in spondence was known to me from Childers’ Pali 
diffei’ent places and dialects on rocks and Dictionary when I wrote my first article, as 
pillars” for the enlightenment of the multitude, well as the phonetic identity of Sanskrit 
We have many hundreds of Indian inscx’iptions, vyidtha + -with the same two 

issued by hundreds of different kings, but there terms of the edicts, and that several scholars 
is not one document which resembles Asoka’s had pointed it out to me before Professor Pis- 
edicts in this respect, and there is not one king cheTs letter appeared. But I must demur to 
who tried to convert his subjects to a particular Prof, PischeTs statement that, on account ot 
creed, and to keep them in the paths of virtue this phonetic identity, my explanation is “ quite 
and morality by means of affiches officielles, untenable.” For,consideringthefactthatPra- 
Here, too, the individuality of the author reveals krit words are corruptions, which may have 


itself, aud, as long as it is not shown that others 
besides Asoka actually adopted the same plan, 
the resemblance of the two sets of edicts in 
this respect admits only of one explanation, 
viz. that they belong to the same author. If, 
now, the other points mentioned above, the 
identity of the alphabet, of the vocabulary and 
grammar, and of the author’s title, are taken into 
account, it is, I think, not too much to say that 


originated in many ways, and that all Prakrits, 
but especially those used in the inscriptions, 
frequently show a want of fixedness both as to 
orthography and grammar, phonetic identity is 
neither the only nor even the chief point to 
look to in the interpretation of doubtful words. 
In attempting to expldPci Vivntliend and Vyit* 
iliend, the correct method is to begin, not with 
the etymology, hut with the sentence duve 


® See also Sp, Hardy, Mmual, pp. 499, 500. 
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.npamndldtisatd vivuilid, iii Avliicli, as well as in 


the parallel passage of the Khandgiri inscrip- 
tion, tailto ‘vivuthe vascy vicutlia is used, not as an 
appellative noun, but as a verbal form, and 
cannot mean anything but ‘ passed, gone.’ 
This is atran.slation,withw]iich neither Professor 
Pischel nor Mr. Rhys Davids finds fault. The next 
r.piestion is wliethcr the same meaning answers 
in the earsG of Vlviitlicnd. There can be no doubt 
that it docs. For Buddlia may fitly be called 'the 
Departed,’ or Rie who lias passed away,’ since at 

Ids death he obtained freedom from future births 

* 

hv cntcTing- Nirvana, whatever notion the 
■arly Buddliists may liave connechxl with this 


1 


( 


teiun. This is tlie way in which I arrive at the 
nnniniag ' l^y the Departed’ for Vivuthend, 
which of course must also bo tliat of YijnilieniL 
I. do not rely on any otyinology, as Professor 
tfisc'hel tlunks. As the nieanixn:** of the term is 

O 

ill ns ii.Nod by the aid of parallel passages, the 
ocyinology lias only a secondavy importance, 
Tiiongh, of course, it must be looked to. Now 
rlie Sanskrit vyusliita or vi/nsh/a, no doubt, 
phonetically corre.sponds to vivutha-vyulha. 
This etymology might also suit the iiouu vivutha, 
but it does not fit the participle v'mitliu, iii the 
Sahasram date. For dve sliaipancliusadailke 
rymliite or ryus/ife is a phrase inadmissible 
in )Sanskrit, where vicas is not used for ‘ to 
elapse,’ and vyushta — a derivative of ms ‘ to 


shine,’ 


■means ‘having broken or besun.’ Nor 


has it been showm that the verb acquired this 

y of the Prakrits. It is there- 


meaning in an 


fore necessary to look for some other etymology, 
and the verb the past participle of wdiich comes 
nearest to the twm forms, is the Sanskrit vivrit. 
In the Prakrits of the dramas vrit usually 

makes rutla, and in Pali vutta, vaita, or vaiia. 

' ♦ ♦ 

The compound verb vivy'd means in Sanskrit ‘ to 

to pass,’ and the 


turn round, to roll awav, 
meaning of its iiast 


participle exactly corre- 
.sponds to the sense which vlndlia has in the 



asrfim date, and in the passage of the Khand- 
giri inscription. This etymology also fits the 
noun Ylvxdla-Yy'nilia perfectly. For, though 
Silky am uni is now here called .riridm or 
vdeoAia, still the neuter vivaiiam, accordino' to 

o 

Ghilders’ D Iciionarii , means ‘ absence of vaiia or 
transmigration, Nirvana. ’ Hence the masculine 


10 rn 


Ihis will becomo clearer by a comparison of santa 
■- Adnta-, the neuter of which means NirvCma-j w4ile 

the masculine sa7t to is used as an epithet of Bud d*h a and 


10 


The 


'vivoJlo or vivutto, wlietlier taken as past part, 
ofvivatt, or as a compound formed of the particle 
-y/* and the noun vaita, is a suitable name fiir 
Sakyanmni, and it may be reasonably expeci('(l 
that a more complete investigation of ilie 
Bauddlia A(ja.vias willsliow its actual ocoiin'oiiee. 
But, wbetber tins expectation is fulfilled or not, 
tlie existence of the neuter affords a ]iowerrn,l 
su23porfe to tbe j)roposed etymology, 
jflionetic difficulty wliicli tbe latter presents, 
viz. the irregular appearance of an as})iratod 
fha i.e. iJJuo, instead of nnaspirated /n (Hff), 
apjDGars less irapo.rtant in consequeueo of tbe 
following considerations. Firstly, in tlie various 
Prakrit dialects aspirated letters tla freijuontly 

for the corresponding nnaspirated oiu's. 
Secondly, there are several cases Avbero this 
change is observable in past part. pass. Tims 
Ave find in Jaina-Prakrit ‘pasadlui for psas/v'- 
ta, nsadlh'i for utsrita, and sainosadh-a for savui- 
vasrita (lSiY\\ev,daaiaFrah'U, p. 2(J). Further, 
in modern Gujarutl there is a wdiole seric,s ol: 
verbs wdiich form tJieir past participles in dho, 
did, dliUih : e.g. klid-vwh, kliudho, pi-vivih, indlm, 
dc-vudi, didlio. Tho last example is most to the 
point, as dtdlio stands for an ancient Prakrit form' 
djiUa, wdiich, though hitherto not traced, can bo 
inferred from Kasmiri dyutn, genitive dlt-is, and 
also, from the corresponding Sindhi form. 
Thirdly, it must not be forgotten that in all Pra- 

>'! cause a.spi ration, 
though the dialects of A.soka’s edicts do not 
usually show this influence, like the Pali and 
the dialects employed in the dramas and poetry. 
The ri or /"wdiich stood in tho oriu'inal of vivii- 


krits the letters r and 




tha may therefore also have contributed to the 
development of the aspirate. Finally, tho de- 
rivation of the two forms from vivriitu has this 

♦ 

f 

y 

advantage, that it will fit vyailia, Avhich may 

be read, and has been read by General Cunning- 

% 

ham, instead of vyntlia. For Ave have in Jaina- 

Prakrit viyatt-i for vivrifba, I haA^e adopted the 

reading vyvJlia in the transci'ipt of the text, bcr 

cause a little stroke seems to protrude under 

the vy, but the reading is not beyond doubt. 

I do not think that it can be settled definitively 

wdthout a fresh and very careful examination 

of the stone. It may remain doubtful even 

> 

after that has been done, as the group of letters 


occasionally as a proper name. Now saniam ; santo 
vivattam : viva-tto. 
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seems to be damaR’ecl. In concluding^ tliis dis- 

o o 

<‘assioii I will repeat tliat I do not consider the 
etymology proposed very important for toy 
(*hief point, and Avill add that I consider it is a 
pis alley, 1 should prefer one where the pho- 
netic correspondence with the Sanskrit would 
1)0 exact, if it were suitable in other respects. 


.!.t it could he shown, for instance, that vivas 
had the meaning of ^ to elapse/ I should be 
ready to accept the derivation Irom that verb. 
Without that probl.' I feel unable to rely entirely 
on the phonetic laws, because, as stated above, 
the Pralcrit dialects, and especially those of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, are deficient in that fixed- 
ness of orthography and grammar which is 
required in order to give to phonetic cor- 


respondence a pai'amount importance. 


•Professor Fischers rendering of the last 
word of tlie Rupnfitli edict, satrtvivdsd, I am 
likewise unable to agree to, tbougli I admit that 
does phoneticallj correspond to sattva, and 
ought to be added to my list of possible San-skrit 
equivalents. The sense requires that the first 
part of the compound should contain the desig- 
nation of the person whoso vlvdsa or departure 
is referred to. Sativaiuvdsuf, would mean ‘ since 
the departure of life,’ ^nunasija apiniawut, 
not ‘ since his departure from life,’ as Professor 
Pisciiel renders it. The numerals together with 
this compound form one sentence, and are not 
connected with the preceding vijiUliend suvane 
hate. Hence the Ms does not readily suggest 
itself. If, however, it is considered too unsafe 
to interpret cSftifcf by it may be taken as 
an equivalent of kinta or sat, which both suit 
Hnddlva very well, and Avhich, according to the 
analogy of pakatc for puJivdnfah, and ydva'ia 
{l-atu) for ydvanta, would exactly correspond to 

I, for my part, however, adhere to the 
explanation by ktstrl, wdheb, as Pali atta for asia 
shows, iniijM become satta or sata. 

I, now, come to the meaning of the word vivdsa, 
which Mr. Rhys Davids, appealing to classical 
usage, takes as an equivalent of aldilnild-Jumaya, 
Hlie departure from home,’ ‘ the renunciation of 
domestic life.’ lam nnable to understand on 
what classical usage he bases his interpretation. 
I have never found the verb vivas or any of its 
derivatives used as a synonym for pravraj, nor 
lias Mr. Rhys Davids brought forward any 


one technical meaning', viz. ‘ to g’O into exile.’ 
and its causative vivdsay accordingly means 
‘to banish.’ If Mr. Rhvs Davids is unable to 


bring forward passages which show that our dic- 
tionaries are defective, and that vivas also 

‘to renounce domestic life, to tarn ascetic/ his 
appeal to classical 'iisaije is useless. Classical 
usage supports neither liis nor my rendering. 
But analogous transitions of meaniiig in tlie 
case of other vcihs may be brought forwanl 
in support of both translations. Some Sans- 
krit Amrbs Avliich mean ‘to depart, to go 
forth,’ acquire the secondary signification ‘ to 
renounce domestic life,’ and some doA^elop tlu’ 
meaning ‘to die.’ To the first class belong 

O 

jiravi'iij and nishl-rnin, ‘to go forth,’ as well ;i> 
ahJdirislil’yutii, literally ‘ to go forth towards.’ 
The second cluauge is much more common. lA''-.' 
have firstly pra-i, ‘ to go forth,’ Aidiich i.s one of 
the commonest terms for ‘ to die.’ There i.'i 
secondly gam, which, like the compound vigarn, 
means ‘ to die,’ while anngam means ‘ to die a,fter 
a person,’ and snliugara ‘ to die with somebody.’ 
Pi'usthd, too, and its derivative prasthdna are 
used for ‘ to die’ and for ‘ doatb.’ Fravas aho 
appears to liave developed the same secondary 
meaning (though I find no passages quoted for 
it), as pravdsand, a derivative of its causal, is 
stated to mean ‘ killing.’ This list might be 
enlarged, but the examples quoted are sufficient 
to show that Sanskrit, like all other ]anguage.s, 
uses words meaning ‘to depart’ for ‘ to die.’ I 
may add, however, that even in the present 
day it is usual among Pandits, when speaking 

of the decease of Gums or parents, to use the 
tenderer and more reverential expressions, svur- 

9 

qavdsi ahhnf, haildsaih gntah, ov prasthitahpara 
lohmh gedah instead of the more matter-of-fact 

virltah. If we now return to the phrase sata- 

• % 

vivdsa, both Air. Rhys Davids and myself agree 
that the first part of the compound denotes a 
person — cither Silkyamuni or somebody else. 
The second part cannot, therefore, have its ety- 
mological and primary meaning ‘ departure, or 
startmg.’ It must have been used in a secondary 
sense. Nowq as has just been shown, on purely 
philological grounds two explanations are possi- 
ble. Vivdsa may either mean ‘ the renunciation, 
of domestic life’ or ‘ death. ’ AVhich, then, is the 
one to be adopted ? I answer the latter, be- 


passages supporting his notion of the classical cause we know that both Banddhas and Jainat 
nsao’e of v ivas. As far as I know, vivas has only 1 began theip eras with the death of their found - 
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ers. If Mr. Rliys Davids ■vvislies to make liis 
explanation probable, he will have to show that 
tlie Banddbas, or at least some other Indian sect, 
reckoned also from the Great Renunciation of 
their founders. The same objection must be 
made to his explanation of Vimitlia-Vyuijia. 
.Supposing it were proved that these two tenns 
corresponded to v ij ml dta-i'yuslit a, they could only 
foe rendered by ‘ the Departed,’ or ‘ he who is 
dead.’ These remarks will suffice to show that 
neither Professor Pischel’s objections, which 
are (juite wortliy of his reputation as a gram- 
marian, nor ]\Ir. Rhys Davids’ new rendering 
ot invma, can exactly be called unanswerable, 
or be said to render my explanation of the edicts 
untenable. 

I now turn to the consideration of ]\Ir. Rliys 
Davids' date of the Nirvana, which, if correct, 
would entirely de.stroy the remarkable agree- 
ment between the edicts as interpreted by myself 
and the statements of the Ceylonese chronicles. 
This agreement is visible especially in two 
points : 

Istly, in the length of membership of the 
Buddhist sect assigned to Asoka both by the 
edicts and by the chronicles ; and 

•2udly, in the fact that the year 257 A.m, 
which I have taken to be the date ofthe edicts, “ 
apparently was, according to the statements 
of the Mahdoama, the last year of Asoka’s life. 

The force of the former point has been 
acknowledged by Mr. Rhys Davids, xvho de- 
clares (Nuiii. Or. VI. p. -59) the fact that while 
he Dev a n ii lii P i y e of the new inscriptions 
speaks of his having been an uydsalca for thirty- 
three years and a half, and that we know of no 
king of the third century a.b. but Asoka wdio 
reigned more than 34 years, — to be my strongest 
argument for the identification of the two. I 
have already stated that the strongest argument 


L 


for the identification of our Devanfun Piye xvith 
Asoka lies in the family likeness of the old 
and the new edicts. But, as we have a case of 
circumstantial evidence only, it is no doubt 
indispensable that the results gained by inter- 
pretation should agree with the facts kiiowm 
from other sources. I do not consider this 
agreement, therefore, as a matter of small im- 


I must add that the date of the inscriptions may be 
A.B., if wc assume that the figure refers to the current 
year. In my first article I referred it to the number of 
-•ompleted years in accordance with Prinsep’s dicium, 




portance. It is, on the contrary, as essential a.- 
the arguments given above. In order to show 
the full importance of the fiict mentioned in 
the edicts, that Deuunu>h])iye, a ruler ofthe whoh 
of Jambudvipa, xvas a member of an licretical 
sect for more than thirty-three years, I will 
point out that according to the Buddhistic 
chronicles the only kings in the Jir.O three 
tiiries A.B. wdio reigned longer than thirty-three 
years xvere B i m b i s ii r a and A s o k a, and that 
according to the Puraiias no Maurya liiny e.ccqyl 
Asoka occupied the throne forso long a period. 

The second point, the very remarkable iacl 
that, while the inscriptions are dated in flic 

year 257 A. ii., the statements of the Ce\ loiiesc 

1 / 

chronicles permit us to infer that Asoka was 
alive during a portion of the year 257, lias iioi 
been noticed at all by Air. Rhys Davids. ’I’lu- 
reason for this omission probably is his distrust 
of the date, 219 a.b,, xvliich the DyjttLunlisn 
and the Mahuvama, give for Asoka’s coronation. 
According to Air. Rhys Davids, this is an inven- 
tion of the southern Buddhists, or rather a 
mistake caused by an erroneous addition of 
certain figures in their list ofThoras. The 
real distance between the Nirvana and Asoka’s 
accession to the throne is, according to his cal- 
culation, not upwards of 218 years, but 150 
years only. If Air, Rhys Davids xvere right, 
and the genuine tradition of the southern 
church showed the shorter period only, the 
agreement between the edicts and the chronicles 
would certainly be of no importance for my 
view. It would, on the contrary, tend to prove 
that my explanation must be wrong. Por the 
latter can only hold good if the date 219 a.h. 
for Asoka s coronation either is really genuine, 
or at least is derived from a calculation made 
during the reign of Asoka and before the 

incision of the three edicts. It must be wrono- 

& 

if the coronation date had been settled later in 
Ceylon and wore based on a mistake. Under 
these circumstances I am compelled to examine 
closely Air. Rhys Davids’ chapter on the Cey- 
lonese date of Buddha (Niim. Or. VI. paras. 
82-124), and to institute an inquiry as to 
whether his objections to the date 219 a.b. for 
Asoka are really valid . 


Esfctiys, II. 165, note 1. I clid this, not bccuuse I was 
fully convinced of the correctnes.s of Prin.sep’s rule, but 
because I wished to take the most unfavourable alter- 


native. 
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Mr. ERys Davids begins Ids es.say by giving were re.spectivcly twenty and eighteen years old, 
a few facts whicli make the early use of the they came to Ceylon 12|' years afterwards, and 
now prevalent Ceylonese era of the Nirvana, died there, at the ages of sixty and fifty-nine, 
and the general acceptance of its initial date in the cigdith and ninth years after Ti.ssa. Hence 
543 B.C., somewhat doubtful. He show,s that it may be concluded that Mahinda lived in Ceylon 
even modern inscriptions in Ceylon are not 27|years,eightof\vhichweresiibsequenttoTissa. 
always dated in the ei’a of Buddha, while the Therelgnof the latter must therefore have lasted 
oldest known in whiqh that era occurs, belongs . twenty, not forty years as stated in the chroni- 
to the twelfth century, and that the Chinese cles. Mr. Ehys Davids remarks that Turnorir 
pilgrim E a H i a n, who visited Ceylon in 412 and his Pandits, who ai’e apparently supportedhy 
A.D., speaks of a Ceylonese proclamation or a passage of the Dr^avmiisa, have got over the 
sermon in which the Nirvana was mentioned difficulty with Mahinda by explaining the figures 
as falling 1497 years eai-lier. Adverting, then, GO and 59 to refer to Mahinda’s and his 
to the fact that the elements of the calculation sister’s spiritual ages, but that under this 
for the date of the Nirvana are contained in the supposition, too, there is a discrepancy of two 
Dtpavnihsa and in the Mahdvarhsa, he further years, as the correct number for Sanghamitta 
points out that its beginning in 543 B.c. de- wonldbeGl (12 + 40 + 9). Mr. Ehys Davids 
pends on three periods, viz. the period from next expresses a doubt regarding the correct- 


D n 1 1 h a g u m i n i, IGl B.G., down to the pre- 
sent time ; the period from the coronation of 


ness of the period of 218 years stated to have 
elapsed between the Nirvana and Asoka’s coro- 


D e V a n a rii p i y a T i s s a, 236 B.c., to D u fc- nation, because the number of kings and of patri- 
thagamini, 161 B.O. ; and the period from 
the N i r V a n a to D e v a n a m p i y a T i s s a, 

■the total of the three (236 -t- 146 + 161) being 


archs or chiefs of the Buddhist church placed 
between the two events is too small for the 
length of the period. Taking first into consi- 


543, Accepting the period which begins with | deration the list of the Milgadha kings, who 
Dutthagamini as correct, he proceeds to an ex- fill the space between Buddha and Asoka, 
amination of the other two. Travelling over oft- he admits that it involves no absurdities. Bat 


it appears suspicious to him, because a nnm- 
her of kinsrs are said to have murdered their 


trodden ground, he shows, with the help of the 
Greek notices of C h a n d r a g u p t a and of 
A s 0 k a’s inscriptions, that an error of more fathers, and because the years assigned to some 
than sixty years exists in the Ceylonese chrono- are multiples of 4 and 8, and finally because the 


logy of the oldest period of 236 years, as the Pariiiias have a shorter list. The list of the kings 
latter places C h a n d r a g u p t a’s accession in of Ceylon between land 236 a.e., which he 

381 B.C., and A s o k a’s in 325 b.c. Next, turn- takes up next, clearly shows traces of an undue 
ing to the second period of 146 years, he finds lengthening of the reigns, as only five kings are 
that the great number of years assigned to named, the last of whom, Mutaslva, must have 
M u t a s i V a and his nine sons likewise indi- reached the re,spectahle age of 147 years. After 
cates the existence of a serious error, — a point this, Mr. Ehys Davids passes to the list of the 
which other scholars, too, have noticed, — and T/mras or Buddhist patriarchs from 1 to 285 A. B. 

that the statements of the chronicles regarding 
Mahiada and S a n g hain i 1 1 u show D e- 


He exiracts the data reo'ardiu^ them from the 

o o 

Bipavaihsa, and, reducing all the years given 


v a n a m-P i y a T i s s a’s reign to have been there according to the reigns of the Ceylonese 
doubled. Mahinda and Sanghamitta were and Magadha kings to years of the Buddha era, 


ordained in the sixth year of Asoka, when they 


he arranges them in tabular form as below : 


• 

Name. 

t 

Date of Birth. 

Date of Upa- 
sampadCtj a.b. 

Age at TJpa- 
sampadd of 
successor. 

Length of 
Member- 
ship. 

Age at 
Death. 

Date of 
Death, a.b. 

ITpafi 

44 Bef. B. 

4 

« • • 

60 

• • ft 

74 

30 

Dasaka 

... 14 

A.B. 

16 

' 40 

50 

64. 

80 

Sonaka 

60 

9 } 

59 

40 

’ 44 

66 

124 

ifti cro’f^.VP, 

... 100 

A A 

100 

64 

55 

. 76 

176 

Tissa 

.... 158 


164 

66 

68 

86 

234 

Mahinda 

.... 204 


224 

« ft « 

60 

89 

285 
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This table, as Mr. Rhys Davids points oiit, 
abounds in- absurdities, as it places the birth 
and the ordination of most Theras too close 
together, and in the case of Sonaka the latter 


ages at their death (col. 5) from the number of 
years during -^vliich they were members of tho 
chni'ch (col. 4) the length of time may be found 
durino' -^diich each was head of the church. If 


event before tlie former. He, however, thinks | to the total of these figures tlie sixteen years ai 
that the absurdities may be removed by taking 


the statements, which are merely based on the 
Therdvall by themselves, and by separating 
them entirely from those of tho first two and the 
iasu columns, wliich depend on the Edjdvalls of 
Ceylon and Mnuadha. After doino' this he finds 

t/ . O 

chat tlie figures no longer involve any absurdity, 
and that l^y deducting the difference between the 
ages of the four Thoras heginning v/ith DAsaka 

o O O 


added which elapsed between Buddha’s death 
and the ordination of the second Thera, Dasaka 
(col. 2), as Avell as the eighteen years which lie 
between the sixth, Mahinda, and Asoka’s council, 
the interval between the Nirvana and Asoka’s 

i 

% 

council is not 230, but 168 years. As tho 
council took place after Asoka had ruled 
eighteen years, the coronation falls in 150 a.b. 
These calculations are embodied in a second 


at the ordinatiou of tlicir pupils (col. ; 

d) and their 

table, wdiicli, for clearness’ sake, 

I I’cprint :■ — 





DcD-rs chrrrny 

TtTvr.s’ of his fu] 


.4;7d irlien ho porp-r,'),}. 

. Aoc v:lie)i he 

No, of yea rs 

'lohich he and 

ft ft 

oremhersh ip 

Ncvuic. i 

1 1 1 ^ T A 

'jd the o) 

(♦ • j W 9 0 % ri# 

died. 

Ito ivas a faU 

his S'ltccessor 

vej'ore his sue- 


S'XCCC^60i\ 


‘iiiemher. 

-were full 

ccsso'hs ad* 





memhers. 

')Hission. 

Jpali 

60 

74 

• * • 

• ft • 

ft ft « 

-Dasaka 

45 

64 

50 

19 

31 

Sonaka 

40 

66 

44. 

26 

18 

Siggava 

64 

76 

55 

12 

43 

Tissa 

66 

86 

68 

20 

48 
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14.0 

Dasaka admitted to full membership 




16 A.ir. 

T’he second couucil 

was ill the twelfth 

year of Mahinda‘s full member 

ship 

12 

Date A.B. of Asoka’s 

. council 


« 








» 1 DO 

18 

Date A.B. of Asoka's coronation 
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It tlias appears ihatiu reality tlie Dijiavconsuj Ceylonese chronicles the Sisunagas reigned just 
ill its i /nnairah portion, allows for rG8 years only 68 years, and that if they are placed before 
as having elapsed between tlie Nirvana and Bhutiya and Bimbisara and their descendants the 
Asoka’s council. At the same time tlie same number of years of the Magadha kings down to 
work places the council explicitly in 23G a.b., Asoka will bo exactly lo0,lind thus fully agree 
and Asoka s coronation in 218 (. ?) a.b. The with the sum of years gained by the adjustment 
question now arises whether the shorter or the of the TherdvalL An explanation may be oflered 
longer period is the more credible one. Mr. Rhys for the insertion of the longer period also. Foi 


Davids declares liimself in favour of the foi’mei 


as the sum of the figures in column 3 of the second 


oecause tho number of the Theras (five) is not table makes 21 7, it becomes not improbable 

sufficient to nil a period of 236 years ; because, that Buddhist chronologists, in calculating the 

farther, the number of tlic Ceylonese kings is also distance of Asoka from the Nirvana, by mistake 
too small for more than Uvo hundred years ; and added up the periods during which each Thera 

because, hnally, the Brahmanical lists of the kings was vpasarafaiiHa, instead of those during which 

of Miigadha which place the Sisunagas before he was sole teacher of the Vtnaya, or head of 
Bhatiya and his descendants, likewise speak in the church. 


favour of the shorter interval. Mr. Rhys Davids 


On first reading Mr. Rhys Davids’ deductions 


iurther shows that the Buddhists possessed it is impossible to avoid being fascinated by his 

a number of ancient works which probably con- eloquent and ingenious pleading, to which my 

tained the Tltemvalis, and that the latter have abstract does but scant justice. Still one cannot 

theretore a claim to be considered historical. help feeling' a certain distrust against so very 

He, also, points out that according to the startling results, and the discovery that the an- 
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cicnfc Buddhists must have been such utter fools. 
A number of objections against, and difficulties 
with, certain details also present themselves at 
once. TliuSj with respect to the alleged in- 
consistency of the chronicles regarding the ages 
of Mahinda and Sanghamitta and the reign of 
Devilnririi-piya Tissa, one cannot help seeing 
that it has only been caused by Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ method of interpretation. Both the 
Dipavamsa and the Malidvamsa state that Ma- 
hinda and S a 11 g h a m i 1 1 a received tlie 
first or pahbajjd ordination at the end of or in the 
sixth year of Asoka, and that Mahinda alone 
received the seconder upasanipadd ordination at 
the same time. Afterwards it is alleged thatMa- 

O 


is tlie correct interpretation of the seemingly 
inconsistent statements of the chronicles. We 
.shall see, farther on, that the latter, when .speak- 
ing- of tho agc.s of Theras or Upasanipannix 
Budlms always refer to the period after the 


iipasampa:(u, or, to adopt Mr. Rhys Davids’ 
appropriate term, to the spiritual ages just as 
roferencc.s to the ayes of anointed kings refer to 
the time after their alMshelca. 

If w-e now turn to the chief portions of Mr. 
Rhy.s Davids’ calculations, it becomes imiDossible 
to accept without a rc-examination tho state- 
ments contained in his iirst table, though they 

O c' 

agree with Mr. Tumour’s analysis of tho 

As it has been found tlrat 


Uipavailisa. 


hiuda died in Ceylon, ‘ having completed .sixty the seeming contradictions in the case 


nr 


as .soon as 


years,’ in the eighth year of king U 1 1 i y a S a n g h a m i 1 1 a disappeared, 

and S a n gh ami 1 1 a, ‘ after having completed the chronicles were correctly interpreted, the 

fifty-nine years’, in the ninth year of the same question arises whether a reconsideration of the 

king. Now as Asoka was croAvned after the text of the JOipccvaihsa would not clear away 

completion of the 218th year of the Nirvana the .stupeudons absurdities contained in the 

era, his sixth year corresponds to 224-225 tabic -which gives the data regarding the Theras. 

A.B., and the eighth year of U ttiy a to 284- But even supposing the first table to be correct, 

285 A.B. The interval between Mahinda’s a considei-ation of Mr. Rhys David’s second table 

upasampadd and his death is thus exactly sixty raises numerous difficulties. One cannot help 

years, as stated by the chronicles. It is clear asking how he gets the sixteen years between 

that the sixty years can only be referred, as Mr. B u d cl h a and D a s a k a withoirt the help of 

Tumour has done, to the spiritual age, or the the which he considers to be umvorthy 


period hfter the upasampadd, — not to the natm-al 
age, as Mr. Rhys Davids wishes to do. This 


of reliance ; or how, if he gets them from that 
source, he can reconcile that with his promise to 


explanation is cocifirmcd, as Mr. Rhys Davids rely on the Therdvalh alone. One must further 
himself has shown, by a verse of the Dipa- a-sk why ho adds the sixteen years in col. 5 of 
vama where it is stated that Mahinda had com- table II., and not in col. 3, where they are 
pleted twelve years when he came to Ceylon.^® evidently also required.. If he had added the 
The case of Sanghamitta is no less clear, if the sixteen ycai’S in col. 3, the total would become 
statement that she died ‘ after completing fifty- 233, and it would have appeared a.t once that the 
nine years’ is refei-red to the period after her chroniclers could not have made the mistake 
.second or oi-dination. The interval imputed to them, (paras. 116, lit'). Binally, 

between the sixth year of x\ s o k a, 2-24-225 A.B., on comparing the twm tables a serious discrep- 
U 1 1 i y a’s ninth year, and 285-286 A.B., is, as aucy is observable between the figures given for 
Mr. Rhys Davids has stated, 61 years. But as D a s a k a’s age at S o n a k a ’s npasampadd in 
S a u g h a m i 1 1 a was in 224-225 only eighteen col. 3 of the first, and col. 1 of the second table. 
yeai’S old, .she had to wait two years before she In tlie former place it is stated to be 40, mid in 
could receive the second ordination, which gave the second 4o, and no explanation is offered, 
her full membership. If we deduct these, the Similar vacillations occur, too, in the date of 
figm-es agree, and she really had completed fifty- Asoka’s coronation, which sometimes is stated to 
nine years after the upasampadd at the time have occurred after Hie completion of the 218 
of her death. There can be no doubt that this years of the Nirvana era (ji.e. in 219 a.b.), and 


Accordmg to the D'tpava'ihsa, Svhen Uttiya had 
completed eight years’ : see below. 

Compare also YIL 27, where it is stated that 
Mahinda was fov^r years of age (i.e, spiritual age) wheu 


Asoka had ruled ten years ; 

AsoliassO' dassavisamhi Malrindo cliatuvassiko 
sutcipariyaUini, gmipacJiaHyo aJiu | 27 

Jowr, As. Soc, Beng. voL VII. pp. 919 seqq. 


sahhaik 
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sometimes in 218 and that the latter 

incorrect statement is used in order to convict 
the chroniclers of an inaccaracy (para. 1 14). 

These and other doubts which it would be too 
long to enumerate induced me to ask Dr. 
Oldeuberg, who is preparing an edition of the 
JMpavamsa, for theloan of his text, and to examine 
the work once more. A cursory inspection 
showed to me that Mr. Ehys Davids’ first table 
does not accurately represent the statements 
of the Dpavamsa, but, besides a number of 
minor inaccuracies, contains three important 
mistakes. The heading of col. 4 ought to be 
“ Ghiefship of the Vinaya (vinayattlidoia or pci- 
ynolchaita) the heading' of col. 6 should be 

Spiritual Age at Death, ^. e. Age reckoning 
from the iipascmpadd ■ and hence 

the figures jDut against the names of the first 
five Theras in col. 1 ought to be removed. 
I found that the Dipavamsa left not the slightest 
doubt on the necessity of these alterations, and 
that, if it is interpreted rightly, its history of the 


Theras contains no absurdities. The text, 
though less corrupt in the TherctvaU thanin other 
portions, nevertheless shows a few mistakes 
in the figures which can be easily corrected. 
In order to enable the reader to judge if my 
interpretation is coiTect, I give the text of the 
chief passage, Bhd7iav(lra V. 76-106, in full, 
together with a translation. The text is Dr. 
01denberg’s/° with whose permission it is 
published. The translation is my own: 

nibbute lokanathassa vassani solasain alifi | sama- 
satthi tada hoti vassam Upali panditam | 76 [ 
Ajatasattuchatuvisam Vijayassa solasarh ahd 
Dasako upasampanno IJpalitherasautike | 77 
chattalis’eva vassani Dasako namapandifco |Naga- 
dase dasavasse Pakur.dakassa visati | 78 | 
upasampanno Sonako thero Dasakatkerasantike] 
chattalisavasso dhiro thero Sonakasavbayo | 79 | 
Kalasokassa dasavasse Tambapanni-antaraYase 
vassam ekadasam bhave | Siggavo upasampanno 

Sonakatherasantike | 80 
Chandaguttassa dve vasse chatusatthi Siggavo 

tada I atthapaiinasa vassam Pakur.dakassa rajino 

T occurs, e.fj. paras. 84, 8G, and the second 

114 (twice). 

Dp Oidenberg, very judiciously, lias not attempted a 

xestoratioa of the original work, but merely of the code^e 

archetij 2 yy--s, from wbicb. the existing modern MSS. have 

been prepared. He has collected a good many various 

readings, from ‘which I have selected a few particularly 
important ones. 

Second half probably corrupt, — perhaps samasatUit 




a 


upasampanno Moggaliputto Siggavatlierasantike 
81 

Asokadhammassa chhavasse clihasatthi Moggali- 
putto ahd I attliachattai’Lsa [vassani] Mutasivassa 
rajino i Mahindo upasampaano Moggaliputtaas: 
santike | 82 | 

uggahesi vinayaih cha Upali Buddhasantike | Da- 
sako vinayaiii sabbaih Upalitherasaiitikc | uggahet- 
ana vachesi upajjhayo va sasane ] 83 
vachesi Dasako thero vinayaiii Soiiakassa pi 
pariyapunitva vachesi upajjhayassa santike | 84 
Sonako buddliisanipanno dhammaviiiayakovido 
vachesi vinayaiii sabbam Siggavassa aniippa- 
daiii I 85 

Siggavo Cliandavajjo cha Sonakasaddhiviliarik 
vachesi vinayaiii thero ublio saddluviharike 
86 

Tisso Moggaliputto cha Cliandavajjassa santike 
vinajuim iiggahetyana vimutto upadhisamkhaye 

87 

Moggaliputto upajjhayo Mahiiidaih saddhivihari- 
kaiii 1 vachesi vinayaiii sabbam theravadaiii andna- 
kaiii 1 88 

pariuibbutesambuddheUpalitlieromahajuti 1 vina- 
3 mii tiiva vachesi tihsa vassam amlnakaih | 89' 
saddhivihaiikaiii theraiii Dasakaiii nama pandita:m| 
vinayatthane thapetvana nibbuto so niahamati 

90 

Dasako Sonakaiii theram saddhivihariiii anup- 
padaiiil katva vinayapamokkhaih chatusatthiiiihi 
nibbuto 1 91 

Sonako chhalabhiuilano Siggavam ariyatrajam 
vinaj^atbhane thapetvana chhasatthimlii cha nib- 
buto 1 92 

Siggavo nanasanipanno Moggaliputtan cha dara- 


kaiii 1 katva vinayapamokkhaih nibbuto so cliha- 

sattati I 93 

Tisso Moggaliputto cha Mahindam saddhivihari- 


kam 1 katva vinayapamokkhaiii chbasitivassamhi 
nibbuto I 94 ' 


chatusattati Upali cha chatusatthi cha Dasako 
chhasatthi Sonako thero Si£?G:avo tu chhasattati 


asifci Moggaliputto sabbesam upasaiiipada | 95 


sabbakalamhi pamokkho vihaye Upalipandito 
pauiiasam Dasako thero chatuchattarisam cha 
Sonako [ panchapauuasavassahi Siggavassa attha- 
safcthi Moggaliputtasavhajm 1 96 
Udajmsolasa vassani raj jaiii karesi kliattiyo ( chha- 
vasse Udayabhaddamhi Upalithero nibbuto 1 97 

taddj hoti thero IJ-poM jp^ndAto, or scitthivasso t. h. samam 

Up. 

The first line is corrupt, see below. For Fahunda- 
hassa^ Puiidwdjassa must be read, as Fakundakai^ a name- 
of Pandukabbaya. 

The second line is corrnpt, see below. 

Conmpt, see below. 

94h. Corrupt, see below. — v. L aUhaiifnsamhi. 

96t. Corrupt, see below. 
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SusLiiiago dasavassaiii I’ajjaiii karcsi issai’O | aUba- 
vasae Siisunagamlii Dilsako parinibbuto | 1^8 | 
Susunagass’ aclichap^'ena hoiiti te dasa luhafcaro 
sabbe bavisativassaiii rajjam karcsu vansato 
imesaiii clibattbe vassaiiam Sonako parinibbuto 

! yy 

fjliandagi'itto ra.jjam karesi vassani cliatavisati 
V iistnin ' chuddaf-javassamlii Siggavo parinibbuto 
I 100 

Biudiisarassa yo putto Asokadbamiiio niahayaso 
vassani sattafcinsain pi rajjani karesi kliattiyo | 101 
Asokassa chliavisativasse Moggalipafctasavbayo 


had passed), then S iggava (had completed) si>:iy- 
four years, (and) fifty-eight j'ears af P akun d a- 
k a"s (re/V/Ji had cdrfpst'A). Then T i s s a-M o g g a- 
liputta received tlie v.pasampadd ordination 
from Thera S i g g a v 

82. Wiicn Dh arm as oka had (reigned) six 
years, (ihen) Moggalipntta had completed 
sixt 3 ^-six 5 ^Gars, (and) forty-eight 3 'ears of king 
Mutasiva had passed. (Then) M a h i n cl a 
received the uimsampadd ordination from M o g- 
g a 1 i p u 1 1 a. 

S3. And Upali learned the Vlnanja from 

basanamjotayitvananibbuto fiyusauikhaj^e I 102 j-** Buddha; D a s ak a, having learnt the whole 
chatusattatiTassaiiihi there Upalipandibo 1 saddhi- Vinaya from Thera Upali, recited (if) like (his) 
vihai'ikaib. theram Dasakam mima panditam | vina- toaclier in the ITaitli. 

yaUdiane thapetvana nibbuto so inahagani 1 103 I Si. Dasaka, the Thera, instructed Sonaka 
Dasako Sonakarh tlierani saddhiviharikam annp- ^Iso in the Vinaya, (and he), liaviug mastered it. 
nadam katva vinayapamokkham ehatusatthimhi repeated it before his teacher. 


nibbuto | 104 

Sonako chalabhinnano Siggavam ariyatrnjarii 


VI- 


85. S o n a k a, endowed with intelligence aiul 
acquainted with the law and the Vinaya, taught 


nayattbane tbapetvana chhasatthimlii pavinibbu- Siggava the whole Vinaya, sentence by sentence. 

86. S i a* g a v a and C h a n d a v a j j a ('were) 


to 


105 


Siggavo nfiriasampanno Moggaliputtau cha dara- pupils of Son aka. The Thera taught both 

kaiii I katva. vinayapamokkliaiii nibbuto so cliha- pupils the Vinaya. 

satfcati 1 106 1 87. And T i s s a-M o g g a 1 i p u 1 1 a, liaving 

Tisso Moggaliputto so Mahindam saddhivihari- jearnt the Vinaya from Chaiidavaj ja, was 
kaih I katvfi. viiia 3 ni.pamol'ikhaih clihasitivassamlii 

nibbuto I 107 ' 


rn 


rranslation. 


emn,nci])atcd by t,lic destruction of the sahstreUa 
(i.c. heMiiie cm Arhat). 

8S. Moggalipntta, the teacher, taugiir. 
7G. Sixteen years had elapsed after the pro- Mahinda, his pupil, the whole- F/naiya, the 
tectov of the world {Bnddlui) had entered Is iv- ^-'uole, entire docti’hie of tlic Theras. 

Tana, then the learned U p a 1 i had just com- gy After the Sambuddlia had entered Eirvaiia, 

plebed sixty years y® Thera Upali, endowed with great lustre, tauglit 


77. Then twenty-four years of Ajata.sa- the whole Finnya during thirty years, 
t r u’s {reign) and sixteen ot Vi j a y a ’ s had Placing appointed his pupil, Thera D a - 

elapsed, {and then) Dasa k a received the tijya- g a k a, to the office of {Chief of the) Vinaya, thirt 


mmgadd ordination from Thera Upali. 


hiMi-souled man entered Eirvaiia. 


78. The learned Dasaka {hcul completed), jast yj D a s aka made his pupil, Thei’a Sonu 


forty years, when E a g a da s a (/tarf reigned) hen 
years, and twent 3 ^ {years of) P a n d u r a j a’s {reign 

had passed ,) ; 


k a, in his turn, Chief of the Vina ija, and died ir. 

{his) sixty-fourth year.®** 

92. Son aka, possessed of the six superua 


79. {Then) Thera Sonaka received the upca- tural faculties, appointed S i g g a v a, of honoura- 


sanipadd ordination from Thera Dasaka. 


hie descent, to the office of (Chief of) the Vinaya, 


The wise Thei-a called Sonaka had completed and died in {his) sixty-sixth year. 


a a V a r 


93. Siggava, possessed of {true) knowledge-, 
made M o g g a 1 i p u 1 1 a, the youtli, Chiei of ti - 

Vinaya, and died after {completing) seventy-six 

,1 

years. 

eceived the tepasmupaJa ordination from 94. And Ti s s a-M o g g al ip ti 1 1 a made nx- 

pn pil Ivl a h i n d a Cliief of the Vinaya, and died i r. 
(h is) sixty-eighth year.®® 


forty years . 

80. When K a 1 a s o k a had completed ten 
years, and the eleventh year of the interregnum 
in Ceylon was {the current one), {then) S i g- 


Thera Sonaka. 


8 1 . Two years of C h a n d r a g u p t a’s {reign 



The first line seems to lie corrupt, as the figure is 
wrong. Perhap.s aMlia cha has to he read for issaro. 

Probably ‘ Ihiammasoho’ should he read. 

= Perhaps Moggali-savluiyo is to be read. 

® Probably nibbuto to be read. 

Corrupt, see below, v. 1. asUivassumld. 


n 


n 

As 


The construction is apimrcntly a mixture of loc, 

and gcu. absoL, and occurs iroquoutly. 

JJp(^-saiWpnd% i.e. pfjcoud or full ordination, 
iiegarding these dates more v/iil lie said below. 
Palnindaka is another name of Paudiikabhaya. 

The years are to be counted from the upnsarrnpaAa 
sec below, v. 95. ‘ v. i. in his oSth year. 
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!)5, And U ]) al i seventy-four, and D a s ak a 
sivty-four, Tllera Sonaka sixty-six, but Sig- 
gava seventy-six, Moggaliputta eighty 
(that is, the nu-ahev of years eZajjsed hetiveen) the 

ii|)asampada orduiation of each {Thera and his 
flvath), 

hG. The learned U p a 1 i is cliief of the Vinaya 
fcn' all time. Thera D a s a k a {held that ofice) 
fifty (years), and S o n ak a forty-four, Siggava 
tif ty-five years, and he who is called M o g g a 1 i- 
p u 1 1 a sixty-eight. 

07. The Kshatriya Udaya reigned sixteen 
}'ear.s ; when U d a y a b h a d r a had {completed) 
six years, Thera U p a 1 i died. 

08. Sisunaga, the lord, reigned ten (?) 
years; when Sisunaga had {completed) eight 
yeai's, D a s aka died.^^^^ 

0!). After S i s u u a sr a’s death came those ten 




hvotliers ; according to hereditary custom, they 
reigned all (iogether) for twenty-two years. In 
tlie sixth year of their {reign) Sonaka died. 

li)o. C h a n d r a g u p t a reigned twenty-four 
years ; when he liad {cornijleted) fourteen yeai's 
Siggava died. 

101. Famous Dharmasoka. tlie son of 
B i u d u s u r a, of royal race, I'eigued tlurty-aeven 
years. 

ft' 

102. When As oka had {completed) twenty- 
six years, he who is called Moggaliputta 
died of old age, after having exalted the Faith. 

lo;h The learned Thera Upali, the great 
ciiief of the school, died in his seventy-fourth 
year, after appointing the learned Tliera Da- 
H a k a, his pupil, to the office of {Chief of the) 
Vinaya. 

104. D a s a k a, in his turn, made his pupil, 
Thera S o n ak a, Chief of the Vimaya, and died in 
{his) sixty-fourth year. 

105. S 0 n a k a, endowed with the six super- 
natural qualities, appointed Siggava, of lion- 
ourable descent, to the office of (Chief of the) 
Vinaya, and died in (his) sixty-sixth year. 

106. S iggava, possessed of (Zrzee) knowledge 

made young Moggaliputta Chief of the 
Vinaya, and died, having (cornp>leied) seveuty-six 
years. 

107. T i s s a-M oggaliputta made his pu- 
pil, M ah in da, Chief of the Vinaya, and died in 
[las) eighty-sixth year.®^ 

This passage contains: — 1. the dates of the 
upasamjKtdd of each ofthefive Theras, from D a- 
s a k a to Asoka’s son . M a h i n d a, accordino- 
to the chronology of Magadha and of Ceylon, 
together with the spiritual age of the teacher 
who performed the ordination — vv. 76-82. 


2. A statement of the teachers under whom 




each of the six Theras studied the Vinaya 

83-88. 

3, A statement regarding the persons wJiC' 
appointed each to the office of Chief of tlu' 
Vinaya, or head of the church — m. 89-94. 

4. A statement of the number of years 
which elapsed between the up>asampadd ordina- 
tion and the death of each, i.e. the length of 
the life of each while full member of the Saiii- 


gha — V, 95. 


5. A statement of the number of years during 
which D a s a k a, S o n a k a, S i g g a v a, and 


See note to text. 


V. 1., in his eightieth year. 


T i s s a were Chiefs of the Vinaya or heads 
of the church, — which must be completed 
as far as Upali is concerned from r, 89- 

96. 

6. The dates of the Magadha kings in wlios^ 
reigns the five Theras died, together with tin* 
year of the death — vv. 97-102. 

7. A I'epetition of the information given 
above under 3 and 4. 

Two other passages of the Bipavarhsa (IV. 27- 
46 and V. 69-73) give the same details, — the 

first regainiing Upali, D a s a k a^ Sonaka. 
Siggava, and Chandavajja; and the 
second regarding the last two teachers and 
T i s s a-M oggaliputta. These two pas - 
sages mostly agree word for word with that 
given above. Bat they add a few particulars 
and show some variations, which it will he 
necessary to quote. Firstly (IV. 31), it is said 
that Buddha himself appointed U p a 1 i to h 
Chief of the Vinaya : — 


t- 


samghamujjhe visdhdsi B'liddlio UpdUpaJulitani \ 
aggo vinayapdmolchho Upali mayha sdsane \ 31 ( 
Secondly, it is stated (IV. 41) that Dasaka's 
spiritual age was forty-five years, instead ol' 
fo7dy, when he ordained Sonaka. Thirdly, the 
date of the ordination of Siggava is specified 
more exactly as having taken place ten years 
and half a month (according to the varia lectio 
of bad MS., ‘ and eight months’) after K a 1 a s o- 
k a’s coronation : 

chattdriseva vasso so thero Sonalcasavhayo \ 
Kdldsohassa dasavasse addhamdsaii cha sesa 


ft 


141! 

A corrupt verse adds the statement tkat at 


or 


that time eleven years and six months 
Pakundaka — Pandukabhaya’s interregnum had 
elapsed, 


V. 1. atthoAnasom cha sesaker 
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sd/tarasannani vassdnctm thero dsi pagimaJco 
atlkkantelcddasavassam chhamdsam chdvasesake 
42 

The iiiforraation i^egarding the career of 
A s 0 k a’s son, M a h i n d a, finally, is completed 
in the following passages : — (1) VI. 20, where 
his birfcli is stated to have taken place after 204 
years of the Nirvana, 

dve vassasatdni lionti chatiivassam pan^ uttari | 
samxtntaramhi so jdto Maliindo Asohatrajo] 20 
(2) VII. 21-24, where it is said that Mahinda 
loecame an ascetic when he was full twenty 
years old, and when A s o k a had reigned 
six years (after his coronation) ; that M a h i n- 
da received Qie ibpasampadd ordination at the 
same time ; and that Moggalipntta was fifty- 
four years old when A s o k a’s coronation took 
place, and sixty-six (?) when As oka had 
reigned six years. The last verse is, however, 


corrupt, and must he corrected as proposed be- 


low : 


paripmmavUaiiWasso Maliindo Asokatrajo \ 
Samrjhamittd clia jdthja vassani attlidrasmh 
bhave 1 21 1 

chliavassamJd AsoJeassa"^ uiho pahliajitd paja 1 


tatheva upasam 2 }anno Maliindo dtpajotako 1 22 ! 
Scciiighamittd tadd yeva sikklidyo vasarn ddiyi | 
aim Moggalipiitto va theravddo^^ malidgani \ 2o | 
cliatiipamdsctvassamlii Asohadhammo abhisitlo | 
Asohass^ dbliisittato cliliasaitlii^^ Moggalisavhayo \ 
tato Maliindo pabhajito MoggalipuUassa santike 

24 

(3) XVII. 91-93,' where the date of his deatli 

is given as occurring after the completion of tlie 
eighth year of Uttiya, and of the sixtieth year 
after his ordination, 

TJttiyo dasavsassamlii rajjam kdresi Icliattiyo |91 
afthavassdbhisiUassa nibbnto dipajotako 
alcdsisanranilckliepam TissdrdinegjimiUliime 1 92] 
paripunnadvddasavasso Maliindo clia idli dgaio 
saiidiivasse paripumiG nibbnto Ghetiyapahbate \ 93 

The contents of these passages are most easily 
intelligible if they are given in tabular form, 
and it is therefoi'e advisable to imitate Mr. Hhv.*^ 
Davids in this respect. It will also be advisable 
to exhibit the information of the Dipavamsa 
exactly in that form in which it is given, with- 
out correcting any of the inconsistencies of tlie 
text. If that is done we obtain the following 
results : 


.tfanie. 

Date of U’;pasa'j)i;padtt. 

Sjiii'itiial Age 
at PiipiVs 
UpasampadA. 

S'in'intuA Age 
at Death. 

Date of Death. 

Length of 
Chiefship of 
Vinaija. 

1. Upali 

11 

r 

1 

1 

60 years [D. 
IV. 27, V. 
76]. 

74th year [P. V. 
103] 

74 years [P. V. 95]. 

Udayabhadra 

6 =30 A.B. [D. 
IV. 38, V. 97]. 

30 years [P. 
IV. 34, V . 
89]. 

2. Dasaka 

Ajatasatru 24 = Vija 5 ^a, 

16 — IGa.b. [D. IV. 
26, 27 ; V. 76, 77.] 

40 years [P. 

V. 76]. 

45 years ID, 
IV. 41]. 

64th year [P. V. 91, 
104 ; IV. 43]. 

64 years [P. V. 95]. 

Sisunaga, 8 = 
80 A.B. [P. V. 

98.] 

50 yrs ID. 
V. 96]. 

3tf-. Soiiaka 

1 

1 

Nagadasa 10 = Pan- 
diira-ja 20 = 58 a.b. 
[D. IV. 41 ; D. V. 78, 
79.] 

40 years [JD. 
I V. 4 4 ; V. 
70]. 

66tb year [P. V. 92, 
105]. 

66 years [P. V. 95]. 

Nandas 6 = 
124 A.B. [D. 
V. 99.] 

44 yrs I'D. 
V. 96].' 

'M). Chandavajja 

The same. 

Mot stated. 

N ot stated. 

Not stated. 

Not stated. 

4. Siggava , 

• 

Kalasoka 10, or 10 + ^ 
month — Inter- 

regnum, 11 or 11 + 
6 mos. = 100 A.B. [H. 

IV. 44, 45; V.80.] 

64 years [P. 
V. 69, 81]. 

75 years [P. V. 93, 
106]. 

Ohandragupta 
14 = 176 A.B. 
[D. V. 73, 
100.] 

55 yrs fP. 
V. 96]. 

5. Tissa - Mog- 
galiputta. 

Ohandragupta 2 = Pa- 
kunda 58 — 164 a.b. 
[D.*V. 69,81.] 

66 years [D. 

V. 82, YII 
24]. 

86bli [D. V. 94, 107]. 
SOfch [D. V. 95, 107'. 

38fcli [X». V. 94]. 

. 

Asoka 26 = 
244 A.B. [P. 
V. 102.] 

% 

68 yrs [U. 

Y. 96]. 

6. Mahinda, 204 
A.n. [D, VI . 1 
20.] 

Asoka 6 =224 a.b. [H. 

V. 82, VII. 22-2^.] 

9 

Not stated. 

60 years [P. XVII. 
93J. 

, Uttiya 8 = 284 
A.B. [U. XVII. 
93.] 

Not stated, 
but may be 
calculated 
at 40 yrs. 


Di*. Oldenberg’s very probable emendation is, clioro 
dsi Palamd-Cbko. 

The genitive stands for the locative, as above. 

V, 1.;. and the correct one, theravdde* 


Dr. Oldenberg proposes AsolidhliisittG chhavasse, and 
I read in aMition satthi for cliJiasattM, as required by the 
metre and the sense. 

Not stated, but 44 before B. may be obtained by de- 
ducting length of chiefship from spiritual age. 
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The fost glance at this table shows that the 
ticj;ares o’iyeu there are iuteuded to form a chain, 

O O 

each link of which is closely connected Avith 
some of the others. The connexion is established 
in this Avise, that the difference betAA’een the 
dates of each teacher’s and his pupil’s tt 2 )asam- 
padd gives the ago of the former at the latter 
ceremony; that, further, tlie difference between 
the date of the itpasampadd and of the death gives 
the length of the spiritual life ; and that finally the 
ditfereuce betAveen tlie dates of the teacher’s and 
f ile pupil’s death gives the length of the latter’s 
hiefship of the Viiiaya. But the most ciirsoiy 
inspection also shows that some of the figures 
given are corrupt and do not ansAver. 

In the case of IT p a 1 i the date of the upasara- 
padd is not given, but may be calculated by de- 
ducting the length of time clindug Avbich bcAA^as 
Chief of the Vin(uja afterB u d d h a’s death from 
his spiritual age : 74 — 30 - 44. His spiritual age 
at the upasampadd of D a s a k a, sixty years (col. 
■f), is given, and the correctness of the statement 
t.!an be controlled by the dates for his own and 
his pupil’s iipasampaAM, the difference betAA^een 
Avhich — 44 B.B. and 16 a.b. — must, and does give 
exactly 60. The length of his spiiutual life, Avhich 
is once given as full seventy-four yeaz's and as the 
.seventy -fourth year, i.e. seventy-three years plus 
an indefinite number of months, can he tested by 

4 

the figin^e given for his spiritual age at Sonaka’s 
upasampadd and the difference between the date 
of the latter and the date of Upuli’s death, Avliich 
together amount to 60 + 14 = 74. The discre- 
pancy between the two statements which mention 
both the seventy-fourth year and seventy-four 
yeaTS,may be got over by assuming that he died 
i nhis seventy-fourth yeai’, but that his death took 
place towards the of the year. As the author 
of the Dipavamsa nearly .throughout uses round 
figures, he found it more practical to substitute 
.in his calculation seventy-four full instead of 
seventy-three full years. This explanation 
applies also to the spiritual ages of Diisaka, 
S o n a k a, and T i s s a. In the case of S i g g a v a 
seventy-sixcompleteyears {clihasattaid) aregiAmi 
cveryAvhere. Hence it may be concluded that 
iiis death occurred either exactly at the end of 
ihe seventy-sixth year or in the beginning of 
the seventy-seventh. The same remark holds 

good for M a h i n d a, whose age is always given 
as sixty years. 


In the case of Dasaka, the date 


for Iris 


Id 


sj)iritual age at S o n a k a’s upastoiipaila has .ztoi 
been, given correctly in tlie text, Avhicli in out* 
]iassage reads forty years, and in tlie othoi’ 
forty-five years. The cori’ection can be made 
only with the help of the dates of 13 a s a. k a s 
own aud S o ii a k a’s upasampadd. The former is 
placed in A g a t a s a t r u 24 = Vijaya 16 = 
A.B., and the three periods agree exactly. The 
date of Sonak a’s upasampdddiB given as having 
taken place H a g a d a s a 10 and P a n d u r a j a. 
20. The former date corresponds Avith 58 A.ie, 
and the latter, if it is taken to refer to roiuplcled 
years, Avith 59 a.b. For V ij ay aruledfull thirty- 
eight yeans: after his deatli came an interregnuni 
of one year, and then only followed Paiiduvasahs 
alhlskeJca.^'^ The Dtp avams a (XL 10) says also 
expressly that H a g a d u vS a had completed 
tAventy-oue years Avhen P an d u v a s a died ; 
e/cavisant Ndgaddso Pamhivdso tadd ejato. The 
textofthe Dipavamsa does not seem to be corrupt 
iu the two passages Avhich contain the equation 

P a u d u V ii s a 20 (IV. 4 1 
and V. 78, 79). Still the date 58 a.b. is re- 
quired for Sonaka’s ordination, as he is said to 


N a gad a s a 10 


have died at the end of N a n d a s 6 


124 A.lB, 


and the difference betAveen 58 and 124 A.m 
exactly agrees with the length of his spiritual 
life, or nearly sixty-six years. Th6 discrepancy 
therefore, must be, either real and owing to a 
slip of the author, or it may have been caused by 
his using round uumhei'S iristeoH of exact 
dates in his calculatiozis. An author who talks 
as loosely as the Ceylonese clu'oniclers do miglit 

4 

perhaps say that at the close ■ of Buddha 58 
Nagadasa had ruled ten years,’ and PanduvAsa 
twenty, though in reality the former counted 
three or four months in excess of ten years, and 
the latter seven or eight months le^ss than twenty. 
He further might assert that eleven years later, 
at the dose of 69 a.b,, ten years of N a g a d A s a’s 
reign had elapsed, and that P a n d u v A s a died 
after ruling thirty years. This explanation ap- 
peal's to me the most likely. For it may be consi- 
dered certain that in A^ery few cases only the 
initial dates of the reigns of the Magadha kings 
and of the Ceylon kings fell on the initial dates 
of the corresponding years of Buddha. It seems 
also, from the case of the date of Siggava’s 
ordination, Avhich AAdll be discussed below, that 
the chroniclers possessed more exact figures, but 


a m 


Jjrpavarhsa IX. 42, XI. 2, X. 6, and XI. o-lO, 
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mostly thought it unnecessary to use them. 
If now the ordination of S o n a k a must he 
placed at the end of 58 A.B., and that of 
Das aka fell at the close of 16 a. b,, the age 
of the latter at S o n a k a ’s upasmiiKidd must 
have been forty-two years, not forty or forty -five. 
The number 42 has therefore to be entered in 
col. 4, and in the test of the Dtpavumsa clvechattd- 
/Isa has to be written for i-tancliaUdUsa (IV. 41) 
and for chattdldseva (V. 76). The emendation 
suits the metre in both passages. 

The length of D a s a k a’s spiritual life, . {nmrly) 
sixty-six years, corresponds with the difference 
between the dates of his upasampuda 16 A.B. 
(col. 3) and of his death 80 A.B. (col. 6). The 
length of his chiefship of the Vinaya, too, agrees 
with the difference between his own and U p a 1 i’s 
death : 80 a.b. — 30 A.B. = 50 years (col. 7). 

In the case of S o n a k a all tlie figures agree, 
with the exception of that for his spiritual age 


at the upasampadd of 


S i g g a V a 


3 


which , 


though twice given as forty, must be forty-two. 

For the difference between the dates N a ga- 
ff a s a 10 = P a n d u r a j a 20 — 58 A.B., and 
K a 1 a s 0 k a 10 = interregwum 11 = 100 a.b., 
is 42 years. The text of the Dipavamsa again 

may be altered accordingly, viz. 

IV. 44. dvechaUdUsavasso so thero sonasaka- 
savhayo, instead of the nonsensical chaUdnkva 

wasso so, &c. 

V. 76. dvechaUdUsavasso so thero sonakasa- 
vhayo 1 instead of chattdUsavasso dUro thero, &c. pamdsavassam Siggavo atthasaUhm Moggali- 


and of the ninetieth year of Buddha, but that 
the former began fifteen days, and the latter six 
months, after the beginning of the corresponding- 
year of Buddha. If that was the case, it would 
seem that the author gave in the first passage 
the exact figures, and in the second, according 
to his usual manner, round figures only. The 

iipasampadd 


S i g g a V a’s 


difference between 

(100 A.B.) and Tissa’s tqiasampadM Chan- 

% 

di'agupta 2 = Palctindaka 20 = 164 a. b., is 
exactly 64, and agrees witli tlie number of 
years allotted to liim in coL 4. Tlie lengtli of 
bis spiritual life (seventy-six years) likewise 
corresponds with tbe difference between the 
dates for bis nipasampadd and for bis death. 
But be cannot have been Chief of tbe Vinaya 
for fifty-five years, as the difference between 
bis death and that of bis predecessor amounts 
to fifty-two years only. It seems certain that 
in this case also we have to deal with a corrup- 
tion of the text only. Besides the total of the 
figures entered in col. 7 for the first five Theras 
must agree with the date of the last in col. 
6, — 244 A.B. This agreementcan only be obtained 
if we substitute 52 for 55. If the latter uumher 
is retained, we get 247 = 244, which is obviously 
nonsense. Finally the half-verse (V. 965) in. 
which the date occurs is obviously corrupt. T 
propose to read for 

panchapcimdsavassam Siggavassa aitliasatthi 
Moggalipnttasavhayo | 


The latter alteration recommends itself, because 
corresponding passages are mostly given in 
exactly the same words. 


savhayo 1 

In order to make out the metre, it is necessary 
to elide the first syllable of afthasatthhh, and to 


As regards S ig gava the date of his upa- Biake a disyllable of Moggali, as has to be done 

sampadd requires a remark. In one passage in other cases. 

(V. 80) we have the equation K a 1 a s o k a 10 = In the case of T i s s a the figure given for 
Inferregnv/in (Ceylon) 11 : in the other passage his spiritual age at the npasampadd ofMahinda 

(IV. 44-46) K a 1 a s o k a 10 + i mouth = In- is wrong. For the difference between Chandra- 

terregnum 11-1-6 months. Immediately after gupta 2 = Pakundaka 5b = 164 a.b. and Asoka 

the last verse itis further stated that “ But at that 6 = 224 a. is. is sixty years, not sixty-six as given 

time, forsooth, one hundred years after Buddha’s in the text and in the table. Though the faulty 

death,” the Ve s aliya schism occurred.'*® It figure occurs in two passages (V. 82 and VII. 

seems, therefore, that the author meant to place 24c), still the latter verse 24« contains a certain 

Siggava’s ordination just at the end of the proof that tjie mistake belongs to the copyists, 

first centnry after Buddha. The discrepancy not to the author, of dne D%pavamsa. For in 

in the dates of the kings may - be adjusted by that line it is explicitly stated that Moggali- 


assumins- that the beginning- of K a 1 a s o k a’s 




reign, as well as th-at of the Interregnum, did not tion. It is obvious that six years later he could 
fall exactl y in the beginning of the ninety-first not be sixty-six years old, but must he sixty. 

** tena Idio samayena vassasataiii hi nibbute bbagavate vesalika Tajjiputtaka, &c. 
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The length of his spiritual life (col. 5) is given 
variously as 86, 80, and 38 years. The second 
date is the correct one, because this figni'e agrees 
with the difference between, the dates for his 
upasmipadd and for his death. The dates given 


for M ah i n da all agree, and require no remark 
or I'ectification. The subjoined second table 

gives a summar 
corrected figaii-es, as well as the faulty ones in 
brackets. 


y of this discussion, and shows the 


1 

1 

Name. 

Birth. 

Date of 

lIj)asarii;patUt, 

S2yintual Acfe 
at Uioasam-pada 
of Pitfjil. 

S 2 ')iritiml Age 
at Death. 

Date of Death. 

Length of 

O/i? /a p 

of Vina/ya. 

Upali 

Nob stated. 

44 bef. 

1 

1 

60 

1 

cir. 74 years. 

30 A.B. 

30 years. 

% ■ . 

Dasaka 

Do. 

16 A.B. 

42 years (40,45)., 

cir. 64 years. 

80 A.B. 

50 years. 

Sonaka 

Do. 

58 A.B. 

42 years (40) 

™ ' ' ■ ■ 1 

cir. 66 years. 

124 A.B. 

44 years. 

Siggava 

Do. 

100 A.15. 

64 years. 

76 years. 

176 A.B. 

52 years (55). 

Tissa 

Do. 

164 A.B. 

60 years (66). 

SOyears (86, 38). 

244 A.B. 

68 years. 

Mahiuda 

204 A.u. 

224 A.B. 

Nob stated. 

60 years. 

284 A.B. 

40 yeai’S. 


If we compare the above passages of the 
pavaihsa Avith Mr. Rhys Davids’ first table and 
his remarks thereon, the mistakes which I 
imputed to him, and to Mr. Tumour before him, 
are perfectly clear. The terms Vinayapcmoshlcha^ 
‘ Chief of the Vlnaya^^ and Vinayattlidna^ the 
office (of Chief) of the Vinaya^ occur frequently, 
and in V. 96 the former is expressly connected 
with the periods of 50, 44, 52 (55), and 68 
years which occur in col. 4 of his first table, and 
in col. 3 of his second table. Further Dtp, V. 
95 precludes the possibility even of a doubt 
whether the natural or the spiritual age of the 
Theras is indicated by the figures in col. 5 of 
Mr. Rhys Davids’ first table. The period after 
the iipasampadd ordination alone can bo referred 
to. Hence the whole basis for Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ deductions, by Avbich the chronicles are 
shown to give really 150 years, not 218 years, 
as the interval between the Nirvana and Asoka, 
disappears. The Dtpavamsa gives, on the con- 
trary, a very simple history of six Theras, the 
fifth of Avhom Avas a contemporary of A s o k a, 


a 


nd died about the middle of his. reign. If the 
four corrections proposed by me are accepted, 
the story shows not only no absurdities, but not 
even the slightest inconsistency. As regards 
the date of Asoka’s coronation, 219 i.B., it is 
clear that it cannot be the result of an absurd 
mistake in addition, made, as Mr. Rhys Davids 
supposes, by the Ceylonese Buddhists. 

It is no less evident that this date is the only 
one for the coronation of Asoka which the 
Ceylonese tradition supports, and that the Dtpa- 
%)amsa does not contain any evidence in favour 


of a shorter interval between the Nirvitua and 
Asoka’s accession. Nor do I think that the 
other points which Mr. Rhys Davids brings 
forward in order to show its incredibility carry 
much weight. When he points out that the 
number of Theras enumerated in the Dqjavaihga 
is too small to fill a space of more than two 
hundred yeai’S, the obvious answer is that the 
correctness of this list is by no means proved, 
and that, as Mr. Tumour*^ has pointed out and 
he himself admits, another and longer list is in 
existence. But even if the shorter list were 
proved to be correct, it could not he said that 
the account of the Dipavamsa involves impossi- 
bilities. If we assume that each of the five 
Theras received the u}iasarnpadd ordination at 
the legal age of twenty, the longest-lived among 
them would have reached the age of one hundred 
years, and the shortest-lived the age of eighty- 
four. The succession of five very long-lived 
Chiefs of the Vinaya would certainly be some- 
thing remarkable, but it is not absolutely im- 
possible. Again, Mr. Rhys Davids’ objection 
drawn from the small number of Ceylonese 
kings (para. 107) who are stated to have reigned 
between the Nirvana and Asoka has very little 
weight. He himself, like all other scholars who 
have written on the subject, has seen that the 
Ceylonese history from V i j ay a to D u 1 1 ha- 
gum i n i is untrustworthy. It is impossible 
that M u t a s 1 V a lived to the age of 147 years, 
and that his sons reigned after him, withinterrup- 
tions, 102 years. Hence no portion of a story 
which contains such statements can be used in 
order to discredit another independent tradi- 


“ Jour. As, Soc. Bentj. vol. VII. p. 79i ; compare also Lassen, Itid. Alt. vol. 11. p, 92, 2iid ed. 
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tion, or to support an adjustment. It is quite 
true that the number of kings is too small for 
the interval of 236 years stated to lie bet-ween 
V i j a y a and D e v a n a m p i y a T i s s a. But 
instead of reducing that interval, we may just as 
Avell assume that Vijaya’s invasion falls later 
than the Nirvana, or that the chroniclers did not 
possess the names of all the princes who ruled 
between Vijaya and Dutthagamini, and were 
te'tnpted by the legend of the synchronism of 
Vijaya’s conquest and Buddha’s death to spread 
the scanty materials over too large an area. 
Finally, it seems inadvisable to bring forward 
(para. 110) the Brahmauical tradition in order 
to prove that S i s u n a g a, Iv a 1 a s o k a and 
liis ten sons reigned before B h a t i y a, and to 
allow the number of years given by the Bud- 
dhists to stand. An indiscriminating combina- 
tion of portions of two contradictory traditions, 
liowever much its results may agree Avith precon- 
ceived notions, has not hitherto been recognized 
as being in accordance with the principles of 
historical criticism. 

These remarks may suffice to shoAV that 
hitherto no evidence, be it external or internal, 
has been brought forward Avhich proves the 
date 219 a.b. for Asoka’s coronation to be 
spurious. It may, therefore, be either really 
historical, or at least go back to Asoka’s OAvn 
time, i.c. have been calculated by the Indian 
Buddhists from the Magadha Bdjuvalis and their 
Therdvalis, Avhen Asoka became a patron and 
adherent of their faith, and have been carried by 
the missionaries to Ceylon. Several points can 
be adduced in favour of the latter hypothesis. 
Firstly, it seems only reasonable to suppose that 
the Buddhists, who, through Asoka’s protection, 

4 

obtained a fresh start in the race for spiritual 
influence, should have tried to ascertain the 
distance of the royal ddyctda or ‘relative* of 
their faith from their first teacher. If their 
account of this period is at all to be trusted, 
their sect was, just about the time of Asoka’s 
conversion, in a somewhat fallen condition. 
Quarrels had taken place among the Bhikkhus, 
and not less than eighteen mutually hostile sects 
had arisen. Asoka’s conversion at first made 
matters only woi'se, as it induced numerous fol- 
lowers of other faiths to pass themselves off for 
disciples of Buddha in order to participate in 
Asoka’s bounty, and to create confusion in the 
Buddhist doctrines. The I’esistance of the or- 


thodox ascetics against this state of things led 
to the council in Asoka’s seventeenth year. 
Its immediate consequence Avas a purification 
of the Buddhist Church from the foreign in- 
truders, and a new redaction of the sacred 
texts. Another result Avas the appointment of 
missionaries for the conversion of foreign, and 
even Mlechchha, countries, — an undertaking 
which in later times gave to Buddhism a place 
among the great religions of the Avorld. It 
seems only natural that the Buddhist Theras, 
at such a period, the importance of which for 
their faith they must haAm fully felt, should 
have revised, together Avith their sacred books, 
the lists of their teachers, and of the data rcfer- 
rino- to the chief events of their spiritual career, 
and that they should have connected the his- 
tory of their patron and of his predecessors in 
Magadha Avifch the history of their sect. These 
considei’ations make it, in ray opinion, more 
probable that a Therdvali and a Magadha Rdjd- 
vali similar to, if not identical Avith, that which 
the Ceylonese chronicles give, Avere arranged in 
India and carried to Ceylon by the first mission- 
aries, than that fragmentary materials only, out 

% 

of which the Ceylonese later manufactured their 
account, came over from the continent. This 
hypothesis, though it Avould not prove that 
every one of the figures and events contained 
in the Ceylonese chronicles has remained un- 
changed, Avould make it probable Abat some con- 
siderable portion of the southern tradition might 
be ancient and of Indian origin. The date of 
Asoka’s coronation, against Avhich no particular 
objection can be urged, would probably have to 
be included in the latter category. 

Secondly, a much stronger argument for the 
Indian origin of the same date is furnished 
by a fact which first has been brought forward 
by M. Burnouf {Introd. a I’llist. du. Bouddli. 
pp. 432-36), but has received little atten- 
tion. This is the statement of a fragment of 
an Avaddna^ entitled the Goimcili — that Asoka 
lived not, as the northern Buddhists usually 
assert, one hundred, but two Jumdred years after 
the Nirvana. The story begins : “ Deux cent ans 
apres que le bien-heureux Buddha fut entre 
daus le Nirvana complet regnait dans la viile de 
Piitaliputtra un roi nommc Asoka.” It contains 
in the sequel an account of the birth of K u n a 1 a 
and the story of S u n d a r a, which agree with 
the common northern traditions. M. Burnouf 
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lias pointed out that this fragment shows that 
the northern Buddhists, too, originally recog- 
nized two As ok as, of whom most of their 
books have ma,de oue person, and that it con- 
firms the authenticity of the southern tradition. 
I do not see how this conclusion can he avoided, 
and how it can be denied that the date for 
Asoka’s coronation, according to the era of the 
Nirvana, must have been settled in India before 
Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon. As the 
assertion of the southern Buddhists that the 
conversion of the Ceylonese took place during 
Asoka’s reign has not been doubted, and as there 
is no reason to doubt it, the date, if calculated 
in India, must have been calculated just during 
Asoka’s own reign, and must be, as far a.s the be- 
lief of those times is concenied, perfectly genuine. 
The effect of this conclusiou on the question of 
the authorship of the new edicts is obvious. As 
the date of the edicts agrees with the date for the 
coronation of Asoka in 219 A.n., and as the latter 
is shown to have been settled during Asoka’s 
reign, the agreement of the dates itself becomes 


a strong additional pi’oof for the corroctiioss O v 
the proposed intex’pretaticn of tho edicts. 

I do not see that there is at present any pos- 
sibility of saying whether the belief, prevailing 

in Asoka’s time, that between the NirvAna and 
the king’s coronation upwards of 218 years hao. 
elapsed, deserves implicit credence or not. That 
would depend on a knowledge of the nature of 
the materials which were at the disposal of tho 
Buddhist chronologists, and this knowledge wc? 
do not possess. Mr. Rhys Davids- is therefore 
right in pointing out that the new edicts do not 
absolutely prove the length of the interval be- 
tween the Nirvana and Asoka,. but merely the 
belief on this point entertained hy Asoka and 
his contemporaries. But the smallness of the 
period, sixty years of which are besides covered 
by the reigus of Chandragupta and Bindusara, 
where Brahmans and Buddhists agree in the 
fio'ures, makes a considerable deviation from the 

O ■ ‘ 

truth improbable, and for practical purposes 
the number of years given by the Buddhists may 
be accepted as a fact. 


MISCELLANEA. 


GOLDEN MASKS. 


Major West, hi the Lulian Ajdiquary, vol. "VII. 
p. 26, expresses his belief tb.at tlie practice of using 
golden masks will appear on further investigation 
to be widely spread in India. He is right iu his 
conjecture cus far as Gujarat is coucerned ; for, 
being myself a native of this province, I can say 
with some confidence that the practice of using 
masks is here prevalent to a great extent. There 
is hardly a temple of Siva iu Surat which does not 
possess a mask, and though the practice is not so 
general in Alimadiibad or Ivhecia, masks are by 
no means uncommon there, being found even iu 
village temples. In this part of Gujarat also the 
practice prevails, and but a few days ago I had 
occasion to see it at Rajkot. 

I may note that the practice is confined to the 
temples of Siva only, and the masks are only 
gilt or plated — evidently on account of the poor 
endowments in Gujarat. There is, however, one 
circumstance connected with this practice which 
inclines me to believe that it has been imported 
from the Dakhan into Gujarat. Whenever the 
masks are used, a turban like that of a Maratha. 
Brahman is always placed over its head, and the 
practice appears to be more prevalent as we ad- 
vance towards the Kohkana. 

As in the Dakhan, they are here used only on 
festive occasions. The idea that a mask repre- 
sents the founder of a temple is here entirely 


unknown, it being looked upon as an imago oi 

Siva onlv. Masks with five faces are also to be seen 

• 

here and there, and I hear the practice is common 
enouGrh with the MarathAs. If such be the case, 

O ♦ 

it is most likely that tbo masks are only intended 
to image forth the idea of the Five-faced god (Siva) 
in a more tangible manner than is done by the 
liuga. This also leads me to suspect the high 
antiquity assigned to the practice, and to look 
upon it as a very late innovation. The Dliarnu). 
Sindliu, a standard work upon Hindu ccreraouie.s, 
seems to be ignoi’ant of the existence of such a 
practice. I simply mention this fact for what it 
is worth, without laying any undue stress upon 
it, as I am aware that numerous works must be 
consulted before one can build any argument 
upon their silence to prove the non-existence of 
this practice among the old Aryans. 

N. L. P, 

Rdjhot, I4t-h March 1878. 


The third and concluding volume of Spiegel’s 
EraniscJie Altertlmmsloiinde, a work worthy to rank 
by the side of Lassen’s great work Indische 
Alterthumslcimde, has appeared. Besides conclud- 
ing the Eranian history, it describes the political 
and family life, and the state of knowledge and 
art. In a lucid chapter the author gives his re- 
sults as to the origin and date of our text of the 
Avesta. — Acadeniy, March 9th. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.R.A.S. 

(Continued from p. 112 ). 


No. XL. 



N the Jour, Bo, Br, B, As. Soc.^ Vol. III., 
Part II., p. 203, there is a paper hy Major- 
General Sir George LeGrand Jacob on seven 
copper-plate grants dug up in April, 1848, at 
Neriir in the ‘KudaP division of the Sa want- 


wadi State. 


The originals belong to the India 


Office Library, from wffiich" I have obtained 
them to prepare revised transcriptions and trans- 
lations. 

The third of these grants is the earliest of the 
set. It consists of three plates, about long 
by 3^^ broad. They have no raised rim for the 
purpose of protecting the writing, such as is 
spoken of by Dr, Burnell in his South-Indian 


Falceograpliy (p. 


72, 


para. 4). 


The ring con- 


necting the plates is uncut. 


It 


IS 


about 


1 If 


thick, and 2'^ in diameter. 'The seal of it has 
^the representation of a boar, facing to the proper 
right- The language is Sanskrit. The charac- 
ters are square and upright, and of the same 
standard as those of my Kadamba grants 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. VI., p. 22), agreeing most closely 
with the characters of No. XXV. (irf., p. 30). 

The grant is one of the early Chalukya dy- 


nasty, anterior to the separation of the Western 
and the Eastern branches. The name of the 
dynasty is here spelt ' C h a 1 i k y a.’ The first 
king mentioned is Vallabha, — the Puii- 
k e s i - V a 1 1 a b h a or P u 1 i k e s i I. of my 
previous inscriptions of this dynasty. The 
second is his youngest son, Manga la, — the 


M a 11 g al i s a or M a ii g a 1 i s v a r a of 


my 


The grant is not dated 


previous inscriptions. No mention is made in 
this grant of M a h g a 1 a’s elder brother Kirt- 
tivarmal. The donor isMangala; and 
the grant made is of the village of Kuncli- 
V t a k a in the district of the K o h k a a a s.^ 

in any era. But 
Ma hgal a is spoken of as having driven out 
king Buddha, the son of S am karagana, 
and having slain king S v a m i of the Cha- 
liky a family; and as these facts are not re- 
ferred to in his stone-inscription (Ind, Ant, 
Vol. VI., p. 363) dated in the twelfth year of 
his reign, when Saka 500 had expired, I would 
place the present grant slightly subsequent to 
that inscription. Who these two kings, B u d- 
d ha and Svami, were, I am not at present 
able to sun'a'est. 


[^] Svasti 
[^] tranilm 


Srimatarii 
Haritl-putran nrii 


Transcnf)tion, 

First plcite. 

Svami-Mahrisena-pad-anudliyatanaih 

Chalikyauruh 


Manavya-sago- 




rana-Ramayana-Bharat-etihasa-knsalah 


vamse 

nitau 


saiiibhutah 



^Manava-pu- 
B rihaspati-sainaa 


agnishtoma-vajapoya-paundanka-bahusuvarim-asvamedh-avabhritha- 

[“] snana-pavitrikTita-sarirali sva-gunair-lloka-vallabho Vallabhah 




Tasya 


pu- 


trab pararaa-brahmauyali para-rashtr-avamarddi sva-rriptre(shtve) nyay-anuvartti deva-dvija- 


[^] guru-puja-niratah 


sakala-mahi-maudala-vyapi-vimala-yas;ih 


Second plate; ficst side, 

[®] sva-bhuja-bala*'para,kkra(kra)m-6pHrjjit-anya-raja-vittah 


[H dah samada-vai’a-vfirana-vilasah 

dakshiuya-satya-saiiipad~6p6tah 


siihha-vikramah 


sakti-traya-sampannah 


vrishabha-gamana-nayana-nina- 

naya-vinaya-dana-dayil- 
parama- bhrigavatah 


Mamgala-rajah 

gun-aihsu-jalaih 


[II*] 
[I I*] 


Babhau 

Tena 


sa Vainya-pratimana-kirttis^tamah-pramridnat-sva- 

A 


rujna 



caragana-putram 


gaja-turag’a-padati- 


kosa-bala-saiiipannarii Buddha-rajam vidravya Chalikya^-vaiiisa-saiiibhavam ashta- 


dasa-samara-vijayinarii 


Svami-rajaih 


cha 


hatva 


samvatsara-ptijyatamayam 


Second plate : second side. 


Karttika-dviid.isyaih krit-6pava(va)sen-archchita-Vishnunu Kasyapa-sagotrasya 


veda- 


^ The Konkanas seven in nuTiiber, — sapta-Konkana.^ 

The word is used ‘--i the plural, though without the* 
namerai prefixed, in traascr. i. 10 of No. Xill. of this 
Series, Yoi. V., p. 67- 


- The first syllable looks somewhat like chd, but this i. 
s-nng, I think, only to a slip of the engraver s tool. Tb^ 


owing 

vowel is properly short. 


s 
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i/"'] vedanga-yidiishaljL 

Pri 7 a-svamine 


Sumafci-syiiio.iuah 

kula-sila-vritta-saThpannaya 


pufcraya 


Ycda-Yedanga-paragriyah(ya) 


Komkana-yisbaye 




nisre- 


[^1 

[ 19 ] 


yasam-udaka-purvyain Ivaudivataka-gnimo dattali 


"VT* 

Yo 


smat-kul-abLyantaro 


nyo 


A 

va 


[II*] Uktaih cha teua rajna [|*j 

]ii(him)syi 


[ 20 ] 


I’ao'a-dveslia-loblia-moh-dbliibhuto 

o 


A 

1 




] sa pancha-maliuputak-opapatakais-sairiyulvtas^syat [l[^] Dharmma-sastresliv==apy=uktam 


Bahubliir^yyasudhc' 


a 


bhukta 


Third plate. 

rajabbis-Sagar-adibbih 


yasya 


r 0 o 

I ^ ^ 


yasya 


yada 


["*'] bhumih tasya tasya tadii phalam [lb'-'] Sva-dattaib para-dattaiii va yo bareta yasu- 
[“^] ndbaram sbasbtiih yarsba-sabasrani yisbfcbayum 


• A I A 

J ciycLL0 


krimih 1| Sbasbtirii 


["■^] yarsba-sabasruni 


svargge 


tishthati 


bhumi-dah 


acbcbbefcta 


cb=anumantri 


eba tany^c va narake yaset 1 1 Syan^datuiii sa-mabacb-chbakyam duhkba-' 

palanam y=efci danacb^ebbreyo niipil]anam-ifci[||^] 


20 ' 


m=anyasya pklaiiaiii diiuaih 

Translation. 


A 

ya 


By that king, — Avhen be had driven out king 


baying fasted on tlie twelfth. 


Hail! Born in the family of the 0 ball- Buddha, who was the son of Samkara- 
k y a s, who are glorious, and who meditate on gana, and who was possessed of the power 
the feet of S y a m i- M a h a. s en a, and who of elephants and horses and foot-soldiers 
are of the lineage of IE an a yy a, and who are and treasure; and when be had slain king 
the descendants of hluriti; conversant with Svami, who was born in the family of the 
the code of laws of M a n n and the Purdms and Cbalikyas, and who bad been victorious in 
the epics of the llihidija^m and the ; eighteen battles,— 

equal to B r i h a s p a t i" in pbiloso23hy ; liavnig day of {the Dionth) K a r 1 1 i k a, which is the most 
his body purified by ablutions peidbrmed after worshipful day) in the year, and having 

celebrating the Aejmshibrna and Vdjapeya and done worship to {the god) Yishnu, the village 
Pu?/q2(/ay'?/L:a (.saeriyVrcs') and hoi’se-sacrifices that of Kundivataka, in the district of the 
cost much gold : the favourite of the world on Ko n kan a s, was joiously given, with libations 
li^ccount of his meritorious qualities, — {s^^ch^vas') of water, to Priyasvami, who was thor- 
oughly conversant with the Vidas and Veddhgas, 
His son {-iras) king M a li gal a, who vv^as an and v,dio was possessed of character and behavi- 
eikceilent worshipper of (ihe god) B r ah m a; Vvdio our such as is honourable to a family, the son of 
aevastated the countries of his enemies; who S nin a t i s v a m i, of the K ti sy ap apo/^ 7 'a, who- 

own country ; v'-ho was acquainted with the Vedas and Vkldiigas. 
delighted in worshiiDioing the gods and the And it was said by that king: — “He shah 
twice-born and spiritual preceptors ; whose pure incur the guilt of the five great sins and the 
fame pervaded all the countries of the earth; minor sins, who may injure {this grant) ^homg 
woo acquired the wealth of other kings by the overcome by envy or enmity or avarice or folly, 
trength and j^rowess of his owmarm; who had whether he be born in my family, or whether 


V a ] i a b h a . 


the gait and the sight and the voice of a bull 


he be another person 


who had the actions of a choice elephant in- Moreover, it has been said in the sacred 
furiated with passion ; w'ho had the valour of 


writings : — Land has been enjoyed by many 


a lion ; who was endoYfed -with the wealth of kings commencing with S a g a r a ; (&c.) ! He 
statesmanship and modesty and charity and is born for the duration of sixty thousand years 
tenderness and sincerity and truth ; who was as a worm in ordure, (&c.) ! The giver of land 
possessed of the three constituents of power ; and abides for sixty thousand years in heaven ; the 
vdio was an excellent worshipper of {the god) confiscator (o/ or one who connives {at 

such an act), dwells for the same number of 
sessed of fame that resembled {the fame of) years in hell I It is easy to give one’s own 
A ainya", with the rays of his virtues, which property, but the preservation of {the grant of } 


Bhagavan.^ He w^as glorious, — being pos 


dispelled the darkness {of sin). 


The preceptor of the ffods. 

Viishuu. 


another is difficult ; (&c.) 1 


^ Vaiaya, or Yainya, — a patronymic of the Purilnic 
Piithu. 
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No. XLL 

The first of the Nerur inscriptions is the 
next in point of age. The plates are three in 
number, about 7^^^ long by 3^' broad. They 
seem to have a very slightly raised rim to 
protect the writing ; but it is not very decided, 
and may have been accidentally caused in 

beating out and shaping the copjper. The ring, 
which is uncut, is about thick and 3^^ in 
diameter. The seal has, as before, the repre- 
sentation of a boar, facing to the proper right. 
The language is Sanskrit. The characters are 

O O • 

decidedly rude and irregular, compared with 
the usual standard of the Chalukya alphabet 
of this period. The most noticeable points are ; 

1, The triangular shape of the va; 2, the 
method of marking the vowel e by a stroke above 
the consonant, instead of at the side of it ; and 
d, the form of the tha, which, — instead of being- 
like dha, with a side stroke inside it, as in other 
early instances, or Avith a hiiidu inside it, as in 
later instances, — is like dha with a loop formed 
on the bottom stroke. These three special pocu- 
liarities may be seen distinctly in, for instance, 
tbe words 'pritJiM, 1. 10, and paramehdra, 1. 11. 

Though only a fe^v letters are absolutely illegible, 
yet the plates are so very much worn and 
abraded that, but for the recurrence of well- 
known expressions, many passages must have 
remained doubtful. 

This grant gives ns two new names in the 
Western Chalukya genealogy, — C h a u- 
d r il d i t y a, the eldest son of P n 1 i k c s 1 II., 
and the elder brother of V i k r a m a d i t y a I., 
— and his wife V i j a y a b h a 1 1 a r i k a. Some 
doubt raav be felt as to the name of V i k ram a- 


f* 




ditya’s brother. The reading, ini. 14, is un- 
doubtedly Syindrdditi/a, which, if divided as it 
stands, would give ‘ S r i-I n d r a d i t y a.’ But 
this person is mentioned again in the ‘ Kochre’ 
grant, which is given by General Jacob after 
tbe Nerur series, and the reading there seems 
quite plain : — Anivdrita- VihTamddityas=tasyajy e- 
shtlid hlirdtd Sri- Ghandrdditya-prithivivallabha 
via]idrdj-ddhirdjas=tasya priya-maliisM Kah- 
hdltt-pratipalcsha-hhAtd Srt- Vijayamahddem (four 
letters uncertain) sarvvdn=djhdpayaii. Had the 
name been ‘ ludraditya,’ the composer of 
the inscription would certainly have avoided 
an awkward coalescence of vowels by writing 
Sriniad^ Indr ddity a, jnfit as in Srimad-Upmdra, 

which occurs in 1. 32 of another of the Nerur 
grants to he noticed below. I myself feel confi- 
dent, Avith General Jacob, that the name is really 
‘ C h a n d r a d i t y a, ’ the fi rst syllable, eha, being 
omitted here through carelessness on the part 
of the engraver. 

The grant is not dated in the Saka era ; but 
the details of the date,— at the autumnal equinox, 
on the second day after the full-moon of the 
month A s V a y u j a, — may perhaps suffice, it 
a calculation is made, to fix its date in that era. 
If this grant stood alone, the expression sva- 

in 1. 15, might indicate the reign of 



V i k r a m :i d i t y a, as much as that of V i j a- 
y a b h a U il r i k a . But, taking this grant Avith 
the ‘ Kochre’ grant, it appears that Vijaya- 
b h a 1 1 a r i k a did reign after her husband’s 


decease,— probably as regent during the child- 
hood of a son, whose subsequent death 
led to the accession of V i k r a m a d i t y a 

I, 


Transcription. 


First plate. 




] Svasti 


^otranaih 


sakala-bliuvaiia-sainstuyamctna-Manavya-sa- 
sapta-l6ka-niatTibliis=sapta-niatTibliir=ablii-' 

Kka (ka)rtfcikeya-pariraksba na-prapta-kalyana-paraiii [para*] uam 


Srimatam 

Hariti-putranruh 


[“] 

[ ^ ] ra(ra)kshitanam 

[ ‘^ ] bbagavan-Narayana-prasada-samasadita-vai’alia-lancbban-eksbaua-ksha- 


[ ^] nar-vaMkTit-asesha-mabibliri(bb:ri)tri± 

[ dh-avabliritlia-snana-pavifcnkrita-gatrasya 


Clialiikyanarii 


kulam^alankarisbnor^asvauie- 
Sri-Pnlakesi-Vallabba-mabaraja- 


Second plate ; first side. 


['] sya 


prapautrah 


parakkra(kra)iii-jikkra(kra)iita'A^aiiavasy“adi-para-iiTipati“inandala- 

pranibaddha- 
pautras=saina- 


i‘ ® ] visuddba-kirtti-Sri-Kirttivarinina-prit]iivivallabba--mabarajasya 

r ^ ] ra-samsakta-sakal-6ttarapTi(pa)tb-e3yara-Sn-Harsbavarddhaiia''parajay-6palabdba- 

” .-..J . ^ p ^ A 


paramesvar-apara-namadbeyasya 


Satyasraya-sri-pritbivivalla- 
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blia-iQaliarilj-adliir:ija-paramesvara-'bliatri(Uri)rakassya(sya) ^ priya-tanayo 

raja ripu-aarendru[ii*] hatva disi [disi*] jitva sva-va[nsa-janam] lakshmim pra(?)pya 


cha 


prapya 
bkratuh 

[^®] yuja-paurnnamasasya 


Second 'plate ; second side. 

4 

paramesvaratam^^a-nmirita-Vikramadityah 


. 01"] 

Sn-[Clia'^^]nclraditya-prithivivallablia-mabarAjasya 


Tasya 


Vijayabhatbirika 


m*] 


Sva-rajya-pancbama-ssam(sam)vatsara 


jyeshtha- 

priya-mabi- 

A(a)sTa- 


dvitiyayani 


visbtive 


babii-puny-arttbaihm(rfctbam) 


Na(?)rakagabare Vatsassa(sa)g6fcra.yah(ya) Gribapateh paufcraya 


tarvedasya 


putraya 


Aryyasvami-diksbitaya 


Sviimi-Cba- 

Paliyama- 


Third plate. 


pa(?)tbadigi(?si)ri(?)ka-prabbri(bhri)ti-daksbine parisvasbta(?sbii)dde-ksbetralP-'adaka-pu- 
t 2on dattjih ^ noTTfa TjQ.nQn.iA vii-i.TrT7iaAalin.Tri TTfl,!'! 7l*l InA 1 Jl. Hf!.! Sfl. 


[*°] rTvarii 
diituh 


[ 11 "] 


Tasya 


vansa-jo 


nirvvisesbaih pari(ri)pala(la)yati 


punya-pbala-bhrig=bhavati 


bbir^mmabapatakais^saibyukto 


bbavafci 


[. 3 ] 


sena 


[p^] Sva-datfcain para-dattam 


A 

va 


sabasraui 


■visbtbayaifa 

Translation, 


jay ate 


0 


Hail ! The great grandson of the Great King 
Sri-Pnlakes i-V a 1 1 a b h a, whose body was 
purified by ablutions perfornaed after celebrating 
horse- sacrifices, and who adorned the family of 
the Chalukyas, who are glorious, and wl 
are of the lineage of Manavya which is 
praised over the whole world, and who are the 
descendants of H a r i 1 1 , and who have been 
preserved by seven mothers who are the seven 
motliers of mankind, and who have attained an 
uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through 
"the protection of K a r 1 1 i k e y a, and who 
have had all kings made subject to them on the 
instant at the sight of the sign of the Boar 
which they acquired through the favour of the 
holy N a r il y a n a ; — the grandson of the Great 
Kinff S r i-K i r 1 1 i v a r m a, the favourite of 
the world, whose pure fame was established in 
the territories of the hostile kings of V a n a- 
vasi and other countries that had been in- 
vaded by his prowess ; — the beloved son of the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the venerable 
one, S a t y a B r a y a, who Avas possessed of the 
second name of ‘ Supreme Lord,’ acquired by 
defeating S r i-H a r s h a v a r d h a n a, the war- 
lik6 lord of all the country of the north ; — 


See para. 3 of the introductory remarks. 

’ GeneralJacoiys Pandits read Pd^iyamaj.iaiM-tZi//'i-/Q7dd- 
kr kshifoX, and translate 

“the privilege of supervision ('i.e., benefice) of the eight 

markets, Poliyania, Adigirikfi, &c.” I do not quite see 
how that translation is made out of that reading. I cannot 
much improve on their reading; but the last two syllables 
seem to me kshetrX, not kshikd. 


Di*] 


sy=apabat'’tta 

UktaE=cba 


sa 

bbagavata 


paSeba- 

Vya- 


yo hareta vasundbarurii sbasbtim varsba- 

krimih 

« • 

(^was^ the king Vikramaditya, the iinre- 
pulsed, who, having slain the hostile kings, and 
having conquered in country after country, re- 
couped the fortunes of those of his family, and 
attained the supreme lordship. 

His elder brother (ims) Sri-Chandru- 


dity 


a, 


the favourite of the world, the Great 


King ; whose beloved queen was Vijaya- 

bhattarika. 

♦ • 

In the fifth year of her reign, on the second 
day after the full-moon’'° of (the niontli) A s- 
V a y n j a., at the equinox, for the sake of much 
religions merit, at (the village of) N ar a k a g fi- 
ll a r a, the fields of to the south of 

P a 1 i y a m a p a t h a d i g i r i k a &c., were 
given (by her), with libations of water, to 
A r y a s V a, m i d 1 k s h i t a, the son of S v ii m i- 
Chaturveda., and the son’s son of Griha- 
p a t i of the V a t s a gotra. 

He of that (king’s) lineage, who preserves 
(this grant) without distinction, enjoys the 
reward of the religions merit of the giver ; he, 
who confiscates it, incni’s the guilt of the five 

And it has been said by the holy 
■He is born as a worm in ordure for 


(ji’eat sins ! 


u s a 


Vyi 

the duration of sixty thousand years, who con- 
fiscates land that has been given, whether by 
himself or by another 1 


“ There are perhaps two letters, now illegible, after this 
word. 

® See note G above. 

Or, perhaps, “on the second day of the fortnight of 
the full-moon, i.e., of the bright fortnight.” 

See note 7 above. Pd/risvasMa{? s'h'ib)dd6 is unin- 
telligible, but perhaps contains the names of ^ some fields, 
since ksliHra, which is a neuter noun, is used in the masc. 
or fem. nomin. plural. 
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PERSONAL NAAIES IN THE SOUTHERN PART OP THE AHA[ADABAD 

COLLECTORATE AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTRY. 

BY C. E. GORDON CRAWEORD, Bo.C'.S. 




lliis is a i-Gvisal of the lists published in 
.he Tndia/ii Antiquary^ vol. IV. p. 23G, ^ntli 
additions. TIio gathering-ground may be said 
to be now Gohilwrid, Jhrilawad, KrithiAwad pi'o- 
‘per, and tlie EhTd ; the former list was pretty 
nearly couiined to the trilukas of Dhaiidhuka and 
Goghii, wliich arc arbitrary political divisions. 

Experience having shown that attempts at 
classification are premature, one list in dictionary 
order has been substituted for the four lists 
foiMiierly given. In it the specification of caste 
is only meant to show the uses which have 
come under the compiler’s observation, without 
implying that other uses are non-existent.^^ 
Abhe-sing, Gr. ; -chand, W. ; -ji, Kiltli. 

.Vbuji, Mol. 


Adit, Ba. 
Agarsing, Gr. 
Akubha, Mol. 


Adil, Ko. Ch. ; -sing, Gr. 

Agilbhai, Gr. 

Aja, Ko. Wag. ; -bhai, Mol. 

Ala, Kath. Bh. Ko. Dh. 

Alaiya, Kath. 

Alck, Kiltli. 

Amilbhai, Gr. 

Amba, Ko. Kuril. Kan. y -lal, Ksh. ; -ram, Ivan. 
Aiiibaidas, So. 

Ami-ji, Mol. ; -cliaiid, W. 

Arnra, Kath. Bh. Ko. Kuiii. Dh. Wag. ; -siiig, Gr. ; 

-si, Sut. Sat. ; -cliand, W. 

Anaiid, Khacl. Khoja ; -ji, W. ; -xAm, Br. 

Anda, Ko. Kuiii, Dh. Ma. 

Anubhai, Gr. Aprub, Ko. 

Arjau, Wag. Ko. E. Kniii. Sut. Kath. La. ; dal, Br. 


Atahbai, Gr. 
Baka, Ba. 
Bapji, Gr. 


Asliabliai, Gr. 

Baluidar, Ko. 

Baliabhai, Gr. 

Bana, R. ; Bane, Ba. ; -sing, Gr. 

Bapn-bhai, Gr. ; -miixu, -saheb, Mol. 

Bawa, Kath. Ko. Bh. Wag. Kuril, Dh. La. W. 

-ji, Gr. Mol. ; -mian, Mas. 

Bechar, Wag. Ko. Jogi, Bhan. W. Kan, Kinii. 
R. Sat. Kh. Bliaiig. ; -siiig, -ji, Gr. 

Bhrhha, Ko. E. Bhai-ji, Ko. ; -chand. W. Kinii. 
Bhaga, Bhagu, Ko. Ch. Cham. 11. 

Bhagwan, Ko. D. Br. Kum, R. Bli. Sat. 


Bhala, Ko. 

Bhana, Kath. Kan. Ko. Kuril. Ma. ; -ji, R. 


BhuAva, Ko. R. 
Bhausing. II. 


Bhankhar-ji, R. Bhard, -mal, Ko. Mas. ; -ji, Gr. 
Bhdtlii, Ko. 

Blndta, Ko. 

Bhawan, Kaii. Raw. R. W. Ko, Mus. 

Bha 3 'a, So. Ch. Kath. ; -ji, Gr, 

Bhinia, Blum, Ko. Kath. Bh. R. Kan. Ivinri. Raw. 
Sat. D. W. ; -ji, Gr. 


Bhnra, W. 


Bhoja, Ko. Kath. Rab. Cliani. 

Bhold, Lr. ; -bhai, Gr, 

Bhnpat-sirig, Gr. 

Bijal, Wa.g, Ko. Eab. Ah. Dh. Bhang. 

Boglid, Ko. Jogi, W. Kuril. Wag. Bh. R. Sat. 
Buta, Bh. Ko. 


Chliagaii, Ko. Br. 


Chakii, Ko. W. 


Chdriipa, Kath. ; -si, W. Chela, Kath,. Wag. Dh. 
Chauthiya, Ko. 

Chikd, Ko. Wh R. Chomla, Kath. Chonda, Ko. 
Dadd, Kath. ; -bhai, Mol. Gr. ; -ji, Gr. 

Ddji, R. D. Ch. W. Bharig. ; -blidi, Gr. 

Dald, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Dana, Ko. Kath. Ah. Kh. 11. ; -siiig, Ko. 


Dasa, Kdfch. 
Depdlji, Gr. 


Daya, Kan. Ko. 
Desal, R. ; -ji, G r. 


Deva, Wag. Kath. R. Kuril. Cham. Ko. Sat.; -dan, 
Wag.; -raj, Rdjgar; -ji, -bhai, Gr. ; -karan, Ch. ; 
-si, -chaiid, AV. ; -sliaiikar, -ji, Br. ; -das, Rab. 


Devi-sing, Gr. 
Devib, Kath. 


Desd, Ah. Kath, ; -bhai, Gr. 

Dewal, AV. 


Dhand, Kan. Bh, Jogi, D. Ko. Ch. Kuril. E. Sat. 


Dlidrsi, AV. 


Dipd, AY. 


Dosd, Ko. E. Kath. Kh. Sat. Bharig. ; -ji, Gr. ; 

dihai, Gr. ; midri, Mus. 

Dudha, Ko. Kan. Kinri. Sab.; -bhai, Gr. 


Diingar, -ji, Gr. 

Ebhal, Kath. 

Gadhd, Ko. 

Gaga, AAhig. Ko. Bhau. Raw. 

Gala, Ko. 


Dydld, Bh. D. 


Gagal, AV. 

Gdridd, Ko. D. 

Ganesh, Kan. Ko. Kuril, Sat. Bhang. 


GagiVbhdi, Mol. 
Gaja, R. ; -bhai, Gr. 


Gaiiga-bbdi, Gr. ; -ji, Gr. 


Gemal siiig, Gi-r. 


Ghehela, AVdg. Kath. Ko. AV. Kaii. R. bhai, Gr. Ed. 
Giga, Kho. Meh, Ko. AV, Kath. Sut. Raw. 

Gobar, Ko. Ah. Kuril. Godad, Kath. Godbhdi, Gr. 


Goita, Kh. 
Golan, Kath, 


Gokal, Ko. Kuril. Sat. Oh. 

Gopa, Ko. 


Gopal, AV. Ko. Kan. La; -ji, R. ; -sing, Gr. 


The folloAviu" abbreviations are used 


Ah. Abir 
.B;t. Biirot 

.Bh. Bharwud 
Bharig. Bharigiya 
-Bhan. BhausHr. 
Br. Erahman 


Ch. Chfu’a.n 
Cham. Chamar* 
D. Darai (Sa-i) 
Bh. Dhcd 
Gr. Grasid 
Kath. Kathi 


Ko. Koli 
Kh. Khawas 
Khad. Khadak 
Kho.'Khojii. 
Kuril. Kuriibhilr 
Kan. Kaiibi 


Ksh. Kshatri 

J " A T" A A 

ja. Luwuua 
Lr. Luwar 
MA. Mali 
Meh. Mehman 
Mo. Mochi 


Mol. MoIesalAm 
Mus. MusalniAn 
E. EtypiU 
Eab. EabAii 
EAw. EAwal 
Sat. SatvvArA. 


So. Soni 
Sut. SatAr. 

V. VohrA 

W. VViiniyA 
AVAg. W%hn 
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Gordhan, W. Lr. 

Goviud, Wag. Ko. Kuril. Bh. Lr. Sat. ; -ji, W. 
Goya, Kau. Dh. W. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Guman, Ko. ; -bba. Mol. 


Kasla, W. Ko. Mus. K. Ph. Bbarig. Kau. ; -bbai, 
-sing, -ji, Gr. 

Kawa, Ko. 

Kesa-bhai, Gr. 


Kayabhai, Gr. 
Kesar, R. 


Gultari, Bhang. Gumanbha, Mol. Gusa, Bh. Kesav, Ko. So. Lr. ; -ji. So.; -lal, W. Kah. 


Hada, W. 


Hadbbai, Gr. 


Hagabliai, Gr. 


Haja, Ko. Wag. E. 

Haha, V\^. Kb. Br. ; -bhai, Gr. 


Keswaji, R. 

Kesri, -sing, Gr. Kberigar-bhai, Gr. Kherig, Bh. 


Hala, Ko, Khefca, Ko. Bh. Sat. ; -si, W. 


Haliibhai, Gr. 


Hama, -ji, Ko. Bh. ; -bhai, Gr. Khima, Ko, Cham. Dh. W. ; -bhai, Gr. ; -chand, W, 


liamir, R. Ko. Kath. Ah.; -ji, Gr. E. 
Haniji, -bhai, Gr. Ba. 


Khima, Ko. Cham. ; -charid, W. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Harisraj, W. Khoda, Ko. W. Lr. Kan. Kath. Sat. ; -bhai, Gr. 


Hanubhai, Gr. Harbham, Ko. ; -ji, Gr. Khumansirig, Gr. 

Havi, Ko. R. Kan. Br. W, D. So. Wag. ; -sur, Khusal, W. Kan. 


Kath. Ch. 

Harji, Ko. W. Kuiii. La. 

Har'kliA Ma. So. ; -ji, W. Kan. 

Hathi-ya, Ko. R. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Hathi, Ko. Bh. Kath. R, Kan. Bhang, ; -ji, E. 
Hima, Ko. ; -chand, -raj, W. 


Kika, W. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Kuiiibhai, Gr. 


Kuber, So. W. ; -ji, Br. 

Kmiipa, Kath. 


Kuriwai’a, Ko. Kan. ; -ji, W. ; sing, Mol. 


Ladha, Knih. 
Lagdhir, Kath. 


Ladha, W. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Lakha, Ko. Kh. Meh. 


Lakha, R. Ko. Bh. Kuril. Kath. Ch.; -bhai, Gr. 


Hira, Ko. E.; -ji, Silt. 
Ichchha, -ji, E. 

Jadi-'a, Kath. 

Taga, R. ; -nialji, Mol. Gr. 
Jagubhai, Gr. 

Jalu, W. Jama, Ko. 


Hothi, Bh. Mol. Lakshman, Kath. Sut. R. 


Lala, Ko. Mus. Kuril. ; -charid, W. 


Lain, So. 


Jaga, Ko. 


Loma, Kath. 
Macha, Kath. 


Luna, Ah. Kath. ; -vir, Kath. 

Madarsirig, Gr. 


Jaita, or Joi'ta, Kath. MMha, Ko. Sat. Kan, Sut. 

Jamabhai, Gr. Madhav-ji, W. Kho. ; -sirig, Gr. 


Jasa, Ko. E. Wag. Kath. Sat. Ch. ; -ji, -bhai, Gr. ; Magha, Ko. Sutar. Makan, La. W. Sat. ; -das, Kan. 

A • . • 


-mj, W. 

Jasmat, Ko, Kuril. ; -sirig, Gr. 





, Ko. Bh. Wag. R. Kuiri. Bhang. 


Mamaiya, Kath. 


Je-raj, Ko. Bharig. ; -malji, Gr. ; -sirig, R. Ko. W. Mana, Ko. R. Bharig. ; -sirig, R. Ko. Wag. ; -ji, 
Kan. ; -charid, W. ; -sharikav, Br. ; -karan, Ko. ; 


-ram, Kan. Br. 

Jesa, Ko, Jet, R. 

Jetha, Kan, R. Ko. W. Kuiri. Kath. Khacl. Ma. 

Dh. Cham. ; -stir, Kath. ; -si, W. 

Jethi, R. Mus.; -sirig, -bhai. Gr. Jhahala, Wag. 
Jhalam, Wag. ; -sing, Gr. 

Jhaver, Kan, W. La, 

Jhina, Bh. Mus. Ko, Bharig, ; -bhai, Gr. 


Gr. ; -stir, Kath. 

Mari-dan, Ko. Kuril, Sut., Kath. Walafid. 


Manga, Ko. 
Mausiya, Kath. 
Masru, Ko. Kath. 
Matra, Kath. 

0 tA 


Manor, Br. D. 
Manuliha, Gr. 
Mathura, Br. W. Ma. 

Mau, Ch. 


Jhurijha, Wag. W. Bhari. 

Jiji-bhai, Gr. Cha. Jibawa, Gr, 

Jiva, Ko. Kath. Bh. Mus. Kinri. Ah, Cham. Sat. 

Dh. ; -bhai, Gr. ; -raj, Ko. W. 

Jivan, Mus. R. Ch.; -ji. Gr. ; -a, Kath. 

Jodha, Ko. R. Mo. ; -bhai, Ba. 

Jutha, Kan. Kath. W. 

Kaba, Ko. R. 

Kadwa, Wag. Dh. Ko. W. 


Mawa, Ko. R. Kuril. Cham.; -ji, W. Sut, Kan, 
Sat. ; -singji, -bhai, Gr, 

Medlar, Ch.' 

Megha, Ko. Cham. Bharig. R. Sat. Oh. ; -ji, Kho. 
Koligor; -rajji, -bhai, Gr. . 


Meha, Kath. 


Mehtab, Ba. 


Meka, Ch. 


Kabtiai, Ko. 


Merani, Ko. Kath. 
Mesur, Kath. Ch, 
Modbhai, Gr. 


Kahana, Wag. Ko. Bh. Kan. Kuril. Kh. ; -ji, So. 


Kakal, Ko. 


Kaka, Kan. Ch. ; -bhai, Gr. 

f 

Kala, Ko. W. Kum. Kan. Cham, Sat. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Kalil, Ko. Kath. Kuth. R. Bhang, 

Kalu, E. Ko. Mus. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Kalyan, Ko. W. Br. Sut.; -sing, Gr. 

Kama, Ko. ; -bhai, -jibhai, Gr. 

Kahtharl, Kath. Ah. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Kai'amsi, Sat, La. Karmal, Eab. Karna, E. 
Karsan, Ko, Kan. W. Kuril. E. La. Ba. ’ 


Melabhai, Gr. 

Mepa, Ko. ; -ji, -bhai, Gr. 

Meru-bhai, Gr. ; -ji, R. 

Mitha, Ko. W. V. 

Mohon-ji, Gr. Moti, Kum. ; -bhai, Mol. Gr. -lal, W 
Moka, Kath. ; -ji, Gr. 

Mula, Ko. ; -ji. Sat,, Ko. Lr. ; -chand, W. 1 

Mulu, Ko. Kath. Khad, ; -bhiii, Gr. Mol. Bhat. / 
Nag, Kath. Bh. ; -ji, W. Ko. Gr. ; -jan, Kath. 
Nagar, W. 



Najha, Wag. Ko. Bh. Kath. Rah. Walaud. 


Nana, Ko. So. Kan. D. Cham. W., Kath. V. ; -bha, 
Gr.; -ji, Sat. Gr. 

Nanu, Ch. 


Napa, Kath. 
Naran, Bh. Br. Ko. Dh. ..R- Cham. Wag. Kuril. 
Kan. ; -sing, Gr. 
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Narsi, Kan. D. Kum. 


Odhav, W. Eajgar. 

Okha, E. 


Narsingji, Gi\ 

Natha, Ko. Kmii. Kan. Sat. Bhaiig. ; -ji, MoL 
Mus. ; -bliai. (Jr. 

Nathu, E. Kafcli. Mus. W. Ko. Jogi, Kuril. Dh. 
Koligoi’, Ba. D. Mo. Bhang. Wag.; -ram, Br. ; 
-bliai, Gr. 

Noghanbliai, Gr. 

Odha, Kath. Ko. 

Ogliad, Kath. E. Bar. 

Pachiia, Bhang. ; -ji, Gr. 

Pana, Cham. ; -ji, W. 

Pahcha, Ko. Bh. Kuiii. 

Par 111 A Ko. Ch. Kuiii. 

Parsottam, W. Sut. Kan. 

Patha, -bliai, Gr. 

Patha, Ko. E. Wag. ; -bliai, Gr. 

Pathu, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Petlia, Kuril. Oha, 


Pana, W. 


Parvati-sihg, E. 


Phaljibhai, Gr. 

Pitanibar, Ko. La. 

Pitha, Dll. 

Prag, Kan. Ko. Ma. Sat. 
Prabhabsihg, Gr. 


Phate, Mus. ; -sing, Gi\ 
Phula, Gh. ; -ji, W. MoL 


Pomla, Kath. 


Pratap-sihg, Gr. ^ Prema-ji, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Puna, Ko. Jogi, Bh. 

Puhja, Ko. Kum. Kdth. E. Rab. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Ragha, Bh, Ko. 

Eagha, Ko. W. ; -nabh, W. Kb. ; -bhai, Gi'. 


Eagliav, Kan. 


Eaimal, Mus. BhS,b. 


Eaja,Ko. Eab. Ch. ; -sur, Ch. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Mus. 


Eaje, 


Earn, Eama, Ko. R. Kuril. Bhau, Wag. KsUh. 
Bhaiig. ; -bhai, -sing, Gr. ; -ji, Br, ; -ji, -sing, 
E. Ko. Oh. Mo. ; -si, Eab. ; -rao, -sur, -das, Oh. ; 
-chaiidra, Br. 

Eamtu, Ko. 

Eanii, Kan. Kath. Ko. Bh. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Eanchhod, Ko. E. Kum. Kan. W. Wag. ; -ji, Gr. 
Eanihg, Kath. 

Easa, Kh. Ko, ; -bhai, Gr. 

Eatna, Bh. Ko. Eab. E. Mo. ; -siiig, Gr. ; -ji, Br. 
-si, W. 

Ea-wa-bhai, Gr. 

Eaya, Ko. 


Rawat, Kath. 
Eewa, Ko. W. 


Euda, Bh. Jogi, Ko. Dh. Sat. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Eukhad, Ko. Kath. Rab.; -bhai, Gr. 

Eupa, Ko. Eab.; -sing, Ko. R. ; sihgji, Gr, 

Sadul, Ko, Ah. Kath. 



Jogi. 

Saga, Bh. -i 

Sagraui, Ko. Bh. Gr. / 

Sajau, Oh. 

Sanaa, E. Kuih. Sut. Bhang. W. Dh. Cham.; -ji, 
So. La. Br. 

Saiiibu, Kan. Samta, Samat, Ko. Kath, Cham. 
Saiiga, Ko. Kath. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Sanga, Ko. ; -ji, W. ; -jibhili, Gr. 


Sara, Ko. Sartaiising, Gr. 


Satabhai, Gr. 


Sawa, Ko. Bhaiig. Bhau, Cham, Wag. ; -bhai, Gr, 


Solar, Kath. 


Sesa, Kath. 


SoinA Ko. Somla, Kath. 
Sujabhai, Gr. 


Sibhai, Ko, 
:Sig, -chahd, W. 
Suhdar, -ji, W. 


Sura, Ko. Kath. Rab. Cham. ; -sing, Ko. 


Surahg, Kath. 
Taklia, Ko. 


S urban, Ko. 


Taklitsihg, Gr. 
Teja, W. Ko. Bh. Kurh. Sat. E.; -bhai, Gr. 

Thakar, -si, W. Kan. 

« * ^ • 


Theba, Kath. 


Thobhan, W%. Ko, Sut. 


Tula, Ko. Trikain, Dh. Sat. Khoja; -ji, Br. 
Uga, Kath. 

Uka, Wag. Dh. Ko. W. Kan. Rab. Sat. Bhang 
TJnad, Kath. 

Vehela, Kath. Ko. ; -si, W. 


Vikamsi, Kath. 
Vijabhai, Gr. Yikabhai, Gr. 

Vira, Ko. E. Sut., Kath. Kum. Lr. ; -bhai, Bhat. ; 
-ji, Sat. 

Visa, Ko. Rab. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Vithal, La. Kan. 

Wagh^, Kath. R. Ko. Kuiia. Ch. W. Eab. ; -ji, 
W.; -bhai, Gr. 

Wahala, Ko. ; -ji, W. Waja, Bh. Ko. Wag. Sat. 


Voldan, Kath. 


Waju, Ko. E. ; -bhai, Gr. 


E. ; -blidi, Gr. 

Waja, -sur, Kath. 

Wakhta, R. ; -sing, bhai, Gr. Wanmali, Sut. 
Warjaiig, Bh. 


Wars 


War sing, R. 

Wasan, Kan. 

% * • 


Warsi, Ko. 

Wasa, Ko. 

Wasram, Ko, D. Oil. Kum. R. Sut. Ma. Rab- 
Oham. W. 

Wasta, Ko. Khad. Khoja, Sat. W. 

Names of Females, 

Ajuba, Gr.; Ambi, So. ; Andiba, Gr. ; Bajiraj, 
Gr. ; Bakunwar, Gr. ; Baluba, Gr. ; Bena, Ko. 
Devdebai, Kath.; Dhani, Ko. ; Dhanuba, Gr. 
Godavari, La.; Harakh, Ma. ; Hari, Kan.; Hirba 
Gr. ; Jekor,’Br. ; Jhakal, Sat.; Kasi, W. ; -ba 
Gr.; Kasli, Sut.; Kaiiku, Ma. ; Kesar, Ko. 
Ladu, Ko.; Lakshmi, Ko. W. ; Lakhu, Ko. Eab. 
Maideba, Kath. ; Majiba, Gr. ; Me, Ah. ; Mohghi 
Gr. ; Naniba, Gr. ; Pamba, Gr. ; Pan, Ko. Kum. 
Parvati, W. ; Phaiba, Gr. ; Photri, Ko. ; Phul 
Kuril. ; Pdn, Ko. W, ; Puhji, Ko. ; Eadba, Kuril. 
Raju, Kum. ; Rani, Ch. ; ShambS., Gr. ; Sujaba, 
Gi*. ; Tajuba, Gr. ; Teju, Ko. ; Uji, Br. ; Wakh- 
tuba, Gr, ; Walu, Ko. 


The following names were collected by the 
compiler in the northern talukas of Ahmadabad 
(Daskrohi and Parilntij) : 

Anda, Agra, Alu, Bhaiji, Dosa, Gobar, Gokal, 
Hari, -bhai, Hira, Hamir, -ji, Hema, -chahd, Jagu, 
-ji, - Jodha, JumA -jb Kala, Kama, Kah&ia, Kishor, 
Maga, Maua, -sing, Eaghu, -ji, Eanchhod, Saga, 
Vira, Ko. 
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Baiia, -ji, Jamfi, -ji. Thakarda, Ko. ; Becliarj Ko. 
Kan. W. ; Dacia, Desai, -bhai, Kan.; Dev-lcaran, 
Ba. ; Gopal, Lr. ; Kalidas, Kan, ; Kiibcr, Bliaii. ; 
Mulu, -ji, Gh’. ; Naliala, Ba.; Nabha, Bban 


Natlui, Kan, Ko. ; Paawa, Blioi (this is a diminu- 
tive of Parsetam) ; Ptaiji, Ba. ; Rama, Bhah. Ko. ; 


By Rajput all through, as opposed to Grasia, 
is meant the non-land- owning Eajpiits—mere 
cultivatorSj servants, and hangers-on. 

Does not the affix -stir, which is used only by 
Kuthis and by the Chfirans of Kuthiawad pro- 


Wakhth -chand, W. ; Wasa, -ji, Gr. ; Wasram, pomt to snn-worship . 


Blio'i; Wasta, Bhoi; Leju, a Koli woman. 


The KiUhis always prefer the forms Bhim, 


Experience justifies the following notes and Bhoj, Ram, Bhan, &c. to Bhima, Blioj<i, Kama, 

Bhana. Nor do they ever use affixes such as 


llillts : 


Of affixes, Ml, cliaiid, rcivti, das, are high-caste ; -sing, -hhed, -ji, but are always spoken of with tho 

ji is universal, hhal and sing are cldelly used by name of their tribe, as Ala Khachar, Bhoj KluV 

tJie Riijput Grasias ; aspiring Kolis also use sing, char, Bhan Khachar; Jivh Dhaiidhal, or Mlial ; 

ov king as it is locally pronounced. The clirai- Rukhad Khawatl. 

natives Id, dd, iya are nsnally appended to the A correspondent of the Boriiluiy Gazette took 

names of Kolis, Dhecls, Waghris, and the like, exception to -sbig on the Dohli banners o! 

by members of obhei' castes ; kd is used for boys. some chiefs, saying* it should be -st hli or -siiigh. 

Only such Musnlman names are given as arc Doubtless, but tho Gujaratis at least alwayi: 

plainly Plindu, These are found veiy numer- wi'ite it -sing, or even, as it is often pro- 

ously among the Molesalam Grasias, and point nonneed, 

to the imperfect character of their Muhammad. 


Cl 




Sawa is sometimes pronounced Sawa, and 

^ f 

with the diminutive Sivla. Is then Sawa a 
In many cases final o is represented by d in form of Siv, and another instance of Gujarati 


amsm. 


those lists ; it often disappears before an affix. 
Such uncompliinentary names as G Aiida and 


fondness for changing i into a ? 

The following, which have been given above 


Juthu may be given to denote the qualities of independent names, would seem to bo, in 
their hearers. In one instance I had a name orio-in at least, diminutives : 
before me which was certainly duo to such a 
cause, — a deaf and dumb Bharwad boy was 
called Muga. 


Jasa for Jasmat = Jaswaht ; Kala for Kalyan ; 
Lakha for Lakshman; Bhaga and Bhagu for 
Bhagwau ; and Gopa for Gopal. 


CHERA OR GANGA GRANTS OF A.D. 350 AND 481. 

BY LEWIS RICE, BANGALOE. 


Two more important inscriptions have come 
to hand relating to what have been denominated 
the C h e r a kings, but whom it seems more cor- 
rect to call the Gauga kings, — a designation 
given to them in all the inscriptions yet dis- 
covered, not one of which contains any mention 
of the title C he r a. 

The first of these inscriptions was produced 
at Harihara before Major Cole, Superinten- 
dent of the Inam Settlement, in support of an | of Hale Kannada ; another a slightly later form 

but only used in a few letters ; the third a form 


are strung together on a metal ring, seenred 
by the figure of an elephant, about an inch 
long, the ring passing between the four legs, 
which are closed together below. The most 
remarkable feature about this inscription is the 
singular admixture of characters in which it is 
written. There are certainly two, if not three, 
alphabets used ; the chief one, which appears to 
me of much importance, a very primitive form 


alleged endowment by B n k k a R fi y a of 
V i j a y a n a g a r (!), — a sufficient evidence 

,s 

that its possessor had not the remotest 
notion of its contents, for they purport to be 
a thousand years older than B u k k a R a y a, 
and relate to a part of Maisur diametrically 
opposite to Harihara. The grant is en- 
graved on three copper plates (6:} in. by 2J in.), 
which are in a fair state of preservation. They 


of DevaiiAgari.^ 

The date of this inscription, it is calculated, 
must be A.i), 350. It is therefore 116 years 
older than the Merkara plates, and — with the 
exception of one, mentioned by .Prof. Eggeling 
as contained in Sir Walter Elliot's collection — 
the oldest yet discovered of this line. 

The second grant was found among the old 


The aeeoiiip;i33ying facsimile plate will be^'t exhibit the cbaraecers in which these plates are inscribed. — Ei>. 


ALPHABETS of tse HARIHARA PLATES (a.o. 350). 
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Doubtful cliaracters : — ^*{3 ^ . d3. S Unless included in the foi'egoingj the Ibi- 

lowing letters do not occur :~gh 5 n, th, dh, th, ph.^ 

It is conjectured that the following letters show the original forms of vowels in combination 
with consonants : 
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records of tlie Assistant Commissioner’s Court 
in Bangaloi*, while removing to new premises, 
and has been placed in the local Museum; It 


Oi 


consists now of four copper plates (7| in. X 2; 

in.) a good deal worn, strung on a metal ring 


as usual, but the seal is gone, and a fifth plate — 
the last — has evidently been abstracted. The 
inscription is very lightly engraved in thin 
but distinct and Avell formed Hale Kannada 
cliaracters. The last side, however, is quite 
illegible. There is uo iuformatiou as to how, 
wheu, or whence the plates found their way 
to wAere they were discovered. 

In the first inscription we have the record of 
a aift of land in the villas’e of D c v a n ii r u. 


288, and the reign of M ti d h a v a, his successor 
on the throne, ended in 425. The Sadharana in 
question must evidently be one falling between 
these two dates as extremes, and it will thus 
be found that we have only two years to choose 

from, — either S. S. 272 (a.d. 350) or S. b. 332 
(a.d. 410). That the former is the right one 
seems to me antecedently more probable. For 
between 288 and 425, taking it for gr 
know of all the kings who ruled then, we have 
to allow, first, for the conclusion of the reign of 
H a r i V a r m m a, already for certain at least 
41 years on the throne; second, for the entire 
reign of Vishnu G o p a, which must have 
been a very long one, for the expression regard- 



wc 


ing him in the first of the grants of this line 
la.st published by me {Incl. Ant. vol. V. p. 137), 
that “ his mental energy was unimpaired to the 
end of life,” seems only consistent with a career 
prolonged beyond the usual limits; third, for 


in K a r e n a d, within the government of T a 1 a- 
V a n a p n r a, made by the ruler of that district, 

a, prince who was the sou of Vishnu G o p a, 
and whose name was api^arently R a j a M a 1 1 a. 

The endowment was a reward for a gallant 
exploit performed by Rama Deva, the son of a the reign ofMadhava. Now the donor in 

Ga vuda, a village chief or head-man, of the Yera- the present grant is the son of V i s h n u G o p a, 

kula caste, in rescuing the prince’s wife and at- and we may conclude from the way in wliich 

teudants from the hands of some enemy and con- he is mentioned that he was a provincial gov 

ducting them in safety to the capital. The date ernor under his fiither, who was still alive 

of the transaction is given, as far as I can make Assuming that V i s h an G o p a came to the 


t r 

oat, according to the iiakci, here ^yritten or 
era of Saliviibaiia, followed by the name of the 


are so strange and nnfamiliai’ that I am un- 


throne about 290, he would in 350 have reigTU3d 
60 years. If, on the other hand, the date 410 
cycle year, which is Sadharaiia.^ Guided hy this is adopted, yve must keep him on the throne 

A 

I calculate that the date is S. S. 272 (a.d, 350)^ ; 120 years ! Whether Mudhava, declared in the 

but some of the characters used in this part various inscriptions to liave been the son of 

Vishnu Go pa, Avas the same as this Raja 
certain whether they are iiumex'als or letters, or Mai la seems very doubtful. The Tamil chro- 
the latter used for the former. An old cave- 
numeral occurs in the Merkara plates, but the in the succession after Vishnu G o p a, and, al- 

cliaracters here do not correspond with any of though the inscriptions hitherto found give no 

the old numerals that have been published. The countenance to such a break, there certainly 
letters najjana, which if ‘ eyes’ would stand for seems room foi' one or more kings between him 

A alone seem ifiain. If the neA;t Avord is gir, and Mudhava, and Raja Malla may have 

language,’ it AYOuld be 3. But, I have failed so intervened. The second of our present in- 

to decipher this sentence to my satisfaction, scriptions abstains, it Avill be noticed, from call 


nicle relating to these lyings describes a break 


•and possibly it may not be a date at all. 


ing Madhava the son of Vi s h nu G o p a, but 


But, in Avhatever AAaiy this may be read, there the next king is also treated in the same Avay, 
IS little doubt that the date above given must be though there seems no doubt that he succeeded 
arrived at. For we are limited to the year his father. 


Sadhrirana, and, according to the only informa- 


The genealogy of the kings is not given in 


tion Ave have, Vishnu Gopa’s predecessor on this inscription, which mentions only the founder 


the throne, Hari Varmma, was reigning in 


- It is pretty frcnerally a,c?reed tbnt the cycle of sixty 
years is a coniparativfily recent invontioa, and was not used 
before the tenth centary ; see Jour, As. Soc. Beng, 
vol. II. p. 57; E^einiind, Praej. Arah. et Pers. p. 140. The 
^^.^mvujtsara year Y i b h. it v a is given in the Bntish Museum 


of the line, and the donor’s father. The royal 


plates professing to be of the reign of Pulikesi I. and dated 

8aka 411 ; but that grant is a forgery — ^probably of the tenth 
or eleventh eeatiiry. — En. 

^ Though I once thought 
even 980 forced out. 


332 might be made of it, or 
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prince, R a j a M a 1 1 a, as we have assumed, lias 
among others the title ‘ lord of K 6 1 a 1 a p u r a’ 
or K 0 1 ar, and this title continued to be borne 
by the same line of kings long after, as may 
be seen in the Coorg inscriptions of the 9th 
century,'*' one of the kings in which was also 
called R a c h a M a 1 1 a. 

The site of the grant can be easily identi- 
fied. The village Devaniiru is still known 
by the same name, and is situated about fifteen 
miles south-west of T a 1 a v a n ap u r a or T a 1 a- 
k a d u. It now forms one of the endowments of 
the temple of Chamarajesvara at Chamrajnagar, 
It is interesting to note that the subdivision 
to which it belonged was called Karenud, 
literally ‘ black country,’ — no doubt on account 
of the black cotton soil which there abounds 
for tills is exactly the form conjectured by Dr. 
Gundert to be the original of K a r n a t a, and he 
gives the same reason for the name. Another 
villaa'e, that of B a d a n e v u 1 a, mentioned in 
desGi’ibing the boundaines, is close toDeva- 
n u r u, and still bears the same name. The grant 
is witnessed by the Head of the Edenad Seventy. 
This sub-division has already been identified in 
connection with two inscriptions {Ind. Ant. 

362, V. 135), but in the first of them, owing 
to a slight mistake of the engraver of the grant, 

described as saptarl, ‘ seven,’ instead 

4 

of scqrkiti, ‘ seventy, ’ The latter is undoubtedly 
correct, as we have similar divisions mentioned 
ill various parts of Maisur in old grants, such as 
the Jiddudige or Jiddulige Seventy, the Ara- 
bela Seventy, &c. 

But, as before stated, the great peculiarity of 
this inscription, and Avhat seems to me to con- 
stitute its chief interest, is the primitive old 
characters, dilferent from any yet published that 
I have met with, in which it is mostly written, 
and the singular changes from that to Devaua- 
gari, apparently without any rule. I think this 
may perhaps be partly accounted for on the 
:^’t’ound that the o-i^ant was not one made, as 

O O 

usual in such cases, to a temple, a Briihman, or 
a member of a learned class, but to a Gauda’s 
son. He probably knew as little of Sanskrit or 
the orthodox forms adopted by the genealogists 
of the court as the same class do now : hence 
a sort of patchwork introduction, contiubuted it 


I 


it was 


(! 


referred, evidently has an 



may be by different persons, themselves imper- 
fectly acquainted with the forms and language. 
On the other hand, the exploit of which he 
was the hei’O, and for Avhich he obtained the 
reward, is described in the most straightfor- 
Avaixl manner, in the plainest Kannada : for this 
part he could fully comprehend, and there was 
no mistake about it. The boundaries a 2 :ain imn 

O 

off into Sanskrit, and Avere perhaps written 
down by some Brahman shdnhhog. 

The primitive old character, to which I have 

to those 

used in the edicts of As oka, but still does 
not correspoiicl with either the earlier or the 
later alphabets employed i a them, I am 
strongly inclined to believe, from the uniform 
reference in the inscriptions of these Gaiiga kings 
to the first K o n g a ii i’s achievement in over- 
throwing a certain pillar, that one of those 
columns erected by A s o k a and inscribed witli 
his edicts, of Avhich several have been found 
ill the north, may be referred to, and still u- 
Avaits discovery in the south. The pillars Avere 
called Mia stamhha, or ‘ virtue-pillars/ and on 
I’eferring to the Merkara plates I find that sUd is 
the term most distinctly there used. It is true 
it is written slid stambha in the present grant, 
but one peculiarity of this is that no distinction 
is made between 
conclusion, therefore, can be founded on it. 
The term Ma stambha would be unintelligible, 
as a rule, to Brillimans and the uninitiated, and 
hence its conversion into Mid stambha^ as used 
in nearly all the grants — the most natural in 
the world. 

Having gone so far as to hazard the predic- 


long and short and no 


^ Publislied in Ind, Ant, vol. YI. p. 100. Mr. Kittel mil 
I'ii.). donljt permit me to suggest a correctioa in tlie third 
iii.scriptioa, line 5, wliicli should read ETeymuja QOmundcina 


tion that a pillar inscribed Avith the edicts of 
Asoka may yet be found in the south, it may 
be allowable to venture a step farther, and anti- 
cipate that the most ancient alphabet used in 
the present grant may prove to be the one in 
which it is Avritteii, so much does it resemble 
in general style those deciphered by Prinsep. 

The second inscription attached to this paper 
records a grant by a king whose name is general- 
ly given as Avinita or Durvinita, but 
who is here simply styled K o ii g a n i M ah a- 
r ii j a. In the second of the grants last published 
by me (Ind, Ard, vol. V. p. 133), most of the 


iiiCLgange, ‘to the sou of Ereyanga Gumunda.’ The word 
gilniwidaj ‘a village chief or headm.au/ has passed through 
gaundu into the modern gmda. 
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particulars of whicli are confirmed by this one, 
he was called Koiio-ani Vriddlia. The 

O • • 

present grant -^vas made in the third year 
of his reign, -which, according to the calculations 
ill connection with that one, gives ns the year 
A.D. 481, and consisted of a gift to the Soma- 
yaji Viisa Sarmmana, a re>sident of M a h a s e n a- 
p n r a. The particulars of the gift are totally 
illegihle, and the conclusion is missing. There 


is no clue, therefore, to the situation of Maha- 
s e n a p u r a. 

The description of the varions kings corre- 
sponds with that given in the chief grants already 
published. But with regard to M il d h a v a II., 
K o h g a n i II., and A v i n i t a, or K o h g a n i 
III. (as it now seems we should call him), fresh 
information is supplied, confirmatory of what was 
obtained from the grant of A. I). 1)13 already 

referred to. Such are the Brahmaiiical revival 

% 

under M a, d h a v a IL, the coronation of K o n- 
g’ a n i IL while an infant on his mother’s lap, 
and the romantic attachment which gave A v i- 
11 it a his wife, 
further added that though not matured in age, 
yet he was ripe in virtue,” than which no ex- 
pression could more fully confirm the accuracy 
of the calculations as to his age made in connec- 

O 

tion with the grant above mentioned. 


Regarding 


this king it is 


Our 


advancing 


knowledge regarding the 


reigns of tlie G a ii g a kings of Maisur, as I 
will no\v call them, may be summed up as 
follows : 

K o n g a n i I a.d. 188-239 

Madhava I 239- 

HariVarmma -247-288- 

Vishnu G o p a -350- 

?Raja Malla 


Madhava II 

-425 

K 0 a " a n i II 

O • •••••••♦••••# 

425-478 

Avinita, Koiigani III. ... 
M u s h k a r a 

478-513- 

S r i V i k r a m a 

-539 

B h u Y i k r a m a 

539- 

by a 

Y i 1 a a d a, Sri V a 1 1 a b b ii k 

-Nava Kama, S i v a m a r a, 

K 0 n g a n i IV 

-668- 

? B h i m a K o p a 

? R a j a K e s a r i. 

P r i t h i V i K 0 n g a n i 

o • • 

727-777- 

^ * Among tbo^ epithets applied to him is also ncinniya 
Gan.^d., ' a Ganga of truth/ which bears an evident reference 
to the title of 3aiya V6il:ya given to one or two of these 
kings. 


R a j a kl a 1 1 a D e V a 

Gan da Deva 

4 

R a c h a M a 1 1 a, Saty a V a k y a 

K o n g a n i 85 7-8GS) 

O • 

P e r m m a n a d i, do. 8G9- 

M a 1 1 a D e V a II ■‘878-894- 

Ahout this time the dynasty was overthrown 
in Maisur by the C h o la s, and not long after 
the HoysalaBallalasof Dorasamudra rose 
to power in this country. Of the inscriptions at 
the foot of the statue of Gomatesvara at Sravana 
Belgo.la, one which precedes a Ballala grant 
informs us that a Ganga Raja built the sni~ 
tdlaijam or enclosure. An inscription at N i r- 
gun da, dated A.n. 1065, exhibits a Ganga- 
rasa still retaining the sounding titles of Kon- 

O O 

guli Varmma Dharmma MahriiAjadhiraja, but 
as a petty officer of the Hoysala Balhllas, rul- 
ing the Arabela Seventy. About the same time 
the Hoysa-la king B r e y a n g a assumes the 
name of V i r a G a ii g a ; and U d a y Ti d i t y a, 
at first a general and then governor of Banavaso 

O O 

under the Chalukya king' B h u v a ii a i k a 
Malla, 10G9-107G, calls himself a Ganga, 
“ lord of K o 1 a 1 a p u r a (Kolar) and N a n- 
dagiri (Nandidui’ga), and possessor of the 
elephant crest.” ^ 

It thus appears that 'whenthe final catasti’oplie 
occuiTed the family dispersed to the north- 
wards. Some members of the same line, I think 
it is evident, founded the G a fi g Ti v a rh s a 
dynasty of Orissa, acknowledged to have come 
from Karnataka, and also called Gajapatis or the 
elephant lords, which, commencing at the end of 
the 11th century, ruled that country till subdued 
by the Muhammadans in 1534. Wilson shows 
{Machen. Coll, vol. I. p. cxxxviii.) that the 
founder w^as AnantaVarmma/* also called 
K o 1 a h a 1 a, sovereign of G a n g a r a r h i.” 

This I am convinced should be ^^lord of Kola- 

% « 

hala (the same as Kolala-pnra) and sovereign of 
G a E ga V a, di.”^ 

O ♦ 

The province of G a n g a v a d i, or the G a ii- 
gav a di Kinety-six Thousand, occurs so fre- 
quently in the Maisur inscriptions as to be as 
familiar to me as the name ]\Iaisur itself. I have 
also determined its limits as embracing almost 
the whole of the southern half of Maisur west- 
wards. It formed a principal province under 

^ It is true tliat Wilson seeks to brin" fcliem “from tlie 
low country on the right bank of the Ganges, or Tamluk 
and Midnapurf' but this is untenable in the face of the 
evidence we now have. Of. Dr. Hunter’s Orissoj, 
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"I - 

j'- ii 'j 


ilie G a fig a kings, and may be the same as 
the Gano'akiinda mentioned in the VllTcmdnlca 


♦ • 


JJeva Gharita : the curious Begun stone in the 
Bangalor Museum, which may belong- to the 
interval between the overthrow of the G a 5- 
gas and the rise of the Hoysalas, pre- 


sents us with a kino'^ ruhno; Ga 

O O 


n g a V a 


di 


as 


an independent sovereign {eha chhatra child- 
;jcyiil) : an inscription at Kamdeya describes the 
Hoysalas as originally kings of Ganga- 
V i\ d i ; and the G a h g a v u d i Ninety-six Thou- 


sand is afterwards enuineratod aruonu- i'm 


pl'O- 


(> 


\ r* 


vinces of their empire. The large ])oily 
Gangadikara rayats are, it is conjectured, the olt: 
subjects of this territory. 

The Gangas eventually turn up again in their 
old dominions in the sixteenth century, in ti-r 
persons of the G a 5 g a Eajas of S i v a s a m a- 
d r a m, the island at the Falls of the Kaveri, 
about twelve miles north-east of Talkad, andt-io 
line w'as here extinguished in the third gene- 
ration. 


Hauthara P.LATeS. 


Transcript, 


I. 


Svasti Jitam bhagavata 

Jahnaviya kulamala 


gata 



o'ao'auabhena 

o o 

bhy oma vablia saiia bh a s kar a 


Padmanablienil 


I 


Sl’i- 


sva 


kha- 


gaika 


prah;u*a khandita mahd sihi stambha labdha ba- 


pariikrama [ kamii kshura 


w 


sya] lalatakattoclbhrisita sri- 


mafi K 0 [n] g n 1 i V a i’ a m a D li i r a m a maliara.jadh’i'ija tasya pntra Y i- 
s nu G 0 p a maharujadlni'aja tasya putra K o 1 a I a p a i’ a Yariidliis va- 
ra Ganga ku|a marattauda madlia gajendi’a la[n]ehliana Padmavati 
Ila. Deviy^ |abdlia vara prasadba tadangaltada parama T a 1 a v a n a p u r a 


niadye Saga [* nayana gi * nejii] Sadliiirana 


s am maclili ebb ar a da Pal o- a - 



am a vase 


Adiviiradandu 


K a r e n a 


da D h e V a n n r a n ii- 


He 


i-f 


gge Yai’akuladlia Madhi gavudaiia su-putta Rama D li e v a n a 
ran iridhu Raia Mallana hendati blianfcar avanu ba- 


1 valiltind 
1I&, rubbasyandisi 


oppisidb. 


allige 


ksba 

ndiya 


la 


krisbna 
tatakadahakorbba 


mechbchhu 

mrittikrdxdkorbba® 


gotta 

o * • 


bhumi 


kuvalastana 


chinclia 
D e V a n u r a 


pu- 

vri- 



vata 


vriksha dakshinasyandisihukorbba 


kupa 


tat aka 



cliincha vriksha prMgola Kalkontina Devaniira dyisandhi 


ya kapit vidksha pachchimasyandisahurorbba chincha vriksha Bad e- 
n a V a 1 a D e v a n u r a dvisandiya chincha vriksha uttarasya- 


III. ndisihakorbba 


chincha, 


vriksha 


k r i s h n a 


mnttike 


A 1 a n i- 


vanchiya Devannra dvisandiya 


A / A A 

1 s a n a m 


a, n d n d u 1 1 a. 



Saksbinam 


E d e 31 a d e 


E ppattga 


s a ks hi. 


Translation. 


May it be well ! 


S access tbrongb the ador- 
able Padmanabha, resembling {in colour') the 
cloudless sky. 

A sun illumining the clear firmament of the 
Jabnavi kula, of mighty valour acquired by the 
great pillar of stone divided -witb a single 

Earned Ereyappa, and described as ^ brilliant as liglit- 
ning descending among the stars in the clear tirmament of 
the wod'ld-renomied Gaiiga kulah by which it is perhaps 
to be niiderstood that he was an usurper. 

^ iS' is used throughout for 6‘, except in one word, stdna. 


stroke of bis sword, 


re.splen 


dent as a jewel on the forehead, was S r 1 3n ii n 
K o n g u 1 i V a r m m a D h a r m m a m a h a- 

• A*A 

r aj a cln i r a j a. 

His son was Vishnu G o p a m a b a r a j ;i- 

d l • A • A 

hi raj a. 

His son, the lord of K o 1 a 1 a p u r a, a sun to* 

The sign indicates a letter not deciphered. Yforcis iv 
brackets doubtful. 

The characters read rtb are precisely the same as of/.:, 
but the word must be ‘ ortha/ one. 


.L 


>*’ i 
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tke Gauga kiila, liaving the sign {or cresi) of 
:i, lusty elephant, having received a boon from 
T.he goddess Padmavati, — in the middle of the 
excellent Talavanapura which he Avas then 

ruling', [in the Saga year, ‘eyes’ 

. 1 the year Sadhrirana, the month Phalguna, 

fulL-iuoon day, being Sunday, — within Deva- 
nuru in Karemid, — Rama Deva, the good 
son of Madi Gavucla of the Yarakula (caste), 
having slaiu“ He 

devotion conducted Raja M a Ha’s Avife and 
giau’ds thither, (he) being pleased thereat be- 
stowed the following land : 

The eastern boundary runs along a field of 
blade soil, a tamarind tree and a pond, to the 


and with great 


banyan tree at the common boundary of the 

guard-house and D e v a n u r u ; the southern 

boundary runs by the tamarind tree of the 

shining pond and the old watercourse to the 

Avood-apple tree at the common boundai'y of 

$ 

Kalkonte and D e v a n u r n ; the western 
boundary runs by a tamarind tree to the tama- 
rind tree at the common boundary of B a d e- 
n a V a 1 a and Devan-uru; the northern 
boundary runs by a tamarind tree and field of 
black soil to the common boundary ofAlani- 
V a n c h i and D e v a n vt r u, and thus ends on 
the north-east. 

Witnesses : — He of the Bdenad Seventy, 
witness. 


Bangalor Museum Plates. 


Transcript. 


I. Jitara bliagavata 


gata 


ghana 


gaganabhena 


Padmanabhena. 


Svasti. hnaveya 


a 




.V 

bhi'i.shana 
V a r m m a 
yuktasya 


kulamala 


j anapadasya 
blnishitasya 
D h a r m m a 


vyoinavabhasaua 


bhaskarasya 


svaja 


darunari 
KrinvA-yanasa 
mahadhiraj asya. 


gaaa 


ranalabdlia 


Srimaj 

java 

(v)raaa 


Ja- 

ja- 

vi- 


gotrasya 


srimat 


K o n g a n i 


Pufcrasya pituranvagata 


vidya, 


ta 


ra.iya 


visesliatopy 


vmaya 
prayojaiiasya 
anavisesliasya 


. . . sya 

vidvat kavi 


samya 


• A 


praj a 


pfila 


guna 


matr adhi ga- 


kanchana nikasbopala bhutasya 


nifci 


si'istrasya 


vaktri 


1 asva 


na 


suvibhakta bhakta bhritya janasya 

M a d h a V a mahadhirajya. 


dattaka 


sutra 


prayokti'i 
vritti 


srimat 


Putrasya pitrupaitamaha 


yuktasya 
11?;. .svadita 


aneka 

yasasah 


chaturddaiita 


yuddhavapta 


sama 


dvirada 


chatur 

A j. • ' 


udadhi 


turagadhirohanlitisayotpanna 


kusa- 
pranai- 
guna 
salila- 
tejaso 


chatur abhiyoga sampadita sampad viseshasya srimadd-Hari V armma mahadhiraj a- 


sya 


P utrasy a guru 


go 


brahmana pujakasya N a ray an a charananudhyata- 


sya srimad VishnuGopa mahadhirajasya. Triyambaka charana(m) bhoruha raja 
pavitrlkritottamangasya Ayayamodvritta piina kathina bhuja dvayasya sva bhu- 
ja bala paraki’ama kraya krita rajya chira pranasbte deva bhoga brabrnfideyaneka sa- 

. . . kariira parabhaya harina vitata karmuka 


hasra 


visarggagrayana 


lllc. ghatikina manih vidyottamana bhuja yugasya kumudi dalabhikara sirira kara kiraua 

samudaya bhavad utara yasa prataua vibhasyamana jatah srimat M a d h a v a mahadhiraja- 


sja 


Avikalasvamedhavabhridabhishiktah srimat Kadamba kula nabhastala gabhasti mali- 


na sri Krishna Varmma mahadhirajasya piuya bhagineyasya janani devatanka 'pariya(n)- 
ka ta- 
la samadhigata rajyabhishekasya parasparunavamarddopabhujamana tri vargga sarasya 
vidya vinayati sampanua pariputantaiuitmanah aneka vara vijayopiijjita vipula 
kshirodaikcirnnavikrita jaga trayasya samadana sara patana vidhura vanita nayana ma- 
dhukara kulakula kruparavinda jalasayasya kavi janagraganasya ati patushu 
IIIA patutasya srimat Kohgani mahadhirajasya. Putrena tad gunanugamina pitrapara- 



suvarthe 


samaj j itayapllashya 


rij rimbhamana sakti 


sagrahanalingita 
trayopanamita samanta samanta 


vipula 


vaksha 

mandalena 


stalena 

niranta- 


1 cb 


prema baliumananurakta prakriti 


mandalena 


nisita 


• • 


nistrimsa 


kara 


kararddi ta bhuj onmulitari 


mandalena 


• « 


prati dinabbivarddbyamana puriisba 


vara 


guna 


mam 


sanatha satyiittabbaranavabbasyamanayapui’usba 


a- 


'' Literally, ^stabbed’ or ^pierced/ 
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/o 


parinata 


.o’una 

o • 


o’ana 

O • 


vayo 

iiidhana 


viliisenapityaparmata 


satva 


sampada 


pritliitaneka 


bhutena yatliaidia daudatayanukrita Vaivasva te- 
lY a . na variinasramabliilaksliana daksbina disabhigopfcum pariyaptavata, pratijana- 

tena suprajasa parama dhurnimakeiia bhagavan Kamalodara cbarananudhyatena kirn. 

maharaj ena a tmana 


K o n ^ a 21 i 

O • 


bahuna kliali yugena Yudbisbfcirana siduiata 
pravarddbyamana vipulaisvarye tritiye savatsare Sravane mase titbii vama 
syaya ahitagnaye M a li it s e n a p u r a vastavyaya VTisa Sarmmane mathu. 


lYb. {totaUij illegible). 
V. {loanting). 


Translation. 


May it be 'well ! Success tlii'ougli tbe ador- 
able Padmanabbaj resembling {in colour) the 
cloudless sky. 

A sun illumining the clear firmament of tbe 
Jabnavi kula, master of countries born from tbe 
rapidity of bis own victories, adorned witb tbe 
ornament of a wound obtained in war witb 
liosts of terrible enemies, was S r i m a t K o fi- 
2' a n i V a r m m a D b a r m m a m a b a d b i- 

o • 

r a j a, of the Kanvayanasa gotra. 

His son, inheriting all the qualities of his 
father, possessing a character for learning and 
modesty, having obtained the honours of the 
kingdom only for the good government of his 
subjects, a touchstone for’ {testing) gold the 
learned and poets, skilled among those who 
thoroughly expound and practise the science of 
politics in all its branches, preserving due dis- 
tinction between friends and servants, author 
of a treatise on the law of adoption, was 
S r i m a t M a d h a v a m a h a, d h i r A, j a. 

His son, possessed of all the qualities in- 
herited from his father and grandfather, having 
entered into war with many elephants (so that) 
his fame had tasted the waters of the four 
oceans, of a glory acquired from the equal skill 
with which he rode on elephants and horses, 
of enormous wealth acquired by the practice of 
the four modes of policy, was SrimadHari 
V a r m m a ni a h a d h i r a j a. 

His son, devoted to the worship of gurus, 
cows and Brahmans, praising the feet of Nara- 
yaiia, was Sri mad Vishnu Gopa ma- 
ha dhiraj a. 

His head purified by the pollen from the 

4 

lotuses the feet of Tryambaka, his two arms 
grown stout and hard with athletic exercises, 
having purchased the kingdom with his per- 
sonal strength and valour, the reviver of many 


thousands of 


long-ceased donations 


for the 


fe.stival 3 - of the gods and endowment of Brah- 
mans, performer of the offering, of fii’stfraits 


{ugrayana), both his arms shining with the 
gems of hard knobs produced by the di’awing 
of his bow for the destruction of (or against 
the deer) the fear of the enemy, his race illumi- 
nated by his great and widespread glory, was 
S r i m a t M a d h a V a m a h a d h i r a j a. 

Thebeloved sister’s son of Sri Krishna 

• « 

V a r m m a in a li a, d b i r a j a — who, being 
anointed witb tbe final ablations of a completed 
asvaniedha^ was tbe sun to the firmament of 
tbe auspicious Kadamba kula — having obtain- 
ed his I’oyal anointing (or coronation) on tbe 
couch of tbe lap of his divine mother, enjoying 
tbe essence of tbe three objects of worldly desire 
without one interfering witb the other, of a 
mind purified by tbe acquisition of learning 
and modesty, his fame acquired by tbe con- 
quest of many mighty kings sun'ounding the 
tbi'ee worlds like tbe unbroken expanse of the 
milk ocean, a lake to the lotus of compassion 
for the bees the eyes of fair women disturbed 
by tbe shower of Kama’s arrows, reckoned the 
highest theme of poets, the ablest among the 
most able, was Srimat Koagani maba- 

d l • A • A 

n ir aj a. 

By bis son, successor to tbe qualities of 
bis father, bis broad chest embi'aced by the 
arms of one who desired him though assigned 
by her father to the son of another, surround- 
ed by bands of feudatories from all sides sub- 
jected by the growth of tbe three powers of 
increase, having parties of counsellors attached 
to him by constant affection and gifts, having 
with the sharp sword in his hand cut down th 
hosts of his enemies and with his arms plucked 
them up by tbe root, of a form glorious witb 
virtue and set witb tbe gems of tbe daily im- 
proving qualities of tbe best of men, though 
not matured in age yet possessed of ripe virtue, 
a mine of clusters of distinguished qualities, 
in punishing according to desei’t tbe superior 
of Vaivasvata, able in protecting tbe castes and 
religious orders which prevailed in tbe south, a 


Ok 

V 
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friend to all, of good descent, of tlie higliest 
religious merit, praising the feet of the adorable 
Vishnu, — what more ? the Yudhishthira of the 
Kali yuga, S r i ui a t K o fi g a n i m aluir a j a, 


in the third year of the great •wealth increasecl 

by himself, the month Srilvana to the 

S o m a y a j i V a s a S a r m m a n a, a resident 

of M a h a s e n a p u r a 


ARCIKEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 

(Contimied from p. 129.) 


No. 





i.. 


Trojctn OMd Indian Prehisioric Poitery^ and the SvasUha symbol. 


While lately looking over the extraordinary 
collection of antiquities disinterred by Dr. 
Schliemann at liissarlik, the supposed site of 
old Troy, now in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, I was struck by likenesses betAvceii some 
of the pottery and the earthenware found in 
Indian caiiuis. In some remarks on “Minia- 
ture and Prehistoric Pottery, ' ’ chiefly from 
graves in Cooing, in vol. IV. , pp. 12 and 13, of 
tlie Indian Antiquary^ I have mentioned certain 
urns or jars standing upon three or, occasion- 
ally, four legs, — specimens are figured in the 
plate at the place referred to, — and observed 
that modern Hindu pottery is genei'ally with- 
out feet. Indeed I knew of no other prehis- 
toric pottery with any but the slightest indica- 
tions of feet, and that very rai’ely. But in Dr. 
Schliemann ’s collection one is struck by the 
number of vessels, of all shapes and sizes, that 
are supported on legs. Thi-ee or four large 
urns, figured at pp. 152-3 of the doctor’s 
book, Troy and its EGmains, especially recall 
the legged Coorg vases, differing chiefly in the 
legs being longer and the bodies rounder and 
fuller, and moreover in being furnished with a 
loop-handle, a feature never seen in Indian 
cairn-pottery, and very rare in European. In 
the Trojan collection, however, legged vessels 
are most abundant and various in shape, and 
frequently have handles on one or both sides. 
Some of the most striking are figured at 
pp. 166, 229, 282, 285 of the doctor’s hook. 
Even miniature vessels no larger than coffee- 
cups are furnished with legs ; but, as far as I 
could see, the number never exceeded three, 
whereas the Indian urns not unfrequently have 
four.^ 

Another resemblance was the large amount 
of miniature pottery : cups, jugs, and vases no 
larger than walnut-shells are exhibited in 


numbers ; and miniature urns and utensils 
have also been largely found in the Coorg 
graves. Examples are figured in the Indian 
Antiqnary above refeiTod to, and a passage is 
quoted from Mr. Fergusson’s Ende Stone 'Monu- 
ments^ in Avhich he observes that such minia- 
ture pottery was probably made and placed in 
the tombs as symbols of traditions and prime- 
val usages that had died out. I ventured 
rather to dissent from this hypothesis, Avliich 
hai'dly seems strengthened by the quantity of 
miniature vessels discovered in ancient Troy. 
They are smaller even than the Indian dwarf- 
wai’e, and their use more problematical, unless 
indeed they were the toys of Astyanax and his 
playmates ! Ghdtiis of the true Indian form 
also appear in the Schliemann collection, and 
there is one medium-sized black chditi perfectly 
corresponding with those often found in Madras 
caiims. There are also two or three vessels 
with side-spouts like that numbered 7 in the 
plate in ilieindlan xintiqnary, vol. IV. previously 
mentioned- Earthenware platters or saucers, 
so abundant in Indian cairns, are also frequent, 
of the same shape and size, amongst the pottery 
from Hissarlik, as well as heads of oxen and 
other animals in terra-cotta; and similar objects 
of the same size have been found in scores 
in the cairns on the Nilgiri Hills ; while the 
quaint pieces in the Museum, termed by Dr. 
Schliemann “ Juno and Minerva idols”, strongly 
recall some clay figures depicted by Captain 
Congreve and Mr. Breeks in their works on the 
antiquities of the Nilgiris. 

Far surpassing the rest of the fictile assem- 
blage in hulk and height, a very Ajax Telamon 
in earthenware, an immense jar is conspicuous 
in the Museum. Nearly six feet high and taper- 


ing from 


the shoulders, where it is 4f feet 


across, to a point at bottom, it is marked as 


^ Vessels standing on round bottom -rims, as in modern basins, occur in tlie Trojan ■ware,— never, I think, in Indian, 

ancient or modern. 
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probably a “ substitute for a cellar,” and con- classes in tbe fifth and sixth centuries ; for I 
sidered by Dr. Schliemann to have been used have gathered myself among the bones one of 
as a magazine. He gives an illustration (p. those thin rolled sheets of lead, containing a 
290) of a row of these colossal jai’s, found side formula of imprecation on a matter of love, 
by side underground, as though used for storing The document, written in Greek, has not yet 
wine, oil, and perhaps grain. Such indeed been deciphered, and probably will not be, 
may have been their intention. Huge jars have owing to the corrosion of the lead, but there is 
served such purposes in the East long before scarcely any doubt of its design. This reminds 
the days of Ali Baba. This Trojan example, me of the discovery related by Count Caylus — 
however, reminded me of the great burial -jars a discovery of the same nature, but on a gigantic 
often found in the south of India, which it scale. About the middle of the last century, he 
resembled in size, shape, and general appear- says, under tbe walls of the Pincio, facing the 
auce. These have been lately touched upon Villa Borghese, a subterranean corridor was 
by Bishop Caldwell in the Indian Antiquary, found containing some thousand ariiq]horce still 
vol. VI. p. 279, and a further notice of them may fixed in the earth. In each Avas the mosr, 
heresidiintlie Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, strange collection of objects — human bones 
N. 6'. vol. VII. p. 31. I have often found them, mixed with those of horses, oxen, and monkeys, 
buried with the mouths at no great depth under- teeth, lizards, coils of serpents, and small hands 
ground, and a large flat stone laid above ; they of wax. No satisfactory explanation has ever 
were of coarse red Avare, five feet or more high, been given of this discovery, and I hope that the 
tapering to the end, and within filled with recent instances of the same kind will turn the 
earth, and pieces of bone at the bottom. In attention of the archmologist towards the study 
Travankor they are said by the natives to of this very peculiar ancient custom.” 
contain the remains of virgins sacrificed by Lastly, the extraoi’dinary frequency with, 
rlijas, on the boundaries of their estates, to which the Svastika .symbol Fli appears on tlie 
protect them and confirm their engagements. Trojan prehistoric pottery gave occasion to Dr. 
Near Ohaughat a large vault was found full of Schliemann obtaining a remarkable and striking 
these jars, which recalls the row of jai’s undei’- comumnication from the distinguished Orient- 
ground depicted in Dr. Schliemann’s book, ^^ist E'mile Burnouf, author of La Science- 
Upon this subject, and with reference also to Beligions,” &c., which he prints in the 

Bishop Caldwell’s remai’k that from the small- earlier part of his book. M. Burnouf holds that, 
ness of the mouths of the urns it would seem this mysterious and much-debated symbol is 

the bodies must have been put in piece-meal, intended to denote the invention of the nre- 

I beg to subjoin a curious communication drill, and preserve the sacred remembrance of 
which appeared in the Athenceum in February discovery of fire by rotating a peg in dry 

1876, and shoAvs that the idea of burying wood. It represents, according to him, the 
in earthenware vessels was not unknown in two pieces of wood laid cross-wise, one upon 
Rome : — another, before the sacrificial altar, in order to 

“ I cannot yet state anything definitely about produce the holy fire. The ends of the cross 
the beautiful ruins found in the ‘ Villa Aldo- were fixed down by arms, and at the point 

brandini,’ for their name, their destination, is where the two pieces are joined there v?as a. 

still a mystery to the topographers. I shall small hole in which a wooden peg or lance 
simply mention, as a matter of curiosity, the {praviantha, whence the myth of Prometheus 
discovery of a common wine amphora of terra- the fire-bearer) was rotated by a cord of, 
cotta, which had been used as a receptacle for cow-hair and hemp till the sacred spark Avas 
a human skeleton of mature age. As the produced. The invention of the fire-drill 

orifice of the jar Avas simply thi’ee inches in would doubtless mark an epoch in human his- 

diameter, the different parts of the body, and tory. Mr. Tylor, in his Early History of Man- 
especially the- largest bones, had been cut, and hind, has largely shoAvn its use at some period 

forced through the opening. This sti’ange pro- in every quarter of the globe, and it is con- 

cess had certainly some connexion Avith sorcery, ceivable that its invention would be commem- 
or rather with the superstitions of the lower orated by a holy symbol. 
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But in the Athenmum of 12th January last^ common origin of the early Greeks and Norse 


W estropp 


After the 6th century it disappears from Greek 


origin assigned to the symbol by hi. Burnouf, earthenware, and is found on early Latin, 

and considers the Greek archaic cross, as he Etruscan, and Sicilian ornaments, coins, and 

terms it, to have been evidently derived from pottery, as well as in Asia Minor and North 

the punch marks on early Greek coins, which Africa, especially where there had been Phoeni- 

marks were originally composed of four small cian colonies. It is remarkable that the symbol 

of is not found on Egyptian, Babylonian, or Assy- 

a cross ; but in the stamping of the coin the rian remains : crosses are frequent, but not the 

squares went a little on one side, and made the svastilm ; neither does it occur on Mexican 

punch mark take the shape of the archaic monuments, 

cross Ffci, so found on old Greek coins, and 


squares, gg. 


the centre assuming the form 


In the museums of Sweden and Denmark 
there are several hundred gold bracteates, which 

early Greek pottery, as in Samos, Cyprus, appear to have been worn as amulets or medals, 

on to and, according to Professor Stephens of Copen- 


and Hissarlik, 


Westropj: 


remark that the Indian or Buddhist suastika is hagen, belong almost without exception to the 


tfi 


heathen period of Scandinavia, ranging from 


Greek archaic cross, and is a monogram or the 3rd or 4th to the 7th or 8th century of our 

character composed, as General Cunningham era. They are mostly after Byzantine models, 

has pointed out, of two Pilli characters, signify- and many of them have a marked Indian 

itig ‘it is well.’ As a Buddhist emblem it character. They frequently bear the svastika, 

cannot be older than the 6th century b.c., drawn both ways, and Professor Stephens 

Buddha having died about 480 u.c., and the remarks that in the earliest runes the letter 


earliest Buddhist monuments are placed by Mr. 

Pergusson at about 250 u.c. 

There appears, however, reason to think 

that on the first appearance of the symbol in 
Europe it was used not merely as an ornament, 
but as an emblem peculiar to some deity, 
generally connected with the air, or sometimes 
vrater; Mr. Newton of the British Museum 
designated it the Masander, and considered it 
emblematical of water. Its first appearance is 
on the pottery of archaic Greece, as on that 
in the British Museum ascribed to between the 
years 700 and 600 b.c., and now on that dis- 
interred by Dr. Schliemann on the site of Troy. 
On all this pottery and on its earliest examples 
tire sign oocui’S profusely, and is found drawn 
both ways, occurring so on the same archaic 
Greek urn in the British Museum ; hence the 
distinction made by Mr. Westropp between 
the Greek and Buddhist forms hardly seems 
tenable, especially as it is found drawn both 
ways hr India, as well as all over Europe. As 
an emblem it appears to have been associated 
with the Sky-god Zeus, the chief deity of the 
archaic Greeks, and to have symbolized his 
thunderbolt, as subsequently in Scandinavia it 
was called the hammer of the Thunder-god 
Thor, — nor is this the only indication of a 


G is drawn thus y^, and appears so on grave- 
slabs in Denmark of the 8th or 9th century. 
He also calls attention to the resemblance be- 
tween the runes and the Himyaritic alphabet, 
used in Arabia during the first six centuries. 




ft! 


a rock-inscription at Salsette:see Jour. R. As. 

SoG. vol. XX. page 250, &c. 

In the Roman Catacombs the svastika 
occurs not unfrequently, so placed as to have 
been then evidently adopted as a Christian, 
symbol, and is seen in Roman mosaic work in 
England, France, Spain, and Algeria. It is 
abundant on pottery, ornaments, and weapons 
of Romano-British a, nd Anglo-Saxon times, and 
of corresponding periods in Scotland, Germany , 
Switzerland, and Denmark. A sepulchral urn 
found at Shropham, Norfolk, and another pre- 
served at Cambridge, bear the svastika in 
continuous lines ; the latter urn is peculiarly in- 
teresting as exhibiting the symbol surrounded 
by almost every other device of cross, circle, 
and solar emblems, and occupying, as it were, 
the place of honour. As Christianity spread the 
svastika disappears, and when found again has 
been adopted as a Christian device. It is so used 
in heraldry, where it is termed the croix cram- 


“ Eeprinted ante, p. 119 . — Ed. 
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■ponne. Planclie, iu liis P^orsuivant of Arms, 
says of ifc : “ It is a mystic figui'e called in tlie 
■Greek Cbnrcli gammadion. It is very early 
seen in heraldry, and appeared in the paintings 
in the old palace of W estminster. Its significa- 
tion is at present unknown. ’ ’ It was constantly 
introduced in ecclesiastical vestments, and, 
doubtless with a belief in its talismanic efficacy, 
is often found on ancient bells in parish church- 
es, — so keeping up its connection with the 
air, our forefathers, firmly believing that de- 
mons — the ‘ powers of the air’ — were driven 
away by the clang of church bells. In our 
own day it has become a favourite ornamental 
device, — we may be sure with no thought of 
symbolism, — and the archaeologist retuming 
from India may observe it covering ceilings, 
cornices, fenders, and other iron-work. 

In India the svastiha is found on Buddhist 

coins referred by Mi', E. Thomas to about 330 
B.C., and also appears in Prinsep’s engrav- 
ings of Hindu coins. It is a sacred Buddhist 
emblem in Tibet, is the chinha or de'vice of 
Suparsva,the seventh Tirthaiikara of the Jainsf 
and is said to be used by the Vaishnavas also as a 
mark on their sacred jar. (Moor’s Hindu Pan- 
theon.) But probably its most remarkable exist- 
ing use is in China and Japan, respecting 
•^vhich we will quote a passage from a very 
interesting article on Japanese Heraldry in 
Volume V. of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, premising that heraldry has 
existed in Japan from a period far earlier than 
900 A.D., and every daimid family had its own 
cognizances. At page 12 we read that the svas- 


tiJca “ is the Hanji badge of the Hachisuka 
family, Daimios of Ava, sometimes drawn Ft!, 
and sometimes, but less frequently, It is 
taken from a Chinese character meanino' ‘ ten 

o 

thousand/ .and is a Buddhist symbol supposed 
to be emblematic of good luck. It is frequently 
to be seen on Buddhist temples as a sign of 
Fudo Sama, or ‘ the motionless Buddha.’ It is 
often marked upon the lids of coffins, being sup- 
posed to act as a charm to protect the corpse 
against the attack of a demon in the shape of a 
cat, called Kin'asha, -which is said to sei:^e and 
mangle the dead bodies of human beings.” In 
China it is common, enters largely into ornament, 
and is often -vvorn as a charm. It is curious in- 
deed to find the same symbol used with a mystic 
meaning both in English and Japanese heraldry, 
and, for the same office of repelling demons, 
on Japanese coffins and English church-bells ! 
But, whatever may have been the origin of this 
most archaic and wondrousl}^ wide-spread sym- 
bol, thei’e seems little to support the theories of 
Messrs. E'mile Buruoufand Westropp. Mr. E. 
Thomas (Jow. B. As. Soc. N.8. Vol. I. p. 486) 
thinks it may have been a mere oimamental 
variation of the simple cross, that might have 
suggested itself anywhere, without any definite 
meaning, but singular enough in outline to 
attract professors of magic and cabalistic rites. 
Still this hardly explains its adoption in 
countries so -widely separated as Norway and 
Japan, and its strange defect in the far older 
intermediate lands of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, the very nurseries of magic and mysti- 
cism. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


FARSI FUNERAL AND INITIATORY RITES. 

SiK, — Allow me to correct a few errors in the 
valuable paper that appears in the Lidian Anti- 
qnary, vol. VI. pp. 311-315, on “ Parsi funeral and 
initiatory rites, and the Parsi religion,” by Prof, 
Monier W illiam s . 

It appears that the learned pmfessor was wrongly 
informed that the priestly race among the Parsis is 
divided into three classes of D a s t u r s, M o b e d s, 
and Herbads. Herbad, or Brwad 

as it is more commonly called, is no 
separate division of jDriests, bub a mei*e generic 


term for Dasturs and Mobeds. The title of Her- 
bad is affixed to the name of one who has passed 
the Navar ceremony, to distinguish him from Osta 

or non-Herbad. Thus, a Dastur as well as 
a Mobed is a Herbad, which is not, as Professor 
Williams says, the name of the lowest order oF 
priests. Parsis are divided into Herbad and 
Osta, according as they have or have not per- 
formed the .ceremony called Ndvar Again, 

Herbads are either Dasturs or Mobeds by virtue 
of their office, the former being superior to the 
latterd But these divisions do not engender any 


^ Poor worshippers in Jaina temples may often be seen 
laying down a few grains of rice before the image, and 
arranging them into the form of the svastiha while repeat- 


ing a mantra. — En. 

^ Some Herhads are neither Dasturs nor Mobeds, for they 
do not choose to enter the holy order. 
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difference in civil or social riglits, as is the case 
among the Hindus. Females are all Osta. They 
cannot be Herbad so long as they are not eligible 
to the holy order. 

In another place the learned writer confounds 
the corpse-bearers with Nasasalars. The 

former are called Khahdhias 
khdhdJi, meaning ^ a shoulder,’ and their office 
is to carry the bier on their shoulders from the 
door of the deceased’s house to that of the 
Tower of Silence. They are held inferior to 
Nasasalars, who cannot sti'ictly be called corpse- 
bearers. 

When a Parsi dies the Nasasalars bring an emp- 
ty hiev (vom the NasdnkJiund — a house 

where they and Khandhias are required to be pre- 
sent to attend any iustantaneous call for service — to 
the house of the deceased. Au hour before start- 
ing for the Tower, they enter the room where the 
body is deposited on a smooth slab of stone. The 
Nasasalars take up the l)ody from the slab and 
place it on the bier, which then rests on the slab. 
Then, after the Mobeds have chanted some prayers, 
the Nasasalars remove the bier to the entrance door 

of the house, whei^e the KhMdhias wait to receive 
it. This delivered, the Nasasalars, who are 

always two, except when the corpse is very heavy, 
walk with the bier, one on each side to the door 
of the Tower, Here the Nasasalars again receive 
the bier and carry it into the inner part of the 
Tower. The Khaiidhia-s arc on no occasion per- 
mitted to enter the Tower. None but Nasasalars 
can do so. The Khandhias are well cared for 
and well paid;” hut to say that they “are not 
associated with by the rest of the community” is 
far from true. They associate freely with the rest 
of the Parsis, can reside in the same house with 
them, can eat at the same table — in fact there is 
nothing to prevent them from so associating 
with the other members of the community. 

Prof. Williams considers feeding,' the dog' with 

O O 

bread a pai’t of the ceremony called Sag-McL In 
this also he is mistaken. The ceremony of 
Sag-dicl is nofching moi’e t^n showing the corpse 
to any dog, and not necessarily a white one or a 
‘four-eyed’ one. The veiy etymology of the 
vrord fully explains the ceremony. It is derived 
from Persian sag, meaning ‘ a dog,’ and did, from 
didan, ‘ to see.’ 

Again, “the fire sanctuary of the sagri,^^ as 
the writer says, “has a window or aperture so 
arranged that when the sacred fire is fed with 
sandalwood fuel by the veiled priest, just before 
the corpse-bearers enter the Tower, a ray from 
the flame may be projected over the dead body at 
the moment of its exposure.” This is not correct. 
With no such design is the sagri built. The pro- 


fessor himself admits that “ a ray from the 
sacred fire had barely opportunity to fall on the 
corpse at all.” 

The bread with which the so-called funeral dog 
is fed is supposed by Prof. Williams to be a sub- 
stitute for the flesh of the dead body. Here, too. 
he is mistaken. Nowhere even in the whole of the 
Za7id Avastd is bread ever supposed to be a 
substitute for the flesh. To feed a dog at the 
Tower of Silence is a practice sanctioned by con- 
vention, rather than by religion. Of all animals 
the dog is most dear to the Parsis, on account of 
its undeviating faithfulness, and conseqiiently 
they keep \xp the practice of feeding a dog as 
almost a sacred obligation. 

In another place the learned professor has 
said that the soul of the deceased man is supnoseci 
to hover about in a restless state for the three 
days immediately succeeding death, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the dakhmas. This is not quite 
correct. Only the soul of a sinful man is supposed 
to do so. 

Again,, it is not necessary that the initiatory 
ceremonies on admitting a young boy into tlio 
Parsi religion should take place in afire-temple. 
For this purpose, a private dwelling is as good 
as a fire-temple. Nor is it necessary that the 
ceremony should be performed by a Dastur pre- 
siding over several Mobeds. In many cases, 
when the parents are not well off, only one or two 
Mobeds peifform the ceremony. 

About the bull whose urine is drunk at the 
initiatory ceremony I have to add that the bull 

is called Varasio must be of a 

white colour: if a single hair on its body be 
found other than white, the animal is rejected a-s 
unfit for the purpose. I will conclude with the 
remark that I cannot discover what Prof. Williams 
means by “the second shirt.” 

SorIbji Kavasji Khambata. 

^AKA AND SAMVAT DATES. 

Sir, — Some authorities give 79 a. d., and some 
give 78 A.T)., as the date of commencement of 
the Salca era ; and similarly the Samvat era of 
Vikramaditya is by some dated from 57 B.C., and 
by some from 56 B.c. Which is the correct date in 
each case, and why ? 

2. What is the correct method for converting 
Samvat and Saka dates into years a. d. P Ordi- 
narily the conversion is made by simply adding 
57 (56), or subtracting 79 (78), to or from the date 
A.D., as the case may be ; but, since the Samvat, 
Saha, and Christian years do not begin on the same 
day, I do not understand how the ordinary simple 
method can be correct. 
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What rules fix the day on which the Samvat 
and Saha years respectively should begin ? 

4. Does a year 8aha comprise the same number 
of days as a year Samvatl and what is the exact 
length of a Samvat year ? 

y. A. Smith. 

Hcmirpur, N.W.T.^ 22nd April 1878. 


The Hindu Saka year is properly sidereal, com- 
mencing with the sun’s entry into the sign Mesha 
or Aries, and, as its length is 365 days 6 hours 
1'2’6 minutes, its commencement moves very 
slowly forward on the European solar year. Thus 
the epoch of the Saka era was 14th March 78 a.d., 
but the sun’s entrance into Mesha now falls on 
the 11th or 12th April, so that the Saka year 1800 
began on Thursday, 11th xipril 1878,— the sidereal 
year having gained 28 days on the solar one in 

1800 years. 

From this it will be seen that, for the approxi- 
mate conversion of a date, — if it fall within the 
first three months of the Christian year, — we find 
the Saka year by subtracting 79 ; if in the last 
nine months, by subtracting 78. The first nine 
months of the Saka year correspond to the last 
nine in the Christian, and the last three in the 
former to the first three in the succeeding year of 
the latter reckoning, making the approximate 
equation to the Saka era + 78j to bring ifc to the 
Christian date. 

The Saihvat year is reckoned exclusively by the 
Chandra-mana or luni-solar system, and over 
Northern India begins with the new-moon which 
immediately precedes the sun's entrance into 
Mesha. But, as twelve lunar months (354 days 8 
hours 48| minutes) fall about 11 days short of the 
sidereal year, an intercalary or ^lound’ month is 
supplied, on a particular principle, about thrice in 
eight years — making such years consist of 383 
days 21 hours 32^ minutes. The epoch of this 
era was the new-moon of March 57 B.c., whence its 
equation is — 56|- ; or we subtract 56 from the 
Samvat date during the first nine or ten months of 
the year, but 57 during the last two, to obtain the 
year a.d. 

In Gujardt and south of the Narmada, however, 
the year commences with the new-moon of Kartti- 
ka (Oct. -Nov.), whence we have an equation of 
56i ; or we subtract 57 from Samvat dates falling 
in the months of Karttika, Margasirsha, and part 
of Pausha (to 31st Dec.), but 56 for dates falling 
within all other Hindu months, in order to obtain 
the Christian year, and vice versd» For fuller in- 
formation on details Warren’s Kdla-Sankalita, 
Jervis’s Weights and Measures of Indict^ 
Priusep’s Useful Tables, and Oowasjee Patell’s 
Chronology may be consulted. — Ed. 


ASSYRIAN DEESS ILLUSTEATEB BY THAT 

OF THE HINDUS. 

In reading lately Bawlinson’s Five Great Monar- 
chies of the Ancient World I came across a passage 
describing the dress of the Assyrian foot archers 
(vol. I. p. 430), part of which is as follows : 

Their only garment is a tunic of the scantiest 

dimensions, beginning at the waist, round which 

. 

it is fastened by a broad belt or girdle descending 
little more than half-way down the thigh. In its 
make it sometimes closely resembles the tunic of 
the first period, hut more often it has the peculiar 
pendent ornament which has been compared to 
the Scotch phillibeg {LayarTs Nineveh mid its Be- 
mains, vol. II. p. 336), and which will here be given 
that name.” 

On this passage I would observe, firstly, that 
Hunic’ is a misnomer as applied to the garmeric 
in question, as the word is more properly used of a 
garment covering the body, whereas the article of 
dress in the illustration is fastened round the 
waist and falls over the thighs. Secondly, I think 
that any resident of India, looking at the illustra- 
tion given on the page from which the quotation is 
taken, would at once remark the similarity of the 
archer’s solitaiy garment to the Indian dhoti. For 
those readers who have not been in this country, 
I may explain that the dhoti consists of a strip of 
cotton cloth wound round the waist, the outer 
extremity being gathered into a thick fold or 
pleat, of which one end is tucked into the cloth that 
has been passed round the waist, while the rest of 
the fold hangs down in front or at the side, looking 
exactly like the so-called ^ ornament’ which is sup- 
posed to resemble a Scotch phillibeg. The same 
pendent fold is to be seen in the illustrations on 
pp. 436 and 477 of the same volume. — E. W. W. 



AECHiEOLOGY IN JAPAN. 

an active archreological society. 


bearing the title of Kobutzu Kai (Society of Old 
Things). Its members, numbering 200, are scat- 
tered throughout the laud, but meet once a month 
in Teddo. They consist chiefly of wealthy Japan- 
ese gentlemen, learned men, and priests ; the 
latter especially have been the means of bringing 
before public attention a vast number of ancient 
objects which have been hidden in the treasures 
of the temples, or preserved in private families. 
H, vou Siebold, Attache of the Austrian Embassy 
at Yeddo, and a member of the society, has lately 
published a hrochitre which will serve as a guide 
for the systematic archasological study of the 
land. Von Siebold has lately made a most inter- 
esting discovery of a prehistoric mound at Omuri, 
near Yeddo, containing over 5,000 different articles 
in stone, bronze, &c. In a recent communication 
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lo the Bei’liu AntliropologisclLe Gesellscliafty he 
describes the origin of the terra-cotta images 
found in old Japanese burial-grounds. It appears 
that up to the year 2 B.c. it was the custom to 
surround the grave of a dead emperor or empress 
■with a number of their attendants, buried alive up 
to their necks, their heads forming a ghastly ring 
about the burial spot. At the date referred to, the 
custom -was abolished, and the living offerings 
were replaced by the clay figures which have 
hitherto attracted so much attention. — Nahcre, 


'CONTRACTED BURIALS.’ 


With regard to the remarks at page 46 of the 
current volume on the practice of contracted 
irarials existing amongst the Al:)ors of the Brahma- 
putra valley, where the dead arc placed in very 
small graves in a sitting posture, it may be noted 
that Herodotus (IV. 190) reports that in his 
time ‘*'all the Libyan Nomads, except the Nasa- 


monians, bury tlieir dead sitting, as the Greeks 
do /' This is curiously confirmed by the research- 


es of Dr. Schliemanu at Mycenm, who found 
skeletons compressed into extremely narrow 
graves — not, he thinks, as some have surmised, liy 
way of insult, thoagli it is difficult to conceive the 
cause, as there was no apparent necessity fov 
such a habit. However, in pro-historic interments 
both in Great Britain and Germany, bodies ai’o 
not unfrequently found in large graves placed on 
one side, or huddled up in a corner, in sitting 
postures — certainly through no lack of space . 
Bodies, too, are frecpienbly found in roomy barrows 
compressed into ''the attitude of one who curls 
himself up to sleep,” audit has also been proved 
that bodies were yilaced in the contracted position 
for burning, as well as for burial. If the Aliors 
of the Brahmaputra have any reason, tinditional 
or otherwise, for their custom of pntthig theiT; 
dead ‘trussed up,’ face and knees together, in 
such small graves, it might throw some light on 
the origin of this very wide-spread, ancient, and 
unintelligible practice. Perhaps some arclueolo- 
gist, who has an opportunity, might inquire. — W, 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Tiix History of India as told by its own bistonans : the | hig ; though this latter limit is to a certain extent 


nosthnmons papers of the lote Sir H. M. Elliot, 
baited and continued by Prof. Jehu Dowsou, M.ll.A.S., 
Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. YIIL London : Triibucr 

A Co., 1S77. 

The volume before us completes one of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to Oriental 


tlio.se papers, 
uniinportaut as compared with -what remained to 
do; for the MSS. left by Sir Henry were quite 
insufficient for the accomplishment of his great 
design. The labours of the editor, therefore, have 
]>een to a great degree original ; and he is entitled 
to far greater credit than might be supposed from 


though 


remedied by the excellent double Index wliicli 
accompanies the present concluding volume. 
This contains also the Musulman authorities for 
the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire (some of 
the writers are Hindus, but they all affect the 
style of Islam). The decay of literary power was, 
unfortunately, as maidced at this period as that 
of political and military talent ; and the best of 
the later native chronicles, the Biyam/l 'muta 
not without value, were ahlikhirin^ is excluded from tlie volume, because it 


science. Eleven years, says Professor Dowsoxi, 
have now passed since he took up the work of 
editing Sir Henry Elliot's reliques. 

The labours of his predecessors in possession of 


was impossible to devote much space to a work, 
however excellent, which is elsewhere attaiuahle 
to the student. Probably the most interesting 
extracts given are those relating to the miseries 
suffered by the last puppet emperors before our 
entry into Delhi, those showing the native opinion 
of the invading English and Erench, and the 
accounts of the last battle of Panipat. None of 
these equal in value that of “ Kasi llai,” in the 
Asiatic Researches, but several of them confirm 
extracts of greater or less bulk from most; so it, and mention the winter in terms which show 


the title of the work. 

* 

This, as it now stands, contains at least a notice 
of every Muhammadan chronicle relating to India 
known to be worth the trouble of opening, -with 


that the student is not only presented with a 
tolerably complete History of India from the 
Musulman point of view and knowledge, but is 
also furnished with a valuable guide for individual 
research. It to be regretted, indeed, that in a 
work -with such a title there should be no extract 
from any Hindu or Buddhist author writing in his 
own sacred or vulgar tongue,— e.f/. the MaJidvaniso 
or the Rdjatarahr/ini , still more that the 
arrarmement of the extracts is sometimes confus- 


tliat he has not at all exaggerated his own oppor- 
tunities of observation.^ 

Oriental students will be glad to hear that 
Prof. Dowson has been commissioned to supple- 
ment the valuable -work now completed by two 
volumes on the southern Musulman states of 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar,&c.,andwe may express the 
hope that those possessed of rare MS. histories of 
any of the Bahmani dynasties will communicate 
with him respecting them. 


- Prof. Dowson, under one of these accounts, devotes a 
note (p. 154) to Ibrahim Khan Gardi, and quotes (it does 
not appear from ukerc) a statement that that commander 
in times of yore ran with a stick in his hand before the 
palankiu of M. de Bussy'’ at Pondicherry. Unless this 
means that he was a diohdo.r, or mace-bearer, an oihce of 


considerable respectability, it is probably incorrect, as 
Ibrnhimwas a Sayad. His family still hold a- small jdghir 
near Puiia, and are highly respected. Prof. Dowsoa 
rightly derives the word Gdrcli from ‘guard/ but does not 
seem to know that it is still in occasional use, and so 
derived by natives. 


J * - r 1 
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KoTES cm the HiSTOE-Y AND AnTIQ,UIT1ES OE ChAUL AND 

Bassein, by J. Gorson da Cunba, &c., &c. 

Bombay : Thacker, Yining, & Co. 

“Save me from my friends,” says a Spanisli 
proverb, with ■which Dr. Da Cunha,as a member of 
a kindred race, is doubtless acquainted, and which 
must have recurred to him pretty often since the 
demand for his monographs upon the two most 
ancient ports of the North Ivoiikan induced him 
(as lie tells us in his preface) to unite them in a 
serious A*olurae, apparently with some slight alter- 
ations, and the addition of 26 illustrations and 
a map. The result is that we have, in an un- 
handy and costly volume, a large amouub of in- 
formation upon the cities of C h a u 1 and B a s s e i n, 
'‘and the domains which there adjacent lie,” which 
wTjuld have been far more convenient to the few 
inquirers interested in the matter in the form of 
t^vo octavo pamphlets. The illustrations might 
well have been left out. The photographs, as 
Dr. Da Cuuha seems to be aware, are execrable ; 
the engravings mostly very little better; and 
the map, with its orthography of no system (and 
generally different from that used in the body of 
the work), and its scanty and incorrect topography, 
i.s, if possible, worse ; and there is no index. 

The public (of Bombay at least) has heard so 
snuch, and yet so little that was pleasant, of Dr. Da 
Cuuha's method of using his authorities, tliat -we 


would not willingly enter upon the subject if we 
were not forced to do so by the fact that we have 
ourselves been worse handled by him than almost 
anybody else. A writer on scientific subjects 
jiecessarily, and by his own act of publication, 
places his ideas or opinions (let the value of the 
same be more or less) at the disposal of other 
inquirers ; and a compiler who does not quote 
authorities wrongs rather his readers tlian his 
informants, though his conduct is reprehensible 
enough. But when the ipsissima verha of any 
writer are used by auother, the former is entitled, 
hy the courtesy of letters, to inverted commas and 
a marginal citation ; nor is his right to be avoided 
b}' a mere mutilation oi’ paraphrase of the passage. 
Of this rule, we i^egret to say, Dr. Gerson da 

^ Oar note runs as folloTs^s : — A very large 
gun is said to have been given by the English Govermaenfc 
to the Habshi of Zinjirafroui the Pusauti Burj or S.E. Bas- 
tion. The Patil family of Korle still worship the remaining 
guns once a year,” &c. Dr. da Cunha inserts ^as a present* 
after ^ given*. Pusanti is a printer’s-devilry forPu.sauti. 

“ Probably deeper water then rendered ThAne and 
KalyAn more aupmacbable. Dr. Da Cunha falls into the 
common error of attributing the gradual shoaling of their 
approaches to ‘ silt*. But the fact is that the constant 
encroachment of man on the Elobkan creeks has a tendency 
to narrow the channel, create ^ scours/ and prevent ‘ silt.* 
We have no scientihe records as to the rise of the west 
coast by upheaval, though observations are now in pro- 
gress ; but that excellent observer Mr. Thomas, late Col- 
lector of Malabar (in his work on Indian angling), and most 


o 


Cunha is either ignorant or negligent. To quot 
one instance out of many, an editorial note has 
been bodily ' conveyed,’ indmlinrja niisiirint, from 
hid. Ant, vol. III. p. 182, to bis p. 88,^ and enriched 
with a pleonasm, but acknowledged in no way 
whatever. 

There is some pleasure iu turning from the 
demerits of an old contributor to his virtues, and 
there is no doubt that Dr. Da Ounha’s work is a 
better guide to the Portuguese remains around 
Bombay than any other yet accessible. He troubles 
himself little with the Plindu period, of which we 
have, indeed, no very authentic records. The 
name of Bassein we know to liave been from its 
earliest mention Wasai, which title it retains 
in modern Marathi. Nor does it appear at an 
earlier period to have been so well known or 
prosperous as might be expected from its posi- 
tioji.^ Chanl, on the other hand, has been known 
for about two hundred years as a great port, and 
apparently always under its present name. Dr. Da 
Cunha speaks of “the ancient city of Chanl, now 
called E, e w a d a n (1 a” : but the fact is that Chanl 
is still a recognized name for the whole ancient 
city, which encloses two sides of Rewadanda, as the 
sea does the other two, and is now chiefly covered 
with palm gardens. The relation between the two 
would seem in their best days to have been that 
of London in general to the parts ^ below bridge.’ 

Chanl, says our author (restricting the name to 
the parts without Portnguesified Rewadanda), was 
originally called Ohampawati. Be this as it 
may, the Greek name was certainly Si my 11 a®; 

the modern Marathi name (tsTB") is (Jonesically 
transliterated) Ohenwal:the local pronuncia- 
tion may be best phoneticized to the English ear 
as‘TsemwuP. It is impossible to conceive a 
modern Greek getting much nearer to the native 
orthoepy than by using his ancestors’ phrase ; 
and the later writers who called it Ohivil, Chivel, 
Chcul, &G., as exhaustively^ enumerated by Dr. 
Da Cunha, were evidently?' all aiming at the 
same pronunciation, and led Colonel Tule to an 
identification of which there can now be no 
doubt.^' The second syllable, loal or loali, is 


coast officers, believe in it. From a letter of Mr. PaTiiier, 
Bo. C.S., dated from Poona, and quoted by Grant Duff, 
vol. II. p. 0-18, it may be concluded tliafc about 171^0 Chanl 
bar had 4 fathoms of water. Horsburgh in 1817 gives 3 
only ; and wo think the present depth is on rock, 

^ Cl. Ptolem. Geoff. YJI. i. 6, VIIL xxvi. 3, and I. xvii. 
3, 4. In the latter place, spoaldng of the mistalces of Marinas, 
Ptolemy says: ‘’He places Simylla {t a 2 1 pvKXa) , a 

seaport and commercial city of India, to the west, not only 
of Cape Koraara, but even of the river Indus. Yet that city 
is mentioned only as south of the mouths of that river 
by those who have sailed to that country and spent much 
time there in those parts, and by those who have returned 
we have been informed that the natives call it Tim ill a 

(Tt/xorXa).”— E d. 

^ See IncL Ani, vol. lY. p. 282. 
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common in the nomenclature of Western India, 
as ‘ Virawal/ ‘Bhusawal/ ' LakiwTi/ &c., and 
apparently means " a street of huts.’ The first or 
characteristic syllable is more mysterioas, but 
our author’s conjecture that it designates ^‘Chinna 
Deva Silahara'’ is as unlikely a derivation as is 
possible to conceive, seeing 0 h h i 1 1 a d e v a (as 
his name is now properly deciphered) lived long 
after the name had become well-known. ‘ ChouT 
is modern ' Oheechee’ language, and it is most 
unfortunate that this ‘pigeon’ term should have 
been selected for ‘ Hunterization’ and official and 
scholastic use as ‘ ChauL’ 

Dr. Da Ounha, however; as we have said, 
troubles himself, comparatively little about the 
early Hindu period, and, indeed, is hardly the 
safest guide upon it. For instance, on the authority 
(apparently) of the Bhamlilp plates, he says that the 
S i 1 a h a r a family reigned ' at S r i S t h a n a k a,’ 
which, as far as nomenclature can be trusted, 
must be the modern T h a n e or Tanna, the capital 
of the island of Salsette. Now there is no evidence 
in the plates that they reigned at Sri Sthanaka 
at all, but merely over it ; and the grantee is called 
‘ sovereign of 1,4-00 villages’; whereas Salsefcte or 

S li a t s h a s h t i seems never to have contained 

• « 

more than 66 (as its name implies), so that it was 
but a small part of his dominions, and Thane 
was but the head-quarters of the sub-division in 
which the grant was made ; strictly analogous arc 
the cases of the Portuguese and English, under both 
of whom grants have been made of land in Salsette 


by authorities not ruling in Thana, in which the 
latter refer, like the old copper- plate grantors, to 
the local authorities of riiana. The conjecture 
therefore taken up by Dr. DaCunha, that Puri, 
which the Silahara plates mention as their capital, 
was Thana, ^the capital par excellence,^ has no 
foundation ; and, as most autliories are agreed in 
the opinion that Gharapuri, ^ Elephauta,’ never can 
have been the site of a capital citj'', Eajapfiri, 
which was, within our own days at least, the capital 
of a taluka in the North Kohkan, under the Mara- 
thas and English, may be taken as the most likely 
place, the more so as there is some shadow of 
royalty hanging about the uarae.^ 

A still more obvious improbabability attaches 
to the identification (p. 167) of Kalyan in the 
Konkan with the capital of “ Eaja Bhuvar the 
Solaiikhi, in the year of Vikrama 752”, derived 
from the Batnain/dd. Surely Dr. DaCunha knows 
that the name of the royal Solankhi race conjures 
up no memories of the western sea-board.® 
Similarly the observations on cave-temples at 

^ Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. Y. pp. 27G. 277. 

^ Conf. Ratnamdlii in Jour, Bo. B. R. As. Soc. vol. YIIL 
p. 76, where Bimvad is distinctly said to have come from 


p. 256, and particularly the use of the name ‘ Vira 
Ohola’ for Elilra, rest on obsolete surmises of 
Dr. Wilson’s, and are of no value. 

Leaving, however, this ground, we come to the 
Portuguese period, in respect to which, probably, 
Dr. Da Cunha’s opportunities are only equalled 
by those of some of the Catholic clergy, one of 
whom, we believe, assisted him somewhat in his 
labours. It is a pity that none , of the reverend. 
Fathers of the Company of Jesus have as yet 
favoured us with any treatise upon subjects 
which must be amply treated of in their own. 
archives. For there is no chronicle of Portuguese 
India which does not bear witness to the un- 
ceasing activity of the P a u 1 i s t i n e s (Indian 
Jesuits), and even now their position in tlie Presi- 
deucy of Bombajms one which must give every 
opportunity for research. 

An error may he noted at p. ISI, where our 
author quotes (without acknowledgment) from 
this journal certain fortifications near B h i v a n d i 
as ‘ built by the Portuguese at Tlifina.’ They are 
ten miles from that place, and stand to it as 
Kars or Batouui, and not as the castles of the 
Dardanelles, do to Coustantino]do. It is quite 
evident the doctor has either not seentliem, or not 
studied military engineering and topography. The 
forts built ^ at ThamV were doubtless those still 
visible from the I'ailway bridge. The great fort 
there, now the jail, was begun after 1728, and was 
still incomplete in 1739. 

The late English and French authorities are 

available to most students on the spot; and Dr. 
Da Cunha would seem not to have been parti- 
cularly well qualified to deal with the latter, since 
he speaks, apparently on his own authority, of 
^ the spiritiitmxlhi Perron,’ a term not admitted 
by the Academy as irpplicable to any wit — except 
perhaps ‘Monsieur Pouch.’ 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to follow him further, 
and most of his readers will, we think, agree with 
the conclusions that he could have done a good 
deal more if he had tried to do less; and that it 
is a great pity he did not, as we have certainly 
no other work on the subject equal to his ; and 
he blocks the way so effectually that unless he 
should take advice, cut his book again into the 
original two portions, and substitute for his use- 
less illustrations some sort of an index, and a 
few notes on tbe Hindu and Mubammadan periods 


r 


approachhig the present state of knowledge on the 
subject, we are not likely to get anything bette 
for a good while. 

S. 


K a 31 y a k uh j a; and Ind. Ant vol. HI. n. dl, vol. IV, p 
14G, vol. YI. n. 183.— Ed. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. r. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.R.A.S 

(Continued from p. 164.) 


No. XLH. 


A 


T p. 15 of the present volume, I gave a 
copper-plate grant of the Eastern Cha- 
in k y a dynasty. I understood, at that time, that 
this dynasty had been noticed in print only by 
Dr. Burnell in his Soutli-Indian Palceogra^ihy. 
But I now find that an earlier account of it by 
Sir Walter Elliot is to be found in his second 
paper on Numismatic Gleanings at Maclr. Jour. 

of Lit. and 8c., N. 8., Vol. IV, p. 75. 

I find, also, that the first of two copper-plate 
.srrants published bv Bal Gaiiendhar ^astri at 


formity with the custom of the Chalukyas, 
M a li g a 1 i s V a r a assumed the government 
only because Pulikesi II. was of too tender 
years to be recognized as king at the death of 
Kirttivarma I., and that he voluntarily 
restored the throne to Pulikesi II., as soon 
as the latter became of mature age. Whatever 
may be the circumstances under which M a li- 


gallsvara succeeded, — whether as a usurper, 
or as regent, — the facts that he, by the Badami 
inscription at Vol, VI., p. 363, succeeded in 
Saka 488 or 489, and that Pulikesi 11. (by 


Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc., Vol. II., p. 1, is a grant No. XXVII. of this Series at Vol. VI., p. 72) 
of the founder of this dynasty, Vishnuvar- did not succeed till Saka 531 or 532, and (by 
d h a na I., or Kn b j a-V i sh n u V a r dh a n a, the Aiho|e inscription) was still reigning in 
or, as he is named on the seal of the grant, Saka 556,^ show, — 1, that Pulikesi II. must 
S r i-B i 1 1 a r a s a, i.e. the king S r i-B i 1 1 a certainly have been of very tender years at the 
or Bitti. It deduces his genealogy from his death of Kirttivarma I., and, — 2, that, 
grandfather Ranavikrama, — the Puli- consequently, Vi s hn uv a rd h a n a I., being 
k6si I. of the Aihole inscription at Vol. V., his younger brother, must have been a mere 
JO. 67, and his father, Kirttivarma 1. infant at that same time, and cannot have 
The donor is Vishnuvardhana. But been installed as Yuvardja. I would therefore 

hold, — 1, that the formal separation of the 
is dated on the day of the full-moon of the Western and the Eastern branches took place 
month K a r 1 1 i k a in the eighth year of the at some time after the accession of Pulikesi 
I’eign of the Malidruja, and without any re- II., and also after the date of this grant ; 2, 
ference to the Saka era. The Malidruja must Biat the MaMrdja of the grant now noticed 


he is only styled Yuvardja; and the grant 


be 


lirttivarma I., 


or M a n g a 1 1 s- 


is P u 1 ik e s i II., thongli he is not mentioned 


vara, or P n 1 i k e s i II. If it is K i r 1 1 i- in the genealogy ; and 3, that, in accordance with 
varma I., the inference would be that the this, the date of the grant is Saka 539 (a. D. 617-8) 
formal division of the Chalukya kingdom oi' S'lO. The full titles of Vishnuvar- 


into the Western and Eastern territories was 
carried out before the death of K i r 1 1 i- 
V a r m fi, and that his youngest son, Vishnu- 
vardhana I., was his Yuvardja for the East- 
ern division. This inference might he drawn 
without necessitating any conflict with the 
statement of the Aihole inscription that M a h- 
galisvara became king on the death of K i r t- 
ti varma, and that the succession after- 
wards went back to Pulikesi II., the son 
of Kirttivarma, because he was preferred 
by the people to the unnamed son whom 
Mangalisvara destined to succeed himself. 
But it is hardly compatible with the state- 
ment of the Tewur inscription that, in con- 


dh an a I. in this grant are Sri-p;itMvwalla'blia^ 
or ‘ favoui’ite of the world’ ; Yuvardja ; and 
Yisliamasiddhi^ or ‘ he who is successful' under 
difficulties.’ The last was adopted as one of the 
standard mottoes of the Eastern Chalukyas, 
and appears on the seals of some of the grants 
of subsequent kings of that dynasty. 

Another copper-plate grant of V i s h n u v a r- 
dhana I. is given as Plate sxiv. of Dr. Burnell’s 
Soutli-Indian Palceography. The only other 
name mentioned in this grant is that of his elder 
brother S a t y a s r a y a, i. e, Pulikesi II. 
An explanation of the title Yisharnasiddlii is 
given in 1. 3, in the words sthala-jala-vana-giri- 
visharna-durggeslm lahdha‘siddhitvdd=Yisliartia~ 


^ I^sliall shortly explain ,iiiy reasons for alterino: mv readin: 
506 had expired"’ to “ when Saka 556 had expired. 


^7 


Aihole inscription from “ when Saka 
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siddhih, i.e. '‘{lie tolio is called) Vishama- 

s i cl d h. i, because be acquired success by land 

and by sea, in the woods and on tbe mountains, 

under difficulties, and against fortresses,’ or, 

* 

perhaps, ‘ because be acquired success against 
fortresses, difficult of access, (tvhich luere situated) 
on land and in tbe sea and in tbe woods and on 
the mountains. ’ In these plates Visbnuvar- 
d b a n a I. is styled Maharaja ; tbe grant must, 
therefore, be subsequent to tbe formal establisb- 
luent of tbe Eastern branch of tbe dynasty. It 
was made on tbe occasion of an eclipse of tbe 


6 


And tbe date. 


though it is not referred to tbe Saka era, is 


specified more fully in numerical symbols in tbe 
last line, in tbe words sam 16 mit 4 di 15, i.e. 
‘lu tbe sixteenth year and the fourth month {of 
hs reign), and on tbe fifteenth day {of the 
ruontli)d 

Also, translations of two more copper-plate 
grants of this dynasty have been given at Ind. 

Ant., Vol. II., p. 175. 

The inscription now published is another 
Eastern Cbalukya grant, from tbe original 
plates, which belong to Sir Walter Elliot, and 
ire marked as having been obtained from J. R. 
Pringle, Esq: I have no information as to where 
they were found. 

The plates are seven in number, about 7|- 
Icug by broad, 
had been cut before they came into my hands ; 
it is about thick, and 3|" in diameter. The 
seal is rather oval than circular, and has, — at 


£ 


If 


The ring connecting them 


the top, the moon ; in the centre, the motto 
Sri-Vishamasiddhi ; and at the bottom, a lotus. 

The plates are well preserved, except towards 
the ends of the lines, where they are rather 
corroded, though they are sufficiently legible. 

The language is Sanskrit, — ungrammatical 
in the details of the grant. The characters are 
of the usual early Eastern Cbalukya type. 
The Anusvdra is written usually above the line, 
but is sometimes irregularly placed ; and in a 
few cases it is written on the bottom line, 
e.g., in Ghmthurhayasya, 1. 24, Amjasarmmana, 
11. 28 and 29-30, Vemnisarmana, 1. 34, and Mani- 
duhdyasya, 1. 59. 

It is a grant of Vishnnvardhana IL, 
the grandson of Vishnnvardhana L, 
with whom the genealogy commences. It is 
dated on Wednesday, the tenth day of the 

of the month C h a i t r a, 
nalcshatra,^ in the second 
year of his reign. The date is not referred 


bright 


fortnight 


under the M a g h a 


to the ^aka era, but it must be somewhere about 

Saka 590 (a.d. 668-9). 

This grant, and No. 6 of Major Dixon’s 
copper-plates, — a grant of the W estern 0 h a- 

Vinayadity a-S a t y a s- 


1 n k y a king 
ray a, which is dated “when Saka 614 had 
expired,” in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
on Saturday, at the time of the sun’s commenc- 
his progress to the north, under the 
R 6 h i n, i nahshatra , — are the earliest instances 
that I have as yet met with of the day of the 
week being named. 


mg 


Transcription. 

. First plate. 

[ ^ ] Svasti Srimatam sakala-bhuvana-sariistuyamrina-Manavya-sagotranam Hariti-putranaiii sa- 
[ "] pta-16ka-matnbhir=matTibhir=abhivarddhitanam® Karttikeya-parirakshana-prapta-rlijyavi- 


bhavanaih 


bhaga- 


[ ■'‘ ] van-Narayana-prasada-sam(sa)va(ma)sadita-varaha-lancha(nchha)n-ekshana-kshana-vasikrit- 

ixsesha-mahi (hi) bh ri- 

[ ^ ] tatii mahi(hi)-bhritam=iv=achala-sthitinam asvamedh-avabhnta(tha)-snan-apanita-Kali- 

malanaih Chalu- 

[ ^ ] kyanaih kulam=alaihkarishnnh(shn6h) aneka-samara-sariighatt-opalabdha-vijaya-patak- 

avabhasit-asesha-di- 

[ '^ ] g-mandalasya Vishnu varddhan a-maharajasya pautrah sakal-avati(ni)pati-makuta- 

ta [ ta* ] - ghatita-mani-may uka (kha) -pnnj a ( ? ) - 

Second plate ; first side. 


[ ’’ ] manjarita-charana-sar6ruhasyah(sya) 


- Perhaps two letters, containing the name of another 
nalcshatra also, have been broken away after the word 
Magha in 1, 6G. 


samadhi-kri(kri)ya-samasadita-sarvva-siddheh 

J ay asimha- V allabha-ma- 

^ Here, and in a few places below, the mark over the 
line seems to be^ not the Anu$vO,raj but the final form 
of m. 
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[®] Mrajasyah(sya) 


• •Am > 

priy-anujasy=Endra-sama-vikramasy=Eiidra-bliattarakasya 


pnya- 

tanaya (yah) sakfci-tray-iinamit-a - 


[ ° ] iieka-rajanya-rauklia-kamala-sabh.-abhyarchchita-charana-yugalah 


[’'°] ryyanta-prapta-kipttih 


cbatur- udadhi-vela- 

valaya-pa- 

Manv-adi-pranita-dhiarmma-sastra-pracharita-sai’wa-lok-asrayah 


^ ] chakra varttita (ta) -lakshan-alamk rita-sar ira (rah) 


Chakra (kra) dhara iva 


parama-mahesvaro 


mata-pitii-pad- 


iaaharaja(jah) sarvvan=evam=ajSapayati 


[I*] 


anudliyatah Sri-VishBuvarcldhana- 


Viditam=astu 


sarvvesham 


[I"] 


Earmmariishfcra-vishayc Pasindi-Pai'hrumdu(?lu)- 

» 4/ •• V*./ 

Second plate ; second side. 

[‘®] Mranumi(?)-Delkontha-Ravinuyu ity=etasya gru[ma*J-madhyamasya Reyuru-nama- 

grama (mah ) Bhfirad vaj a-g'6 - 

[^■^] tiiya N%asarmmauah pautraya Agmkrimiiaua(nah) putra(tra)ya Kuudisarmmanc 

dvada'‘samsa(sah) [||*] Ba(bha)radva[ja*]-go- 
traya Nagasarmmana(nah) pautraya Samkarasai’nimauah jDutraya Maiidasarmiuane 
dasilthsah [|1*] Puna Bhai'advaja-gotraya N;igasarmrQanah putrayali (ya) Kumara.sarmmany 
[”] ashtamsah || Kaundilya-gotraya Saihkarasarmmaue dvayamsah || Kaundilya-gotraya Kuma- 




rasarmmane dvayamsa^ [||*] Tasy=anuja Agnisarmmane dvayaihsah 


Third plate ; first side. 


Alaboyasya 

Kauudilya- 


[^°] gotrasya Eattisarmmana putra Kandasarmmana putra Kappasarmmaua chatari 

aiiisah [|1 *] Puna 

Kappasarmmana eka aihsah [|| *] Puna Revasarmmana dye aihsah [j| *] Puna 

Kandasarmmana dve 

ahisah [(j *] Puna Kandasarmmana arddhariisah, 1| Koyilaboyasya Bhuradyaja-gotra Ba- 
[““] disarmmana muyyarddhaihsah || IJtpitoruboyasya Kanva-gotra Palasarmma- 
na ekaiiisah |1 Kavilaboyasya Gautama-gotra Kundisarmmana ekkathsah j| Ala- 

[“*] bumnaboyasya Kasya(sya)pa-g6tx’a Pa(ba?) disarmmana ekariisah || Chimthurboyasya 


Third plate ; second side. 

[^■'J Bharadvaja-gotra Sarvyasarmmana ekkamsah || Mudubaihboyasya Kaundilya-gbtra Sarvvasa- 
[®“] rmmana putra Jettisarmmana ekkariisalj [11*] Puna Kundisarmmana ekkariisah [II 


Puna 


Saihkarasarmmaua ekkarii- 


[■'] sah [ 11 *] Puna Sarvyasarmmana ekkamsah [II*] Puna Luddasarmmana ekkariisah [ll''^] 


[’*®] Aiiij asarmmana 


Kattisarmmana 


putra 


Eattisarmmana ekkamsah 


[II*] 


putra 


tinni 


[^®J sarmmana 


putra 


Samudrasarmmana 




ekkariisah 


[11*1 


Puna 

ariisah 

4 

Puna 


Sarvyasarmmana 


[II*] 


Deva- 


Jettisarminana 

• • • 


[^°] liijasarmmana ekkariisah 


[II*] 


ekkariisah [!i*] Anantasarmmana putra A 


Palasarmmana 


putra 


Reyasarmmaiia tiriini 


ariisah 


[11*1 


first 


Pulolurboyasya 


[®^] putra Vasusarmmana ekariisah 


[11*3 


Benbidiboyasya 

ekkariisah 


putra 


Aruvasarmmana 


[®®] sarmmana ekkariisah 


[11*1 


[ 11*1 


Puna 


VMa- 


Pen®bidiboyasya Kaundilya-gotra Jakkisarmmana 


[®®] baiarmmaua 


ekkariisah 


[111 


ekaihsah 

♦ 

B bar ad vaj a- go tra 


[ 11*1 


Kesavaboyasya Ve- 

putra 


Amisarmmana 

O • 


Vinayasarramana putraya Sarvvasarmma- 


* Sa was first written and tlien corrected into da. 

® The final form of is used here, though it is in tho middle of a word. 
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ne dvayamsah 11 Kaundilya-gofcra Vemaisarmmana putra Nandisarmmana putra 

V iisudevasarmuiane 

Kauadilya- gotra Vin^yasarmmana putra Nandisarmmana [putra*] 


[ 


35 


dvayamsah 


N ^asarmmane d vayaih sah 


[®°] Paummuddlboyasya Kaundilya-gotra Devasarmmana dvayamsah 




Puna 


Fourth plate ; second side. 

[®^] DudilDoyasya Kaundilya-gotra G-abotasarmmana ekamsah 


Badisarmmana ekkamsah 1| 


(ID 


r®®] vasai’mmaua ekamsah 

^ » * • 


ChSyurboyasya 


Kaundilya-gotra 


Tondadurboyasya 
Kausika-gotra Re- 
Eevasarmmana 


muyyard-dhamsah 


Miribo- 


[^'’J yasya Kasya(sya)pa-g6tra Anantasarmmana dvayamsah || Mudugonthaboyasya Bhliradva- 


ja-gotra Duggasarmmana ekkamsah 


Cll*] 


Chanthrui’boyasya Kasya(sya)pa-g6ti‘a 

Piilasarmmana chata- 

[^'^] ri ariisah || Maratabuyasya Kaundilya-gotra Vennisarmmana ekkamsah || Muddamurboyasya 
[*^] Kasya(sya)pa-g6tra Revasarmmana ekkamsah [|1*] Puna Revasarmmana ekkamsah 

Boppiboyasya Krisya(sya)- 


Fifth plate ; first 



[’"^J pa-gotra Kumarasarmmana ekkamkh 1 (||) Ponnalurboyasya Kasya(sya)pa-g6tra 

Sarvvasarmmana dvayamsah 
Vegimbdyasya Kasya(sya)pa-g6tra Kundisarmmana ekkamsah l(j|) Kutmurboyasya 

Bh arad vaj a-got r a 

[■®] Luddasarmmana ekkamsah l(||) Kendaliboyasya Kasya(sya)pa-g6tra Kundisarmmana 


ekkamsah l(jj) Mu- 

[■'“] ttinthiboyasya Kaundilya-gotra Vennisarmmana ekkamsah l(||) Alabumuaboyasya Kau- 
[^^] ndilya-gotra Bhattisarmmana arddhamsah l(|i) Kesavaboyasya Bharadvaja-gdtra 


[^■] ekkamsah' [||*] Pmia Vinayasarmmana ekkamsah 


KID 


Vinayasarmmana 
Ra (ri'im)pum (pu) vboyasya 


Kaundilya-gotra Jettisarmmana ekamsah 





Fifth plate ; second side. 


Pulkontliabojasya Kasya(sya)pa-g6fcra Revasarmmana ekkamsah |(||) Pandiriboya[sya^'^] 

Bharadvuja-gotra Pavvasarmmana e- 
[ ] kkariisah I Resavaboyasya Vinayasarmmana ekkamsah [11"^] Puna Vinayasarmmana 

ekkamsah |(||) Marataboyasya 

[ ] Kanndilya-gofcra Chamnndisarmmana ekkamsah [||^] Puna Sivva(va)sarmmana ekkamsah 
Rekudiboyasya -r-w a.. . .. 


Kasyu(sya) pa-gofcra 


Doaasarmmana 


ekkamsah 


[ Rekadiboyasya R6 va^rmmana ekkamsah 


II 


Puna 


gotra Kandasarmmana 


ekkamsah 




[=’] tra 


Virasarmmana ekkamsah 


[^‘^J sarmmana 
sarmmana 

p®] gotra 
["'] na 


ekkamsah 

4 

ekkariisah 

Nandisarmmana 


II 


II Munikolboyasya Bharadvaja- 
ChebuihdSthiboyasya ' Kasya(sya)pa-g6- 

first side. 

E ddon diboy asya Kasy a (sya) pa-gotra 


Luttalurboyasya 


Kasya (sya)pa-g6tra 


ekkamsah 


ekkamsah 


Cliichchakndiboyasya 

Sama°tiboyasya 


Naga- 
Naga- 
Ka8ya(sya)pa- 
Vennisai’mma- 


/N w W • • 

Mamduboyasya Bharadvaja-gotra Kattisarmmana dvayamkh 


Sixth plate; second side, 

Bala-vijay-arogya-nimittam=asmabhih samprapta(ptah) 


[“^j llabhah(bhah) 


sarvva-parihiirai(raih) 


[||"] 


[‘'^] Api cha teshah(sham) slokah 


pariharantu 


Gamya 


[“®] bhavishyati 


D*1 


pariharayantu 


raja-va- 

[|l"] 


tasy=aiva 


•humi-danat-paran=danam na bhutan=na 


haranat-papan^n a 


bhutan=na 



bhavishyati |j 


6 


Mmoj was first engi-aved, and the lower m was then partially erased. 
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Seventh plate. 


Batiublnr=VTasudlia 


datfcj 


i 


baliLil3lus-cli~rinupa lit; 


i 


ya«ya 






A 

a 


bhumi (mih) tasya tasya tatliri(da ) plialam 


VarcldIiamaiia--rAjya-dva(clvi)[ti]- 


[C.] 


ya-saiilvatsare 

iiaksliatre 


Cbaitra-maso 


Budlia-varosbu 


velayilkaumarakundi. Erasya 


sukla-paksbe || dasyamyruii 

s va-mukh-aj na (jna) pfea[d'’'' ] 
putra 


Magba-' - 


Dirgocbayi^ 


Hail! The 


Trandation. 
grandson of tbe 


Great King 


V i s b n n V a r d liana Avbo illiiiniiied all the 

4 

territories of tbe regions with bis banners of 
victorj^ acquired in the contest of many battles, 
and who adorned tbe family of tbe C li a 1 n k y a s, 
who are glorious ; who are of tbe lineage of 
Manavya, whicb is praised over the AYbole 
world; who are tbe descendants ofHuriti; 
who have been nourished by mothers who are 
the seven mothers of niankiud; who have acquir- 
ed tbe dignity ol' sovereignty through, tbe protec- 
tion of K a r 1 1 i k e y a ; who have had all kings 
made subject to them on tbe instant at the sight 
of tbe sign of tbe Boar, which they acquired 
through the favour of tbe holy N a r a y ana; 
who are of immovablestability liketbemountains; 
and who have bad tbe guilt of tbe Kali age 
removed by ablutions performed after celebrating 
horse- sacrifices, — the dear son of In dr a, the 
venerable one, who was equal in prowess to 
god) In dr a and was the dear younger 
brother of the Great King J a y a s i in h a Y a]- 
I a b h a, whose feet, which Avere as lotuses, 
were covered Avitli clusters of flowers Avbicb 
were tbe rays of tbe jewels set in the tiaras of 
*all kings (w/m hoived doioa before him)^ and 
wlio attained success in all things by practising 
profound meditation, — {vizf tbe Great King 

V i s h n u V a r d b an a, — whose two feet have 
honour done to them by the court of tbe lotuses 
which are tbe faces of tbe numerous kings who 
are bowed down by bis {possession of the) tbi*ee 
constituents of regal power; AA^bose fame ex- 
tends up to tbe circuit of tbe shores of the 
four oceans ; who practises being tbe refuge 
of all people in accordance Avitb tbe sacred 

writings composed by M a n n and others ; who, 

% 

’’ There may be two letters broken away here ; see note '1. 

^ Two or three letters are broken away here. 

® Sam'praj}ta['pt(JblL) j 1. GO, lit. ^elfectod, accomplished.* 

Bdya, appears to be some surname or class-naPie. 
Since it occurs in 11. 32, 47, and 50 affixed to the proper name 
Kesava, probably all the names to which it is affixed are 
proper names, — some of them being taken from names of 
villages. 

Muyy-arddJia ; a hybrid word, miiT/ya being Canarese, 
and ardha Sanskrit. Muyyu^ ‘ three*, is not given by Dr. 


son’s son of Nagasarmri and the 


Vinayakasya likhitain sasanam^idam || 

✓ 

like the Wielder of tbe discus, has bis body 
decorated with the marks of tbe statns of a 
universal emperor ; Avho is a zealous Avor- 
sbipper of Ma li e s AMAi* a ; and Avho meditates 
on the feet of bis mother and bis father, — thus 
issues bis commands to all people : — 

Be it known to all ! Tbe village uf 
R.eyui'u, in the midst of tli.e villages of 

P a s i n d i a.nd P a m r n n i/l n and iVl r a- 

• • • » 

n n m i and D e Pk o n t li a and R a v i n u y i:i , 
in the district of K a r m a r a s h t r a, has 
heen apportioned" by Us, for the sake ot 
strength and victory and freedom from sickness, 
(ill, th.c following manner). Twelve shares to 
K u II disarm a of the B li a r a d v a j a goira, 

the 

son of A g n i s a r in a. Ten shares to M a n- 
dasarma of the Bharadvaja goira, 
the son’s son of N u g a sar m u, and the 
son of S am k a r a s a r m a. Again, eight 
shares to K u m a r a s a r m a o f the B h a - 
r a d V a j a gotra, the son of N a g a s a r m il. 
Tivo shares to S a m k ar a s a r m a of the 
K a u n d i 1 y a g^ra. Two shai’es to K u m a r a- 
s a r m a of the K a u n d i 1 y a gUra. T wo shares 
to his younger brother, A g n i s a r m a. Pour 
shares to K a p p a s a r m ii of (the ho use of) A 1 a- 
h 0 y a‘° and of the K a n n d i 1 y a gotra, the -on 
of U a n d a s a r m a \\dio was the son of K a t- 

share to K a p p a- 

s a r ni a. Again, two shares to E e v a s a r m a. 
Attain, two shares to K a n d a s a r m a. Again, 

O’ 

half a share to K a n d a s a r m a. Three and a 
balf^^ shares to B a disarm a of {the hotose 


t i s a r m a. Again, one 




of) Koyilaboya and of the B b a r a- 
cl V u j a gotra. One share to P a 1 a s a r m a or 
{the house of) U t p i fc o r u b 6 y a and tbe 


K a n V a gotra . 0 ue share to K u n d i s a r m a 

Caldwell in his Gramimr of the DrO-viJim Langna/fes ; but 
it is one ot* the torms givcu by Mr. Kittol in his Notes coii- 
cerninri the Nuinerals of the anaod Drivvidio-ns {Tnd. 
Ant.j Vol. II., p. 24). Sanderson’s Bictiondry gives two 
word.s containing it, — }niiyy-e>'cid-cidij ‘ the carpenter-bee, 
which has six feet’, (or lit.j ‘ three twos of feet’) ; and 'inuyy- 
rr-mof/o., ‘ Shanmukha, the god of wav, who has_ six faces 
(or lit, ' three twos of faces’). On the analogy of these two 
words, mnyy-ardha may possibly mean ‘ three halves’, ^.e. 
‘ one and a half’ ; but it seems to me to be used in the 
sense of ‘ three and a half.* 
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of {the lioitse of) Kavilaboya and tlie 
G a 11 fc a m a gotra. Oxio share to P a d i s a r m a 
of {the house of) A 1 ah u b ii ab 6 ya and the 
K a s y a p a gotra. One shave to S a r v a s a v m a 
oiflic house of) C hin t h u vboya and tlieBha- 
V a d V a j a (jotra. One share to J e 1 1 i s a v- 
ma of {the house of) M u d n b a m b 6 y a and the 
K a 11 n d i 1 y a gutra^ the son of S a r y a s a v in a. 
Again, one shave to K n n cl i s a r in a. Again, 
one shave to S a ih k a v a s a v m a. Again, one 
shave to Saw as a nil a. Again, one shave 
to L 11 d d a s a r in a. One shave to K a 1 1 i s a v- 


• 4 


m a, the son of A 5 j a s a r m a who was the 
son of K a 1 1 i s a r m a. Again, tliree shai'es to 


the Kannclilya (joim. One sharoiolle- 
V a s a r m fi of (ilie house oj) Mudtlaniiir- 
b 6 y a and the K a s y a p a (jotra. Again, one 
s hare to R e v a Aa r m a. One share to K n m a- 
r a s a r m a of {the house of) B o p p i b u y a and 
the Tv a s y a p a jotra. Two shares to S a r v a- 


s a r m a of {the 





to 


and the IC a s y a p a gotra. One 
Iv n n disarm a of {the house of) V e g i m b 6 y a 

and the Iv a s y a p a jotra. One share to L n d- 
dasarma of {the house of) ICntmurboya 
and the B li a r a d y a j a One share to 


Iv n n d i s a r m a. of {th o house of) Iv o n d a- 
] i b 6 y a and tlie K a s y a p a gotra. One sliarc to 
V e n n i s a r m a of {the house of) ]\1 u 1 1 i n t b i- 
b 6 y a and the Iv a u u d i 1 y a gotra. Haifa share 
to B h a H i s a r m a of {the house of) Alahnn- 
nahoyaandthe Kaundilya jotra. One 
share to V in ay as arm a of {the house (f) 
Kesavaboy a and the B h a r a d v a j a gotra. 


S a r V a s a r m a. One share to Sam n d r a- 
sarnia, the son of D eyas arm a. Again, 
one share to Jettisarma. One share to 
A h j a s a r m A, the son of A n a n t a s a r m A. 

Three shares to R e v a s a r m A, the son of 
P A 1 a s a r m A. One sliare to V a s u s a r m A, 
the son of P u 1 o 1 u r b 6 y a. One share to 

A r u Y a s a r m A, the son of B e n b i d i b 6 y a. 

Again, one share to V e d as arm A. One share 

O ' 

to J a k k i s a V m ii of (the house of) P e n b i- 
diboya and the Kaunclilya gt'dra. One 
share to V e b a s a v ni a of (the house o/) K e s a- 
V a b 6 y a. Two shares to S a v v a s a r ni a of 

the B h A r a d y a j a gotra, the son of V i n A y a- share to V i n A y a s a r m a of {the house of) 

s a r ni A wh o was the son of A g n i s a r m A. K o s a y a b o y a. Again, one share to V i n A y a- 

Two shares to V a s u d e y a s a r m A of the sarma. One share to C h am n ndi s a r m a 

of (the house of) M a v a t a b 6 y a and tlio 

who was the "son of V e n n i s a r m A. Two K a u n d i 1 y a gufra. Again, one share to S i v a- 

s a V ni a. One share to 1) o n a s a r ni a of (the^ 


Again, one share to V i ii a y a s a v m a. One shave 
to J e 1 1 is a r m a . of (the house of) II a lii p n v- 
b 6 y a and the K a n n d i 1 y a gotra . One shave? 

to H e V a s a r m a of {the house of) P n 1 k o n t h a- 
b 6 y a and the K ii s y a p a gotra. One shave to 
P a V V a s a V m a of {the house of) P a n d i r i - 
b 0 y a and the B h a v a d v A j a gotra. One 


K a u n cl i 1 y a g'otra^ the son of N a n d i s a rm a 


shaves to N a g a s a r m A of the K a ii n cl i 1 y a 
qolra, the son of N a n d i s a r m A who ivas the 


of) 


son 


of V i n A y a s a V ni A. Two shaves to gotra. Again, one shave to Hevasavma of 

[the house of) R e k a d i b 6 y a. One share to 


i) 


d i b 6 y a and the Kaunclilya gotra. Again, 
one shave to B a disarm A. One share to 
G a b 6 1 a s a V m a of {the house of) D u d i b 6 y a 


K a u d a s a V m a of (the house of) M ii n i k o 1- 
b 6 y a and the B h a r a d v A j a gotra. One shave 
to V i V a s a V m a of (the house of) Che b n ni- 


a 2 * a s a r m a of {the house of) 


and the Kaundilya gotra. One share to R e- cl 0 1 b i b o y a and the K a s y a p a gotra. One 

V a s a v m a of {the house of) T o n cl a cl ii r b o y a share to N 
and the K a u s i k a gotra. Three and a half E d d o 3i cl i b 6 y a and the K a s y a p a gotra. 

shaves to Reyasavma of (the house of) One sliai'eto Na gas arm a ol {the house of) 

Chey 11 vboya and the Kaundilya gotra. Luttalurboya and the K a s y a p a gotra.. 

Two shares to A n an t a s a r m a of {the house One share to N a n d i s a r m a of {the house of) 

Chichchakiidiboya and the K a s y a p a 


of) M i r i b 6 y a and the K a s y a p a gotra. 


One share to D u g g a s a r m a of {the house of) gMra. One share to V e n n i s a v in a of (the 
Mndugonthaboya and the Bharacl- house of) S am a tib o y a. • Two shares to 


V a j a gotra. Four shares to P a 1 a s a r in a of 
(the house of) C li a n t h r u r b 6 y a and the 
E A s y a p a gotra. One share to Y e n n i- 
s ar m a of {t^e house of) Marataboya and 


and the B h a r a d t a j a gotra. 

Let future fayoiirites of kings treat {this 
grant), and cause it to be treated, with all 
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exemption {from taxation). Moreover, there 
are these verses for them : — There has not 
been, and there shall not be, any gift better 
than a gift of land; there has not been, and 
there shall not be, any sin worse than confiscat- 
ing such a gift! Land has been given by 
many, and has been continued in grant by 
many ; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefits of it 1 

This charter is the writing of V i nay aka, 

the son of D i r g h 6 c h a y i v e 1 a y i 1- 

k a 11 m a r a k u n cl i-E r a, from Oar own word 
of mouth {given) in the second year of Oar 
aagmeiiting- reign, in the month Ohaitra 


was forwarded by Mr. Porter. The ring con- 
necting the jilatcs had been cut before they 
came into my hands ; it is about tV' thick, and 
31" in diameter. The seal i.s circular, about 
li" in diameter, and, as in the preceding case, 
ha.s, — at tlie top, the moon-; in the centre, the 
motto Sn-VishamaskWii ; and at the bottom, a 


lotus. 


The language is Sanskrit. 


The cha- 


in the bright fortnight, under the M a g h a 
uakshati'cc,^^ on Wednesday. 

No. XLIII, 

This is another Eastern C h a 1 u k y a copper- 
plate grant, from the original plates, Avhich 


belong to bir Walter Elliot, and are marked 
as having been obtained from Mr. Porter. I 
‘have no information as to where they were 
found . 

The plates are about long by 2)/' broad. 
They are numbered ; and, contrary to the usual 
rule, the writing commences on the first side 
of the first plate. Two plates only are now 
forthcoming ; the rest of the grant has been lost, 
and seems to have been already missing when it 


racters are of the usual early Eastern Chain- 
kya typo. The Annsvdru is written above the 
line, — except in vcduikga, 1. 17, and smhvaUava, 
1. 20, where it is on the line from Avant of 
space in Avhich to insert it above the line. 

The genealogy commences with K 1 r 1 1 i aj- a r- 
m a I. It is another grant of V i s h n n v a r- 
d h a n a II., and is dated in the fifth year of his 
reign. Here, again, tlio date is not referred 
to the Saka era. But, the statement, that the 
grant Avas made on the occasioii of an eclipse 
of the sun, Avhich occurred on the day of the 
new-moon of the mouth P ha 1 gun a, enables 
us to determine that the date of it is probably 
Saka 581 (a.d. GaO-GO). The details of this 
calculation Avill be explained fully hereafter. 

This inscription gives the earliest instance 
that I have yet met Avithof the use of the epithet 
smn(ulhigata~jpaficha-~riiahdsa'bcla, and the only 
instance in which I have as yet found it applied 
to a pai’amouut sovereign. 


[^] Svasti' 

[ " ] PI firi t i - p u tr A ii A ni 


Transcrijrtlon. 
First plate ; first side. 


SrimatAih 


sakala-bhnvana-sari-istujaraAna-j\IAnavya-sag6trAnaih 


sapta-loka-mAt-i'ibhir=inmAtribhir=abhivarddhitAnAm'“ 


[“] kt‘j-Anugrah-avApta-kalyAna-parampara(rA)nAm 
[^] sAd-AsAdita-varAha-lABchhan-atmikTit-ABe.slia-hLiibhrItArii 


KArtti- 
bh agavan-N Ar Aya^ hia-pra- 
hhu- bhritam- iv=achala-sthi- 

kulam=a- 


_ m 

[^] tmam asvamcdh-avabkiitha--snriu-ripauita-Kali-malaiiarii Chalukyanaiii 

First 'plate ; second side, 

[°] ]ariikarslin6h(rislinoh) Srl-Klrttivarramauah pranaptu sakal-avanipati-makuta-tata-gliatita- 

Sri-Vishnuvarcldliana- 

maliarajasya 


['] inaui-mayuklia-|)^ibja-pi(piih)jaiii(ja)rifca-cliarana-yugalaj 


[®] napta 


sakti-traya-sa^^masadifc-aseslia-bLiVmaiulal-udliipateh 


[°] nurakta-prakriti-sampadita-sarvva-sampadali 


sva-o’Lin-a- 

D • 


Sri-Jayasi(sim)ba-ValIabba'Va(ma)barajasy- 


priya-blirutur=aiie^°ka-yuddlia-labdba-vijay-alaiiikrita-saidrasy=Ejidra-bliaUarakasya 

Second plate ; first side. 

priya-tanayah samadliigata-panclia-maliusabdah sakal-eudur=iva sakaladcal-udhi- 
slitbano Vi^^sbnur=iva Sri-nivasah srimrin^Visbnuvarddbana-mabarajah Gudrabrira- 


See notes 2 and 7. 

Here, and in amdvdsydydmj L 20, the mark on the 

upper line is probably, not the Anusvdra, but the final 
form of m. 

was first engraved, and then the stroke denoting 
the d was partially erased. 


In the same way, sd was engraved and coiTected into so-. 

This letter, 7id, was first omitted, and then inserted 
above the line, with a cros.s-marli; to indicate the omission. 

Between the -yi- and the shnu is a faint slia, where 
slinu was commenced and then partially erased through 
want of room because of the hole for the ring. 
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vishaye 


AnitaiikiT^r-asraye 


Pn.lli(? ddi, or cldi) vrida-ga’Amam^adliiA^asataU 


[^'^] sarvAAn=euam-a(ri)jiiapayati 


yatlij' 


[rU 


[^'"j NuviicliuWi-fcrivedasya 


Asana-pi:ira-va(va,)stha(sta)vyasya 

Ka(kri)sy;\(sya) pa-go trasya 


Taitfciriya-sa-bralimaeliririnah 
Second plate : second side. 


An A n ,s • J • 1 A 

veda-vcdamo’-etirui- 

O 


sa-parana-nyay-:aieka-dhai'’airaa-sastra^^-vidah 


agnislilum-adi-paniKlarika-pa- 


[^' ] ^Tyant-aneka-kratii-yasliuiih 

la 


D h ruY asarm aiaa ah 


[ *] Docliisarmiiiauali 

rioi • A A 

I J asmiii^grunao 


piatraya 


pantvaya 
adhi ta-voda-d\axy ay a 


veda-vedamga-vidali 

O • 


asmat-piiny-ribluyrirddha(ddlia)ye 


a(a)tmano 


r o 


20 


] me 


sariiuatsare 


PlicllgLUia-mase 

O • 


'Translallotu 



! The great-grandson of S r i-K i rt t i- 
V a r m ii who adorned the , family of the C h a- 
Inkyas, who are glorious; v-^ho are of the 
lineage of Man ary a, which is praised Over 
the whole world; wlio are tlio descendants 
of H a r i 1 1 ; Avho have been nourished by 
mothers who arc the seven mothers of man- 
kind ; wrho have attained an uninterrupted 
continuity of prosperity througli the laronr of 
K a r 1 1 i k e y a ; Avho have had all kings made 

d ' O 

their owm {fendabvies) by the sign of the 
Boar, which they accpiired through the favour 
of the holy N a r a y a n a ; wdio are of immova- 
ble stability like the mountains ; and wdio have 
had the guilt of the Kali age I'emovecl by 
ablutions performed after celebrating horse- 


sacr 


• /I 





the grandson of tlie Great King S r i- 


V i s h n u y a r d h a n a wdiose feet were made 

to appear of a reddish-yellow colour by the 
rays of the jewels ■which Avere set in the diadems 
of all the kings (who lowed doten Icfore Mm)^ 
the beloved sou of 1 n d r a, the venerable 
one, whose body was adorned wdth victory 
acquired in many battles, and who wnis the dear 
brother of the Great King Sri-Jayasiiii- 

t/ 

h a-V a 1 1 a b h a who acquired all the regions 

% 

of the earth by means of the three constituents of 


Dhr Li vasarmma 1 1 e 
vijixya-pahcha- 
suryya-gra[ha* ]na-ni tni- 

joower, and wdio achieved all prosperity through 

virtuons 


amaviisyayMin 


his subjects being devoted to Ids 


qua 



ijlOS 




(viz.) the glorious V’’ i s h n u v a r- 


d li a n a* the Great King, 


wlio has attained 


the five great sounds {of wnsiced i'}istr}nirenis) . 
and wdio possesses all accoinplishniouts, nnd 
wdio, like (the god) Vis li n n, dwells wdth the 
goddess of fortune, — issues his cornnumds to all 

wdio reside at the village of P a 1 1 i v a d a in llio 

• • • 

district of G u d r a h a r a and in the vicinitiy'*^^' 

4 

of (flic village (f) A r n't a u k u r : 

At this village, in the liftli year of Our 
victorious reign, in the montli P h a 1 g’ n n a, on 

O •' O • ' 

the day of tlie new-inoon, on account of an 
eclipse of the sun, [there hm heen f/erca.] to 
D h r u V a s a r m a, who has studied two Fed(:/.s’, 
the son’s son of D h r u v a s a r m a, wdio in- 
habited (the city o/) A s a n a p "u r a, and wdio wars 
of the K a s y a p a gdtra^ and wdio wm.s a follow- 
student of N u v n c li u 1 1 i, the knoiver of throe 
Vedas, in the school of the T a i 1 1 i r i y a s, and 
w ho knew^ the and the Veddngas and the 

epics and the Pnrunas and the Nydyi and the 
numerous sacred widtings, and who performed 
many sacrifices commencing with the Agnishto- 
niaand ending with i\ie Paundartha,—\daQ. son ‘of 

C/ » # ' 

D 6 c h i s a r m a, who knew the Vedas and tlie 
Veddkgas. - 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES: 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 

{Oontinned from 2^- 179.) 


No. XXL— The Old 

Maharaja Sivaji, the last king of Tanjor, 
died in October 1855. 

An eye-witness has recorded the stately and 
solemn spectacle of his funeral, w^heu, mag- 
nificently arrayed and loaded with the costliest 

The curve iu the vowel-stroke attached to the h is in- 
tended to make it equivalent to a repetition of the stroke 
itself, and thus to give the long form of the vowel. 

Stroj was first engraved and then altered into stra by 
partial erasure of the stmke denoting the d. In all such 


Tanjor Annotcry. 

« 

jewels, his body, placed in an ivory palanquin. 

m 

was borne by night through the torchlit 
streets of his royal city amid the wail of vast 
multitudes lamenting the last of their ruling 
race. The change of death, it was said, cast an 

case.^, where the correction is made by paring down the 
. copper on each side of the wrong stroke or strokes, the 
facsimile will, and can only, show the mistake of the en- 
graver, and not his method of correcting -it. 

Asraya. 
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air of power and majesty over tlic old king s 
features, so that he almost seemed to acknow- 
ledge the salutations of the crowds as he passed 
in state for the last time through the embattled 
gateway of those wide-circling ramparts round 
which so many famous commaiidei’S and the 
armies of so many races have met in fight. 
There, on the bauk of the sacred river, without 
the walls, a huge pile of sandalwood Avas laid, 
and Avith great Aveeping the royal robes Avere 
taken off one by one, and the body, Avrapped in 
a simple muslin garment, j^laced upon the pile, 
and heaped over Avith the fragrant fuel. The 
nearest descendant, a boy of tAvc4ve, AA^as 
carried thrice round the pile, and at the last 
circuit a pot of AA^ater AA^as dashed to pieces on 
the ground, emblematic of the life of man. The 
boy then lit the pile, and the loud long-sustained 

4 

lament of a nation filled the air as the flames rose. 

With this king the raj became extinct, but 
eveutnally all the personal and lauded property, 
the palace, treasury, jewels, &c,, wei'e made OAmr 
by Government to the chief Ram, — everything 
in the palace, except the contents of the old 
armoury, which, as useless to the family, the 
Government decided to remove and disperse. 
The need of preparation for AA^ar and all its 
pomp and circumstance had long since disap- 
peared from Taujor, and the ‘armoury’ con- 
sisted of great heaps of old Aveapons of all con- 
ceivable descriptions, lying piled upon the floor 
of the Siingita ilaJidl “ ‘music-hall,’ a large 
detached building \Adtliin the precincts of the 
palace, entered by a low massive antique portico. 
The floor of the interior w^as suulven, much 
resembling a huge SAvimming-bath, and n 
covered gallery ran roun d the Avail aboAm, 
Avhence, it aauas said, the ladies of the court in 
old days used to look do^Am upon games, Avrest- 
ling-matclies and the like. But the bottom had 
long been occupied by many tons of rusty arms 
and Aveapons, in confused heaps, coated aiid 
caked together Avith thick rust. Hundreds of 
swords, straight, curved, and ripple-edged, 
many beautifully damascened and inlaid wuth 
hunting or battle scenes in gold ; many broad 
blades AAdth long inscriptions in Marafbi or 
Kanarese characters, and some so finely tem- 
pered as to bend and quiver like Avlialebone. 
There Avere long gauntlet-hilts, brass or steel, 
in endless devices, hilts inlaid with gold, andhilfcs 
and o'uards of the most tasteful and elaborate 


steel- work. There were iong-bladed swords 
and executioners’ svrords, two-banded, thick- 
backed, and immensely heavy. Baggers, knives, 
and poniards by scores, of all imaginable 
'"nd almost unimaginable shapes, double- and 


a 


triple-bladed-; some with pistols or spring-blades 
concealed in their handles, and the hilts of 
many of the Iciiltars of tlie most beautiful and 
elaborate pierced steel-AVork, in endless devices, 
rivalling the best medieval European metal- 
Avorlc. There was a profusion of long narrow 
thin-bladcd knives, mostly Avith bone or ivory 
handles Amry prettily carved, ending in parrot- 
heads and the like, or the whole handle farming 
a bird or monster, Avith legs and wings pressed 
close to the body, all exquisitely carved. The 
use of these seemed problematical : some said 
they AAmi'C used to cut fruit, others that they had 
been poisoned and stuck about the roofs and 
Avails of the Avomen’s quarters, to serve the 
purpose of spikes or broken glass ! 

Eventually the Avhole array was rernoA^ed to 
Trichinapalli and deposited in the arsenal tliere, 
and after a committee of officers had sat upon 
the multifarious collection, and solemnly reported 
the ancient arms unfit for use in modern \varfare, 
the GrOAmrmnent, after selecting the best for the 
Museum, ordci^ed the residue to be broken up 
and sold as old iron. This was in 1808. Being 
on the spot at the time, I was able to inspect 
and purchase a quantity of the Aveapons. A 


curious point about them wms the extraordinary 
number of old European blades, often graven 
Avith letters and symbols of Christian meanmg, 
attached to hilts and handles most distinctively 
Hindu, adorned Avith figures of gods and idola- 
trous emblems. There aauxs an extraordinary 
number of lono' straight cut-and-tlirust blades 

O O 

termed Phirangts, which Mr. Sinclair, in his 
interesting list of Dakhani Aveapons (lucl. 
Ant, vol. 11. p. 216) says means ‘the Portu- 
gnese,’ and Averc “either imported from Europe 
by the Portuguese, or else made in imitation of 
sucli imported swords.” Mr. Sinclair adds that 
both Grant Duff and Meadows Taylor have 
mentioned that the importation Avas consider- 
able, and that Raja SivAji’s favourite sword 
Bliavdm was a Genoa blade. This sword is 
figured in the Htstonj of the Malirattas, and is 
said to be still preserved as a sacred relic in the 
Sritrira family. It is curious to note how ancient 
and wide-spread the custom of giving names 
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to favourite s-vvords has been; there was the rim, from whose backs small blades project on. 

Prophet’s sword Zualfakir, the Cid’s Darin- each side at right angles to the central blade, 

dana, King Arthur’s brand Bscalibur,” the which bears this inscription on both sides : 

Dwarf-sword Tirfing of Scandinavian Sagas, and xx INTI DOMINI xx 

many another celebrated in the annals of chi- (See ¥icj. 6 in the first of the accompanying 
valry. The Tanjor armoury strongly confirmed plates.) Another fantastic dagger has three long 
the statements of the great importation of 'narrow blades pai’allel to one another, the 
European blades ; it contained hundreds, whole middle one longest, and on it are the letters 

or in pieces. Two phirangh in my possession E D R O. A huttar {Figs. 3, 8) with a handle 

have double-channelled blades, one set in a throughout of beautiful workmanship, the open- 

beautiful hilt of copper inlaid all over with work sides an arrangement of grifiins, phce- 

ornamentation in gold, including four figures of nixes, and clustered fishes, and the hold-fasts 

gTifB.us and ten of gods, the blade bearing on one of the blade each four fancifully grouped par- 

side this inscription, repeated in each groove, rots, beans on one side the blade, wdiich is broad 

X CKNEO SOE NVS X . 

and on the other side the letters 

O E N h$ c r 

also twice repeated. The blade of the other 


and three- channelled, the letter’s S. M. V. N., 
and on the other C. V- M,, with a human 
face in a crescent further up. A second huUar 

{Fig* 5)^ has the handle of fine pierced steel- 

phiraiirn set in a hilt covered with tasteful gold _ i t i i- 

^ , work covered with a guard representing 

foliage-work, spread also over hold-fasts pro- •, ..i i i i i i i. j. 

® ^ ^ cobra with expanded hood between two ram- 

longed four inches up the blade, 'bears these t -xc xi i n i i m -x 

” . ^ . . pant grimns ; the long narrow blade exhibits a 


symbols and letters in one line on each side 


* * K NOVA 


E 


K % * 


single deep groove, in which on one side are 

,, the letters, lOHANlS ^ VLL, and 

inese, as well as scores 01 others, were evidently xi n p /» * t x- x i jj t 

. . PI on the other tour or hvo indistinct letters and 

European blades, and the signification of the 
letters may probably be obvious to antiquaries 
conversant with old weapons. And besides 
these there w’ere multitudes of hiittars with 


then A L I V N* A third, with a handsome 
well-wrought steel hilt, after the thick layer 
of rust that coated it had been removed, dis- 
closed, to my surprise, in two deep channels on 


handles of very exquisite pierced steel-work, in i • n xt 1 1 i xi n i 

^ ^ . . . each side the blade, the well-known name 

which ivere set blades evidently formed of pieces 
of European swords bearing various inscriptions. 

I have seen no medieval or modern steel-work 

surpassing these Hindu hilts in excellence of swordsmith of three centuries ago in such an 

O 

workmauship, artistic ingeauity, and tasteful- association, but Sir Walter Elliot lias informed 
ness of design and ornament. The fancy shown xne that when a notorious freebooter was captured 


ANDREA 
FERARA (sic). 

It seemed strange to meet the famous Italian 


is eudless, and the execution minute and ad- 
mirable. The sides of the handles, the cross- 
bars between for grasping, the tops of the 
handles, and the hold-fasts running from them 


in the Southern Maratha Country many years 
since, his sword was found to be an “ Andrea 
Ferrara.” So widely have these old European 
blades been spread over India ; whether fre- 


up the blades, are all wrought in steel, generally quently found in Bengal and the North-West 

pierced, and hardly any tAVo designs the same. I clo not know ; but in the extensive collections 

All the mass of Aveapons Avheii taken from the of Eastern Aveapons in the India, South Keusing- 

armoury Avere thickly caked over with imst, ton, and Bethnal Green Museums there are very 

and too many lamentably corroded and destroy- few — less than a dozen — blades that appear un- 

ed. It Avas only after great and persevering mistakably European, Avhereas in tlie Tanjor 

labour that the incrustations, perhaps of ceu- armoury they Avere numbered by scores ; per- 

turies, Avere more or less successfully removed, haps they had been collected there for a long 

and the designs and inscriptions disclosed. period. One noticeable feature AAms the im- 

One hnttar of fantastic design noAv by me has inense number and variety of arroAA^s and arrow- 


the grasp covered by a shield-shaped guard of 
pierced steel, bearing a griffin on each outer 


heads ; the former, as usual, of reeds, AAuth bone 
or ivory nocks and spike-heads of all possible 


^1,1, are tlie side and front of one Landle ; and 2, 2, and 4, 4, on tke plate represent two others. 


hi.diai\ Jlritiq^tjCLry. Vol. VIl. 
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shapes, short and lengthened, rounded, three- or 
four-sided, channelled, or bulging in the centre ; 
many were barbed, and many flat-tipped or end- 
ing in small globes, — peihaps for killing birds 
without breaking the skin ; and there were some 
headed with hollow brass balls perforated with 
three or four holes, which were said to be filled 
with some inflammable composition and shot 
burning on to roofs and into houses. (See No. lo, 
on the accompanying plate of Old Hindu Arrow- 
Heads.) Under the head each arrow was elabo- 
i-ately gilt and painted for six inches down the 
stem, and also for the same length above the nock, 
and each bore above the feathers an inscription 
of two lines in Marathi characters, in gold. 

But besides the arrows there were extraoi"*- 
dinary quantities of detached heads embedded 
in the mud of the floor, apparently of more 
antique types and still more fantastic forms, 
some not a little elegant : for example, — No. 4 
on the same plate, — two pai’oquets joined beak 
to beak and breast to breast, their tails meeting 
in the point ; No. 12, a flat blade with both edges 
rippled; No. 10, a double prong with barbed 
points; Nos. 3, 6, 6, 9, and 16, — several heads 
broad and tapering to a point, with curious open- 
work centres, sometimes all the centre open, the 
head indeed being merely a steel rim drawn to a 
point ; these open-work heads -were declared to be 
peculiarly dangerous, the flesh closing into them, 
and rendeiung extrication very painful, b'ome 
long spike-heads (Nos. 8, 14, and 15) were 
grooved on the sides or roughened under the 
point, for the purpose, it w^as said, of carrying 
glutinous poison. There were also crescent- 
heads (Nos. 1 and 7), a very antique form, 
used in the Homan circus-games ; wnth such an 
arrow Anantaguna-Pandion, the king of Madura, 
is said to have destroyed an Asura sent in the 
form of a striped serpent by the Samunals or 
Jains to devour the inhabitants of Madura. Some 
small elegant heads inlaid in gold (No. 11), with 
an elephant and monograms, appeared intended 
for royal use. A considerable number of the 
large heavy arrow-heads used by native hunts- 
men was also found, some four or sixincbes long 
and more than an inch wide. Several were iden- 
tical in form wdth arrow-heads brought hy 
Commander Cameron from the interior of Africa ; 
a barb with only one tang is common to both 
continents, and so is the crescent shape. 

The demand for blades of European make 


formeidy existing in India seems rather strange 
when it is remembered how skilful Indian smiths 
w^ere, and how famous Indian steel has been from 
remote antiquity. The Avorkmanship of the 
native hilts can scarcely be surpassed, and it 
might be supposed that the smiths who made 
them could also have forged blades as good as 
those of European origin Avhich they actually 
bear; moreover, the districts of Salem, Koim- 
batur, and North Arkat, in which the best Indian 
steel has been manufactured from time im- 
memorial, are almost contiguous to Tanjor, 
where so great a collection of European wea- 
pons had been assembled, and the name of 
Arnnachellam of Salem has been known all 
over India for the last fifty years ; the sliilcdr- 
knives and spear-heads made by him could not 
he excelled, hardly equalled, in temper and 
finish by any English smith, and the same 
might be said of him in all iron and steel work 

Avrought by hand. It is in this region that the 

✓ 

famous f err urn Indtcnm Avas j)robably produced, 
a hundred talents of which Avas held a fittiner 
present to Alexander the Great : for, though the 
noAV well-known fusing and smelting process is 
said to be practised all over India, it is in these 
southern districts that the ore is richest and 

4 

most magnetic, and hence the much-prized 
grey-steel ingots, whose pi^oduction was so long 
a puzzle to the scientific, Avere exported far and 
wide to Damascus and Europe. There are 
many casual allusions A\diich show how highly 
Indian steel AA^as estimated in antiquity ; for 
example, Clemens Alexandrinns, discoursing of 
luxury, observes, One can cut meat Avithout 
Indian iron.” xAnd Avben, in venturing some 
remarks (Ind, Ant. vol. V. p. 239) upon 
the occurrence of Roman coins in the neighbour- 
hood of aqna-marina mines in Koimbatur, and 
observing that I knew of nothing they were 
likely to have been used in purchasing except 
the gems, I might have added the steel so 
abundant and excellent both there and in the 
bordering district, Salem. When at the end of the 
past century some pieces of Indian steel were 
sent to the Royal Society, none could conjecture 
the method of their preparation, and it remained 
long unknown ; even now somewhat of the more 
delicate manipulation is a seci^et amongst the 
native smiths, but the general method is under- 
stood, and may be read, well described, in Ure’s 
Dictionary of Arts and. Mannfachires, art. ‘ Steel,' 
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and else^vliere. Nothing can be more simple 
and primitive than the native process, ^vhich, 
albeit involving a recondite chemical appli- 
cation, is probably the same now as in the 
days of Alexandei’ the Great. The ore used 
is the magnetic oxide of iron, which, though 
sometimes forming small hills, is generally dug- 
out from various deptlis. Occasionally it forms 
regular octahedrons yielding 72 per cent, of 
iron. The furnace is formed of clay, four or five 


the forging is said to depend on the due a pjdi- 
cation and 23roportion of the Asclepias loaves. 
This plant grows, doch-hko, in profusion over 
the plains and w'aste ground of ilic dry contraJ 
districts of Madras. In Malabar and on tlio 
rainy western coast it is hardly ever scon, and 
there, though the laterite soil is richly clurrgod 
with iron and extensively smelted, the j\Iala,bar 
smiths cannot produce the stool, — they ]ax*k 
the secret of the mysterious leaf. The Ascle- 


palaee, and that delect is its cxcoodi ng brittle- 


feet high, cone-shaped, with a hearth at the hot- pias plant throughout its stem and broad 1)1 iio- 

tom, round, and about twenty inches in diameter, green leaves is filled Avith a milky juioo, and its. 

the mouth at the top lialf that breadth. A pipe eifect on metal depends on a recorulite chemical 

is inserted at the bottom of the cone, the outer cause, very far from obvious ; and it is dillioiiltto 

end of which is connected Avith a pair of bottle- imagine how it could luum been disian'orcal in 

shaped skiu-helloAVs. A layer of cliarcoal is an unscientific age and country: its use and 

placed at the bottom of the funiacc and lit, on application Avere probably liit upon by aci-itlcnt, 

that a layer of ore, and this is repeated till like the making of glass and the Tyrian dye. 

there are seA'cii layers of charcoal and as many of But the Indian steel has one delect wliiehe 
ore. Two men then work the bellows for two goes far to explain tlie rarity of its a[)i)oaranco., 

Iiours, when all the ore fuses, and the metal and tlie profusion of European steel, in gi’eat 

runs together in a mass. It costs less than a armouries of old date, like that in tlio Taiijoi' 

rupee to construct a furnace, raid about thirty 

rupees’ worth of iron can he made in it in a ness. Worked up in the Euro[)e:Lii stylo ii: 

year. But a further process is necessaiy to would break like glass. Honco, doubtloss, the 

convert the iron iuto the famous steel, and that preference shown for the tougher and more 

process hardly yet seems thoronglily understood ; enduring European blades. Moreover, the a ncient 

its success probably depends upon a manual Indian smiths seem to have had a difiicnlly in 

instinctive dexterity handed down from genera- hitting on a medium between this highly vefined 

tions. The iron cake is again fused, and some brittle steel and a too-soft metal. In aaicituit 

uncharred wood and green leaves of the Ascle- sculptui'es, as at Srirahgam, near Trichinapalli, 

l)ias gigantca are enclosed Avitli it in the cru- 
cible. The fusing takes tAventy-four hours, and 
on breaking the crucible the steel is found in a peculiar shape ; the handles, not so broad as iit 

sort of button, the surface radiated as though later /*:»#. rrs, are ooA'crcd Avith a long narrow 

crystallized.' It has increased in Aveight, is guard, and the blades, 2^ inches broad at liottom, 

extremely hard, of compact texture, and brilliant taper veiy gradually to a point tlirough a length 

Avhite colour at the fracture, and requires to be of 1 8 inches, more than three-fourths orAvliich if 


( 


life-sized figures of armed men arc olteii ) 


*e])ro- 


scnfccd bearing- Imtlars or long daggei’s of a. 

O C3 OO 


annealed three or four times, and exposed to a deeply channelled on both sides Avith. six con- 
red heat for twelve or sixteen hours. 


verging grooves. There Avcrc many of these in 


This is the far-famed W'ootz,’ or Indian the Taujor armoury, ji^rfectly cori’esponding 

steel, whence were forged those Damascus blades Avith those sculptured in the old temples, a,nd all 

that would shear asunder fine muslin Avebs float- 
ing in the air, and sever sheets of paper drifted fault noted by Tacitus and Cinsarin the weapons 

against them on running water. The success of of the ancient Gauls and Germans. 


Avere so soft as to be easily bent, — recalling the 


MISCELLANEA. 


HIWAE THSAEG’S ACCOUNT OF 

HAESHAVAEDHANA. 

The reigning king is of the Fcl-slie (Vaisya) 
caste : is surnamed Ho-li-slia-fad'an-nct (Ha r s h a- 


vardhana);^ he rules over and holds the 
Avhole country. They reckon three kings in 
two generations. His father’s surname was 
Po-lo ‘ hie - lo ~fa - fan - na ( P r a b b a k a r a v a i’- 


^ lu Chinese Ei-tsenrj, ‘ mcreasei- of joy.* See note 9 below. 
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d h a u a);^ his elder brother was called Ilo-lo-slic-Ja' 
fan^na (E a j y a v a r d li a u a). JVcinr}'-tse}fr/''^ as- 
cended the throne as eldest son, and ruled in a 
virtuous way. At that time She-sliaiuj-lda (Sa- 
s a a k a)9 king of the realm ot‘ Kle-Io-na-su-fa-la-na 
(Kar nas ii varna)^in Eastern India, said daily to 
his ministers ; “When there is a wise king in the 
neighbourhood it is dangerous for the state.'* Upon 
that he treacherously invited him to a meeting and 
killed him (llajyavardhana).“ The irdialntants (of 
Kanyakuljja) having lost their prince, the state 
i jocanio a prey to disorder. Then a minister named 
Po-ni (Bhani)/ who enjoyed much authority, 
spok : thus to his colleagues : “The fate of the king- 
dom should be decided to-day. The (eldest) son ot 
our fi rst king is dead ; the brother of that ]n‘inc.e is 
l)enevolout and humane, and Heaven has endowed 
him with hlial piety and reverence. From tlie 
impulse of his heart he will revere las parents and 
have coufidcuce in his subjects. I desire to ^ee him 
inherit the throne. Wliat think you of it P Let 


each speak his own opinion. 

As all admired his virtues, no one had a diffei'enb 
opinion. Then the ministers and magistrates be- 
sought him to ascend the throne : “ prince,” 


said they, “ condescend to listen to us. Our first 
king had accumulated merits and amassed virtues, 
and he reigned with glory. AVhen JVaurj-tseiif^ 
(Eajyavardhana) succeeded him, wc thought tliab 
he would continue to the end of his career. But by 
the incapacitj^ of his ministers he has gone and 
fallen under the sword of his enemy j that has been 
a great disgrace to the realm. It is we who are to 

O O 

blame. The opinion of the public is manifested in 
the songs of the people, and all the world sincerely 
submits to your resplendent talents. Eule, then, 
gloriously over the country. If you can avenge 
tdio injuries of your family, wipe out the disgrace 
of the state, and render illustrious the heritage of 


- In Chinese Tso-lovan^j-taenff, Le. ‘ the iiicroase of that 
which makes light.’ In place of Fo-lo, Fo-lo-i/o (Prabha) 
is rociuired. He is also called P r a t a p a s i 1 a by Btina, — 
see note 0. 

The Cliiuese translation of Eiljyavardhana, -i.r,, ‘ increase 
of the king.’ 

^ 

^ In Chinese Yne'i, ^moon.^ This is Sasrudea Narendra- 
gupta of BTina’s Hiirshachurita. 

^ Ju/i-eu?, ‘ golden-eared’ or Slaving gold in the ears.’ 
The town of Eaugmnatti, 12 miles south of Murshidahad, 
stands on the site of an old city called Kurusona-ka-gadb, 
supposed to be a Bengali cori’uption of the name in the text : 
Jour, As. 6oc. Beoiij. vol. XXII. (lSo3) pp. 2ol, 282; Jour. 
R.As.Soc. (N. S.) vol. VI. p. 218. 

° From tlie incomplete .Z-/ai's/tec/>ain*t«. of B ana, a poet 
who seems to ha.ve lived at the court of Harshavtirdhaua, 
we learn that Pushpabhuti, a native of the country 

of Srikantba, in wiiich was the town of Sthan- 

V is vara, that is, Thanesar, was the ancestor ofPrata- 
p a s i 1 a or P r a b h h k a r a v a r d h a n a, king of Kanauj, 
who is said to have subdued the Himas, with Sindhti, 
Guijara, Lata, and Malava. He married Yaso v ati, and 
“ his family consisted of three children : two sons, R a. j ya- 

V a r d h a u a and H a r s h a,” and a daughter, M a h a d e v i 


3 ^ouv father: what merit will bo comparable to 

i r-n to iron rl 


your.s r We supplicate you, do nob spurn our 
wishes.” 

111 all times,” replied the royal prince, the 
inheritance of a kingdom has been a heavy load. 
Before mounting a throne one ought to consider 
maturely. For myself, in truth, I have only mode- 
rate ability ; Init now, that my father and my 
brother are no more, Jf I decline the inheritance 
of the crown, shall I thereby do any good to the 
people ? It is right that I should obey public 
opinion, and forget my weakness and incapacity. 
Now, on the banks of the Ganges there is a statue 


of Kiiuin-tseii-is'ai-pn-sa (A v a 1 d k i t c s v a r a 

B 6 d h i s a 1 1 V a) As it works many miracles, 
I wisli to go and pray to it,*’ lie went at once to 
the statue, fasted, and made fervent prayers. The 
Bodhisattva, touched by his heartfelt siuecrity, ap- 
pcai’ed to liim in person and asked thus : “ What 
do you ask for with sucli pressing importunity 
“ I have done nothing but accumulate evils,” re- 
plied the royal prince ; “'I have lost my father, 
who was good and affectionate, and ray elder 
brother, a pattern of gentleness and kindness, has 
been shamefulljr massacred. Their death has 
been to me a double affliction. I perceive that I 
have bub little ability ; however, the inhabitants 
of tl'ic state wish to raise mo to honours, and 
require that I should succeed to the throne, to 
render famous the heritage of my father. But, as 
iny mind is dull and devoid of knowledge, I ven- 
ture to ask your holy opinion.** 

The Pit-sa (Bodhisattva) said to him : “ In your 
previous life you dwelt in a forest : you were the 
Blnkshn of a hermitage, and you discharged your 
duties with indefatigable zeal. By the effect oftliatj 
virtuous conduct you have Ijecome the son of this 
king. The king of the state oi I^ia-eiil (Karna- 
suvarna) having destrojmd the lavr of Buddha, 


or E :!■ j y a s r i. To B h a n d i, a sulijcct of high nuik, 
Eajyavardhaua and Harshava.rdhaiia wore entrusted tVn* 
their education. Eajyaih'i ^va3 married at Kaiiyal^ulya to 
CTrahavarmn, the son of AvautivarmA, of the Maukhara 
family; but on the day of PrabhAkaravardhaua’s death 
Graltavarma ■wa,g niassiicrcd by the king of iM Ala v a, and 
EAjyairi carried off. E A j y a v a r dh a n a, taking B h a n d i 
with him, and an anny of ten thousand hoi’cu*, followed tliO 
king of MAlava and slow him ; but lie himself was defeated 

and killed by S a s A n k a X a r o n d r a g u p t a, Idng of 
G an d a or Bengal, and succeeded by his younger brother 
li a r s h a, whom his olficors urged to avenge his brt.ither’s 
d'-ath. But the Hindu epic breaks otf on tlie recovery of 
EAjyah'i among the Vindbya mountains. — See Hall’s VO.so- 
■rcoGHd, pp. 5i, o2 ; Jour, Bo. Br. R. As. Sue. vol. X. 
pp. oS-do. 

' Bhandin — according to BAna. 

The PadmapAniof XepAleso !M\dhology, and Kwan-liu 
of the Chinese. Conf. Bnrnouf, IntruJA Vlii.'it.dii Bouddk. 
2me ed. pp. Ibl, 121, 19(3-20o, 212 ; Yussilief, Le Bo-ud. pp. 
125, 175, 178, 186, 107 ; Jour. Tl. As. Soc. (N. S.) vol. [I. 
pp. 13Cilf. 4181f. ; Hodg.sou’3 Ilhist. pp. 68, 78, 135, or re- 
print, pt. i. ]:ip.47,5d, 95: Laidlay’s pp. 115-117 ; 

Beal’s Buddhist Pibvrnns, pp. 60, 107 ; Journal of Fhilo. 
logy, vol. VI. (1S7G) pp. 222-231. 
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it is right that you should succeed to the crovni, to 
restore the splendour of the kingdom. If you fill 
3 our heart ■with aflection and compassion, if 3^0111' 
mind S3anpafchize with distress, before long jmu will 
rule over the five Indies. If you "wish to prolong 
the duration of 3mur djmasty, it will be necessaiy 
to follow my instructions. Through iny secret 
]:u’otection I will obtain for you distinguished 
lionour, and no neighbouring king will be able to 
resist you. But do not ascend the Slulidsana 
(throne), nor take tlie title of M ah a r a j a.” 

Having received these instructions he returned. 
He then accepted the inheritance of ro3’'alty, called 
himscli by the name of prince royal (Kunia- 
raraja), and took the title of Ski-Jo-’o-fie-to 
i 1 a d i t y a).^ Thereupon he gave the following 
orders to all his subjects Tlic death of my 
l)vothcr is not 3’et punished, and the n cighbonr- 
ing states are not obedieiit to my laws ; I do 
not know when I shall be able to eat in peace. 
Let all you magistrates unite your hearts and 

A ^ 


anus. 


Immediately lie collected all the troops of the 
kingdom, and caused the soldiers to be exercised. 
He had an army of five thousand elephants ; the 
cavalry numbered twenty thousand horse; and 
the intantry fifty thousand men. He marched 
from "west to east to punish the insubordinate 
kings. The elephants did not put oil their 
liousings, nor the men their cuirasses. Fin all}', 
in tlie middle of the sixth year, ho made himself 
master of the five Indies. After increasing his 
dominions, he still further added to his army; the 
elephant corps was raised to sixty thousand, and 
the cavalry to a hundred thousand. At the end 
of thirt}' years tlie war ceased, and, by his wise 
ndniiiiistration, he spread union and peace every- 
where. He applied himself to economy, cultivated 
virtue, and practised doing good at the risk of 
neglecting food and sleep. He forbade through- 
out the five Indies the use of meat, adding that if 
any one slew a living being he should be con- 
demned to death without hope of pardon. Near the 
banks of the Ganges he caused to be raised many 
thousands of Stupas that were each a hundi^ed feet 
high. In the cities, large and small, of the five 
Indies, in the villages, in public places, and at the 
crossing of roads, he caused almshouses^® to be 
built, where are placed food and drink jind medicines 
to be given in charity to travellers, the poor, and 

lu Cliiuese KmS, 'sun of moral conduct.’ HaU 
remarlis that he has not found this title in Bdinx’s Harsha- 
djarita, and ciue.stious its accuracy, hecauso'the titles of 
K s h a t r i y a s only end in dditya, whilst Hiwan Tlisaiw 
informs us that Harsha was a V a i s y a— Fdsar. pp. 5*5, 54. 

Bat in Reinaud’s Memoirs sur VInde the first sentence of 
this extract is translated thus “ The actual king is of the 
T aisya caste ; the {Ixte) king bore the honorific title of 
Harsha-Yardhana increaser of joy) ; he reigned over 
tha.t country.” As Hiwau Thsaug wrote after hH^return to 


the indigent. These benevolent distributions never 
cease. Wherever the Saint (Buddlm) had left the 
mark of his feet, he erected Kia-koi ( S a n g fi d, y fi.. 

' O 

m a s). Every five years he convokes an assembly 
called Wii-cJie-ta-Jioe‘i (the great assembly of Deliv- 
erance— Moksha maha parisliad).. He empties tlie 
treasury and state stores to do good to^cverybody ; 
he only reserves the arms, which ai'c not suitable 
to give in alms. Evev}^ year he collects the Ska- 
men (Sramanas) of the various kingdoms. On tlic 
third and seventh day he makes the four oflbrings. 
lie decorates ricldy the Chair of the Law, and 
causes seats of exposition^ to be ariunged in great 
numbers. He orders the monks to arnuc too;ethci\ 
and judges of their force or ^veakness. Pic rewards 
the good and punishes the evii, degrades tlic igno- 
rant and promotes men of ahiiity. If luiy one 
faithfuiiy observes tiie rules of discipline, if lie is 
distinguished by the purity of his morals, tlie king- 
makes him ascend the SMhdsaiia (lion’s scat — on 
liis tin-one'), and himself receives from ins lips the 
precept of the law. If any one, however, who leads 
a pure and irreproachaljlc life be deficient in know- 
ledge and learning, he is pleased to give him 
proofs of his esteem and regard. 

If a man forget the rules and discipline, and 
allow his vices to appear in open day, tlie jirincc 
expels him from his kingdom, and wishes to sec or 
hear no more of him. When the petty kings of the 
neighbouring states, their ministers and their 
principal officers, unwearicdly practise good, and 
strive after virtue witli unabated zeal, he talces tlicm 
by the hand, makes them sit on Ins throne, and 
calls them his ‘ good friends.’ As for tliose wiio 
pursue a different course he scorns to speak to tliem 
face to tiice. If ho require to consult any one about 
a matter, be puts liimsolf in connection witli him 
by moans of a continual exchange of couriers. 
Often he himself visits his dominions, and exa- 
mines tlie manners of the inhabitants. Pie lias no 
fixed residence ; wherever he stops, he causes a 
cottage to be constructed and there stays, Only 
in the three months of the rainy season (Varshas) 
he suspended his excursions. Daily at his travel- 
ling abode Ire caused choice victuals to be prepared 
to support men of different creeds, namely, a 

thousand monks and live hundred Brahmans. Pie 

% 

divided the day into three parts : in the first he 
was engaged with public afi'airs and the govern- 
ment ; the second he devoted to meritorious deeds, 

China in A.D. 64b, when Harsha was dea.d ami a usui'per had 
seized on thfe government, this very slight alteration in the. 
translation removes all clifiicnlty. 

In Chinese, 7 'kwrj.lni—‘ imve voomsf Punyasalas. 

We may here understand the seat ol the president 
charged to expound the Law (or teaching), and the seats 
of the clergy who should assist or take part in the exposition 
of the texts. In Chinese these are i-veu, ‘the mats of 
sense’ {vidgo justice). 
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and cultivated goodness -with unremitting fervour : (the great Thangs) is that of the ruling dynasty. 


the entire day is not sufficient for him. 

At the beginning (Hiwau Thsang) having re- 
ceived an invitation from the king Kew-mo-lo 
(K u in a r a), he replied, ^ I go from the kingdom 
of 2Io~hie-fo (M a g a d h a) to the kingdom of Kiu' 
mo-Vmpo (K a m a r h p a).’ 

At that time the king Klai-ji (Siladibya) was 
visitino- his states. As he was in the kingdom of 

O O 

Kie-chii~u-ki-lo^‘^ (I\ a j ii g h i r a), he gave this order 
to the king Kew-mo4o (Kumara) : “ Come with 
the foreign monk from the convent of Nolan-fo 
(N a 1 a n d a) and see me at once.’’ 

The above (mo/ii’) in company with Keiv-mO’lo{Kvi- 
mara), proceeded to the king. After refreshing him- 
self fromhis fatigue, the \zmgKicu-ji (Siladit}^) said 
to him : “ From what kingdom do come ; what 
do you seek for ?” — '' I come,” answered the travel- 
ler, ‘'from the kingdom of the great Thanr/, and 
askyour permission to inquire after thelaw of Bud- 
dha,” — “ In what country is the kingdom of the 
great Thang asked the king ; “ how far is it from 
this?” — “It is situated,” replied he, “to the 
north-east from this country, and is distant many 
tens of thousands of Uq. It is the country which 
the Indians call Mo-ho-china (M a h a c h i n a). 

“I have heard it said,” rejoined the king, “that 
in the country of Mo-ho-chuna (Mahachina) there 
is an emperor called the king of Tltsin. In liis 
youth he distinguished himself by marvellous 
sagacity; having become great, he displayed a 
remarkable ability in the art of war. Daring the 
preceding reign the empire was the prey of anar- 
chy ; it was divided and fell to pieces ; eveiy one 
flew to arms, and -people were immersed in mis- 
fortune. Bub the emperor, styled the King of 
Thsln, who at a fortunate moment had devised 
great plans, manifested all his kindliness and tender 
merc 3 ^ He saved the people from shipwreck, and 
stilled the interior of the seas {the empire). His 
laws and benefactions were spread abroad. The 
people 

received his ref mans with delight, and avowed 
themselves his subjects. The multitude which 
he generously supported sang musical pieces in 
honour of the victories of the King of Thsin. For a 
long while past I have heard his praises cele- 
brated, Has the commendation of his splendid 
virtues a real foundation ? Is that indeed what is 
called the kingdom of the great Thangs f” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ Ghi-nct is the name of 
the dominion of our first kings, and Ta-thang 


s of other countries and strange lands 


Another form of the Chinese is Kie-sliin(i-lne-lo 
(Kajihgara); the geographical list in the Alalmhhdratct 
mentions the Kajingas among the peopl3 of Eastern India 
(Wilson’s Vi^iJvivu Fv/nln-a^ 4to ed. p. 196, note ^103, and in 
the Singhalese chronicles mention is made of Ivajanghcde- 
Niyangame (Upham’s Sac. and Hist. Boohs, vol, II. p. 144). 
The place mentioned above must have been somewhere 


How, before the sovereign had inherited the 
throne, he Avas called the ‘ King of Thsin ’ ; now 
that he enjoys tlie supreme power, he is called 
Thien-fseu (the son of heaven — the emperor). 

“At the termination of the preceding dynasty^'*^ 
the people were without a master ; civil war pre- 
vailed and men Avere slain. The King of Thsin. 

O 

Avho had received from heaven a great soul, mani- 
fested his good Avill and mercy. Thanks to the 
power of his arms, the wicked were destroyed, 
the eight regions began to breathe, and the ten 
thousand kingdoms came to offer him tribute. 
Bountifull}^ he sustains all creatures ; he rever- 
ences the three precious tldngs ; he lightens the 
taxes and mitigates punishments ; the realm has 
superabundant resources, and the people enjoy 
undi.sturbed peace. It Avould be difficult to enu- 
merate completely his great views' and his grand 
reforms.” 

“Wonderful !” exclaimed Kial-ji (Siladitya) 
“the 23eoples‘ of that country (China) owe their 
happiness to their saintly king.” 

At this tiuAO king Kiadji, being about to re- 
turn to the city of himchhached maidens (K any a- 
kdhja), summoned an Asscvibly of the Laic. 
Preceded by a multitude of several hundreds of 
thousands, he stopped on the south bank of the 
Ganges. The king Kcw-mo-lo (Ivumara), preceded 
by a multitude of some tens of thousands, occu- 
pied the northern bank. Then the troops, 
separated by tbe river which flowed between 
them, advanced at the same time by water and 
by land. The two kings opened the procession. 
The four corps of the army formed an imposing 
escort. Some on boats, others on 
advanced to the sound of drums, marine conches, 
flutes and guitars. At the end of ninety clays 
they arrived at K a n y a k li h j a, in the middle of 
a great forest of trees m blossom, on the Avest 

O 

bank of tbe Ganges. At tins juncture twenty 
kings of different districts, who bad preyiously 
received tbe orders of Sikiditya, eacb brought the 
most distinguished Sha-men (Sramanas) and Po-lo- 
men (Brahmans) of their kingdoms ; magistrates 
and warriors had come to join the great assembly. 

The king (Siladibya) had already constructed 
an immeiAse Kia-lan (Sahgharama). On the east 
of the Sahgharama he had raised a tower richly 
ornamented and nearly a hundred feet high. In 
the middle was a golden statue of Bu d d h a, of the 
same size as the king. To tlie south of the tower 



about RAjmahal, wliicli district went by the nameof Kauk- 
jol (GladAvin’s Ayeen Ahhenj, vol. II. p- 178 ; Hamilton's 
Ga-^etteev, s. v. ‘ EAjamabar), from a town IS miles south 

of E 
Jout 

sitr les Cont. Occid. tom. II. jj. 387- 
The dynasty of the Su'i. 


etteev, s. v. ‘ Kajamaliai }, trom a town lo mues souui 
RAjuiahAd (Cunningham, Anc. Geoy. p. 479) ; conf. also 
r. 11. A.S. Soc. (H. S.) vol. VI. p. 237 ; M. Julien, Mem.. 
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lie had set up an altar made of precious materials, 

where to bathe the statue of Buddha. 

Fourteen or fifteen li to the uorth-easb of this 

place he made also a travelling palace. It was 

then the second month of the spring season. 

From the first day he had delicious viands presented 

/ 

to the Sha-men (Sramanas) and Po-Zo-?nen 
(Brahmans). On the twenty-first day, from 
the travelling palace to the great Kia-lan (con- 
vent), he caused tents to be placed on both sides 
of the road, which shone bright with the richest 
ornaments. Musicians who stajmd there constantly 
made concerts of harmony in turns. The king 
sent out from his travelling palace a golden 
statue, hollow inside and in alto-rilicvo, about tliree 
feet high. It was carried on a huge elephant 
covered with a housing of great value. 

King Kia'i-ji (Siladit 3 ui), in the character of 
Ti-shi (I n d r a), carried a precious parasol and 
went on the left of the image. King Keio-mo4o 
(Kiunara), in the character of Fan (Brahma), 

I 

took a white fly-flap in his hand and went on the 

right. Each of these had for escort a body 

of five hundred elephants covei’ed with armour. 

Before and behind the image of Buddha were a 

hundred great elephants. They carried musicians 

who beat the drum and filled the air with sounds 

/ 

of harmony. King Kta'i-Ji (Siladitya) scattered at 
every step fine pearls, precious stones of every 
sort, and flowers of gold and silver, in honour of 


cc 


the three precious things- Forthwith he stood on 
t he altar, made of precious materials, and bathed 
the image with perfumed w^ater. The king took 
it liimself upon his shoulders and caiTied it to the 
top of the western tower. Then, to do it honour, 
he offered tens, hundreds, thousands of vest- 
ments of silk decked with all sorts of precious 
stones. At that time there were only twenty 
Sramanas who followed the statue ; the kings of 
different couutries acted as an escort. 

When they had done eating, the king re-assem- 
bled (in a conference) the men of different studies 
(the monks and the Brahmans), who discussed 
the most abstract expressions and handled the 
most recondite principles. Towards evening the 
king returned to his travelling house. Daily the | with a dagger in his hand. The king, closely 
statue, was thus conducted aud accompanied in | pressed, retreated some steps and remounted the 


the example of our ancient kings I have built this 
convent, and have desired to distinguish myself 
by meritoiuous acts ; but my weak virtue has 
found no support. At the' sight of such calami- 
ties, and so sad omens, why should I care to live 

Then he burnt perfumes, addressed humble 
prayers to Buddha, aud pronounced these words : 
‘'Thanks to the good deeds of my previous life, 
I have become king of the five Indies. ' I desire 
by the power of my virtue to extinguish this 
terrible fire. If this vow be without effect, may 
I die at this instant!” 

At these words he threw himself before the 
o*ate ; the fire was extinguished as if it had been 
at once smothered, and the smoke disappeared. 
The kings, witnesses of this marvel, felt re- 
doubled fear and respect; but he, without change of 
countenance, and in the same tone of voice as 
before, cpiestioned the kings in these terms ; — 
This fire suddenly has reduced to ashes the 
work which I had succeeded in making. What do 
you think of this event ?” 

The kings prostrated themselves at his feet, 
and answered him with tears in their eyes. “ We 
hoped,” said they, " that the sacred monument you 
had finished would last to future ages. Who would 
have imagined that on the first day it would be 
reduced to ashes ? Add to this that the Brah- 
mans might rejoice at it in secret, and are 
congratulating one another.” 

The king said to them : “ By what has happened 
one may see the truth of Buddha's word. Brahmans 
and men of other studies obstinately hold that 
all is eternal. But our great master (tlie Bud- 
dha) has shown us the impermaneiicy (of all). As 
for me, I have completed my alms and have ful- 
filled the wish of my heart. In seeing this fire 
quenched, I recognize anew the triitli of the 
words of Ja-lai. Here has been great happiness, 
and there is no cause to yield to tears.” 

Having finished these words, he followed the 
kings aud ascended by the east side to the top of 
the great Stttpa. Having reached the summit, 
he looked around, then he descended the steps. 
But all at once a strange man ran to meet him 


great pomp as at first. But when the last day of ’ stair, then descending he seized the man to give 
the assembly had come, all at once the great tower him over to the magistrates, 
took fire, aud the double- storeyed pavilion which 
rose over the gate of the convent became a prey 
to the flames. The king then said: “I have 
spent the wealth of my kingdom in alms. After 

Chinese has here CM-cl'iO.nrhkien, 'upholding 
the idea of the eternity (of men and things).' The Dic^ 
tiouary_,SVui-t?isajK/./a-su^ (lily yii. foL 7) thus explains this 
expression: CJiang-hien signifies, for example, that our 
body is born again after death; since it continues to die 


At this moment the magistrates, filled with fear 
and dismay, did not delay to run to his aid. All 
the kings demanded that the man should be killed. 
But king Kia'i-ji (Siladitya), without showing in his 

and to be reneu-ed without interruption.” In this passage, 
the king undoubtedly alludes to works made by man, 
namely, to the tower and pavilion which the fire had 
destroyed. 
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manner the least augex', prevented his being put to 
death. The king himself questioned him thus : — 
“ What wrong have I done to you, that you should 
make such a criminal attempt “ Great king,” 
said he, “your goodness is free from partiality, and 
men from within and from withcgit owe to you their 
happiness ; but I, fool that I am, and incapable of 
forming noble aims, I have allowed myself to 
be duped by a word from the Bi'ahmans. All at 
once I have become an assassin, and bound myself 
to kill your Majesty.” 

The king said to him : “ Why have the Brah- 
mans formed so wicked a purpose 

“Sire,” answered he, “after bringing together 
the princes of all kingdoms, you have emptied your 

treasury and stores to honour the Sha-men (Sra- 

manas) and to make a statue {;in gold) of Buddha; 
but the Brahmans, whom you have made come 
from far, have received no mark of attention from 
your Majesty. They have felt greatly disgraced 
by it, and charged the madman with whom you 
speak to make this shameful attempt.” 

Further, the king severely questioned the here- 
tics and their partizans. There were five hundred 
Po4o~men (Brahmans), all endowed with superior 
talents, who had presented themselves at the call 
of the king. Jealous of the Sha-men (Sramanas), 
whom the king had loaded with honours, they had 
thrown a fix'e-arrow which had set the precious 
tower in flames. They hoped that dui'ing the 
efforts that would be made to extinguish the fire 
the crowd would be scattered in disorder, and 
they would take advantage of the occasion to kill 
the king. Having missed the opportunity they 
hoped for, they had hired this man to run upon 
him in a bye-path and stab him. 

At this moment the ministers of all the kings 
demanded the extermination of the Brahmans. 
The king punished the chiefs of the plot and par- 
doned their partizans. He banished five hundred 
Brahmans beyond the limits of India, and returned 
to the capital. 

On the north-west of the city is a Stupa, built by 
king Wu-yew (A s o k a). At this place Ju-lai (the 
Tathagata) had expounded the most excellent laws. 

Near by are places where the four past Bud- 

Hiwan Thsang tells us that, in accordance with a pre- 
diction made ten years previously, “ the king Kio/i-ji (SHA,- 
ditya) died at the end of the period Tong-hoei” or a.d. 650 
(Vie et Voyojges, p. 215); Ma-twan-iin places his death, 
however, in the 22nd of the years Cliing-hwan, or a.d. 648 
(Pauthier’s Examen, pp. 53, 54, or J our. Asiat., 3e ser., 
1839, pp. 309, 310) ; and, as he had probably ruled upwards 
of forty years, we may place the beginning of his reign about 
the same time as that of Puhkesi's, or a little before it, in 
A.D. 607, — the date given by Eeinaud, Mem. sur VTnde, 
pp. 13G-143 ; F'l'ag. Arab, et Pers., p. 139, note 1. Cun- 
ningham [Bhilsa Topes, p. 164) places ToramAnain a.d, 
520 to 550, while Bhaxi Baji {Jour. Bo. Br. E. ^4s. Soc. vol. 
YIII. p. 249) places him about 500. There seems little 
reason to doubt that this was the brother of Hiranya 

(Rajatay^aiigin^ HI. 102-104, 122). Matrigupta, the 


dhas had sat, and where they had walked in 
exercise. There is, besides, a small Stupa which 
contains the hair and nails of Ju-lcii (the Tathagata), 
and another called the Stupa of the Exposition of 
the Law.^^ 

On the south side and close to the Ganges are 
three Kia-lan (Sangharamas), which have walls 
alike and the gates different. The images of Bud- 
dha are of striking beauty ; the monks are grave and 
given to silence ; they ai’e served by many thou- 
sands of Brahmans. In a casket ornamented with 
precious stones, which occupies a pure house 
(Fz'Aara), there is a tooth of Buddha, an inch and 
a half long. It is of remarkable brilliance and 
exti'aordinary colour which changes from morning 
to night. It is visited from eveiywhere; the 
magistrates and representatives of the people 
unite in giving their homage to it. The daily 
crowds are reckoned by hundreds and thousands. 
The keepers, observing the noise and confusion in- 
creasing daily, have imposed a heavy tax, and have 
made it known eveiywhere that whoever wishes to 
see Buddha’s tooth must pay a lax'ge gold piece. 
Nevertheless the devotees who come to see and 
woi’ship the tooth are still as numerous, and will- 
ingly pay the tax of the piece of gold. Every fast- 
day it (/Ae is bi’ought out and placed on a 
raised pedestal. Hundreds and thousands of men 
burn perfumes and offer handfuls of flowers. BuTj 
though they do so the tooth casket never disappears 
under the heap of flowers. 

Before the Kia-lan {convent), right and left, there 
ax’e two Yihax'as, each nearly a hundred feet high. 
The foundations are of stone, and the building of 
brick. The statues of Buddha which are set up 
inside them are decked with many precious stones. 
They are cast partly of gold or silver, and partly of 
yellow copper. Before each of these two Viharas 
is a small Kia-lan (convent) to the south-east, and 
at a little distance from the Kia-lan is a great 
Vihara, built of brick on stone foundations. In the 
middle of it is the image of Ju~la:i (the Tathagata), 
I'epreseuted standing. It is neai’ly thirty feet 
high. It is cast of brass, and decked with precious 
stones of exquisite beauty. 

On the stone walls which surround the Vihai^a 

successor of Hiranya, is represented as having been placed 
on the throne by "Harsh a-Y i k r a m a d i t y a of IJjjain, 
who is described as ruling over all India {ih. III. 125, 242, 
265, 281-2, 285, 307, 323). And Harsha’s son and successor 

is called Pratapasila and S il ad i t y a (i*5. III. 325). 

Tills Siladitya of Mfilava seems to be the same as is spoken 
of by Hiwan Thsang {Vie et Voyages, pp. 204 — 200 Mem., 
tom. II. p. 156) as having lived sixty years before his time, 
and who had reigned fifty years, — probably about a.d- 
530-580, — hut who must not bo confounded with Harsha- 
varddhana of Kanauj. Conf. Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc, 
vol. YI. p. 226 ; hid. Ant. vol. II, pp. 128, 194, note ; 
vol. lY. p. 365. 

A stiipcb raised in the place where the law had been 
expounded. 
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clever sculptors have represented in full detail 
all the acts of the Jii-lai (the Tathagata) whilst he 
led the life of a Pti~sa (Bodhisattva). 

A short distance south of the stone Vihara is a 
temple of the Sun-god. 

To the south, and not far from this monument, is 
a temple of the God Ta-fseit-ts^ ai (M a h e s v a r a- 
D e V a). These two temples are constructed of a 
blue stone, beautifully bright, and ornamented with 
■wonderful sculptures. They are of exactly the 
same form and dimensions as the Yihara of Bud- 
dha. Each of these temples has a thousand 
attendants to water and sweep it. The sound of 
the drum and of chants accompanied by the 
guitar are continued day and night without in- 
terruption. 

Six or seven li to the south-east of the capital, 
and on the south of the Ganges, is a Stupa about 
two hundred feet high, which was built; by king 
Wti-yevj (Asoka). Eormevly in this place Ju-lal 
(the Tathagata) preached for six months on the 
non-eternity of the body,^^ and on the emptiness 
(uselessness) of mortifications of it, and its in- 
herent impurity. 

Near by are various places where the four past 
Buddhas had sat, and where they had walked in 
taking exercise. There is, besides, a small Stupa 
which contains the hair and nails of Ju-lal (the 
Tathagata). If a sick person reverently makes 
the circuit of it with active faith, he never fails 
to recover health and to secure felicity. — From 
Stanislas Julien’s Memoires sur les Contrees Occident 
tales, tom, I. pp. 247-265. 

CONTI POMIGLIANESI. 

“ Pomigliano d’Arco is a large village lying at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, on the road from 
Naples to Nola” which, moreover, has an 
illustrious citizen. Signor Vittorio Imbriani, not 
above collecting and publishing the folklore of 
his neighbourhood, and has further had the good 
fortune to attract the notice of Siguor De Guber- 
natis and M. Marc Mounier, to the latter of 
whom {apud the Bevue des deu:G Mondes of Isb 

November 1877, pp. 133£E.) I am indebted for 
the above information, and for the two stories 
appended. The resemblance of one to the lL<^77id- 
yana is commented ou by the authors quoted; 
that of the other to the story of Turi and Basanta 
{Ind, Ant vol. IV. p. 260) is almost as striking ; 
but for my part I am shy of drawing conclu- 
sions. 

We know that, according to the Buddhists, man runs 
ceaselessly through the circle of transmigration (Diet. 
San4hsang-fcL‘Si(; bk. iv. fol. 27) ; see above, note 14. 

The Diet. Sa/ti4hsang-fa-su, bk. xlvi. fol. 1, euainerates 
thirty-six sorts of impure things inherent in the human 
body, e.g, tears, spittle, perspiration, urine, feces, &c. 


The story of the prince ivlio had an ill step- 
dame, and loho sleio the giant iuith ten heads, ^ 

In the days when all men were healthy, wealthy, 
and wise lived a great king 9000 years old. His 
first wife had left him a fine brave son. But 
having wed a sedoiid queen he had in a loving 
moment promised her a boon, be it what it 
might ; and she required that the eldest son should 
be banished, and her own son have the crown. 

Expelled by his cruel stepmother, the prince 
fled to the greenwood with the princess his wife. 
But one. day that he had chased a deer till he was 
a long way from his hat the^ ten-headed monstei' 
carried off the princess. 

The prince, not finding her on his return, was 
in a bad way, and set off in pursuit. After a 
long tramp he met the king of the monkeys, who 
complained to him of being vexed by a monster. 
(In those days beasts had speech.) To do him a 
good turn, the prince faced the monster and slew 
him. In those days beasts had gratitude too ; the 
king of the monkeys, having learnt that the ten- 
headed monster had carried off the princess, scut 
his subjects to see what had become of her. ^ The 
monkeys lost their way and were famished, but 
a good fairy gave them victuals and put them in 
the way. 

They seek long and hard ; at last they meet the 
vulture, who tells them that the ten-headed monster 
has carried off the princess beyond the sea. But 
how will they cross the ocean? The monkeys, in 
their distress, seek the king of the bears ; he is , too 
old, and advises them to apply to the son of the 
wind. This last flies over the sea, sees the 
princess and brings back news of her. Then the 
prince, by means of a marvellous bridge, crosses 
the sea himself, meets the ten-headed monster, 
himself slays him, and brings back his' unlucky 
wife. 

The story of two hoys who ate the heart and 
liver of a fowl, whereby the first became a 
and the other toon a pivrse of fifty ducats daily." 

Once upon a time there was a man who, having 
naught to do in the streets, set off for the country. 
He chanced to look up at a tree and saw the nest 
of a certain fowl. He climbed up and took the 
mother-bird and two eggs, whereon was written, 
“Whoso eateth the heart of this fowl will become 
a pope, and whoso eateth its liver will win a purse 
of fifty ducats daily but he saw naught of all that. 
He went home and said to his wife, “ What shall we 
do with this fowl? Our children perish of hunger. 

^ Revue des deux Mondes, tome XXIV. (1 Nov. 1877) 
p. 164. 

^ Sic in ‘^francisco.” If the definite article or an equiva- 
lent is used in the original Italian or patois, it is a curious 
testimony to the wide-spread renown of Eavana. 

2 Ibid. pp. 147ff. 
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I will carry it to oiir gossip, and we will make a 
trifle of porridge for the weans.” He went to his 
gossip, and quoth he, “ Gossip, I bring you this 
fowl and her two eggs to amuse your children.” 
The gossip said he wanted none of it ; but, as the 
other insisted, at last told him to be oS with his 
bird. The man took it and went off in a huff, 
forgetting the two eggs on his gossip’s table. 

He, looking on his table, finds the two eggs, 
reads the inscription, and says he, “ Bad luck to 
it ! whafc have I done ? I let my little gossip 

carry off the fowl, and here’s all this written on the 
eggs.” He runs to the other and says that his 
children are crying for want of the fowl. “ Then 
the man answered him, ‘You are late, the 
fowl’s eaten.’ His gossip went home and took 
counsel of his wife, and said, ‘ What shall we do 
now, old woman ?’ She said that he should take 
the things (the poor man’s children) and say that 
he’d rear them; and that was what the gossip 
did. He went to the man and says he, ‘Little 
gossip, I want your two youngsters because you 
can’t feed them; and I’ll rear them.’ He brought 
them home and put them to school; and every 
morning his wife made their bed, and every 
morning she found in it a purse of fifty ducats ; 
and she used them right well. After six or seven 
years the gossip had laid in lots of money, and 
the weans were well grown. One morning the two 
lads set to playing one with the other in their 
bed, and if they did, out fell the purse of fifty 
ducats. When they saw that, they said, ‘ This is no 
place for us now; our father’s gossip has put the 
purse here to see if we’d take the money’ ; and 
that same day they said to him that they would 
be off. Now he wasn’t willing to let them go, but 
after many words he gave them two hundred du- 


cats apiece and let them go. Off they went, and 
as they went they found themselves that night in 
a wood, and for want of better shelter they sat 
themselves down under an oaktree. When they 
gob up in the morning, down fell the purse of fifty 
ducats. ‘Ah, ha! that’s why our dad’s gossip 
wanted to have us at home — for this luck that’s iii 
us.’ And off they went again, and came to cross- 
roads ; and if they did, it chanced that one was be- 
hind just then ; and they were parted and couldn’t 
find each other. He who should win the purse of 
fifty ducats every morning got to one town, and 
he who should be pope to another; and he was on 
the street, for naught had he to eat ; so to win 
his living he would be sexton of the church. 
Now one day there was a pope bo be made in that 
town, and they loosed a dove; and when she 
lit on that sexton’s head they made him the 
pope. 

“Voila,” says M. Marc Monnier, “un nouveau 
genre de conclave qui se retrouve dans plus d’un 
conte populaire au Italie et d’ailleurs ? Pareilfe- 
ment quand les rois sont embarrasses pour 
trouver un gendre, ils laissenb toraber da haut 
d’uu tour un mouchoir sur la foule,” &c. 

In India we should have let out the late lament- 
ed’s elephant to find his successor in the first 
case; and in the second we have the Svayaih- 
vara. In both, the Eastern procedure seems the 
more dignified, and in the latter it has the addi- 
tional merits of chivalry and common sense— things 
more easily combined than most people seem to 
think. 

To cut a long story short, after adventures of 
little import to the purpose of this note, the 
'brothers met at the court of him who had become 
pope, and lived happily ever after. 


METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE AIAEAbHABATA. 

BY J. MEIR, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 

(Continued from 139.) 


VidulS. and Saxjava. 

A Kshatriya heroine’s e.xhortation to her son. 

3IahdbMrata, vv. 4494-4637. 

There lived a Kshatriya queen of old, 

Well known to fame, far-sighted, bold, 

Who sate in councils, heard debate 
Proceed on grave affairs of state, 

Who, studying much and long, a store 
Possessed of rich and varied lore. ' 

She dwelt with joy ’mid war’s alarms, 

And loved to hear of feats of arms, 

How Kshatriyas’ power the proud subdued, 
And blessed the subject multitude. 

It chanced, a foe’s superior might 
Once overcame her son in fight ; 


And, all his host dispersing, drove 
The prince in foreign lands to rove. 

There, stunned by fortune’s crushing blow, 
He lived, and pined, in want and woe. 
Desponding, sad, he deemed it vain 
To seek to raise his head agaiii- 
His spirit seeing so depressed, 

The mother thus her son addressed : — 

Vicluld, 

“ Of all thy friends the grief and bane, 

Of all thy foes the joy and gain, — 

No real sou art thou of mine, 

No scion of the kingly line. 

A Kshatriya thou wast never born ; 

Of every warrior thou the scorn. 
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Whence spring^ st thou ? from what outcast race ? 
All nobler sires thou would’st disgrace. 

Who can of thee with honour speak — 

In spirit faint, in act so weak. 

Desponding thus, hast thou no care 
Thy shattered fortunes to repair ? 

Contemn thyself no longer ; rise, 

Awake to deeds of high emprize. 

Why liest thou prone, as if the dread 
Forked bolt of heaven had struck thee dead ? 

Start up, aspire to high renown ; 

By knightly deeds regain thy crown. 

By force of will respect command ; 

Blaze fiercely, like a glowing brand. 

Like smouldering chaff, that only smokes, 

A weakling men’s contempt provokes. 

Whoever strikes a manly blow. 

And strives to lay his foeman low, 

Has done his duty : though he fail, 

That failure let him ne’er bewail. 

For duty wage a constant strife ; 

Than this, what other use has life ? 

Thy pious acts have borne no fruit ; 

And cut is now thy welfare’s root. 

If all thy hopes of good are gone, 

In life why should’ st thou linger on ? 

Though hardly pressed, a warrior ne’er 
Should yield to sad and weak despair. 

Though fell’d to earth, a man should seize 
With deadly grasp his foeman’s knees, 

Should drag him down with all his might, 

And, smiting, end the deadly fight. 

The sons who earn no honoured name 
Can bring their mothers only shame. 

Whoe’er in splendour, valour, lore, 

Stands forth all other men before, 

He justly claims — no other can — 

' The high and noble name of man. 

He’s falsely called a man whose heart 
Is weak, who plays a woman’s part. 

On this our sad condition think : 

We stand on utter ruin’s brink, 

From home and country driven, laid low, 

Of joy bereft, and plunged in woe. 

And wilt thou, nerveless, thus lie low, 

Nor dare to strike another blow ? 

I called thee son, but now I see 

I bore the Ivali age in thee.^ 

May woman never bear again 

A son so base, so dire a bane ! 

■■■■■,_■ , ■ — — 

^ The Kali, -wbich is tbe present Yuga, is the last of the 
four immense periods into wtiich the Indian system of 
cosmoErony divides the duration of the existing creation. 
The first, or Satya Yuga, was the age of perfection ; and 
during those which have followed, the world is conceived 
to have been undergoing a gradual course of deterioration 
to the extent of one-foorth in each succeeding Yuga. In 


Submission, meekness, ne’er can raise 
The sunk, or bring them happier days. 

Fierce, energetic, strife alone 

i 

Can win thee back thy father’s throne. 
Ambition only, restless, proud, 

Can lift a man above the crowd. 

Steel, then, thy heart : — a hero grown. 

From haughty foes wrest back thy own.’' 

Sanjaya. 

What worth has earth, its wealth, its joys, 

Its power, its state, its glittering toys, — 

What worth has even life, — for thee, 

My mother, if thou hast not me ? 

Then urge me not to peril life, 

In fruitless, bootless, desperate strife.” 

Vididd, 

“ Their lot is base who once were great, 

But now have fallen from high estate, 

"Who, masters once, dependent now, 

To others’ wills must humbly bow, 

Whom none regards, and who, by need 
Constrained, on others’ bounty feed. 

To such a servile life as now 
Thou lead’st, my son, no longer bow. 

Win back those days, — alert and brave, — 
When thou wast lord, and not a slave. 

When all men watched thy kingly nod, 

And bent before thee as a god. 

Like heavenly bliss is kingly sway, 

Like hell their lot who must obey.® 

The prince whose arm his rule assures, 

And well his kinsfolks’ weal secures, 

He during life enjoys renown, 

And earns at length a heavenly crown. 

Yet thou continuest faint of heart, 

And wilt not act a hero’s part. 

But know, whene’er from love of life, 

A Kshatriya shrinks from battle’s strife, 

With no fierce warlike ardour burns, — 

His tribe that recreant soldier spurns. 

Yet why should I my speech prolong ? 

No pleas of mine, however strong, 

Can sway, poor youth, thy wavering mind, 

To all bold action disinclined. 

Just so, no drugs his death can stay 
Whose life is ebbing fast away. 

Yet hear another reason why 

Thou still in war thy chance should’st try. 

The foe who now usurps thy throne 
The peoples’ love has never known. 

the Kali age corruption and calamity are thus regarded 
as attaining their climax. The word Kali as used in the 
text may thus be considered as denoting an impersonation 
or incarnation of all evils. 

“ This line, which has nothing corresponding to it in the 
original, is given as a counterpart to the preceding. 
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Too weak to rise, — with none to guide. 

They "svafich the turn of fortune’s tide. 

But if men saw thee bent on war 
Allies would flock from near and far. 

With these combined, thy plans prepare, 

Thy standard raise, and war declare. 

4 

Thy foe is mortal, bears no charm 
To guard his life from deadly harm. 

Go forward, then ; to battle stride ; 

Successes yet thine arms abide. 

Thy nairi.e is Yictor prove thy right 
To bear it : triumph now in fight. 

Whilst thou wast biit a child, of old 
A Brahman seer thy lot foretold, 

That after dire reverses thou 
Once more in pride shoukVst rear thy brow. 
The sage’s word remembering, I 
Expect thy coming victory. 

But what a life is this we lead, 

Starvation dreading, sunk in need ! 

What sad vicissitudes I’ve seen ! 

A princess born, a wedded queen, 
Resplendent once with jewels bright, 

My husband’s joy, my friends’ delight, 

In splendour nursed, I knew no care ; 

And now !— but yet I’ll not despair. 

Sbould’sb thou continue still to see 
Thus plunged in woe tby spouse and me, 
What joy could life then have for thee ? 

Our servants, all attached and good, 

Have left us, forced by lack of food. 

Our honoured teachers, Brahman priests, 
Enjoy no more their former feasts . 

What comfort have I yet in store ? 

Shall glad bright mornings dawn no more? 
It rends my heart, augments my woe, 

To say a needy Brahman “ no.” 

In happier days my spouse and I 
A Brahman’s suit could ne’er deny. 

We stand before a trackless sea, 

We have no raft, no guide but thee : 

Be thou our pilot, steer us o’er, 

And land us on a happier shore. 

A dying life is this we live ; 

Do thou full life and vigour give. 

What joy have I if thou disgrace 
By shrinking fear thy fathers’ race ? 

I could not bear to see thee act 
A flatterer’s part with servile tact. 

A manly Kshatriya, highly born, 

All base unworthy arts should scorn ; 

By fawning, cringing aspect meek 


For others’ grace should never seek. 

Think what our race’s law requires, 

A law observed by all our sires, 

On all their hearts inscribed, divine, 

And why not, too, engivaved on thine ? — 

A Kshatriya bold, with lofty brow. 

To lower men should never bow, 

But always grandly stand erect 
With conscious, nob^, self-respect. 

And even when nought can doom forefend 
Defiant let him meet his end ; 

By force be broken, — never bend. 

To duty, Brahmans, gods above, 

A Kshatriya bows with reverent love : 

To these alone he homage pays ; 

All humbler men he lord-like sways,” 

Sanjaya, 

Thou hast a hard, an iron heart, 

And play’st no loving mother’s part, 

True daughter of a warrior line ; 

A fierce unbending soul is thine. 

To all thy Kshatriya instincts true, 

Thou dost not yield to love its due ; 

Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thine only son ! 

But spurr’st me on, devoid of ruth, 

As if I were an alien youth, 

To join again in hopeless strife, 

And all in vain to peril life. 

What worth would earth, its wealth, it 
Its power, its state, its glittering toys, 
What worth would life,— possess for thee, 
My mother, if thou hadsb not me ? 

VichilcL 

“ Life has two aims, — with zeal pursued 
By thoughtful men,— the right, the good.*' 
These worthy ends of life to gain 
I’ve urged thee on, as yet in vain. 

The time has come, the favoured day 
For action,— long it may not stay; 
Improve it e'er it pass away : 

Thy fame is perilled by delay. 

Should I to warn thee now decline, 

I’d show a fondness asinine. ° 

Thou cravesb love, then prove thy right 
To be indeed my heart’s delight. 

When thou shalb play the hero’s part, 

I then will clasp thee to my heart. 

The Kshatriya race was formed for fight, 
111 martial deeds should take delight ; 
For heaven is earned by warriors all, 

By those who conquer, those who fall.” 


^ His name, Sanjaya,” means “ victorious,” or “ victory. 
* In the original these ideas are repeated here. 

® Dlicirma and Artliay or Duty and Prosperity. 




® This follows the original : “ Were I not to address thee 
when thou art affected by infamy, this would be the weak, 


causeless fondness of a she-ass.” 
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Banjaya, 

“ I lack all meansj have no allies. 

To aid my hostile enterprise. 

From home and empire rudely driven, 

My forces into fragments riven, 

How can I face my conquering foe, 

Or think, unhelped, to lay liim low? 

Alone, could even a giant hope 
With fierce embattled hosts to cope? 

But thou art fertile in resource; 

Do thou direct and shape my course. 

Thou bidd’st me now the strife renew; 

4 

What thou commandest, I will do.” 

4 

Viditld. 

“ Let not thine ancient ill success 
In war, my son, thy soul depress. 

To self-distrust no longer yield ; 

Once more thy sceptre hope to wield. 
Misfortune lasts not always long ; 

The strong grow weak, the weak grow strong 
But trust not chance; by strife alone, 

And toil, caust thou regain thine own. 

Heroic men, awake, alert, 

Spring up, and all their foi’ce exert. 

Resolved to win, with stubborn will, 
Despising risk and braving ill, 

They never rest, but struggle on 
Till all the good they seek is won. 

A well-starred prince, religious, wise. 

To high estate must surely rise. 

On such SrF smiles, benignly bright, 

As rising suns the Orient light. 

But listen yet, while I reveal, 

How thou with other men should’st deal; 
How thou with art, and tact, and skill, 
May’st always mould them to thy will, 

By varying means may’st all 23ersuade, 

Thy will to work, thy schemes to aid. 

Men’s several natures sharply note, 

The various loves on which they dote, 

Gold, splendour, pleasure, honour, fame, 
Revenge, and every other aim ; 

These mark, indulge, to these give scope; 
And, swaying all by fear and hope, 

Their passions use to serve thine ends. 

To thwart thy foes, attach thy friends. 

By such means, too, the wise man knows 
To sow dissension hnong his foes. 

And never, son, evince alarm, 

Whatever may rise to threaten harm. 


’ The goddess of good fortune. 

XI ' (4(334), literally translated, runs 

thus i lus earth must be supported in the water. 

must die, (plunging) down into an abyss, or precipice 

tins IS thus explained by the Commentator : “ This land 

2 ny paternal kingdom, sinking as it were in the water. 


I 

7 } 


A ruler fear should never know. 

Or, if he feels, should never show ; 

For if he shows he danger dreads, 

O’er all his host a panic spreads. 

I’ve shown thee how, if thou wilt dare, 

Thou may’st thy losses yet repair. 

I’ve stirred thee up to flee from shame, 

To gain thyself a glorious name. 

I’ve sought thy soul with hope t’ inspire. 
With martial glow thy breast to fire. 

I’ve told thee bow, though now forlorn, 

Thou wast for future glory born. 

And now, my son, at length arise, 

Arise, and snatch the envied prize. 

. Now, last of all, my secret hear. 

That thou no more may’st doubt or fear. 

We yet possess, to thee unknown. 

Large treasures, known to me alone. 

And many hundred friends remain, 

> 

Good friends, who’ve borne misfortune’s strain. 
Whom no reverse of ours could shake, 

Who common cause with us will make, 

They surely will not leave us now, 

When fortune comes to crown thy brow. 

What need for more, my son, what need ? 

So on to fight, and victory speed ! ” 

Sanjaya, 

“ 0 thou, thy race’s joy and pride, 

Heroic mother, sagest guide, 

Fond prophetess of coming good, 

How thou hast roused my timid mood ! 

Whilst thou didst strive, in long discourse. 
My languid soul to nerve with force, 

In war of words I strove in vain 
O’er thee the mastery to gain. 

For thou couldst all my pleas refute, 

And leave me stunned, abashed, and mute. 
With thee to lead, sustain, and cheer, 

How can I longer shrink or fear P 
Drunk with the nectar of thy word, 

To superhuman valour stirred, 

I must, with thee to show the way, 
Impossibilities essay. 

I will not see the ocean whelm® 

My own, my dear, paternal realm, 

But lift it high above the wave, 

Yea, death itself with joy will brave 
My cherished heritage to save.” 

Thus by his mother’s tauntings stung, 

O O " 

By these her exhortations fired, 

Away the youth his weakness flung, 

And snatched the prize her soul desired. 


must be supported by me, or the sunken kingdom must 
be raised ; or I must die in the gulf called battle ; and not 
thus remam inactive.” Supposing tbe word “ earth’’ to 
stod for the world, the phrase might perhaps be under- 
stood of a superhuman effort, as I have done in the lines 
which precede. 
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The women of Eajputana, as represented by 
Colonel Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of Raja- 
-sthdn (see chapter xxiii. yoI. I. pp. 607ff.®), main- 
tain in more recent times the character of heroism 
ascribed to Vidula in this passage of the MahcU 
bhdrata. I give a few extracts. Vol. I. pp. 609f. 
(Madr, ed, pp. 523, 526, 528, 530, 537, and 543) : 

“ ‘O’est anx hommes a faire des grandes choses ; 
c’est aux femmes a les inspirer,’ is a maxim to 


which every Rajput cavalier would subscribe, 
with whom the age of chivaliy is not fled, though 
ages of oppression have passed over him. He 
knows there is no retreat into which the report of 
a gallant action will not penetrate, and set feir 
hearts in motion to be the objects of his search.” 

I 

P. 610 : — “ Like the ancient Gerinaiis or Scandina- 
vians, the Eajput consults her in every trans- 
action ; from her ordinary actions he draws the 
omens of success, and he appends to her name the 
epithet of dev% or godlike.” P. 613 : — “Nor will 


the annals of any nation afford more numerous 
or more sublime instances of female devotion 
than those of the Rdjputs ; and such would 
never have been recorded were not the incentive 
likely to be revered and followed.” P. 614 : — “ The 
annals of no nation on earth record a more en- 
nobling or more magnanimous instance of female 
loyalty than that exemplified hy Dewalde, mother 
of the Binafur brothers,” &c. P. 617 : — “Dewalde 
says, ' Would that the gods had made me barren, 
that I had never borne sons who thus abandon 
the paths of the Rajputs, and refuse to succour 
their prince in danger.’ ” P. 633 : — “ The Rajput 
mother claims her full share in the glory of her 
sou, who imbibes at the maternal fount the first 
rudiments of chivalry ; and the importance of this 
parental instruction cannot be better illustrated 
than in the ever recurring simile, ^ Make thy 
mother’s milk resplendent,’ ” &c. 

(To he continued.) 
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La Langue et la Littehature Hindoustantes en 1877 : 

Revue anmielle. Par M. Gai'cia de Tassy, memhre de 

ITnstitut, professeur a Tecole speciale des langues 

orientales vivantes, president de la societe asiatique, &c. 

The venerable M. Garcin de Tassy has again 
inaugurated the advent of another year by 
issuing his Revue anmielle of the past. As the 
first and great event was the Imperial Assem- 
blage of Dehli, some space is allotted to the de- 
scription of the literary productions connected 
with it. The chief publications of the year are a 
canto of the Rdmdyana of Tulsi Das, printed with 
the greatest care and an accmute translation by 
Mr. P. S. Growse; the Adi of the Sikhs 

by Dr. Trunipp, consisting of cxxxviii. and 716 
pages ; the Graonmar of Oriental Hindi by Dr. 
A. E. R. Hoernle; and a Hebrew Grammar in 
Urdu by the late Dr. Warren. These appear to 
have been the only works published by Euro- 
peans, all the others being by natives, except East- 
wick’s Kaifar-ndma-i Hind, which, however, is 
only announced as being in course of preparation. 

The Pandit Pyari Lai, wqII known by his 
numerous publications, has now issued a complete 
Urdu translation of theBliagioatPardna in twelve 
shandas or parts. The Hakim Amanat ATi, Rais 
of Saharanpur, has produced a History of the 
Khalifs— Tazhirat ^ilklmlafd — in Urdu verse, ac- 
cording to the Futuli uslislidrn of Waqidi and other 
celebrated works. The titles of three works use- 
ful to Government servants are : — The Uful-i- 
alchla^-o-Qoiodnin, treating on general principles of 
law, on civil tribunals, and on police ; the Qdnumi- 
rusuni-i a^ddlatlia-i Hindi, or Code of usages in 
the Law Courts of India, and the Sharh-i qemnn-i 


sliaJiddat, or Explanation on the Law of Testi- 
mony, 

Some polemical works have also made their 
appearance, and the most important of them ap- 
pears to be the Kliuthdt-i Ahnadiyah, or “ Ad- 
dresses of Alimad,” written by the eminent Sayyid 
Ahmad KhS,n, who some years ago published an 
English work under the title of A Ser ies of Essays 
on the Life of Ihihammad, and subjects subsidiary 
thereto. This Urdu work, M. Garcin de Tassy 
thinks, has for its chief object to refute The Life 
of 3hihammatl oi Sir W. Muir, which has been very 
well received, and of which a new abridged edition 
has just come out. According to Sayyid Ahmad, 
the work of Sir William is based on the recital of 
Waqidi, who, be says, is a much-esteemed author, 

of auy credit — a somewhat 


but 


undeserviug 


dubious criticism. 

The number of books, of all sizes and subjects, 
is as large as ever, and we must refer the reader 
desiring to learn their titles, &c. to the Revue 
itself, as there is no other work which summarizes 
the publications of the whole peninsula. Besides 
the various notices scattered about in the Revue, 
there are seven special lists, namely, — 1st, works 
printed in the N.W. Provinces; 2nd, in Lakhnaii 
and Oudh ; 3rd, in the Panjab ; 4tb, books lately 
published in Calcutta and other towns of Bengal ; 
5th, in Bombay ; 6th, the works of Muhammad 
Nusrat ATiQaitjar ; and 7th, the list of Musulman 

polemic works by the same. 

Due notice is taken of independent native 
schools, such as the Aligarh College, Sir Salar 
Jang’s Female College at Haidarabad, and thePdt- 


» Madras ed. p. 521. 
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shcUa of Allahabad established by Narayaaa Singli, 
for teaching the Vedas iu Idiudnstaiii ; also 
Yarioas associations, such as the British Indian, 
the Anjumau-i Panjab, the Saryajaaik Sabha of 
Puna, &c., are coiniiiented on. 

In the necrology for the past year the first 
notice respects Mr. A. PL Blceck, a former pupil of 
the author’s, devoted to Oriental literature, and well 
known to the Parsis of Bonibayas the author of 
an English version of the Zend-Avesta from the 

O 

German translation of Dr. Spiegel, made and 
printed at the expense of Mr. M. H. Gama. — Sir 
Jang Bahadu?*, the prime-minister of the Raja of 
Nipal, died on the 25th Pebruaiy 1877 ; he was 
personally acquainted with M. Garcin de Tass 3 ^ 
The Qadi A’bd-ulbari, President of theMusiihnan 
Literary Society, expired in Calcutta on the 9th 
April 1S77, at the age of 79 years. — The Rev. Dr. R. 
0. Mather, formerly editor of the Khair Khwah-i 
Hindi or “ Well-wisher of India,” died on the 21st 
April; and on the next day Mr. Allen, the pro- 
prietor of Alle\ds Indian Mail expired. — Miss 
Mary Carpenter, the philanthropist, well known 
and remembered all over India, to which she 
j)aid no fewer than four visits within a few years 
before her death, died on the 15th June, aged 71 
years. — Almost simii] taneously w^ith hers, thedeath 
of the Maharaja Ramauabh Tagor, the brother 
of Dwarkanath, took place at Calcutta, at the age 
of 77 years. He was a member of the Viceroy's 
Legislative Council, and a C. S.I. — The death 
of J. C. Marshmaii, at the age of 83 years, took 
place in England, whither he had retired. He is 


translations, either complete or partial, of Wilsoi:!; 

(and Hall) and Burnouf. Portions of the others, 

more or less considerable, have, it is true, been 

published; but it is to be hoped that complete 

editions will in coarse of time appear of all of 

them, to enable us to extract from these texts what 

* 

useful matter they contain. Though we cannot, 
perhaps, expect from the as yet unpublished Pau- 
ranic literature much actual gain of trustworthy 
historical and geographical knowledge, we must 
nob forget that the.se works constitute a by no 
means unimportant chapter of Sanskrit literature, 
and that a much fuller acquaintance with them is 
required to fill up many blanks in tlie history 
of religious and speculative thought in India. 
Of the great mass of separate treatises that claim 
to form part of the SJeanda-Pardna, the most ex- 
tensive of these medieval depositories of Brah- 
manicallore, comparatively little has hitherto been 
published. Dr. Haas, in \i\s Catalogue of Printed 
Sansknt Books in the British Museum, mentions 
fifteen separate titles under this heading, most of 
them consisting of single mdhdlmyas or kathds 
contained on a few leaves. A few more treatises 
have been noticed and analyzed iu Prof. Aufrechfc’s 
Catalogue of the Bodleian Saiishit MSS, Under 
these circumstances Sanskrit scholars cannot but 
feel grateful to Mr. Da Ounha for his convenient 
edition of a complete Icltanda of the work, together 
wdbh the supplementary mdhdtniyas bearing on 
the foundatioii of temples along the Sahyadri 
range. To Western archreologisiiS especially the 
book cannot fail to prove very useful and intcrest- 


chiefly known by his History of India, which has ! iook forward with mtcrest 

become a text-book. He established the first ! 19a 

Bengali journal at Serampur, — the Sanidchdr I Cunha promises. That the edition cannot be 

Darpan, — as well as the Friend of hulia. On 
account of his pi’ofi.ciency in several Oriental lan- 
guages, he was for many years the official translatoi 


regai'dcd as a critical one, in the strict sense of the 
word, the editorhimself must bo quite aware. The 
various reading’s of the MSS. announced in the 


to the G'overiimeut of India. — Lastly, Miss Torn ! only over O; small portion of the 

Dutt left this world at Calcutta on the 31st April, ' : with the exception of one solitary note at 

aged 20 j’-ears. She was a poetess of great promise, 
and, besides the pieces scattered in various perio- 
dicals, is known as the autlioress of A Sheaf 
gleaned from French Fields. She had j ast obtained 
])erinission from the authoress of La femne dans 
VIncle ctntique, or Woman in ancient India, to trans- 
late it, when she was overtaken by death. — E. E. 

The SAHYADRi-KHA.ynAof the Skanda-Pur ava : a Mytholo- 
gical, Histoi’ical, and. Geograplucal Accoiiut of AVeslovii 
India. Ph'st edition of the Sanskrit text, with rarious 
readings. By J. Gersou da Cunha, ii.E.C.S. &c. Bom- 

^ 1 1 , IT „„ . DaCunha, we would advise him to go again care- 

Oa, actml knowledge of Panmmo literature is f„|iy „,er Ills text, and print a list of errata along 

e dl rery fragmentary and nnsatistaclory. Of the „itl. his translation. He would thereby do mor^ 

n? - ° ^ a ™ f Cislmn and justice to himself, and save a good deal of trouble 

'ra teen made accessible t„ 

through editions published m India, and by the j;. 


p. 3G,9, no varies leciiones have been noted from p . 
73 to p. 490. There are also a good many mistakes 
in the text. Thus some couplets of the seventh 
adhijdyaat jip. 2o and 24 are miiiitolliglble as thej' 
stand; moreover, there seems to be a half-s7o/ta 
wanting somewhere in the beginning, — at any rate 
the verses from 2 to the end have been wrongly 
divided; thus the second half-sZo^a of couplets 
9-11 should form the first half of couplets, and in 
each of them tasmdt should be changed to yasmd. 
If we might venture to make a suggestion to Mr. 
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BT J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.R.A.S. 

{Continued from p. 192.) 


No. XLIV. 



''HE date that has hitherto been accepted by 
Sir Walter Elliot and other authorities, for 
the era of the early Chain kya king P n 1 i- 
kes i I., is Saka 411 (a.d. 489-90), based on a 

copper-plate grant presented by Captain T. B, 
Jervis, of the Bombay Engineers, to the British 
Museum. A transcription of this grant is given 
at Vol. I., p. 9, of the Elliot MS. Collection, and 
has also been published, with an abstract trans- 
lation. bv Mr. Wathen, at Jour. B. As. Soc., 


simhasya had to be interpreted as a proper name 
at all, it would be a title of J ayasimha, not 
of R a n a r a g a. 

The grant then mentions a feudatory of his, 
Samiyara, of the Rundranila-Sain- 
d r a k a family, who was his governor for the 
K u h u n d i district. It then purports to record 
that S a m i y a r a built a Jain temple at the city 
of A 1 a k t a k a n a g a r a, which was the chief 
town of a circle of seven hundred villages in 
that district, and, with the permission of the 


Vol. V., p. 343. The authenticity of this grant king, made grants of certain lands and villages 
has been questioned by Mr. Fergusson and Dr. to the temple on the occasion of an eclipse of 


Eggeling. I now reedit it with the object of 


the moon on the day of the full-moon of the 
dispelling any doubt that may remain as to its month V a i s a k h a in the V i b h a v a saihvat- 
being really a fabricated document of compa- sara, when the Saka year 411 had expired. 


ratively modern date. 


It is just possible that Saka 411 is the cor- 


The plates are five in number, each about rect date for Pulikesil. But I am inclined 

long by 4|-" broad. The edges of the plates to doubt even this. For, he was succeeded by 
are raised into rims to protect the writing. Dr. his son K i r 1 1 i v a r m a I. ; and he, again, 
Burnell tells us, at p. 72, para. 4, of his Boitih- by his younger brother ]\I a I'l g al i s v a r a, at 
Indian Palceograpliy, that the earliest instances whose death the succession went back to 
of this practice belong to the ninth or tenth Pul ikes ill., or Satyasraya, the son of 
century. But I find it, accidental or not as Kirttivarma I. I know of no other in- 
the case may be, in the plates of the grant of scription purporting to be of the time ofPuli- 
Vi j ay ab hatt a V ik a. No. XLI. of this Se- kesi I., and of none of the time of Jaya- 
ries, at p. 163 above; and two other sets of s im ha, R a n ar a ga, or Kirttivarma I. 
the Nerur grants, which, also, I have no reason Of the time of M a h g a 1 i s v a r a, there is only 
for assuming to be fox’geries, have very decid- one that bears a date, — the stone-tablet inscx’ip- 
ed raised rims, undoubtedly intentional. The 
ring on which they are strung is about thick 


tion in Cave No. III. at Badami, my transcription 
and translation of which are published at Vol. 
and 3j'' in diameter. It has the appear’ance of IV., p. 363. It is dated in the twelfth year of his 


reign, “ when Saka 500 had expired.” This 
makes his reign commence in Saka 488 or 489. 


not having been cut; but, as both photographs 
and casts have been taken of these plates, it 

must have been cut and very carefully joined Of his successor, P u like s i II., again, there are 

two inscriptions with dates; — one, a copper- plate 


again. The seal of the ring is oval, and has 


the representation of a boar, facing to the grant. No. XXVII. of this Series, at Vol. VI., 
proper right. I have no information as to 


eiem 


where the plates were found, except that it was “ when Saka 634 had expired” ; and the other, 
somewhere in the Southern Maratha, Country, 
or in the Karnataka. 


the stone-tablet inscription at the Meguti 

temple at Aihole, No. XIII. of this Series, at 


The grant gives the genealogy of P u 1 i k e s 1, Vol. V., p. 67. When I published this latter 
from his grandfather Jayasiihha, and his inscription, I took the date of it to be “ when 
father R a n a r a g a. In 11. 7-9 occmis the pas- Saka 506 had expired” ; but, for reasons that 


s&ge,Jayasimhasya rdja-simliasya suniih . 
Eanardgo hhavat , — from which Sir Walter . 
at Madr. Jotir. of Lit. and Science, Vol. 


I shall explain on a future occasion, I now 
hold, and will show, that it is dated “ when 


Lit. and Science, Vol. VII., Saka 656 had expired”, and that Pul ikesi 
p. 200, deduced, but doubtfully, ‘ R a j a s i m h a’ II. did commence to reign in Saka 531 or 5o2. 
as a second name of R a n a r a g a. If rdja- From the mention in 1. 8 of the Aihole inscrip- 
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tionof a chliatra-'bhahga, or ‘interruption of tire 


5 


succession , 


■lit. ' a breakhio’ of tlie umbrella 

O 


(of sovereignty)’, — it would seem that a period 
of anarchy ensued between the deatli of Ma h- 


galisvara and the accession of Pnlikosi 
II. But it follows, from the above dates, that 


Maugalisvara reigned for at least forty 
years. He cannot, therefore, have been much 
over thirty years of age, if indeed so old, when 
he succeeded. Taking him to have been then 
thirty years old, he was born in Saka 458. 


And then, even if we assume that P ii 1 i k e s i I. 
was not more than twenty years of age Avhcn 
he succeeded, air d that Saka 411 — the date of 
the present grant — was the very year of his 
accession, it follows that he was at least sixty- 
soven years old Avhen his second son, M a h- 
g' a 1 1 s V a r a, was born to him. And this, I 
apprehend, is hardly probable. 

But, apart from any such argumentative 
reason, there are substantial grounds for disput- 


ing the date assigned to P u 1 i k 6 s i I. — 1, The 
plates are more numerous, and the language is 
more prolix, than is usual in grants of this early 
date. — 2, The name of the dynasty is wu’itten 
‘ C h a 1 uky a’, in 1. 5, with the vowel of the 
first syllable long. Whereas, in all genuine 
grants of early date, it is written either ‘ C h a 1- 
k y a’, or ‘ C h a 1 i k y a’ and ‘ C h a 1 u k y a’, 
with the vowel of the first syllabic .sbort. Now, 
Sir 



Elliot, in his paper On HiiuhL In- 

4 

scriptioris at Madr. Jour, of Lit. and Science, Vol. 
VII., p. 193, tells us, aud on ample authority, 
that from tlie middle of the eighth to about the 
middle of the tenth century A. o., ^‘ihe power 
of the Chalukyas was alienated for a time, 

or' suilered a partial obscuration.” It was 

# 

restored in the ^^ei'son of T a i 1 a p a IL,m Saka 
895 (a.o. 973-4) or thereabouts. And I find 

from inscriptions that, unless metrical reasons 
required the use of the form ‘Chalnkya’, 
he and his successors are always called ‘ C h u- 
1 u k y a s’, and that this form of the name is 
peculiar to them. There seems, too, to have 
been a special reason for this ; inasmuch as 
^ C h A. 1 u k y a’ means ‘ the descendant of a 
C li al u k y a’, this second derivative form points, 
not only to a temporary eclipse of the C h alu- 
k y a power, but also to an actual break in the 


3, In 1. 


direct line of hereditary succession.— 

15, P u 1 i k e s i I. is called ^Satyasraya- 
P n 1 a k e s i’, and, in 1. 31, he is called simply 


< a 


fo aty us ray a.’ In no other inscription is 
tbis title ajDplied by itself to anyone anterior to 
Pulikesi II., who, as we learn from the 
Aihole inscription, wms the first to acquire the 
name. Aud only in No. XXVII. of this Series, 
transcr. 1. 5, is it elsewhere applied toP u 1 i k e s t 
I. at all ; and it is coupled there with his OAvn 
proj^er name, and, I suspect, is introduced by 
the wu'iter without any authority, save that it 
was one of the titles of the similarly-named 


grandson, P n 1 i k e s i II. — 4, The mention of 
the horse C h i t r a k a n t h a, in 1. 11, is at vari- 
ance with all the other inseription.s, which tell 
ns that it was Y i k r a m u d i t y a I. -who wa.s 
the owner of “ a horse of tho breed called 
C h i t r a k a n t h a”, or “ of an excellent horse 

named C h it r a k a n t h a.” — 5, The mention of 

# # / 

tlie Iv u li ti n d i district in 1. 22 is another ana- 
chronism. For in 1. 27 of No. IL of my 
R a 1 1 a Inscriptions at Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc., 
Vol. X., p. 194, we are told that it ^Yas the 
R a 1 1 a Great Chieftain K a r t a v i r y a I., about 
Saka 970, who, “when king, fixed the boun- 


daiues of the country of K u h n n d i” ; and 
I have not found this district spoken of in 
any other early inscription. — 6, This grant is 
dated in the V i b h a v a sarhvatsara. By the 
Tables in Brown’s Carnatic Chronology, the 

V i b h a V a saYmatsara would be Saka 410, 
quite near enoagh for the purpose. But, let 
the time at which the cycle of sixty samvat- 
saras was first devised and used by astronomers 
be wdiat it may, the cycle was not in use in public 
documents in the C h a 1 u k y a kingdom at the 
date to which these plates purport to belong. 
The earliest instance of its use that I have met 
with is in an Old Canarese inscription on stone at 
Naudwadige in the Kaladgi District; part of the 
name of the king, and the word expressing the 
centuries in the date, are unfortunately effaced, 
but I shall show hereafter that it is an inscrip- 
tion of the R a s h t r a k u t a king D h a r a- 

V a r sh a-K a 1 i V all abh a, or of his son 
G 6 V i n da-Pr a b hu t a V ar s h a 'or Go- 


yin d a III., and that the date of it is Saka 722, 
the D u 11 d u b h i samvatsara. The earliest 

% 

indisputable instance to which I can refer is 
an Old Canarese copper-plate grant of the 
Rashtrakiita king Govinda III., 
dated Saka 727, the Subhann saiiivatsara ; 
the original plates belong to Sir Walter Elliot 
and are now with me, and a transcription of 
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fclie first plate is given by Dr. Burnell at p. 88 of 

bis Soiith-lndian Palceogrctjjliy. I am inclined 

to think, en passant, that it was the Rasb- 

t r a k li t a kino’s who first introduced the use 
♦ *0 

of this cycle into the Chain kya dominions. 

— 7, Saka 411 is a.d. 489-90. -Mr. Burgess 

informs me, as the result of calculation, that 
no lunar eclipse such as that spoken of occurred 

in A.D. 489, 490, or 491. — 8, The almost 

invariable use of /, -whenever it can be used in 
the place of Z, is quite opposed to ancient ortho- 
graphy, and is in itself a strong indication of 
the modern composition of the inscription. — 
And finally, 9, The characters, instead of belong- 
ing to the fifth century a.d., are fully developed 
Old Canarese characters of at least the tenth or 
eleventh century a.d. I have no published fac- 


simile to which I can refer for purposes of com- 
parison. But, out of the unpublished materials 
that I have on hand, the characters of this 
grant resemble most nearly the characters of two 
grants of the C li o I a successors of the East- 
ern Chain kya dynasty; one is a grant of 
R ilj a r a j a II., dated Saka 944, and the other 
is a grant of K nl 6 1 1 u n g a-C h 6 d a d e v a 
dated Saka 1056. Among all the inscrip- 
tions of the Western dynasty, I can find none 
with the characters of which those of the pre- 
sent grant may suitably he compared. — In 
fine, I place the composition of this document 
at certainly not earlier than the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. 


I have not succeeded in tracing on the map 
the localities referred to in the grant. 

Transcription, 

First plate. 


[ ^ ] Svasti II Jayanty=ananta-samsara-priravar-aika-sotavah Mahriv!r-riha(rha)tah=putas=charan- 


umbu- 


[^] ja-renavah || Srimatam visva-visvamhhar-abhisariistuyamrina-Manavya-sagotranam Hiirlti- 


[ ® ] putruaiiih 


sapta-16(l6)ka-matribhis=sapta-mutribhir=abhivarddliitanum . Kurttikeya- 

parirakshan a-pra- 

bhagavan-Narayana-prasuda-samasridita-varrdia-laihchh- 

kulam= 


[ ] pta-kalyrina-paraniparanruh 
[ “ ] n-ekshana-kshana-va3ikrit-asesha-n2alubhntanaiii(6'c. ^bhritraii) Chalnkyiaiarii 

alamkarislnioh 


r 6 1 

L J 


prirjjita-vasiindharasya 


nija-ya3as-sraTana-matrcm=aivi::aYauata-rajakasya 


[ ^ ] k-rivabhasita-dig-antarAlasya 


Jayasiihhasya 


] g=anavai’ata-dun-ardrikrita-karas=snra-gaja 

[°] 


iva 


raja-simhasya 
pra5ama-nidliis=tap6-nidhir=iva 


sva-hhuj-o- 
kirtti-pata- 
sunus=sunTita-va- 

dri- 


pta-vairishu priipta-rana-rago Rauarugo bhavat [||*] 


Tasya 


trikrita-gatre 


ch=ritmaje svamedhat- 
ava(.sc. ^medb-ava)bhnta(tha)-surma-pavi- 
pranata-para-nripati-raakuta-tata-ghatita-liatau-mani-gaua-kirana-var-ddha- 


ra-dbauta-charu-charana-kamala-yngale 


t-arati-stambherama- man dale varnn-asi'ama-sarvva-dharmma-paripalana-paro 


Chitrakanth-abhidhana-turaThgama-kantluraven^ 

A I A • 

otsari- 
Gariiga- 


vartti-des-adhisvare 


sakti-traya-pravarddhita-prajya-samrajye 


Setu-madhya- 
G amga -Tamun a - 

pali- 


Second ])late ; first side 


[^‘^] dhvaja-dadakk-adi-pamcha-mahasabda-chihne 


karadikrita-Chola-Chera-Korala-Siiiibala- 

Kalim- 


ga-bhupale 


daudita-Pandy-ridi-mandi(nda)likd 


a-pratisasano 


bhidhana-prithivivallabha-maharaj -adhiraje 


prithivim-ek-atapatraih 


sati 



Satyusraya-Sri- 

Pulakesy-a- 

sasati 
Raja Rundra- 


H51a-Saindraka-vainsa-sasamkayamanah=prachanda-d6r-ddauc]a-mandita-mandal-agro Gonda- 

A A 


nama=: 


[''] sib 


[ii 


Aya-naya-vinaya-sampannas-tanayo 


[^°] khyatah [P] 


sya ssa(sa)mara-rasa-rasikas= 

Sivar-akhyaya 

Putro ' sya bliuta(t6) dhatiu-tilakayamiinah=parakram-a.kranta-vairi- 

uikurumbah 
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[ ® °] avuryya- vlryy a- samauvitali 


kriryy-akaryya-nipunah 


Haaumaii=iva 


Rama- 


[^'•J sy=abliiraniasya tasya blintyas— satya-sandlio diiapuiniikas— Samiyaras samakhul 


Sa 


['^] da-samasadita-Kulauudi-visliayas^tarii pari2Da[la'''']yairi 


tat-pras!x- 


['"] grama-sapta3ata-rajadliauyam=aseska-visliaya-vi.ses]iakayamrmay!an 


tad-antarbk'ut-Alaktak-a'bkidliana- 

iiagaryya(ryyam) 


srai-vrih- 

iksliuvana-clia- 


iiaka-priyamgm-vaivak-odaraka-syamaka-g-6dlium-ady-aneka-dkanya-samriddliayam tad-desa- 

clliana-dhrinya-paripilrnna-k risliivala- 


viirisini-miiklia-kamalam^ira 


A A A ♦ 


viraj aiBiiuay aia 


r 0 /I "I A A A • 

[ J pi’ayayam 


AindryaA 


disi 


Mabeudr-abliah=prasildam pravaram^maliat 


Jincndr-a- 


Second 'plate; second side. 


yataaaiii bhakty^akarayat-su-mauohararii 


Prottuiiiga-prasadaiii 


Tribliuvana- 


tilakaih 


Ji- 


nrilayam pravaram nana-.stambka-samuddbrita-virajamanai'h cbiraiii jagati 


kadas-ottarcshii cbatus-satesbu yyatitcsliu Vibbava-samvatsare pravarfctamano 


[^0] 


Vaisakb-odita-piirnna-punya-divase 


Ilubo(bau) 


vidbaii(db6r) 


aka-nrip- 
abdAsbv=6- 

Krito cba 

* 

Jinula- 

maudalam 


[.X] 

[-3.] 


t 

pagata(tam) suekiuUgTikaiii bliublmjam 


m=iisa 


sa 


slesbtendcrttliikaUmajjanad=ti- 
Sri-Satyrisrayam=asrayam gunavatarii vijnapaya- 

Ayu- 


taj-Jainalaya-pujan-6cbita-nuta-k.sbefcraya dbarmma-priya(yah) 


[3S] r=jjanmavataai=idam uauu tadi(di)t-saiidby-endpacbap-6pamam juatva dbarmma-ma(dha)n- 

urjj auam budba-ja- 

nair=iniiiartya(rtyai)h=pbalaiii manyato ifcy-cvarii pravibodbya sabbya-janataib Satyasrayo 

yallabbo bba^ 

[^®] ktya taj-Jina-mandir-opama-kriyo ksbefcraih dadau sasanam |1 Vaisukba-pauripiamasyaria 


Rfibau 


vi- 


dbu-manclala(Iain) pravisbtavati Sri-Satya3raya-iiripatis=tribbuvana-tilakaya datfcava[ii^^] 


Kanak6pala-sambbufca-vriksba-Malagan-a(a)‘UYaye 


ksbetram 
bbutas^^^samagra-raddbantas-Siddha- 

naudi-mu- 


n-isyarah 


[ s= Chitak- acbruyy Or sa (saih) j nitab 


Tasy=HSit=pratbamas-sisby6 devatu-Yiuuta-kramab sisbyaib^paihcba-satair^' 

yukta- 

Third plate; first side. 

Srlmat-Kakopal-umnriye kbyatadvirttir^babu-srutah 

laksbmiYa- 


« 

[^0] n=Nrigadev-akbyas=CMtak-a.cbru’yya-dlksbitali 


Ni'igadeva-gur63=3isbyala=prabbuta-giTiia- 


samas ta- 3 iis tra-samb 6 dhi ( dbi) Jina]iandib=prakirtfcitah 


libbih nigbrisbta-cbai’an-abjuya pi’abliavd Jiuanandine 


varidbih 

% 

0 

Srimad-Yividba-rajondra- 
pi’asphuran-maktit-a- 
Jinanandy- achriryya-suryy a- 


[..J 


duscbara-tapo-Yisesba-nikasbopala-bbufcaya samadbigata-sai^vva-sastraya naga- 
rams=tala-bh6gaihs==cba pradadau [\\-^~\ Tatra tala-bboga-simany-aba [1**^] Cbaityrdayfut 

YayaYyfiiii 

disi tatakaih tato rljii-sutra-kraniena pascbim-abbimukhaiii gatya patbam tasya madhyo 
nikbuta-pasbanaih tasmad^daksbiu-abbimukbam^anu'patbam gatva prayabam tasyam(sya) 

madliye nikbata-pri- 

sbanaifa puryy-abbimukbaib gatya timtrinika-yriksbarii yayat=tasmud=uttar-abbimukbarii 


gatya 


» A 


puryy-0' 


^ Probably the correct reading should be sUsMv nvarttliilca-majjanM. 
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['‘®] kta-tatakam [ yavat=stliitam etan=nag’ara-iiive3ana-kslieti'am [|| *] 


T atra 


tala-bliosa- 


Nagarasya daksliinasyarii 


disi 


kslietra-simrmy=Eiha [l *] 


setu-bandliEU=i3rabh r ity=anu-j ala-vabalaiii 

abbimukbam 


purvv- 
ga- 


['°] yavad=aririicbhika-ksbetram tat-pascbima-simni nikhata-paslianam yiivat^tasmrid^ 


anu-sim-6- 


[“] ttar-ribbimukbarii 


gatvii 


[=1 


stliala-o’iri 

• O 


Third plate; second side, 

y'/ivacli=clihami-valm]kaTii tasraat=piinah=purvv-ribliimuk]iarii 

gatva yavat 


tasmrit=p-anar=anu-giryy=ufcfcar-ab]iimukliam 


gatva 


yavad=girer=iiclicha- 

« 

pradesaiii tasmat 

paschim-abbimukbaih gatvii yjivad=giri tasmafc=pascbira-abbimukbam gatvJi yavat= 

ta(stba)|a-giri 

[°*] tasmad=daksbin-abhimukham gatva yavat=sefcu-baiidbana(naTb) stbitam raja-manena 

pamcbil. sat u (sc. °sad- u) ttara- 

[”] nivarttana-satarii 


tala-bbo 2 ’a-ksbetrarh 

• o 


chatu s- si m a - vir a d dliarii 


[=®] disi 


Narindaka- S ilinarivada (da) -grama-patbi 


N arindaka-nama- 
gr!iraa(me) nairrityarii 
m adhy a- vartt i- S i ihgat ega- tat akfl - 


d=riju-sutra-krarQena Narindaka-grilma-patbarii 


yavat=tavat=sthitaih 


5S 


cbatvarithsat 

A 


] ni(5(5.°saii-ni)varttanam ksbefcrarh daksbina-disi raja-manena || Kinayige-nama-grame pu- 


rvvasyaih disi asiti-nivarttanara ksketram raja-manena Pisacb-aramaria^nairrityam 
[®°] disi yavacb=cbbam i-jhata-valmikaih tasmat^purw-iibbirnnkham gatva yavat=patbaih 

tasma- 

[®^] daksbin-abbirnnkbarii . gatva yiivat=stbala-giri tasmrifc=pascbim-abbimukbam=anti-stha- 
[®^J la-giri gatvii yavacb=cbhami-stbalarii tasrQad=uttar-ubbimukbani gatva yavacb=cbba- 


mi-jhata-valmikam stbitam 


cbatiis-sima-viimddbam 


Pantiganage-nama-grame 


Fourth plate; first side, 

[®^] nairrityam disi manyasya ksbetra nttarasyririi disi cbatvriririisat(n)-nivarttanam ksbefcrani 

raja-rQH- 


nen,a paschimam (masyiiih) 


disi 


[CO] 

[“1 


valmikarii tasmad=dakshiu-abbimukbaTh 


stbala-gki tasmad=anu -simarii purvv-abbimnkbaib gatvd 

y u vach=cbh am i~ 


gatva 


KSmaramcbe-grama-sima 


tasmat=pu- 


rvv-abbimakbam=anu-simani 


gatva 


yavaj=jala-Vcibalaiii tasmad=uttar-ribbimukbam=a- 


[°®] nu- vaba|aiii gatva yavacb=cbbaini-jbafca- valmikam tasmat^pascbim-abbimukbam gatv a 


yrivat=tatuk-6ttara-k6di(?ti) 


tasmad-daksliin-ubbimukbain^^anu-stha la-giri 


(-. 0 ] 


gatva 


yavat=tavat=stbitaifa 


cbatus-sima-viruddbam 


Mamgali-nama-OTama- 


stbala-gireb=pascbim-abbimukbam=anu-patham gatva 


pascbima-disi raja-manena cbatvariibsat(n)-nivarttanarii ksbetram 
ny=aba 

[7S] 

[^1 


tasya 


SI] 


A 

a 


ma tasmad=uttar-abbimukham=anu-sima 


gatva 


mukbam=anu-sthala- 2 :iri 

• O 


gatva 


yavat-stbala-giri 


yavad=Rimka-gTama-si- 
yavat=stbala-giri tasmat=purvv-abbi- 

tasmrid=daksbia-Hbbimnkbamr: 


anii- 


stbala-giri 


gatva 


stbitam 


cbatus-simu-va(vi)ruddliam 


Karandisre-nama- 




grama (me) pa- 


Fourth plate ; second side. 


disi 


[^®] scbimasyaih 

tataka(kad) vayavyaih disi raja-manena paihcba-vimsati-nivarttanam ksbetram 


Chandavutu-Pariidarngavalli-nama-gruma-niargga-madliye asvattba- 


pascbimasyarii 


disi 


Alaktaka-nagara-Kumba- 


A 

ra- 


Davanavalli-nama-grama(me) 
yija-nama-grama-margga-madbye 
ja-manena cbatvariih3at(n) -nivarfctanam ksbetriim || Panar-api tasminn-eva grama(me) 

dak>sbi- 


Bimbalaya-Pisacb-aramat^pascbime 


i) j 3 
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A • 


nasvam 


disi 


Iiiriio'Liti-t.atrikrid=uttai’a-samipa-stliam 


raja-maudna 


[’^^J taiii ni {so, sata-ni)varttanam ksliotram 


sa- 

A « 


Haiidimg*e-nama-gi'ama(m6) purvvasyruii 

diH Hava- 


‘ 5 ** 




] 




adika-sima-Sripura-margg-a-maclliyd rajamanena cliatvariiii3at(n)-nivarttanaih kslietrain 

# - - A • T ♦ / • rt ^ A _ j. ^ J 1 .. 1 1 , ..V J ^ .."'v 


Sii*ipatt;i-nrtma-g’rama(m6) pascliimasjain 


disi 


muiitaia 


cliatvaririisat(n)-nivarttanaiii kshefcraih 


schimasyava 


disi 




ufctarato 


Sripura-marggata daksliiuato riija- 
Aij\mavada(da)-iLama-gi*ama(mo) pa- 
raja-manona paiuckrisat(ii)-3iiva.“ 


ttanaih kshdtraih i| Grama-uumi'iny=riba || Kumbayija-dvadasasy=6(u)ntah Ruviko uama 

Fifth plate. 

oTiiiuab pratbamab || Siimarivrido(d6) nama gramahklvitiyab || IBadbamille-dvadasasy^antuh 
Lattivrid6(clo) nama gi-rimah tri(tri)tiyab | Sripura-dvadasasya madbyc Pellidako namfi 


[ 

o'vilmali cliatui’fctliali 

1 - - C • * 


Ifcy^etc cliatvui’5 


oTaiiirili cliafcus-smiri*va(vi)raddba-ksli6fci'rLh 

O • ' ' 

Tad=agamibliii‘=asniad-vaib- 

o 

rajabbir=ayur-ai.svaryyii[dl*]na(nri)m=bi(\^i)lasitani=acbbii'aiiisu-c]uuii- 


sodraihgrib sa(so)parikari'ih a-cbafca-bbata-pravosyrih [p^] 

^,,nn / • •' 1 A- 11 • A A 

[■’-] syan’=anyais=cba 

'r'"] cbalam(la)m=avagacbcbbadbbir=a-cbaiLdr-rirkka-dbar-ai*nnaTa-stbiti-sama(ma)krila(laib) 


yasam(sa)s=cbi- 


p'G clii('cbi)sbuldub sva-datti-nirvviscsbam pariprilaniyam=uktam cba Man\^-adibbih 


r 


IM 


.Oabublui'^vvasudba bbukta rajabbis(s)=Sa(sa)ka(ga)r-adibbir-yyasya yasya 


j^ada 


] tasya tada plialarii 


j”'^] naib sreyo sroyu dauasya pfilanam 


bliutnim(mih) tasya 

Svaiii datum sumaliad(ch)-3a(clilia)kyarh dulikUaiii=anyatra(sya) 

palanaih drinaih vil pula- 

A 


suudhararn 


sligsbfclrii 

TranslatioiL 


vai'sha-saliasraui 


Sva-dattaui(ttriiii) para-dattain(ttam) 

haroti(ta) 
j ki’imih 


A 

va 


va- 


vislitliayjaii 



1 


j 


Hail! A^ictorious are tbc pure particles of 
mllen of tlie lotuses wbicb are tbe feet of tbe 
Irhat H a h a v 1 r a^ — wbicb are tbe sole bridge 
for crossing from bank to bank of (the ocean. 
Ilf) endless existence ! 

Tbe son of Jayasimha, — tliat lion of a 
kina', rvbo adorned the family of the Cba- 
Inkyas, who are glorious, and who arc of 
the lineage of Mu navy a wbicb is praised 
over tbe whole earth, and who are tbe descend- 
ants of H a r i t i, and rvbo have been nourish- 
ed bv seven mothers who are tbe seven mothers 
1 / 

of mankind, and who have attained an uninter- 
rupted continuity of prosperity by tbe protec- 
tion of K a r 1 1 i k c y a, and who have bad all 
kings made subject to them on tbe instant at 
the sight of tbe sign of tbe Boar -which they 

acquired tbrougb tbe favour of tbe holy N a r a- 
y a u a ; and who acquired tbe earth by bis 
ouTi arm ; and who bad kings bowed down 
before him by simply bearing of bis fame ; and 
who irradiated tbe intermediate spaces of tbe 
regions ^7itb tbe banner that was bis fame, 
was li a n a r a g a, of true yet pleasing speech, 
whose bands were moistened by bis ceaseless 


charities, thus resembling tbc elephant of the 
o'ods, whose trunk is moistened by tbe ceaseless 

O' 

flow of bis rut ; who, like an austere devotee, 
was the receptacle of tranquillity; and who 
acquired a fondness for war against bis proud 

enemies. 

And Avbile bis sou, tbe favourite of tbc world, 
tbe Great King, the supreme king, Avbo was 
named S a t y a .4 r a y a - S r i - P u 1 a k e 4 5, 
Avbose body was purifled by ablutions performed 


after 


celebrating horse-sacrifices ; 


and whoso 


beautiful feet, wbicb were like lotuses, were 
cleansed by tbe trickling drops of water Avbich 
were tbe rays of the many sparkling jewels 
that were set in tbe diadems of tbe hostile 
kino's who bowed down before him ; and who 

O 

drove away tbe troops of elephants of his ene- 
mies by a very lion of a horse that was named 
Chit r aka ntba; and who was intent on 
preserving all the regulations of the (four) 
classes and tbe (four) stages of life ; and who 
was tbe supreme lord of tbe country lying 
between tbe (river) Gaiiga and the Bridge 
(of Edmeo ) ; and whose mighty universal 
sovereignty was increased by (Ms ])ossessLon of ) 
tbe three regal attributes ; and who possessed 


■ The last of the twenty -f ova Jain teachers of the present age. 
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the signs of the banners of the G a ii.g a and 
the Yamuna, and the sword-edg-e, and the 
five great sounds of the Dadaklca^ and other 
(^musical instruments ) ; and who made the 
kings of Chela and C h e r a and Kerala 

o • 

and S i lii h a 1 a and Kali h g a to -ptij tri. 
bate ; and who punished the P li n d y a and 
other chieftains ; and whose commands were 
unresisted, — was governing the earth under 
one umbrella ; 

There Avas a king named Gouda, who was 
the moon of the family of R u n d r a n i 1 a-S a i n- 
draka, and whose scimetar Avas adorned by 
liis mighty arm. His son, — who Avas endowed 
Avith good fortune and skill in polity and 
modesty, and Avho delighted in the flavour 
of war, — was renowned by the appellation of 
S i V u r a- His son Avas the truthful and pious 
S a m i y a r a, Avho Avas the forehead- ornament 
of the earth, — Avho attacked the assemblage of 
his enemies with his pi'owess, — who Avas ]^os- 
sessed of bravery that could not be withstood, 
Avho Avas well versed in what things should 
be done and what should not be done, — and 
Avho was the servant of him, {P alahesi) , as 
H a n u ni a n {was the servant^ of R a m a. 

Having acquired the district of K u h u n di 
through his fovour, — Avhile governing it, he, 
who Avas as glorious asM a h e n d r a, in his piety 
caused to be made an excellent and large and 
very charming temple, a shrine of J i n c n d r a, 
in the east quarter, in the city which Avas 
named A 1 ak taka and was included in that 
{distrld ) ; and which was the chief town of [a 
circle of) seven hundred villages ; and which 
Avas the glory of the Avholc district; and which 
abounded in kili-viGe and tv?/^6-rice and groves 
of sugar-canes and chick-peas and j)r!yamrjio- 
plauts and varaha-hen^ns and ^iddraJea-gvixm and 
sydnicika-gram and Avheat and many other kinds 
of grain ; and which shone like the lotus Avhich 
is the fan of the lovely AAmman which is that 
district ; and Avhich Avas full of husbandmen 
Avho abounded in wealth and grain. 

The excellent shrine of Jin a (which was thus 

constructed), — that very lofty temple, (navdcd) 
‘ the ornament of the three Avorlds’, decorated 
with many columns, — {endures) for a long time 
in the world. 


‘ii 


5 


^ I do not find this ■word in the dictionaries. But 
Monier Williams gives J/ia/j/ca-, ‘ a largo or double di'um^ ; 
and Sa-aderson gives the same, and also ijaMa, dalcl-ij or 
oaJ/i'c, *' a small drum, shaped like an hour-glass.’ 


And this shrine of J i n a haAung been built, — 
AAdien four centuries and eleven (years) had 
elapsed in the years of the S aka king ; while 
the V i b h a V a sanwatsara Avas current ; on the 
holy day of the full (moon) of (the month) 
y a i s a k h a ; Avlieii R a h u had closed upon the 

orb of the moon, 

he, who Avas fond of religion, asked the 
king, S r i-S a ty a s r ay a, the asylum of vir- 
tuous* people, Avho through friendship had come 
to his house, for a field fit for the worship of 
that shrine of J i n a. 

Having known that the life of those that are 
born is (fransioif) like the lightning and the 
evening rainbow, and having impressed on his 
courtiers that the accpiisitioii of religion and 
Avealth is esteemed the (only true) rcAAUvd by 
wise people, Avho are but mortal, — the lord 
S a t y a s r ay a ill his piety bestowed a field 
(and) a ebarter, Avorthy of that shrine of 
Jill a. On the day of the full-moon of (iho 
month) V a i s a k h a, Avhen R a h u had entered 
the orb of the moon, — the king, Bri-Satya- 
s r a y a, gave a field to ^ the ornament of the 

three Avorlds.’ 

In the lineage of the (sect ccdled) Isl u 1 a- 
g a n a, a tree wliicli sprang from K a n a- 
k 6 p a 1 there Avas born that lord of saints, 
S i d d h a-n a n d i, who possessed (a Imowledije 
of) all demonstrated truths. Plis first disciple aaus 
C h i t a k a c h a r y a, Avhose observances -were 
pmisod by the gods, and Avho Avas attended by 
five hundred disciples. He, whose name Avas 
R a ga dev a, — who Avas renowned in the tradi- 
tions of the glorious Kakopala; and avIio 
possessed much (hnowlcdye of) sacred lore; 
and aaJio enjoyed good fortune, — was initiated 
by Cli i t a k a c h a r y a. The disciple ol the 
preceptor N ug a d e v a was the famous J i n a- 
uandi, AA^ho Avas a very ocean of meritorious 
cjualities, and who Avas acquainted AAdth all the 
sacred writings. 

To the excellent master J i n a n a n d i, Avhoso 
feet, Av^hich Av^ere as lotuses, Avere chafed by the 
glittering diadems of many glorious kings, 
(who bowed dovjii before /ubi/), — to J i na- 
il andi, a very sun among Aohdryas^ who was 
the touchstone by Avhich to test the value of 
jDenances that Avere hard to be performed, and 

* or perhaps niKvrtthiha-inajjano.ty 

1. 30 ; meaniBg not appm-ent. 

^ This must be the founder of the sect. 
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wLo had mastered all the sacred -writings, — he 
gave towns and the enjoyment of sites of land. 

There he declares the houudaries of the {right 
of) enjoyment of sites of laud. — ‘On the north- 
west of the GhaUyct‘h.dMj there is a tank. Going 
in a straiofht line to the west from there, there 

O 

is the road, in the middle of which there is a 
stone set up. Going to the south from that, 
along the road, there is a stream, in the middle 
of which thei*e is a stone set up. Going to 
the east (f rom that)^ as far as a tamarind-tree, 
and then going to the north, there is the tank 
mentioned above. That which is * thus situ- 
ated is the field of the entrance of the village. 

There he declares the boundaries of the fields 
{luhich are the objects of the right) of enjoyment 
of sites of land. — Starting from the bridge on 
the south of the city and going along the stream 
to the east as far as the gleaning-field, on the 
west boundary of it there is a stone set up* 
From that, going along the boundary to the 
north, there is an ant-hill near a sami-'tree. 
From, that, again, going to the east, there is the 

4 

sthaja-giri.^ From that, again, going to the 
north along the hill, there is the high part of 
the hill. From that, going to the west as far 
as the hill (extends)^ and then to the west as far 
as the sthala-giri, and then to the south, (^ve 
come to the place where) the bridge stands. 
{Thus is constituted) the field {lohich is the object 
of the right) of enjoyment of a site of land, 
(measuring) one hundred and fifty nivartanas 
by the royal measure, and encompassed by its 
four boundaries. 

At the village of N a r i n d a k a, in the south- 
west quartei’, (there was given) a field, (of the 
measivreof)^Qrij nivartanas by the royal measime, 
in the south quarter, encompassed by its four 
boundaries, and constituted (hy a houndary-line 
drawn) up to the road to the village of N a- 
rindalcaina stx'aight line from the S i m g a- 
t e g a tank, which is in the centre of the roads 
to the villages of Narindaka and S a m a- 
rivada. 

At the village of K i n a y i g e, in the east 
quarter, (there %oas given) a field (of the measure 
of) eighty nivartanas by the royal measure, 
encompassed by its four boundaries, and lying 
thus : — -At the south-west of the grove of the 

® Stliala-rjiri, ^ a liill on tho plain’, perhaps denotes one 
of those isolated masses of heaped-iip boulders that are to 
be found all over the blach-sod fields in the eastern part 
of the DharwM District, and probably still further inland. 


P i s a c h there is an ant-hill at a chimp of 
sami-trees. From that, going to the east as far 
as the road, and then to the south as far as the 
sthafa-giri, and then to the west, along the 
sthala-giri as far as the place of the sajuttrees, 
and then to the north, {we come) to the ant-hill 

at the clump of sami-tveGS. 

At the village of P a n t i g a n a g e, in the 
south-west quarter, and in the northern quarter 
of the mctnya-Qeld, (there tms given) a field, (of 
the measure of) forty nivartanas by the royal 
measure, encompassed by its four boundaries 
and constituted thus : — On the west thei'e is the 
sthala-giri. Going along the boundary to the 
east from that, as far as the ant-hill near a kmiPi- 
tree, and from that to the south as far as the 
boundaries of the village of KSmarauche, 
and from there along the boundary to the east 
as far as the stream, and from that along the 
stream to the north as far as an ant-hill near a 
clump of &‘a?m-trees, and from that to the west 
as far as the northern weir® of the tank, and 
from that to the south along the sthala-giri. 

In the west quarter of the village of M a n - 
gali (there %vas given) a field, (of the measure 
of) forty nivartanas by the royal measure. He 
declares the boundaiues of it. Going to the 
west from the sthala-giri along the i-oad as far as 
the boundary of the village of R fi v i k a, and 
from there to the north along the boundary as 
far as the sthala-giri^ and from there to the 
east along the as far as the sthala^ 

giri (extends), and from there to the south along 
the sthala^^giri^ — (thus is it) situated, and encom- 
passed by its four boundaries. 

s 

In the village of K a r a n d i g e, in the west 
quarter, {there was given) a field, {of the measure 
of) twenty-five nivartanashj the royal measure, 

9 

on the north-west of the tank of the asvattha- 
tree between the roads to the villages of 
Ohandavura and P a n d a r n e: a v a 1 1 i. 

o • * 

In the village of Davanavalli, in the 
west quarter, (there was given) a field (of the 
measure of) forty nivartanas by the royal 
measure, on the west of the grove of the 
Pisffcha, Bimbalaya, between the roads 
to the city of Ala k taka and the village 
of Kumbayija. And again, in that same 
village, in the south quarter, (there was given) a 

’ The name of a class of demons. 

“ If the reading is it is the Canarese word meaning 
a‘ weir, outlet of a tank.’ If the reading is koti, the 
translation will be “ the northern edge, Le. bank.’’ 
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field (of the measure of) onelnindred nivartanas 
by tbe royal measurej situated close to tbe 
north of the H i a g ii t i tank. 

In the village of N a n d i n i g e, in the east 
quarter, {there ivas given) a field {of the measure 
of) forty nivartanas by the royal measure, 
between the boundary of {the village of) B ar a- 
vnlika and the road to {the village of) 
S ripura. 

In the village of Siripatti, in the west 
quarter, {there was given) a field {of the measitre 
f) forty nivartanas by the royal measure, 
to the south of the road to {the village of) 

O ^ 

b ripura. 

In the village of A r j u n a v a d a, in the w^est 
quarter, {there was given) a field {of the measure 
of) fifty nivartanas by the royal measure, to the 
north of the road to the village of S r i p u r a. 

He declares the names of the villages. — The 
first village is R u y i k a, in the K u m b a y i j a 
Twelve. The second village is S a m a r i v ii d a. 
The third village is L a b t i v ii cl a, in the 
Badhamale Twelve. The fourth village is 
P e 1 1 i d a k a, in the S r i p u r a T-welve. These 
fonr villages {tvere given), together with their 
fields encompassed by the four boundaries, and 
with the udranga and the ug^anhara, and not 
to be entered by irregular or regular troops.® 

This grant should be preserved as long as the 
moon and the sun and the earth and the ocean 
endure, just as if it were a grant made by them- 
selves, by future kings, desirous of acquiring- 
fame, whether they are of my lineage, or whether 
they are others, — bearing in mind that the 
charms of life and riches, &c. are as transient as 
the lightning ! And it has been said by J\I a n u 
and others : — Land has been enjoyed by many 
kings, commencing with S a g a r a ; (&c.) ! It is 
very easy to give one’s own property, but the 
preservation of (the grant of) another is difficult, 
(&c.) ! He is born as a worm in ordure for the 
duration of sixty thousand years, (&c.) ! 

No. XLV. 

Sir Walter Elliot’s date of 6aka 514 (a.d. 
592-3) or 515 for the accession of the Western 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya I. is 
based on a cop]per-plate grant, said to have been 
discovered in digging the foundations of the 

house of a Kulkarni at Kurtakoti in the 

• • 

Gadag Taluk'a of the Dharwad District, and 


presented by him to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In the genealogy at Jour. Madr. Br. B. As. Soc., 
Vol. VII., p. 199, he gives Saka 514 as the 
commencement of bis reign. In describing the 
grant, at icL, p. 201, be writes, “ It bears date 
tbe tliirty-second [year] of bis reign, Saka 530 ; 
and bis accession is thus fixed as having o'ceurred 
in [Saka] 515.” Tbe first part of this statement 
is owing to some confusion on tbe pai-'t of his 
Panclit in interpreting the date. In a footnote to 
tbe latter passage, he speaks of it again, and as 

f 

being,dated “ in Saka 580, on the eighth day 
of the sixteenth royal victorious year.” Dr. 
Burnell, again, has given the first side of this 
grant as Plate xxii. in his Sonth-Indian PalcBO- 
grapliy, and, in transcribing it, at p. 87, has 
entered the date as a.d. 608, which would be 
6aka 580. The real date, as v/ill be seen from 
the fac.simile and transcription, 11. 20-'21, is 
when Saka 532 bad expired, in tbe sixteenth 
year of his victorious reign.” 


I have obtained tbe original plates to edit 
from. Only two plates are forthcoming ; the 
thii’d, probably the last, is missing. They are 
rather thick plates, not very regularly shaped, 
and with several flaws in the copper ; they 
measure about 12^^ long by broad. They 
have a peculiarly high and broad raised rim 
to protect tbe writing. The ring connecting 
them had been cut before it came into my hands ; 
it is about thick, and in diameter. 
The seal, which is very massive, is square, 
about each way; it has the representation 
of a boar facing to the proper left, with the snn 
and moon above it. Through some mistake 
the seal propeidy belonging to tbe grant of 
Rajaraja II. has been printed off with the 
facsimile of these plates. A facsimile of the 
right seal wdll be supplied hereafter. 

It is unnecessary to ofier a full translation of 
so inaccurate and mised-up a document as this 
is ; and there are, in fact, several passages in it 
of which no sense can be made at all. I shall 
confine myself to giving an abstract of its con- 
tents. Down to the commencement of the 
details of the alleged grant, in 1. 20, it follows, 
or rather tries to follow, the corresponding 
portion of the other copper-plate inscription of 
V i k r a m ft d i t y a I. already published, No. 
XXVIII. of this Series, at Vol. VI., p. 75. It 


® The meaning of this term is disputed. I follow the translation given by Dr. Biihler 

at T/id. YoL YI., p, 71. 
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tirst mentions P n 1 i k e s i 1. or Polekesi- 
V a 1 1 a b k a, as be is liere called ; tbcn bis son, 
K 1 r 1 1 i V ar m a. I. ; tben S a t y a s r a y a, ^x. 
P u 1 i k e H II., tbe sou of K 1 r 1 1 i v a r ni a I. ; 
and finally V i k r a m a d i t y a- S a t y a s r a y a, 
or V i k r a m a d i t y a I., tbe son of P u 1 i k e s i 
11. Iftbeii piu’ports to record that, -w^ben live 
^■euturies and tbirty-two years of tbe Saka era 
liad expired, on Sunday, tbe day of tbe new-moon 
]:)et\veen tbe months V a i s a k b a (Apidl-May) 
and J y a i s b t b a (]\Iay- June), under tbe con- 
stellations R u b i n 1 and the Great Beai> when 
tlie sun Avas in tbe sign of tbe Bull, and at tbe 
time of a totaP*^ eclipse of tbe sun, Vi k r am a- 
dityal., in tbe sixteenth year of bis reign, 
while residing at the city of K is n v o lal,^^ 


XXXVIII., at p. 101 above. — 2, As in tlie case oi 


tbe forged grant of P u 1 i k e s i I., published im- 
mediately above, tbe name of tbe dynasty is spclt^ 
in 1. 4, ‘ C b a 1 u k b y a’, sc, ‘ C h a Inky ii\ 
with tbe vowel of the first syllable long. 

Tbe word ha-trimsa, ^ thirty-second’, used in 
expressing tbe date, is a hybrid Avord, part 
Prakrit and part Sanskrit, and I have not 
found an analogous instance of such a AVord 
in any other early grant.' — 4*, Whereas Saka 
532 is A.D. 610-11, Mix Bin^gess informs me, 

as the I’csnlt of calculation, that no- solir eclipsc; 
did occur, on tbe date gWen, in a.d. 610, 611, 
or 612. — 5, Tbe language and orthography are 
far moi’e inaccurate than I have ever yet found 
to be tbe case in any other grant of early date. 


jjestowed upon R a v i s ar m a of tbe sect called But this, of course, might by chance be due to 
B a s a r i-s a m g b a and tbe A g a s t y a the ignorance or carelessness of a copyist or tbe 


'/'V/w, the son oC Jayasarmfi AAdio Avas tbe 
son of M a d li a v a s a r m a, tbe village of 


engraver. — And finally, 6, In tbe letters ja, 
except in 1. 1, and ga and sa, an attempt is made 


Kurutakunte,^^ AvbicbAvasnitbeBelvola to imitate the ancient forms. But, with this 

country and in tbe centre of tbe seven villages exception, tbe characters are fully developed 

of 13 e u ey i t a V u r a, Annigere, Ittag'e, Old Canarese characters of at least tbe ninth 

Prisiindi, Mugnli, Par anti, and Mul- or tenth century a.d. And I have to draAv 

gnndu. especial attention to tbe fact that, except in 

According to this inscription, therefore, tbe tbe Avovds once in 1. 7 and tAvice 

reign of V i k ra m a di ty a I. commenced in in 1. 8, and turamgamena^ ini. 9, there is used 

for tbe letter ma a character Avbicb, with tbe 


tr. 


aica ol6 or o 


K 


17. 


I'jut I reject it entirely, as a forgery and of no corresponding forms of ya and va, is purely 


authority, on the following grounds. — 1, The mediteval. The earliest genuine instance in 
date is completely at variance with the dates of which I have found this form of the ma used is 

all the other early Western C h a 1 u k y a in- the copper-plate grant of the R a s h t r a k fi t a 

scriptious. For, Pulikesi II., the father of king Govinda III. spoken of above, — e.r/., 
V ik ram a d i t y a L, commenced to reign in in para-dattam=bu, sc. imra-daMuui vd, 1. 14, 

Saka 531 or 532, as in No. XXVII. of this PL II. h. Tbe corresponding forms of ya and 

Series, at Aol. VL, p. 72, and was still reigning va ^ — tbe former, lioAAmver, not very clear, — may 


in Saka 556. And V i n a y a d i t y a, tbe son of 
V i k r a m u d i t y a I., commenced to reign in 
Saka GOO or 601, by Nos. XXIX., XXX., and 
XXXL, at Vol. VI., pp. 85, 88, and 91, and by 
tbePoimtli Part of No. XXXIX., atp. Ill above, 
Avliicb is probably dated in tbe seventh year of bis 
reign. And V i j a y a d i t y a, tbe son of V i n a- 
yaditya, commenced to reign in Saka 61 7, 
ills, or 619, by tbe Second Part of No. XXXIX., 
and by three unpublished inscriptions that I 
bax^e in band . And V i k r a m a d i t y a II. , 
the sou of Vi j a y a d i t y a, commenced to reign 
in Saka 654 or 655, by tbe Third Part of No. 

The literal reading in the text is sarvvamasiistyhhfite , 

‘ lasting for a whole month.* ! This, of course, is only a 
mistake for sarvvitgi'dsl-hhvM, ‘ swallowing or engulf ‘t 
air. which is the usual expression for a total eclipse. 


be seen in tbe Mnnoli stone-tablet inscription, 
PL LXXIV. of Mr. Burgess’ Second Iiepoi% 
in BaUigereyal^ 1. 55, and Bamnivural^ 1. 56. 

After rejecting tbe present plates, Ave have 
no dated inscription of tbe time of Vikra- 
mudityal. Consequently, and because aa^c 
do not know bow long bis father, P ii 1 i k o s i 
II., continued to reign, and AA'betber bis elder 
brother, C b a n d r a d i t y a, did actually reign 
or not, bis date cannot be determined Avith 
much certainty. I would place him, bowevei", 

e 

somewhere about Saka 580 (a.d. 658-9). We 
have not to search far, I think, for the reason 

The Pattada-Kisuvolal of other inscriptious, and the 
modern Pattadakal on the hanks of the Malaprahba in the 
Budami Taluka of the KalAdgi District. 

The -modern Knrtakoti. 
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why there is no dated inscription of his time, and 
why probably none such will be found. For, as 
I have previously had occasion to point out, 

Nos. XXVIII. to XXXI. of this Series in- 
dicate very plainly that, after P n 1 i k e s i II., 
the succession was interrupted by the hostility 
of the'Pallavas of Kiinchi, and by a con- 
federacy of the three kings of C h o 1 a and 
P a n d y a and Kerala, and that, at least, 
V i k r a m a d i t y a I. did not immediately 
succeed his father, hut was ousted for a time. 
The autliority of him and of his elder brother, 


Cliandradity a, must have been confined, 
at the best, to the country of the K o li k a u a s. 
Both V i k r a m a d i t y a I., and his son, carried 
on the war against these enemies. ’ 'But, though 
Vikramiiditya I. seems to have been to a 
certain extent successful, it was probably not 
till the time of V i n a y a d i t y a that the 
Western C ha Inky a power was thoroughly 
i‘estored, and the kingdom consolidated again, in 
such a way that the head of it could refer to 
any specific date as the commencement of his 


reign. 

Transcriftioii- 


[ ^ ] Jayaty^avisbkritanr 


First ijlate. 

Vishn6rz:vvriraha(hari\) 


kshupi(bhi)t-arnnavau=dal;shin-uuuatu- 


cli’am(dam)shtr-Hg'ram(gTa)-visruntaih(nta)-blmvaiiani vapiih [ || *] Sriaiatruii sa- 
[ " ] kaladDluivana-[sam*]stuyamrina-Munavya-sag6tnuiuih Huriti-patranarii sapta-16[ka*]- 

iiiat ribliis-sajDta-matribliir^abkiva- 

[ ® ] rddhitaiiuiii Kai’tti(vtti)keya-pariraksliana-prripta-kalyiUia-paraihparrinau=N arayana-prasada- 

sama(mn)saditunrim(sc.°sadita)-vai’rilia-lamcha(cklia)- 


[ ] n-eksliana-kslian.a-vasa-vasik:rit-ase.sba-maliibritaninii(sc.°bliritam) 


C li a 1 akliy a (ky a ) n a lii 


kulam=alamkariskn6r=asvamedli-avaTia-pad6pade Gariiga-ja- 


A A 

[ ® ] la*snaiia-pavitrikvita-glia(gH)trasya 


Sn-PolekesI(si)-Vallabha-mabrii'aj-adi(dhi)raia- 


15aram,es7ara-paramabliattaraka[.sya*] [pautrasya*] para(ra) - 
[ “ ] kram.a(a)kraiita-Ba(va)nava(vu)sy-adi (di)-para-nnpati-manclala -pram(ni)baddlia- visaddlia- 

[kirttch*] Kirtti(rtti)Tai“muia-sri-pi'itbu(t]ii)viYallablia-mali.araj-a(a)- 
[ ' ] di(dlii)raja-param63vara-paramabhatfcriraka[sya*] pi-itrah(trasya) samara-samsa(3a)kta- 




[ ^ ] y-6palabdha-paramesvara-parama-numadheyasya 


Satyrisraya-sri-pntlm(t1ii)vivallal)ha- 

maharri3-ridi(dhi)rrija-param6- 

Chifcrakauta(ntlia)-pravara-taranigamen-aikeu=aiva 
pratita (prerito ?) neka-samava-mukhe ripu-n r ipati- ru- 

dhira-iala-svadana-rasa-naya-mrina-jvalana-ni3ita-ni3trimsa-dliura(ra)ya(yri) da(a)vabln'ita- 

dharauidliara-hliu- 


[ ^ ] svarasya 


p ri (pri) y a-tanay ah 


Second plate ; first side, 

jaThga-blioga-sadrisa-nija-hhuja-Yijita-viju(ji)gishu(5huh) afcma-kavacha- 

mavady(50. magn)-uneka“praha(hii)rah sva-guru-sri(sri)ya(ya)m==avani- 
pati-tritay-antarita(tri)m=rLta(tma)sa.ta(tk3l)tya krit'e(ai)ka(ka)dhishthifc-a(ci)sesha-raj} a- 

cha(bha)rah tasmin rajya-trayo(ye) raaa-si(sL)rasi ripu-narcndra(iidran) di- 


[disi^] jitva sa(sva)-vaiii3a-lakshmiih(kshniim) prapta[vaa''"] parame3varaua(ta)m 

a[ni^']dha(va)rita-Vikramadityam~(tyah) [H''’'] =a{A)pi ta(eha) 

mridita-Na-rasimgha(ha) - yaseaa(yasasa.) vihita-Ma- 

heudra-pratapa-vilayena nayana-vijit-Esvara-rana-praguua-Srl-Vallahhena jita(tah) knta- 

Pallav-rivamarddaiia(n6) daksbiua(ua)-dit(g)-yn- 

vatim=apta[van'^] Kaiiich-isa-kay6nvasemasiravayann=api sutararii Srl-vallabhatvam= 

itah valiati sramalavanta 

% 

r6(ra)na-rasika-sriyagurupara-skandha(adh6) yo rajamalla-se(sa)hda-vihita-malia-Pallava- 


clusva(sta)ra-vine(bhe)da-visala-siila(hi) 


kula-nasah [H I3urilaiiigha(ghya) - 
durnnama(durgguc]ha)-dustha(sta)ra-hriliat- 

. k. ^ ’ A . « • 


pariuita(parikliri)-pari(r})t.a [a*]blii-a(gra)lii yena Jayatesvara-pota-raja- 
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'[^®] Kariicli=ivara(sc. iva) dakshina-disah ksliitip^na [kaihcHi*] 



* 


] Vikram-a(a)kranta- 


sakala-maliiman dal- adi(dhi)rji jya(jy6) Vikramaditya- Satyii- 


[’■®] sre(sra)ya-sri- 2 Dritliu(tlii)vivallablia-ma]iaraj-adi(d]ii)raja-paramesvara(raIi) 


sarvvam=eva 

A A 


ajna- 


Seoond plate ; second side. 


payati [ [ Viditam=astn s6(v6) smabhi(b]iih) ba-tririis-ottara-pariicba-sateshu 

Sa(sa)ka-varsbSsbY=a(a)tifceshu vijaya-rajya- 

KisuYolal-maba- 


] samba(mva)clicba(tsa)ra-sh6sba(da)sa-varsbe 


praTarttamaiia( ne) 


%• 


nagara(re) vikhyata(te) sthitva tasya Vaisakba- Je( jyai)sbtha(sbtlia)-niasa-iiia- 
[ ] dbyam-a(a)ma(mri)vasya(sya)-Bhaskara-dine Rohiiiya Ri(R6biuy-!Ri)kshe madby-ahna- 


kiile Vikra[mu]dityasya atma cba atma-viiaite nama 
[“’'] maba-devi(Ya)tay6li(yt))r=abbay6r=Vvrisbabba-rasau tasmin '' V risbabba-rasau suryya- 

gTa(gTa)haiia(ae) sarvvama(gra)si(si)-bbute gavas(gavas)-cba nara{ra)- 
ua cbaranti tavandba(?iiva)madbbutu sarvva-jiva-disa‘-mu(?)davabbuvnh 

mabavismam cba astbamrmavabbuvah iti ga- 
tada 


[ ® ] s=cba 


[ ] yarn grama (maiii) pravisanti tasmat tada kale sresbti-senapati-sacbiva-uetah 

kum ara-partti(rttbi) v- anikam=a- 
[^°] dhyakslia-saliitaiii tada Basari-samgham=A(saihg’li-A)gastlii(stya)-g6tra(trasya) Samaveda- 

paragasya tasya MiidlLavasa(sa)rmma(rmma(nah 
[ ] tasya patrasya (sya) Jayasarmmanah tasya pri(pri)ya-tanaya(yiiya) slifishaihga (skadariiga)- 

vide Ravisarmmanah(ne) tasya (tasmai) Vikramriditya(tyali) purvva- 
m=ndakam pada-prakshalanaiii kritva Sri-Belvola-vis]iay-abhyarLtara(re) B eney itavnram 


[®“] Pasundi Mtigub Pai-anti 


Annis'ere 



Mulgundu 

•o 


Stesbam saptama(sapta)-grama(manrim) 
madbya-stbite Sri-Kuratakunte-grama(m6) namasya 
["'’] tasya adeyam dattarh [||*] Dba(dba)rmma-yas6-vri3bdbi(ddbi)r=astu [||*] Danam= 

atty(ty)-Tittaram spi(sri)y-ayur(yu)-ra 3 ya-varddbaiiaih sri-yuktarii [||*] Tasya tada 


NOTES ON THE KUUBAL OP THE TAMIL POET TIRUVALLUVAR. 

• •• ♦ • 

BY G. U. POPE, D.D., M.E.A.S., and of tlie German Oriental Society, and Fellow of the Madras University. 


No. I. 

Tbe name ‘ Kurral ’ is given par excellence 
to a very celebrated poetical composition in tbe 
Tamil language consisting of 133 chapters, 
each containing 10 couplets or Icurrah. It thus 
numbers 2660 lines. 

Kurral means ‘ anything short’ ; (V Jcurr, 8. 
hrit, Lat. ciirt-m, Gr. Tiers. A. S. sceor-t), 
and is properly tbe name of the couplet, as 
being tbe shortest species of stanza in tbe Tamil 
language. 

T i r u V a 1 1 u V a r’s poem is thus by no means 
a long one ; though in value it far outweighs tbe 
whole of the Tamil bteratui’e, and is one of 
the select number of great works which have 
entered into the very soul of a whole people, 
and which can never die. According to a 
custom not unknown inEurope, a series of verses 
bearing the names of all the great Tamil 
poets is prefixed to the Kurral under the name 
of ‘ The gai’land of Tiruvai|uvar, ’ and exhausts 1 


the subject of his excellence with every variety 
of hyperbole. 

Several of these are neat. One says that as 
Vishnu, when he ajjpeared as Vamana or the 
dwarf, strode in two steps over heaven and 
earth, so with the two lines of his diminutive 
verse has Tiruvallnvar transcended the uni- 
verse. 

Complete in itself, tbe sole work of its aiitbor, 
it bas come down tbe stream of ages absolutely 
uninjured, — bardly a single various reading 
being found, — and every rival sect in tbe Tamil 
country claims tbe Kicrral as its own. 

Meanwhile Tiruvallnvar furnisbes an- 
other illustration of the saying that the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men. The name 
even of the great bard is unknown, for tiru- 
vaUuvar means sacred priest, and is simply his 
title as priest of the Pariah class. Tradition 
makes him the son of a Brahman father and a 
low-caste woman, and represents the poetess 
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A y Y a i as his sister, while several other poets, a 
few of whose verses are preserved, were his bro- • 
thers. There is no foundation for these stories. 
He certainly was a Pariah, lived at St. Thome, 
or M a y i 1 a p u r, and appears to have had 
an intimate friend, probably a patron, called 
E 1 e 1 a-S i n g a n, a sailor. 

He is said to have composed his Emral at the 

request of his neighbours, that the Tamil people 

might have a Vidam of their own. It was 

doiibtl ess intended to become the authority on 

all ethical subjects for the Tamil country. The 

author must have already possessed a great 

reputation, or this request would not have been 

made ; yet there are no traces of any other 

* 

writings of his. 

The Eitrral when finished is said to have 
been taken by its author to Madura, where 
there was a college of learned Tamil scholars. 
Lists are- given of the forty-eight members of 
this academy, but there are no genuine remains 
of their writings. Th e result of the appearance of 
Tiruvalluvar is variously stated. The general 
idea is that the high-caste assembly would not 
permit him to take his seat on the bench with 
the learned pandits, on account of his want of 
caste, but that, meekly acquiescing in his own 
exclusion, he simply requested permission to lay 
his book on the end of the seat. On this being 
granted, the book was placed where the poet 
should have been seated, and the whole bench 
at once disappeared, leaving the learned pro- 
fessors afloat in the Lotus-tank. This story is 
inconsistent with the idea, which is equally 
prevalent, that the president was K a p i 1 a r, 
himself a Pariah, and a brother of Tirnval- 

Invar. 

0 

The truth seems to be that the southern school 
of Tamil literature was supreme till the advent 
of the St. Thome poet, whose fame eclipsed 
that of the southern sages. 

There are no data whatever which may en- 
able us to fix tbe period at which our poet 
flourished. I think between a.d. 1000 and 1200 
is its probable date. The style is not archaic 
far less so than that of the ^ivaga GMntdmani. 
Remembering that its author was not fettered 
by caste prejudices, that bis greatest friend was 
a sea-captain, that be lived at St. Thome, that 
he was evidently an ‘ eclectic, ’ that Christian in- 
fluences .were at work in the neighbourhood, and 
that many passages are strikingly Christian in 


their spirit, I cannot feel any hesitation in say- 
ing that the Christian Scriptures were among 
the sources from which the poet derived his 
inspiration. I think that even Muhammadan 
influences are not to be excluded. 

The edition published by the late Dr. Graul, 
in Leipzig and in London, in 1856, is likely to 
he in the hands of all who care to read this 
paper. Dr. Granl has incorporated Beschi’s 
Latin translation. 

Mr. F. W. Ellis, an Oriental scholar of extra- 
ordinary ability, a member of the Madras Civil 
Service, printed a large portion of the Kurral 
with copious notes and illustrations. The sheets 
of this unfinished work can still be bad. The 
Rev. W. H. Drew, a missionary of the London 
Society in Madras, published an edition with 
the Tamil commentary of Parimelaragar, 
This is the best edition. 

The purely native editions issued under the 
editorshi]? of the late learned pandit S a r v ana- 
p a r u ni a 1 a i y a r of Madras are very correct 
and valuable. 

Twelve native commentators have illustrated 
by verbal commentaries the whole text ; but the 
student will do well to disregard tbe meanings 
read into tbe verses by persons, native or Euro- 
pean, who are anxious to prove that the Tamil 
sage taught their own favourite dogmas. 

Tiruvalluvar is generally very simple, and his 
commentators very profound. 

philosophico- theol ogical 
system taught in the Kurral various opinions 
have naturally been lield. Of course every 
Hindu sect claims the great poet, and strives 
to interpret his verses so as to favour its own 
dogmas. The J a i n a s especially claim him, 
and he has used several of their terms. He 
seems to me to have been cognizant of tbe latest 
developments of that system. 

Dr. Graul’s account of tbe spirit of the work 
is fair and accurate.. He says : “ The Kurat 
breathes throughout the atmosphere of Bud- 
dhism, or rather Jainaism, although the Brah- 
mans have thought fit to appropriate it to 
themselves, by making Tiruvalluvar an 
incarnation of Siva. 

“ The monotheism taught in it is that of the 
later Buddhists or Jainas, who acknowledged an 
A d i b n d d h a or Adisvara, called sometimes 

A 

even Adidevan, ‘ primordial god.’ IN-othing 
is said about the dignity of Brahmans, who are 


In regard to the 
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not even mentioned by tbeir exclusive official 
name ; tbe real greatness of man is independent 
of birtb, and rests on purely moral grounds. 
Among tlie four Briibmanical stages of life we 
see only those of tbe bousebolder and of tbe 
ascetic treated of ; tbe Brubmanical pantbeon 
retreats to tbe background, and, when made to 
advance on tbe stage, sometimes appears in tbe 
■'■arb of allegorical figure, and sometimes even is 




lightly spoken of. Besides, tbe poet lavishes 
praise beyond measure on tbe ascetic life ; ab- 
solute abstinence from destroying any animal 
life in a direct or indirect way (ahinsd) is en- 
forced ; only general rules for moral conduct are 
given, while no mention is made of any special 
caste-rules. Such is tbe character of tbe Kuml, 
and every single feature of it testifies to its 
essentially Buddhistic or Jainaistic spii’it. ’ 

There is one couplet, however, that is quite 
destructive of tbe idea that Tiruvalluvar was a 
Jaina. In ch. IIL, fourth couplet, a story re- 
garding’ Indra is referred to as provmg that 
ascetics have power over tbe gods. Tbe sage 
was Gautama, who cursed Indra for 
deceiving tbe sage’s wdfe, Abalya. How 
according to Jaina ideas a sage could have no 
wife, nor could be feel tbe emotion of auger, 
nor bad be tbe power to inflict jDunisbment. A 
Jaina would not believe the story, nor use it as 
tbe author of the Kurral has done. 

Dr. Caldwell says : “ Tbe Kural contains no 
trace of tbe distinctive doctrines of Sankara 

A * • 

A c b a r y a. It teaches tbe old S ankbya pbi- 
losopby, but ignores Sankara’s additions and 
developments, and would therefore appear to 
have been written before tbe school of Sankara 
liad risea to notice, if not before Sankara 
himself, who lived not later than the ninth 
century. 

“ Thei'e is no trace in the Kitral of the mysti- 
cism of the modern Paurauic system ; of Bhahtij 
or exclusive, enthusiastic faith in any one deity 
of the Hindu pantheon; of exclusive attach- 
ment to any of the sects into -which Hinduism 
has been divided since the era of Sankara ; or 
even of acquaintance with the existence of any 
such sects. The work appears to have been 
written before Saivism and Vaishnavism had 
been transformed from rival schools into rival 
sects ; before the Purdnas^ as they now stand, 
had become the text-books of Hindu theology ; 
and whilst the theosophy of the early Yedfinta 


and the mythology of the ilfxJiubJuii'Cttii com- 
prised the entire creed of the majoidty of Hin- 
dus. The author of the Kitral is claimed Avith 
nearly equal reason by Saivas, Vaishnavas, and 
Jainas. On the whole the arguments of the 
Jainas appear to me to preponderate, especially 
that which apj)eals to the Jaina tone tliat 
pervades the ethical part of the work : 
scrupulous abstinence from the destruction of 
life is frequently declared to be the chiefest 
excellence of the true ascetic. Nevertheless 
from the indistinctness and undeveloped charac- 
ter of the Jaina element which is contained in 
it, it seems probable that in Tiruvalluvar s age 
Jainaism was rather an esoteric ethical school 
than an independent objective system of re- 
ligion, and was only in the process of develop- 
ment out of the older Hinduism.” 

These reasons led the learned writer to assign 
to the K'lirral a date not later than the ninth 


century a.d. 




He adds, however, that “the 


reasons for this conclusion are rather negative 
than positive.” 

To my own mind the internal evidence is all 
in favour of a much later origin. I understand 
that S a n k a r a^s chief work (as appears from 

4 

tbe only real autbority on tbe subject, tbe 
Sanhara digvijaya) was, in tbe words of Dr. 
IT. H. Wilson, to secure “tbe recognition of 
Brabme Para Brabme as tbe sole cause and 
ruler of tbe universe.” He left other things 
untouched. I know of no other doctrines taught 
by bim wbicb Tiruvalluvar could have recog- 
nized than this, wbicb is implied tbrougbout 
tbe Kimril. Tiruvalluvar’s teaebiug is just 
sucb as tbe study of Hinduism, in tbe light of 
Sankara’s reforms, combined with that of tbe 
Jaina system in its later developments, and of 
tbe Bliacjavaclgitd, might have produced. 

There is no trace in tbe Kurral of many things 
current in South India at different periods, be- 
cause, I suppose, they bad been eliminated from 
the sage’s own eclectic system of faith and prac- 
tice, and because bis work is didactic, and not 
controversial. 

I cannot subscribe to tbe statement that “ it 
teaches the old Sankbya philosophy;” for I 
find in it no hint of gmrusha or of prahriti, or 
anything that looks like a reproduction of any 
of tbe Aphorisms of Kapila. What philosophy 
be teaches seems to me to be rather of tbe eclectic 
school as represented by tbe BhagavadgUd. 
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Of BJialcti — thatcompoand of TriarLs and 
tiyanr]^ tlie introduction of wliicli into India I 
think (with Weber) is due to the influence of 
Christianity — the first chapter of the Kurral is 
a beautiful exposition. 

These topics will be further illustrated when 
we proceed to the consideration of the text 
itself. 

The Ktirral owes much of its popularity to 


IV. 7. kuvilangdi, . 
8. Icanivilangdi 






a choriambus. 
the same with 


first long’ resolved. 
V. The last foot in the second line of a 
Jcurrcol may be 

9. ndl : a single long syllable. 

10. kd su : the same with a very short u, 

11. mcildr : a pyrrhic. 

12. i)u : the same wuth a very short u 




its exquisite jsoetic form. A Jaurul is a couplet Lardly sounded at all. 


containing a complete and striking idea ex- 


B. Of these feet the former line of the 


pressed in a refined and intricate metre. No Imrral contains three, which may (observing the 
translation can convey an idea of its charming proj^er sequence — see I. below) be any of those 
eflect. It is truly an ‘ apple of gold in a net- numbered 1 — 8 ; the latter luie consists also of 

three feet, of which the last must be one of the 


There is short feet numbered 9-12. 


woi’k of silver.’ Something of the same kind 
is found in the Latin elegiac verse, 
a beauty in the periodic character of the Tamil 


0. Classical ideas of arsis, thesis, and ictus 
construction in many of these verses that reminds must be dismissed; each metrically short or 

the reader of the happiest efforts of Propertius. long syllable is simply pronounced, without any 

Probably the Tamil sage adopted it as being the accent, a slight pause marking the end of each 

best representative in Tamil of the Sanskrit sZ(lZ;a. foot. The voice lingers on the long syllable. 

The brevity rendered necessary by the form and hurries over the short, but with no inflexion 

gives an oracular effect to the utterances of the or emphasis, except that of the tune or clrant. 
great Tamil ‘Master of the sentences.’ D. There must be no cassura: in no part 

The choice of the most difficult metre in the of a line can the end of a word coincide with 

lano'uao'e for a long work showed that the the middle of a foot. Very closely related 

author intended to expend upon it liis utmost words — words in construction with one another 

of power, and to make it a ‘ possession for — may be taken as one word ; but every foot is, 


ever,’ a ‘ delight of many generations.’ 

Of the laws of this metre, as a great curiosity, 

and as being quite unique in prosody, I will 
try to give the English reader some general 

ideas. I venture to refer the student of Tamil 
to my Third Tamil Grammar for a more com- 
plete exposition. In the Glavis Jmmaniorum 
litterarmn suhlimioris Tamulid idiom(itis,hj 
great Beschi, the whole subject of Tamil poetry 
is discussed. Dr. A. C. Burnell, M.C.S. (among 
his very many benefactions to Oriental learning), 
has issued a reprint of this valuable work, which 
is most faithful to its native sources, some of 
which I have printed in my Third Orammar. 

A. The feet admissible in the Imrral metre 


with this explanation, a single word. 

E. The difficulty arises that a word may 
consist of three short syllables, or of a long 
syllable followed by a short {trochee). What 
feet are these ? The former is j)ulimd, the latter 
Umd : every tribrach is treated as a dacti/l, and 


every trochee as a spondee 


■the single short 


syllable is lengthened in the'pause. 

The first hurral of Tiruvalluvar transliterated 

runs thus : 


agara’ 


mhdala I eiutt’ ellam; | adi 


V 1 ^ W 

ulag’u 


are called 

1, 1. Umd .... 

2 . lotiUmd . 

II, 3. kuvilaon 


\j 


• • • 




4. karuvilmin. 


\j \j \j 


III. 5. temdngdi ... 

6, 'puUmdngdi . 




a spondee, 
an anapaest, 
a dactyl, 
a proceleus- 
maticus. 
a molossus. 
an ionicus a 


minore^ 


pagavan [ miidattu 
This is scanned 

pulima 1 pulimri [ pulimfingai [ tema 
pulimti I pulimfi | pirappu 
The rhythm is anapeestic. 

F. Syllables are not generally long or short, 
in Tamil, by position ; the vowel alone counts. 

G. Tamil verse has a rhyme at the begin- 
ning, never at the end — a peculiarity found in 

« 

some Celtic poetry. 

TT . There must also be, in general, an asso- 
nance or alliteration in each line, as in Saxon 
and Scandinavian poetry. To this the Tamil 
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ear is very sensitive. This has many rules, 
■with which I need not weary the reader. 

Here the first foot begins with a and the 
third with a, which is a sufficient assonance. 

I. There still remains to be considered the 
talai ( = bond, S. dliar, L.firm-us), or sequence 
of feet. 


The rule for this is : “ The two feet endincf in 

o 

olut (1, 2) must be followed by a foot beginning 
with a short syllable (2, 4, G, 11) ; the other 
feet (3-8) must be followed by a foot beginning 
with a long syllable (1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10)7’ 

This gives an inexhaustible variety to the 
rhythms- 


THE EDIFICE FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE CFIINESE OR JAINA PAGODA 

AT NEGAPATAM. 


BY SIR WALTER 

Till within the last few' years there was to 
be seen on the Coromandel coast, between one 
and two miles to the north of Negapatam, a 
tall weather-beaten tower, affording a usefnl 

^ O 

landmark to vessels passing up and down the 
coast. It Avent by vainous names, as the 
P n d 11 V e 1 i-g u p n r a m, the old pagoda, Chi- 
nese^ pagoda, black pagoda, and in the map 
of the Trigonometrical Survey (sheet 79) it 
stands as the Jeyna (Jaina) pagoda. But save 
in name it has nothing in common with Hindu 
or Muhammadan architecture, either in form 
or ornament. Tradition is silent as to its 
origin or jAurpose, and, although it has been the 
subject of frequent speculations, no satisfactory 
theory has been formed to account for it. 

In the year 1846 I took a sanitary trip on 
board the Government steamer Hugh Lindsay^ 
ordered down the coast to touch at several 
ports on the public service, which gave me an op- 
portunity of seeing the great temple at Rames- 
varaui and other places of interest. On the 
Avay back we touched at Negapatam for treasure, 
and I gladly embraced the occasion to pay a 
hasty visit to the old pagoda. I found it to be 
a somewhat four-sided tower of three stories, 
constructed of bricks closely fitted together 
without cement, the first and second stories 
divided by corniced mouldings, with an open- 
ing for a door or window in the middle of each 
side. At the top of the lowest story were 
marks in the wall, showing where the floor of 
the second had been fixed. The top was open. 
The base of the ground- story was worn at the 
angles, from collision with passers-by and cattle, 
but the structure was solid and firm. No trace 
of sculpture or inscription was visible. 

^ It k mentioned under this (PagoocZ C/iina) name bv 
Yalentyn (1725), toL vii. p. 21. 

^ That this circumstance does not mihtate against 
the antiquity of the building is proved by the preservation 


ELLIOT, K.C.S.L 

Hard by, in a small building, I found soA'eral 
French Jesuits, who had established themselves 
on some waste ground near tlie tower Avhen the 
Order was expelled from the French torritoiy at 
Pondicherry some time before. On my express- 
ing surprise at tbeir scanty accommodation, the 
supei'ior — a gentleman-like, intelligent man — 
informed me that they intended to -build a 
college on the same site, of which the apart- 
ments I saw formed a part, and he showed me 
a plan and elevation of air extensive building 
winch they hoped to complete in time, and 
meanwhile all their Avork Avas constructed in 
subordination to the geuei'‘al plan. 

Before returning on board I met a sergeant 
of the Department of Public Works, a good 
draughtsman, who undertook to make a sketch 
of the tower for me. (Fig. 2.) This I showed 
afterwards to Col. Yule, who has introduced it 
into the first edition of the Travels of Marco 

Polo (vol. II. p. 273, 1871). 

Several years later — in 1 859 — the Jesuit 
Fathers presented a petition to the Madras 
Government representing the tower to be in a 
dangerous condition, and requesting permission 
to pull it down and appropiuate the materials to 
their owu use. This -was referred to the local 
officers, and soon afterwards (in June 1859) a 
report -was received from Captain Oakes, the 
District Engineer, -who stated that the building 
was an old ruin, crumbling to decay, which did 
not deserve the name of an ancient monument, for 
it had neither sculpture nor inscription, and the 
tops of the doorways and windows had been 
supported by timber, which was still remaining 
in some places.^ He therefore recommended 
that £iu estimate of Rs. 400 which had been 

I 

of the timber remaining in the Karle cave, where the climate 
has not the dryness of the coast of Coromandel. See Mr. 
Fergusson’s remarks. Hist. Ind. Arch.y pp. 119 and 120, 
note. 
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sanctioned for its repair stould be cancelled, 
and tbe building demolished. 

Against this proposal, being then in Council, 

I protested ; and the Governor, intending shortly 
to visit the southern districts, agi*eed to suspend 
the issue of final orders until he should have an 
opportunity of seeing it himself. 

Meantime I left India, and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan went to Negapatam. He does not 
appear to have been impressed with a high 
opinion of the antiquity of the structure, and 
considered that any expenditure on its repair 
would be a waste of public money. At the 
same time he did not concur in the recom- 
mendation for its demolition, but directed that 
it should be fenced round wdth an enclosure, to 
secure it from wilful injury, and that good 
photographs should be taken of it in its joresent 
condition. 

These orders were never carried out, owing 
to obstructions thrown in the way of their 
execution by the Jesuit missionaries,^ and the 
building remained in stain qito until 1867, when 
the Fathers renewed their application for leave 
to remove it, on the following grounds'*’ : 1st, 
because they considered it to be unsafe in its 
present condition ; 2ad, because it ohsti’ucted 
light and sea-breeze from a chapel which they 
had built behind it ; 3rd, because they would 
very much like to get the land on which it stood ; 
and 4th, because the bricks of which it was 
built would be very useful to them for building 
purposes.” 

The Chief Engineer, who meanwhile had 
himself examined the edifice, and had directed 
the District Engineer to prepare a small 
estimate for its repair, reported that the first 
only of the above Treasons had any w^eight, 
and that it would be met if Colonel O ’Con- 
nell’s estimate, prepared under his own orders, 


received the sanction of Government. 


He 


therefore recommended that this should be given, 
and the tower allowed to stand, since, he added, 
“there is no doubt that it is used as a landmark 


^ Chief Engineer’s Report, para. 4, in Cons. 2Sth Aug. 

18G7. * Ibid. p. 7. 

® From the last edition of Horsburgh’ 9 Sailing Birer.torHf 
1874, p. 453, it appears that Nega.patam being now the 
terminus of the Great South Indian Railway, the trade, 
which was before considerable, has greatly increased, bring- 
ing a large number of ships and steamers to the road- 
stead. The anchorage is from to 2 miles off shore, the 
fiagstaff bearing W. or W. ^ S. in 6 or 7 fathoms. To the 
south of the anchorage is an extensive shoal of hard sand 
or stones, with a depth of 19 to 24 feet water. It is between 


for vessels approaching the Negapatam road- 
stead.”^ The Master Attendant of the port, 
however, was of opinion that the inconvenience 
Avould be diminished by sighting the five white 
columns at Nagore, four miles further north, hut, 
he added, “ the native population objected to its 
removal, and if it be ordered would petition 
aQ’aiust it.” 


Tbe Chief Engineer’s proposal did not meet 
with approval, and on the 28th August 1867 
the followins: order was made on the Jesuits’ 

O 

petition : — The Governor in Council is pleased 
to sanction tbe removal of* the old tower at 
Negapatam by the ofliccrs of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, at their own expense, and the ajipropri- 
ation of the available material to snch school- 
building purposes as they a 2 :)pear to liave in 
contemplation.” 

The Fathers were not slow in availing them- 
selves of this permission. The venerable build- 
ing was sf)eedily levelled, and the site cleared. 
Some time afterwards, when Lord Napier visited 
Negapatam, they presented him Avith the bronze 
image represented in Fig, 3 of the plate, which 
had been found in making excavations connect- 
ed with the college. It represents a Buddhist 
or Jaina priest in the costume and attitude of 
the figui^es in wood and metal brought from 
Burma. A band encircles the neck, and the 
lobes of the ears are pendent and elongated, as 
if by wearing heavy earrings. The hands are 
open, the right upraised, the left turned down, 
as if in the act of preaching. On cleaning the 
pedestal some ancient Tamil characters were dis- 
covered, occupying the greater part of the front 
and right sides, which are represented in the plate 
as Fig. 4. These have been deciphered by Dr. 
Burnell, who writes — “ The inscription is Tamil 
of the 12th century, or perhaps the beginning 
ofthelStb. Itrans Svastisn [This] Agamajjan- 
dita [dedicated] TJipjcclchoJulco Ndyah. There are 
only two words, the first in the 2ud (accusative) 

case, the second in the Isfc (or nominative) 
case. The meaning is plain; but who was 


6 and 7 miles in length, running N. and S., and from 3 to 
4 miles distant from the shore. Ships bound to the north 
must not come into less than 7^- fathoms until the Nega- 
patam flagstaff or the Blacl: Pagoda bears NW. by W. 
The town lies to the N. of the Fort near the entrance into a 
little river ; and about miles NNW. from the fort 
stands the old Black Pagoda, which is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in approaching this part of the coast, 
the whole of which has a low, drowned aspect when first 
seen from the offing, consisting as it does of a sandy, barren 
soil planted with cocoanut trees j &c. &c. 
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.Agamapandita? I took the image some 


only suffered externally from the attrition to 



years ago to he Buddhist. There v/as, however, which its exposed situation made it 
/ 

a Saiva teacher U in A p a t i s i v A c h A r y a, v/ithoiit damaging the stability of the structure 

also called S a k a 1 A g a m a p a u d i t a, and 
it may represent him/’ 


Since the foregoing was written I have received 


It can liardly bo doubted that the statuette Pl^otograph of the College taken hi 186fJ by Mr. 

is connected with the character of the building, 
and the purpose for which it was erected. 

N'ow the general aspect of the figure, the loose 

mantle, die crisp clicvelure, the conical head- now assumed an imposing appearance, 
ornament, the pierced and elongated ear-lobes, 

savour strongly of a Buddhist (or Jaina) origin,'^ 

which would imply a corresponding relation 


Middleton Eayue when employed on the Great 
Indian Peninsula liailway/ In this tlic tower 
appears in the background (as represented in Fig. 
1 of the plate) to the left of the College, which has 


between the structure and tliat faith. Grant- 
ing this, it may be set down as a YiliAra, or as a 
memorial of some holy man. 

I did nob omit to consult Mr. Fero’iisson on 

O 

tlio subject, but ho finds a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing a decided opinion from a mere sketch 
■wibliont plan or measuremonts, and adds, “ Tlie 
onlv buildings I know in India at all like it are 

4/ O 

the tombs of the Jaina priests at M u d u b i d r i 
(Hist, of liul. Arch., p. 275, -woodcut 151). 
If it be not a tomb I do not know what it is.” 


The fate of this “interesting buildiug,” as 

O O " 

Col. Yule calls it, strikingly illustrates the im- 
portance of forming an Arch:nological Survey 
Department for the Madras Ih’csidency, as has 
been done for every other part of India 
and for Ceylon. It cannot bo supposed that 
the Government -would have thus ruthlessly 
consigned to destruction a mouumonfc unique 
of its kind, wdiich had never been carefully 
examined by a competent observer, if they had 
been aware of its claim to protection. Nor is 
this a solitary examjDle. The work of demolition 
is daily going on, and too late it will he found 
that other precious relics of the j)asb have been 
lost for ever thi^ough simple ignoi'aiice of their 
value. 

I am convinced, from my own observation, 
that if this one had only been left to itself 
it would have stood for vears. All that was 
wanted for its protection wms to enclose it with 
a substantial wall, at the cost of a few rupees, 
to hinder cattle and passing vehicles from 
destroying tho angles at its base. The slate in 
which I saw it, as depicted in the plate, Fig. 2, 
twenty years before it wms reported to be in 
danger of falling, shows that tlie lov/er story had 

® See Moor’s IlinJu Pantheon^ p. 251, platos 

’ Mr. Hayue at proseut iiils the ijost of Chief Euifinear 


A livnuson of the 1st volume of the Atlienee 
Oriental (.Paris, 1871) ho,s likewise come to hand, 
ill which (at pp, 79-S6) there is an article entitled 
“La Bouddha Sakya Mouui/’ by M. Pli. Ed. 
Eoucaux, Professor of Sanskrit in the College of 
France. In this he has introduced woodcuts of 
tliree Buddhist images found in the grounds of 

O O 

the College of St. Joscpli at Negapatara, copied 
from sketches communicated by the Academic 
Society of St. Quentin, through the kindness of 
M. Textor do Eavisi, late Governor of Karikal, 
wlio.se acrpiaintauce I had the pleasure of making 
at the 'International Oriental Congress ot' 1874. 

The circumstances under wliich the images 
were di.scovcred arc stated in the follov/ing extinct 
from a record made at the time : 

“Nob far from the tower is an old Mohwa tree 
{Tjassia latlfolia^ L.''^), the diameter of wliich above 
the root is more than a metre — indicating, accord- 
ing to the usual growth of the tree^ an age of 
700 to 800 yeai’s. 

“In March 1856 the missionaries, having cut it 
down for the requirements of their work of con- 
struction, discovered five small Buddhist idols at a 
depth of somewhat more than a yard below the 
surface. 

“'From the position in which they wci’o found, 
they appear to have boon concealed, with a view of 
being again used in religious worship, for they 
were carefully placed in a chamber under a cover- 
ing of bricks arranged for their protection. 

Four of the idols are of bronze, the fifth of a 
mixture of porcelain and clay, of exquisite work- 
manship.” 

M. Foucaiix adds that one of the idols had been 
retained in the College, and that the fifth had been 
sent to Kev. Fr. Oarayon, in Paris, but he does not 
state what became of the remaining three. One 
of these, No. 16, is almost identical with that 
figured for our article [Fig. 3), differing only in the 
absence of the square pedestal bearing tlie inscrip- 
tion, which, however, forms a separate piece from 
the lotos stand common to both, and in the dis- 
position of the mantle, which is pendent from the 

of the Sindh and Panjab Eailway, and is now at Multan. 

^ Tho Tamil name is lhi]p'pai’mamni. 
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left shoulder only, and not from, both as in ours. 
The left hand, also, is held up, instead of pointing 
downwards. In all other respects they are iden- 
tical. 

It is probable that these three {figs. 5, G, 7) have 
been deposited in the Academy of St. Quentin, and 
that the one retained by the Fathers is that w' hich 
was given to Lord Napier. 

No. 5 represents Buddha, seated in the usual 
attitude under the sacred tree. No. 7 appears to 
be a female devotee, of very rude workmanship. 
Copies of the three are introduced into our 
plate. 

* 

The discovery of these relics places the Bud- 
dhist origiu of the tower beyoud dispute. 

Nofs hj Dr. Burnell. 

As I several times iu ISGG visited tlie ruiu re- 
ferred to, I may be permitted to say that it iiad 
become merely a shapeless mass of bricks. I 
have no doubt that it ivas originally a viiiidna 
or shrine of some temple v tlierc are some of pre- 
cisely the same coustructiou iu parts of the 
Chingleput district. 

Sir Walter Elliot’s remarks about the destruc- 
tion of ancient monuments in the Madras Presi- 
dency must be a source of great satisfaction to 
all interested in South-Indian antiquities : for my 
own part, I am confident that, if something bo 
not soon done, there will not be anything left in a 
few more years that has the least historical inter- 



est. I may mention a lamentable instance of the 
destruction of a relic of much interest which 
occurred some four years ago : I refer to the bloAV- 
iug up of the flagstaff tower at Ooclhu. This was 
the tower of tlie old Church of the Cross (after- 
wards the Cathedral of Cocliiu), where St. Francis 
Xavier preached, and wa.g the last known build- 
ing that could bo councotod with the history of a 
man ■whose name will always sinwive iu South 
India. Hie cathedral was once a very fine church 
(sec the view in Baldmns) ; the Dutchmsed it as a 
storehouse, but it remained for the English to 
destroy the body of the church early iu this cen- 
tury, and then (in 1S71) to remove the still re- 
mniihug tower. (See, as regards the flrsb, Mr. 
Anstcy’s indignant remarks in Lord Stanley’.s 

Threo Foyayes of Vasco da Gama, Hakl. Soc. ISb'J, 
p. 429). 

I have searched, and had searcli made, to ascer- 
t.ain if A g a m a jj a n d i t a can possibly bo a B ud- 
dhist or Jain title used inSoubh India, but canuob 
find the least trace of such use. It is tolerably cer- 
tain that the imago is tliab of a Saiva devotee, and 
it certainly was the practice to dedicate such 
images in temples (see, r.y., the great inscription 
at Tanjor). I may remark that the Saiva monks 
(Taiuhirun) in this district arc hardly to be 
distinguished from Buddhist monks, except by the 

ashes they smear on their foreheads and by theii- 
matted hair. 

Tanjor, 27 ih June 187S, 
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PARSt FUNERAL AND INITIATORY RITES. 

I am glad my paper on the above subject has at 
length elicited a little criticism.^ My intentiou 
was to give a lecture or lectures on the Parsi re- 
ligion before the University of Oxford immediately 
after my rotnrn from my second Indian journey. 
Bub on referring to my notes I found that so 
many different opinions existed on various knotty 
questions that I felt obliged to postpone the ful- 
filment of my design till I had gained further 
information, or, at least, cleared up some of my 
chief doubts. 

Of course, I know that the researches of German 
scholars are at my command, hut I am most 
desirous to examine the Parsi religion from the 
point of view of the Parsis themselves, and to as- 
certain the opinions of their most learned men in 
regard to all controverted points. 

My article in the Indian Antiquary was intended 
to provoke criticism. Of course, therefore, I feel 
grateful to Mr. Sorabji Kavasji Xhambata for 


setting me right in matters about which he is 


likely to be better informed than I am. If- 1 now 
criticiiie some of his criticisms, it is not so mucli 
with a view of vindicating my own accuracy as of 
stimulating further discussion, that the real truth 
may bo ascertained in regard to certain points 
■which evidently admit of some difference of 
opinion. 

For in the course of my inquiries into the re- 
ligions of India few things surprised me more 
than the difficulty of obtaining a satisffictory ex- 
planation of many ambiguities in the creed and 
practice of modern Indo-Zoroastrians. Thouo-h 

o 

no class of Indians can boast better educated or 
nioi’e cultivated and enlightened men than the Parsi 
community, voi*y few have studied their own 
religion in the original documents, and even those 
learned men to whom I appealed confessed their 
inability to answer some of my queries. While, 
therefore, I willingly defer to Mr. Khambata's 
superior knowledge of his own religion, I feel 
bound to suspend my judgment in regard to ques- 


tions still at issue among the Parsis themselves. 



^ Vide voL YI. pp. 311-315, aud voL VII. p. 179. 
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Let me takeMx’. Khambata's criticisms in order. 
He says I have been wi^ongly ixafomied that the 
priestly race among the Parsis is divided into 
three classes of D a s t n r s, M o b e d s, and H e r- 
hads. But, according to his own showing: 

Some Herbads are neither Dasturs nor Mobeds, 
for they do not choose to enter the holy order/’ 
Is not this tantanioanb to a division of the priestly 
race into three classes ? 

In the next place Mr. Khambata. says that I am 
■wrong in calling the Nasasalars corpse- 
bearers.” Yet again, according to his own show- 
ing, they are quite as much corpse-bearers as the 
-K h a n d h i a s : The Nasasalars,” he writes, 
‘'take up the body from the slab and place it in 

on the bier” The Nasasalars again 

receive the bier and carry it into the inner 
part of the Tower.” It appears that I ought 
to have distinguislied more clearl}^ between the 
Nasasalars and the IvhandhiiKs or bier-bcarers. 
But I must here observe that my description ol'a 
Parsi funeral in my letter to the Times of 28th 
January 1876 was reprinted Avitli alterations by 
the Parsi Panchayat, yet no corrections in regard 
to that point were made. The following sentence 
was also allowed to stand : — “ As tlie bearers ai'c 
supposed to contract impurity in the discharge of 
their duty, they are forced to live quite apart from 
the rest of the commuuity.” 


Mr. Khambata says : Professor Williams con- 
siders feeding the dog with bread a part of the 
ceremony called Sefg-ditL In this also he is mis- 
taken.” No, my only mistake has been in ex- 
pressing myself too loosely. It should be ob- 
served* that the hyphen in Sar/'dad was mine. I 
knew I was writing for Oriental scholars, and the 
hyphen seemed to me quite sufficient to indicate 
that 8ag~cUd meant 'dog-gaze.’ In rny Thnes 
letter I said : " The corpse is exposed to the 

gaze of a dog, regai’ded by the Parsis as a 
sacred animal. This latter ceremony is called 
Sag-eUdT 

Again Mr. Khambata takes exception to my 
words, " The fire sanctuary of the sagri has a 
window or aperture so arranged that when the 
sacred fire is fed "with sandal-wood fuel by the 
veiled priest, just before the corpse-hearers enter 
the Tower, a ray from the flame may he projected 
over the dead body at the moment of its ex- 
posure.” Mr. Khambata says “this is not cor- 
rect. With no such design is the sagri built. 
But what I stated was that the aperture (not the 
building of the sagri) was arranged with that 
design. This, however, was not my statement, 
but that of the Secretary to the Pancha 3 ’at, who 




attended me on both occasions of my visit to the 
Towers. 

With regard to the bread ■with which the fuuc- 

O 

ral dog is fed, I owe the rational explanation I 
have given of this remarkable custom to a well- 
known scholar and distinguished living authority, 
Mr. K. R. Kama. Let otliers judge if Mr. Khain- 


hata’s explanation is preferable. 

Again, Mr. Khambata calls in question my 
assertion that the soul of the deceased man is 
supposed to hover about in a restless state for the 
three days immediately succeeding death, in the 
neighbourhood of the dal'Jnnas, Mr. Khambata 
informs ns that the souls of only siiirnl men are 
supposed to do so. Will he tell us what becomes 
of the souls of the rigliteons during these three 
days ? 

As to the initiatory ceremonies, I must remind 
Mr. Kliambata that my description had reference 
to the highest form of these ceremonies. This is 
what I meant by their “ due celebration.” 

I quite admit that I ought to have mentioned 
the white colour of the bull. 

In- conclusion I must express my surprise that 
Mr. Khamljata should not have divined from the 
context that 'second’ was a mere misprint for 
‘ sacred’ ; still I do not excuse myself for having 
overlooked this error in the proofs. 


MoNUiii Willi Ai\rs. 


Otrfordt 2St]i July 1878. 




THE PERYGIAN INSCRIPTIONS AT 

DOCIANLU. 

Sir, — The question of the geographical course, 

A 

advance, and development of the Aryan languages 
•will have so much interest for your Indian readers 
that I venture to ask for a small space, in your 
close columns, to originate a new line of inquiry, 
which has lately presented itself to me, in the 
interpretation of the Phrygian inscriptions at 
Doganlu, near the old Nacoleia. The site 
of Doganlu lies SE. of the pi’ominent town of 
Kubaiya : it is more immediately associated with 




the traditional Metropolis, which is identified, in 
Smith and Grove’s Atlas, with Gurdjaro Kaleh 
(Lat. 39° 18^ N., Long. 30° 36^ E,), Doganlu being 
pdaced in the same map, under the designation of 
Castellum ct sepulora regia, in about Lat. 39° 8^ 
N., Long. 30 

H. Kieperb’s map, attached to the valuable work of 
P. de Tchihatcheff , — Asia Mineure (Paris, 18G0), 
gives the emplacement of the three sites of K u m- 
b e t, Y a p 0 u 1 d a k, and D o g a n 1 y, the posi- 
tion of the latter being defined as Lat. 39"* 16'' N., 
Long. 30° 37" E.^ 


The proximity of these historical remams to the ancient Synuada (Afium-Kara-hissar), Lat. 38° 43' N., Long- 
30'' 31' E., is also noteworthy. 
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I must frankly tell you that these inscriptions 


A 

Biifc the main point for consideration for Aryan. 


have been copied, recopied, and commented on scholars is the curious predominance of Lctfdn 

from the days of Walpole, Leake, &c., and, as I forms and inflexions in the texts themselves, 

now find, put under critical solution in Eawlinson’s which, as affecting the affiliation of languages, is 

translation of Herodotus.® I am glad to say of the highest importance in the present state of 

that I was altogether unaware of this last eccmr- our philological knowledge. The alphabet in like 

V * 

sus, or perhaps I should not have undertaken a manner abounds in many of the early ideniiities 
new and independent examination of these archaic which were retained intact in the Etruscan and 
writings. Nor do I wish now to controvert other other Italian alphabets. 


people’s readings, but to suggest the exercise of 


The texts themselves, as I read them, result 


free thought : to which end I shall be prepared in the preservation of the names of several of the 

to submit to your readers the full text of some old kings of Phrygia, endorsed on the tombs or 

ten or eleven inscriptions with the derivation rock-cut surfaces wherein their ashes may have 

and associate adaptation of other forms of the old been enshrined, or in secret places around. The 

Phoenician alphabets. In the mean time, perhaps, names appear in the following order : — 


you will allow me to give a general outline of the 


a. Manes (in the Latin form 


of 


BABA 


results I have arrived at. These inscriptions are MEMEFAIS)/' 


written in an early form of Greek character very 


h. A second king called B a b a M a n e s. dlscri- 


little removed from the archaic type of the Phoeni- minated by a different title. 


c. Atys. 
ct Midas, and 

€, EPEKYN, or preferentially pPEKYN {<l[>pcKvv?]. 
But by far the most important contribution to 


cian alphabet on the stele of Mesha of Moab ! 

(e.c. 896), and are arranged, in the hotistrophedon 
form, reading from right to left and from left to 

right The alphabet when compared with the full . ^ _ _ . . 

scheme of the Greek series of 25, letters is found to ancient archceology which these epigraphs permit 
be deficient in the letters Xj < 0 ; the seems me to cite are the dates, which have been hitberi-o 
to have been a subsequent incorporation, and the consistently ignored or misunderstood. We have 
indeterminate use of the and <t indicates a in the first place a distinct record of a life 

very imperfect appreciation of the true value of the ending at the age of 23 (r.^). Nest 

adopted letters. One very significant sign of the 


J 


) 


Next 


j X i.* pxi. o -x* 1 1 , u X X *x we meet with a specific date in the form 

adaptation of the Semitic alphabet to its new re- ^ ^ , 

. .__i. , , . . AT = 301, which IS appended to the name c 


of 


quirements is seen in the simple elaboration of the 


ordinary 


E into 


H by the convenient 


at = 301, which is appended to the name of a 
certain Chersonesian, outside the rock-cut face of 


addition of a fourth side-stroke. The E is the ^^e earliest temple front, which bears on its fr^nc 

MM . « ^ ^ A MM ^ » A ^ ^ ^ 


Latin /Ej distinguished from the F? which it 
might otherwise be mistaken, by the retention of 


the name and titles of FpEKYN. 

The date itself will not therefore apply to the 


the down-stroke of the latter in a directly per- epoch of any given king, but it may be free]}' 
pendicular line, as opposed to the slope given to accepted as a record made subsequent to the 
the down-strokes of the £ and E. This pecu- execution of the possibly votive sculpture, and 


the down-strokes of the £ and This pecu- execution of the possibly votive sculpture, and 

liarity is preserved in the formation of the con- thus indicates the priority, recent or remote, of 
trasted F E of the Etruscan alphabets. ornamental device within whose pattern the 


The F = T (ruii) of the Semitic series seems to leading designation is engraved. The inqah y 
have held an anomalous position in its new place, may now be raised as to what era these latter 
having to do duty for /, 'y, p, as well as some- figures refer. To my understanding there can 


times 


serving 


as an accent, 


and being occa- 


be but one system of reckoning at all apph- 

sionally employed also as a means of separating cable to the circumstances in^ the race which 
vowels, as in the Carian tongue, where vowels ^made its mark and held its continuity from father 
were so persistently severed and isolated, as Herodotus tells us was 


opposed to ordinary Greek rules. ^ 

- W. Hamilton, JEgyptiaca^ London, 1809, 

Chandler’s Asia Minor, 1817, p* 272. 

Travels in the Fast, edited by B. Walpole (London, 

1820), p. 207. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, by W. M, Leake 
(London, 1824), p. 21. 

Eeppel’s Journey, 1831, voi. ii. p. 117* 

Cramer’s Asia Minor, 1832, vol. ii. p. 5. 

Grotefend, Transactions R, As. Soc. (1835), vol. iii, 
p. 328. 

Ancient Monuments loith Inscriptions still existing in 
Lydia and Phrygia, by J. B. Steuart : London, 1842. 

C. Texier, L^Asie Mineure, Paris, 1849, vol. i. p. 210. 


the case with the proximate Phrygian Heraclidie, 

Asia Minor, Pontus, Sfc., by W. J. Hamilton (London, 
1S42), vol. I, p. 4B9. 

Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, ^c., by W. P. Ainsworth 
(London, 1842), vol. ii. p. 59. 

The History of Herodotus, by G. Bawlinson (London, 
1858), vol. i. note p. 666. 

Manual of Oriental History, by F. Lenormant (Lon- 
don, 1870), vol. ii. p. 73. 

3 “ Kavvalas = Cave-ne-eas,” Cicero Be Div. ii. 40. 

* The Latin text given by Cory from the Armenian 
version, with variations from the old Latin version of 
Hieronymus, uses ^ Mames’ as the equivalent of the Greek 

Myvys. See also Eusebius, p. 95. 
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whose dynasty was finally extinguished on the tions,® and see how readily an Aryan tongue 


accession of G-yges, in 716 b.c.^ 

The dates, therefore, arrange themselves thus : 


improved upon its Semitic teachings, and advaucea 
towards a more pei’fect, though utterly inconsistent 


716 505 = 1221 B.c. for the accession to power and unsuitable alphabet, in respect to the cou- 

of the Lydo-Phrygian kings. The recorded date of fiiguration of the outlines of its letters. 

I need nob say that this subject is likely to at- 


505 — 301 = 204 amounts to 204 -f 716 = 920 b.c., 


or so much before the anomalous reckoning by tract much attention among the critical classic 
the Olympiads of 776 b.c., or the local era of the authorities of the present day, who maybe dis- 
fouudation of Eome, a.u.c., which dates only from posed to agree with Max Miiller, who seeks to 

A 


754 B.c. 


reduce Greek literature to as comparatively knv 
There is one possible objection to the reception a level as he assigns to Vedic loriting and Indian 
in full faith of the initial date of the Heraclidee as alphabets, 
the determining epoch of the period to which we 


a, re to assign the execution of these monuments- 
that is, the highly advanced stage of the alphabe- 


Indeed, signs of opposition have already mani- 
fested themselves, but I have been, strange to 
say, greatly strengthened in my leading argu- 


:ical characters, as opposed to the retarded pro- meut by one of the primary objections, -whicli 

gross, m that direction,ofthe Greeks of the islands, took this form— “How do you know that the 

I am not disturbed at all upon this point. If letter t was the recognized letter equivalent of 

tlie Egyptians recognized the Phrygians as older 300 in these early times It is confessed 

freely that the later Greek numeral r stands, in 
very civilized focus in the latitude in which these figitres throughout, for 300, and has never meant 

rock-cut frontages are preserved to the present anything else in their arithmetic ; but how, 

day. Mr. Pergusson, as the latest commentator it is added, can I establish so piumitive an applica- 


t!;ian themselves, there must have been some 


I 


from the architectural point of view, pronounces 
T/b.em to be the very earliest examples of quasi’ 

wooden designs extant \ ^ 

In regard to the more matured forms of the 

alphabetical characters at Dogaulu, it is to be 
?*emarked that, although they ax’e obviously very 
much in advance of the Greek of the Homeric 
development, there is nothing inconsistent with 
III earlier local civilization, and a more direct Unci 
incercourse with the nations who used Phcenician 
vrritiug as their ordinary method of literaiy 
communication. In this respect we may con- 
rhmie the comparison with the Phoenician record 
oa the stele of Mesha. This document is now 

f 

gexierally conceded to belong to the close of the 
Uch century b.c.. and to exhibit the alphabet in 
an advanced stage of maturity/ But with the 
exception of a natural advance upon the special 
exigencies of a Semitic language, and a me- 
chanical re-adaptatiou of the outlines of the 
normal forms, there is nothing in the Phrygian 
alphabet that is inconsistent with the imme- 
diate improvements necessitated by. the larger 
requirements of Aryan speech. Those who care 
to compare a parallel I’ate of progress may find 

identities in the development and adaptation of 
the Baktrian Semitic alphabet of Asoka’s inscrip- 

Het'odotiis i, 7. See aUo i. 14, 35/_94 5 iv. 45 ; viii. 138. 

^ Eistorif of Architecture, vol. I. p. 224 They may 
nave been dated as far back as 1000 , and most probably 
j OU years, at least, before the Christian, era.” 

■ P. Lenormant, EAl^Juibet Plienicien, Paris, 1372 
torn . I. p. 128. 

^ Prinsep'a Essclos, yoI. ii. p. 144; Numisniatio Chronicle, 
1863. p. 225. 

Oesenivis (1837), p. 30, speaking of the Phcenician 


! 


tion of the use of the letter for the purposes of 
dates ? My reply is, simply, that the Phrygian 
dates— in their double entries — were clearly well- 
understood records, where letter figures sufficed 
for all purposes of identification without further 
definition. 

As regards the doubt about the t and its value 
then and afterwards as 300, a most curious and 
instructive piece of consecutive evidence crops up. 

The learned world who rely upon Greek priority 
have long ago admitted that the drop or loss of 
the Fj 01' digamma, amid the early numbers of 
the Greek numeral system, afforded conclusive 
evidence of derivation from the consecutive order 
of the Phcenician alphabet. 

That is clearly so, but a new proof of the anti- 
quity of the Phrygian epigraphs may probably 
be established from the contested T. 

Perhaps your I'eaders are not in possession of 
all the data which I hope to submit to them, but 
I may prepare the way by saying that in the 
Moabite stone and in the Phrygian inscriptions, 
with which we are more immediately concerned, 
thex’e is no such letter as the Hebrew -q, teth, or 
the corresponding Greek 0, and the same remark 
holds good in regard to most of the Aramaean 
alphabets.® 

I M I^—.I ||MI I . ■ 

tetli, remarks, — Ante tria lustra liujus litterjs fignra 
Palfflograpbis ita ignotua erat. . 

M. de Luynes (Prinsep, pi. ix a), has only one teth, 
that under Sidon, from Sargon to the epoch of the 
Romans 145 B.c. 

Madden, Goins of the Jews, 1864, finds no such letter 
in the " Assyrian Lion weights,” nor in the “ old Hebrew 
from Goins,” M. de Vogiie, MHanges, 1868, has none 
in his Phenicieu Archaique, but plenty in the Egyptian 
Alphabets. 
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In these cases, therefore, the fi'rial letter of the 

alphabet counts as 21, and not as 22. No. 21, in 

the ordinary course of Eastern letter notation, is 

equivalent to 300, and as such the Gi’eeks received 

the T, out of its regular Phceuician order, and 

adopted it into their own system, which goes far 

to suggest that this Phrygian medium was the true 

channel of communication, in opposition to the 

tentative numerals of the Egyptians, which the 

Phoenicians perhaps suggested to the Latins. So 

much avowedly depends upon the sequent order 

of the letters that we find in the proper Hebrew 

alphabet the n tau = 4:00, and where the current 

Hebrew adds a second p ( — u/), the n grows 
into 500. ■ 

To reitesi>ate somewhat, in order to test and check 
the dates bearing upon the mechanical adaptation 
of letter figures. I will re- state the case from 
another point of view. The missing G of the 
Aramaean writing regains its place in the ac- 
cepted Greek scheme under the Phoenician influ- 
ences, to which it was so largely indebted, and 
from whose alphabetical notation the letter per- 
haps had never been absent. So also the Hebrew 
1 yod =10 is constant in the Greek series oilettcr 
numbers. The Greek scheme of amalgamation 
evidently experienced a second jerk in the 
number of 90, where it had to supply a figure 
like a reversed P or a revived p (hoph), as in- 
consecutive a form as the revised equivalent 
of the six, in order, perchance, to retain or bring 
back the i = P to its proper numeral position as 
100, the fixed succeeding 2 to its ancient function 
as 200, and the T to its coincident value of 300, 
from which, as the 21st letter of the 
Moabite and Phrygian order of notation, it ought 
never to have been displaced. 

E. Thomas. 

THE PIREAEMS OF THE HINDUS. 

Sir,— Under the above heading Babu Earn Das 
Sen {ante, p. 136) appears to claim for the Hindus 
of some unknown but very ancient period a know- 
ledge of military projectiles at least equal to that 
possessed by their descendants in the last century. 
He speaks of the Agni-Astra as mentioned in the 
Agni Fv/rdna and Mudra Rdkshasa, and as more 
particularly described in the SitJcra-Niti, a work 
said to have been written by the sage Sukra- 
Acharya; from which he quotes descriptions 

which as translated undoubtedly refer to true 
firearms. 

M. LenoiTQant detects no teths in the Moab stone, in the 
Lions of Nimrud, or the Inscriptions in Cyprus and Malta, 
nor 13 the letter entered in any of “ the four varieties of He- 

' * ” in PI. vii., though he discovers the letter 

in some pierres gravies, the nidus of which is not defined. 


But, in the first instance, all the external evi- 
dence goes to show that no foreign invaders found 
the Hindus in original possession of anything of 
the sort. The scanty records which we have 
of Greek and Eoman contact with ancient 
India may be ransacked in vain for any positive 
evidence on the subject, while their silence is 
sti'ong negative testimony p)er contra. 

No Muhammadan historian mentions gun- 
powder before A.n. 1317 ; and Sir H. Elliot thinks 
the earliest date at which it can have got to India 
A.D. 1400, and does not put much faith in a 
Chinese account of something like a firearm in 
A.D. 1259 (Elliot and Dowsoii’s Hid. Ind. vol. 
VI. pp. 455, 45.9, 460). Col. Yule, referring^ to a 
‘Pire-Pao’ used in China in the 13th century, 
agrees with MM. Pave and Eeinaud that it 
was probably a sort of rocket. Now, if the Hin- 
dus ever had anything of the sort, how did they 
come to forget all about it before they came in 
contact with Western races capable of bearing 
testimony to the fact ? or, if they had not forgotten 
it, how is it that Greek, Arab, and Persian are 
equally silent on the subject? The Hindu ar- 
mourer is conservative enough. The sword, the 
battle-axe, the war-quoit, are the same to-day in 
steel that they are in the stone of sculptures 1200 
years old ; and, in respect of the first weapons, 
the Muslim invaders had no sooner settled in 
India than they adopted the peculiar and incon- 
venient Indian hilt. It is hardly likely that so 
important an art as that of the artillerist would 
have dropped out of sight, and its only record be 
found in a Saiiskrit manuscript not very well 
known ; and this is the next point to which I wish 

to draw attention. 

_ / ^ 

“The sage Sukra Acharya’’ has already appear- 
ed in these columns as the contemporary of the 
Vaman Avat§.r and of Brihaspati {Ind. Ant. vol IV. 
p. 243, vol, Y. p. 5). Was he the author of the 
work quoted by Babu Ram Das Sen? And if 
not, who was ? The Baba says that the Hokas 
quoted do not seem mere modern interpolations. 
His authority upon this point is superior to mine, 
and 1 must bow to it till some scholar of weight 
has examined the MS. and given his opinion on 
it. But, from the evidence above given, it seems 
to me that if they are not such interpolations the 
whole work must be a forgery of, at best, the 17th 

century— a period which I am led to select by the 
mention of the flint, 

W. F. SiNCLAIK. 

Finally, under the Italian aspect, though tbe Umbrians 

and Etruscans used the B, the Romans and Oscans made 
up the letter of the ordinary combined TH. 

^ Marco Polo, vol. I. p. 334. 
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ASITA AND BUDDHA, OR THE INDIAN SIMEON. Buddhist stories in the Katlidsarit-sugara, among 
IntheiaKta FisAtra— a legendary history in which is one from Ivi. 153, viz. the story of the 

prose and verse of the life of Buddha, the great disobedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on his 

Indian saint, and founder of the religion which head, and he says— “ Papiuo ’nye ’pi muchyantam 
bears his name — it is related that a Eishi, or in- prithvyam tat-patakair api ! a papa-kshayam etad 

spired sage,namedAsita, who dwelt on the skirts of j^e chakram bhramyatu mhrdhani,” “ Let ot her 

the Himalaya mountains, became informed, by the sinners on earth be freed from their sins ; and 

occurrence of a variety of portents, of the birth of until the removal of [their'] sin let this wheel turn 

the future lawgiver, as thesonof king Suddhodaua, round upon my head.” In either case it is only a 

in the city of Kapilavastu, in Northern India, and wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or 

went to pay his homage to the infant. I have tried ever could have, any effect on other men. It only 

to reproduce the legend in the following verses. expresses a perfection of chai’ity. Tlie same idea 

The similarity of some of the incidents to por- (borrowed, as the writer supposes, from Buddha) 

tions of the narrative in the second chapter of St. comes in in the Bhdgavata Purdna, ix. ch. 21. 


Luke’s Gospel, verses 25ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak 
also of earlier Buddhas, that the word means the 
enlightened,’ or ‘the intelligent,’ and that Bud- 
dha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of 
Sakyasiiiha, and Sakyamuni— i.e. the lion, and 
the devotee, of the tribe of the Sakyas, to which 
he belonged. 


On Himalaya’s lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bent with age, 
Inured to meditation deep. 

He — when great Buddha had been born. 
The glory of the Sakya race, 

Endowed with every holy grace, 


That I have not at all exaggerated the expres- To save the suffering world forlorn 

sions in the text which speak of Buddha as a de- Beheld strange poi’tents, signs which taught 
liverer or redeemer, or assimilated his character 

more than was justifiable to the Christian concep- 
tion of a saviour, will be clear to any one who 
can examine the original for himself. Kumarila 
Bhatta, a renowned Brahmanical opponent of the 
Buddhists, while charging Buddha with presump- 
tion and transgression of the rules of his caste in 
assuming the functions of a religious teacher (with 

which, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to The cause exploring, far and wide 
the Bi'ahmanical class, he had no right to inter- The sage’s vision Tanged ; with awe 

Within a cradle laid he saw 


The wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime. 
With universal blessing fraught. 

The sky with joyful gods was thronged : 
He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Eesounding loudly Buddha’s name, 
While echoes clear the shouts prolonged. 


With longing seized this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay, ■ 
Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, and swan-like flew 

4 

And came to King Suddhodan’s gates, 
And entrance craved — Go, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 


fere), ascribes to him these words — ‘'Let all the 
evils {or sins) flowing from the corruption of the Far off the babe, the Sakyas’ pride. 
Kali age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of 
the world) “ fall upon me; but let the world be 
redeemed !” *If we might judge from this passage, 
it would seem that the character of a vicarious 
redeemer was claimed by, or at least ascribed to, 

Buddha, I was informed by the late Mr. E. 0. 

Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of 
Buddha’s having suffered vicariously for the sins 
of men is foreign to Buddhism, and indeed op- 
posed to the whole spirit and tendency of the 
system. 

, 

Another esteemed correspondent is unable to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by 
Kumarila is foreign to his system, as it is thorough- 
ly in accordance with the idea of the sis. ^dramitas. 

He does not understand it as implying any theo- 
logical notion of vicarious atonement, but rather 
the enthusiastic utterance of highly-strung moral 
sympathy and charity, and would compare it with 
St. Paul’s words in Bomansis. 3, and explain each in 
just the same way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does. 

He further refers to the existence of numerous 


To see the King permission waits.” 

The page obeyed, and joined hi’s hands 
Before the prince, and said — “ A sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age, 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

And humbly asks to see the King.” 

To whom Suddhodan cried — " We greet 
All such with joy ; with honour meet 
The holy man before us bring.” 

The saint beside the monarch stood, 

And spake his blessing—" Thine be health, 
With length of life, and might, and wealth ; 
And ever seek thy people’s good.” 
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With all due forms, and meet respect, 
The King received the holy man, 
And made him sit ; and then began 
Great sage, I do not recollect 


4i 


Ji 


That I thy venerable face 
Have ever seen before ; allow 
Me then to ask what brings thee now 
From thy far-distant dwelling-place. 

To see thy babe,” the saint replies, 

“I come from Himalaya’s steeps.” 

The King rejoined— “ My infant sleeps ; 
A moment wait until he rise. 




5) 


“ Such great ones ne’er,” the Rishi spake, 

In torpor long their senses steep ; 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

The infant Prince will soon awake.” 

The wondrous child, alert to rise. 

At will his slumbers light dispelled. 

His father’s arms the infant held 
Eefore the sage’s longing eyes. 

The babe beholding passing bright, 

More glorious than the race divine, 

And marked with every noble signp 
The saint was whelmed with deep delight ; 

And crying — “ Lo ! an infant graced 
With every charm of form I greet !” 

He fell before the Buddha’s feet, 

With fingers joined, and round him paced.^ 

Next round the babe his arms he wound, 

And “ One,” he said, “ of two careers 
Of fame awaits in coming years 
The child in whom these signs are found, 

“ If such an one at home abide, 

He shall become a King, whose sway 
Supreme a mighty arm’d array 
On earth shall stablish far and wide. 

“ If, spurning worldly pomp as vaiu, 

He choose to lead a joyless life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 

He then a Buddha’s rank shall gain.” 

He spoke, and on the infant gazed. 

When tears suffused his aged eyes; 

His bosom heaved with heavy sighs ; 

Then King Suddhodan asked, amazed 

^ Certain corporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers 
to indicate the future greatness of those children in whom 
they appear. Or these, thirty-two primary and eighty 
secondary marks are referred to in the original as being 
visible on Buddha’s person. 

The word here, imperfectly translated, means, accord- 
ing to Professor H, H. Wilson’s Dictlonari/j ‘‘ rever*ential 
salutation, by circumambulating a leerson or object, keep- 
ing the right side tou^ards them.” 

^ The term here translated ' insight’ is derived from the 
same root as_ the word ‘ Buddha/ and means ‘ intelli- 
gence/ or ‘ enlightenment.’ 


“ Say, holy man, what makes thee weep, 

And deeply sigh ? Docs any fate 
Malign tlie royal child await ? 

May heavenly powers my infant keep !” 

“ For tliy fair infant’s weal no fears 
Disturb me, King/’ the Eishi cried ; 

“ No ill can such a child betide ; 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

In every grace complete, thy son 
Of truth shall perfect insight^ gain, 

And far sublimer fame attain 
Than ever lawgiver has won. 

Ho such a WlieeP of sacred loro 
Shall speed on earth to roll a.s yet 
Hath never been in motion sot 
By priest, or sage, or god before. 

“ The world of men and gods to bless, 

The way of rest and peace bo teach, 

A holy law thy son shall preacb 
A law of stainless rigliteousncss. 

^‘By him shall suffering men be freed 
From weakness, pain, and grief, 

From all the ills shall find relief 
Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

‘‘ His band shall loose the chains of all 
Who groan in flcshl 3 ^ bands confined ; 
W^itli healing touch the wounds shall bind 
Of those whom pain’s shai’p arrows gall. 

Plis potent words shall put to flight 
The dull array of leaden clouds 
Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds, 
And clear their intellectual sight. 

“ By him shall men who, now untaught, 

In devious paths of error stray, 

Be led to find a perfect way 
To final caliiF at last be brought. 

“ But once, 0 King, in many years, 

The figtree^ sonicwhero flowers perhaps ; 
So after countless ages’ lapse, 

A Buddha once on earth appears, 

“ And now, at length, this blessed time 


Has come ; for ho who cradled lies 
All infant there before thine eyes 
Shall be a Buddha in bis prime. 

The term thus rendered, d/utrruuc/ia/iL-a^ expretoed e 
somewhat yingular figure. It denotes the ^ 'wheel of the 
law,’ or the Avheel of righteousness,’ or the ‘ v.’heel of 


‘don/ 



^ The word in tlio oriadnal is nirV'hvt., a term of which 
tho sense is disputed — some scholars e.stociuiug it to mean 
absolute auuihilutiou ; others explaining it as the extinction 
of pa-s.sion, the attaiiuueut of iiorfect dispassion. Zdr. 
Childors considers nirvCviuo to signify active bliss on earth 
for a brief xieriod, followed (upon death) by total annihi- 
lation. 

The tree referred to in the original is the Udumbara. 
the Ficus glomerata. 
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“Full, perfect insight gaming, he 
Shall rescne endless myidads tost 
Ou life’s rough ocean Traves, and lost, 
And grant them immorfcaliby. 

“ But I am old, and frail, and worn, 

I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the suffering world forlorn. 

’Tis this mine own unhappy fate 


similar style are scattered over the surrounding 
country, hut the group of tombs which he describes 
is of special interest from the presence of the 
crosses, which is quite an exceptional feature. — 
The Academy, Decemher, 

Mr. Kino' observes that the crosses are distin- 
guished from those of Ohinstian origin by the dif- 
ferent size of the limbs, and by the curved junction 
between the arms and the lower limb. ATiother 
similar cross is reported to exist in the liazari- 


Which bids me mourn, and weep, and sigh ; bao-h district at Basatpur, n<ear Leiyo, in the valley 


The Buddha’s triumph now is nigh. 
But, ah ! for me it comes too late !” 

When thus the' aged saint, inspired. 
Had all the infant’s gi’eatness told, 
The Kiiio' his wondi’ons son extolled, 

o 

And sang, with pious ardour fired 

“Thee, child, th’ immortals worship all. 
The great Physician, boi'ii to cure 
All ills that hapless men endure ; 

I, too, before thee prostrate fall.” 

And now— his errand done— the sage, 


of the Blkaro river. Near it there are a number 
of dressed memorial stones of trnneate pyramidal 

shape. 

It is not clear whether the Mungapetta group of 
crosses' are the same with those at Kat.apur and 
Nirmal, in the Mzam’s couutry, described and 
figured at pp. 486-8 of Pergusson’s Undo Stone 
Monuments. Mr. Fergusson inclined to ascribe 
them to a Christian origin ; see too hid. Ant. vol. 
IV. p. 306, where the same view is taken, and the 
circumstance of their being of dressed stone tells 


Dismissed with gifts, and honour due, 
Athwart the mther swan -like flew. 
And reached again his hermitage. 


J. Muir.. 


ANCIE ISM’ BUEYING-GEOUND AT MUNGAPETTA, 

AND CEOSSES. 


against their belonging to a prehistoric period. 
But Mr. King does not appear to regard the 
Mungapetta crosses as Christian, and the pyramidal 
memorial stones accompanying another cross arc 
also spoken of as dressed-, and they would not be 
claimed as Christian ; the localities, too, of these 
crosses in only recently penetrated jungle, s seems 
against Christian derivation, and it must be re- 

o 

Ifc is well that officers of geological surveys who membered that the cross-shape is a pre-Christian 

are working in unfrequented districts should keep symbol, seen on the bi’casts of Assyrian statues, 

their eyes open to any prehistoric r^emains which and among the imins of Palenque, in Mexico, 
may come under their notice. Mr. W. King, of the Meanwhile it seems strange, considering how long 
Indian Survej-, has shown himself fully alive to the these veiierable Indian crosses have been known,, 

value 01 archmological observations, by the notes that the question of their association has not 

which he has recently communicated to the Asiatic been decided. 

Society of Bengal. These notes describe a prehis- 
toric burial-place, which he visited in the course of 


W. 


his geologicalwork, near Mungapetta, in theNizani’s 
dominions. The cemetery consists of an assem- 


NOTB.— CANAUESB HSrSCRIPTIOK. 

In February 1874, rambling about Ohaul, the 


blage of about 150 stone cists, enclosed in inegali- old Greek Simylla, (or Ti/xouXa) I came upon an 
thic rings, with four large monoliths in the shape unfinished Saiva temple, commenced, it was said, 
of crosses. Each tomb is formed of four upright in memoriam oi one of the Northern or Kulaba 
slabs of stone, with another for a covering-lid, the branch of the pirate house of Angria. Just to the 
largest cist measuring 9i- feet in length by 9 feet east of this, beautifully embosomed in the cocoanut 


in width, with a height of about 5 feet. The stone 
slab which forms the floor of each cist is hol- 
lowed into one or more cavities for reception of 
the bodies, which were probably embalmed. The 


orchards, was a fine temple of the iSth century^ 
with tank and ghats, of which I was told the fol- 
lowing legend : 

“ In the qiiasi-veign of one of the earlier Pesli- 


surroundiug circle of stones is in some cases 30 vas a Dravidian Brahman dwelling at Ohaul was 
or 40 feet in diameter ; and one of the ci-osses mea- warned in a dream, by I forget what god, that he 

sures 16 feet in height. The cists and crosses should proceed to Puna and demand from the 

all of dressed stone, the material being the sand- Government money wherewith on this spot to 
stone of tbe couutry. It is suggested by Mr. King dig a tank and build a temple. He obeyed, found 

that this burial-place is of pre- Aryan age, or be- that a corresponding dream had simultaneously 

lougs to Hindu- Kolarian times. Ptuder remains of visited the ruler, and faithfully applied the grant;, 
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and the bricks ax'e there to this day to testify 
of it.” 

Between the temple and the cenotaph toddy- 
drawers were whetting their knives at the time of 
my visit, upon a loose slab bearing a Kanarese 
inscription — a thing of itself (philologically speak- 
ing) very remarkable in so thoroughly Maratha 
a country as the North Kohkana. A little money 
and a good deal of diplomacy enabled me to place 
it in the collection of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society'', where it has remained nn- 
Iieededfrom that day to this, upon a landing-place, 
where scholars pass it every week. 

W. P. Sinclair. 


ABYSSINIAN KINGS. 

Tiie following is a list of the kings of Abyssinia 
during the greater part of five centuries from 

n,c. 139 : 


L.c. 

139 Menilek or Ibn* Ha- 
' kirn reigned 29 yrs. 
110 Za-Hendedyu 1 yr. 

98 Awda 11 yrs, 

87 Za-Awsyn ... 3 „ 

84 Za-Tsawe...3y. 10m. 

SO Za-GesyUjhalfaday. 

50 Za-Mauto ...8y. 4m. 
72 Za-Bahse ... 9 yrs. 

03 Kdwuda 2 „ 

0)1 Kanazi 10 ,, 

51 Hadnna 9 ,, 

42 ZaAYasih ... 1 yr. 

41 Zah-dir 2 yrs. 

39 Za-Awzena . 1 yr. 

38 Za-Berwas...29 yrs. 

9 Za-Mabasi... 1 yr. 


8 


Za-Ba3si- 




Bazen, 16 yrs. 
A.n 8 Za-Senatii,26 

34 Za-Les 10 „ 

44 Za-Masenh ...6 „ 
50 Za-Sutuwa ...9 




70 Za-Malis ... 6 yrs 
76 Za-Hakale. .. 13 „ 




^9 




89Za-Dem.ahe, 10 
99 Za-Awtet ... 2 
101 Za-Elawda, 30 
131 Za-Zigen and 

Rema 40 „ 

171 Za-Gafale... 1 yr. 

172 Za-Bmsi-Sei'k 4 yrs 
176 Za-Elas- 


guaga 76 
El-Herka ...21 


5^ 




252 

273 Za-Bassi Tsa- 

wesa I yi’. 

274 Za-Wakena . 2 days 

274 Za-Hadus ...4 mts. 

275 El-Segel...... 2 yrs. 

277 E1-Asfeh ...14 
291 El-Tsesaba 23 


5 ; 


322 


314 El-Ahia'wya o 
El-Abreha and 
El-Atzbeha, 
or Aizana and 
Saizana, bro- 
thers 26^ 






a 


59 Za-Adgaba...l0^ „ 

69 Za-Agba ......6 nits. 

In the Sth year ofAbreha, a.d. 330, Christianity 
was introduced into Abyssinia. There is some 
confusion in the lists as to the rulers between 
Tsegaba and Abreha.' 

Za-Hakale, who ruled A.n. 76-89, is in all proba- 


^ Ante, p. 27- 

~ Meiuoirs of Fetey Henry Bruce, E^q., a iriliUtry O^ficer 
in the service of Friissia, Russia, and Great Britain, 1 vol. 
4to, London, printed for the Author’s "Wndow, and sold by 
T, Payne and Son, Mewsgate, & g ., 17S2. A second edition, 
in 1 Toi. Svo, was published by Sheppard, Colies, and Co., 


biliby the Zoskales mentioned by the author of 
the Ferif)liis Maris Erytlircei, § 5. 

The Axomites are correctly distinguished from 
the Homerites by Philostorgiiis, by the appellation 
of yEthiopcs; and Procopius {Be Bella Pevsico), 

Cedrenus (Illst. Comp. p. 364, Paris, 1647), Cosmas, ' 
and John Malala [Hist. Ghronica Joannis Aniiocli., 
Oxon. 1691, p. 163), though all apply the word Indi 
to both people, confine the epithet zEthiopes to the 
Axomites. The term Ethiopians, too, or Itiop- 
j a wan, is the favourite appellation by which the 
Abyssinians designate themselves. (Oonf. Salt's 
Ahijssinia, pp. 46011. ; Ludolph, Histor. Mbliiori. II. 

4 ; Govrus Jnscsip. III. p. 513 ; Tellez, Travels of He 
Tesidts, Loud. 1710, p. 74.) 


STAN,— DAGEESTAN, &c. 

It may be interesting to ^ Gaikwadi’^ to know that 
a century and three quarters ago, and on the spot, 
DaHiestaii was considered to be derived from 

O 

Bdgli.-, which in tlieir language signifieth a xnoun- 
tain.” My authority noted below, ^ always calls 
it the Dagestan,” aiid the inhabitants “ the 
Dagestans” or “ Dagestan Tartars.” He states that 

o o 

they spoke in his time (1722) the same language 
as the neighbouring Tatars of the plains. 

W. P. S. 


BANYANS AT ASTRAKHAN IN 1722. 

The Banyans “are a sorb of pagan Indians 
whose principal pursuit is trade, and have theii’ 
factory wdthin the city (of Astrakhan). One of 
tlieir chief merchants dying at this time (1722), his 
widow desired leave of the emperor to burn he'r- 
self with bis corpse, according to tlie custom of 
their couiitiy ; but his majesty, unwilling to encour- 
age so barbarous a custom, refused her request, 
and the Indian factory withdrew from the city 
with their cflects. His majesty, finding no argumemt 
could prevail on the woman to alter her resolution, 
at last gave them leave to do as they thought pro- 
per. The corpse, being dressed in his clothes, was 
carried to some little distance from the town, 
where a funeral pile of dry wood was raised, and 
the body laid upon it ; before the pile were liung 
Indian carpets, to prevent its being seen. The 
wife, in her best apparel, and adorned with earrings, 
several ring.s on her fingers, and a pearl nocldact. 
attended b}'' a great nuinber of Indians of both 
sexes, was led by a Brahman, or priest, to the 


Dublin, 17S3. Bruce was of Scotch descent, born in AYest- 
phalia in 1002. Amoni^ other details, he says he surveyed 
the Caspian for Peter the Great, and expressly mentions the 


XU 3 (4t.o ed., p. 314), “ a river both large and rapid, and a 
usket-shot broad at its entrance,''’ as flowing into that 


Oxu 
musket 
sea. 
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funeral pile, vrhicli on her approach was Idiicllcd ; 
she then distributed her upper apparel and jewels 
among her friends and acquaintances, of whom 
she took her last farewell with a gTeab deal of 
ceremony, and the pile being in full flame, and the 
carpets taken down, she leaped into the midst of 


the fire; her friends then poured quantities of oil 
over her, which soon suffocated her, and reduced 
both corpses to ashes, which were carefully 
gathered and put into an urn, to be conve 3 ^ed to 
their relations in Indiaf^ — P. IT. Bruce s Meritoirs, 
4to ed., pp. 252, 253. 
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JIrnoiii on the History of the Tooth Relic of Ceylox, 
with a preliminary Essay on the Life and System of 
Gautama Baddlia. By J. Gerson da Ouuba, M.R.C.S., 
lie. Bombay, 1875. 

Dr. Da Cunha’s Memoir on the Tooth Relic of 
Gej'lon is now two j'Cars old — which is as much as 
to say that in the light of later researches there is 
no difficulty in finding faults, particularly witli 
the chronology. It is, however, a useful little 
pamphlet for any ono approacliing the subject as 
a beginner; and the conclusion, viz. that the tooth 
is ‘ bogus,’ is incontrovertible except by a good 
Buddhist relying upon faith as against reason. 
The photographs, though nob original, are good 
enough ; and the index is more than we usually 
expect in so modest a w'ork. 


which the press was inundated immediate!}?' after 
the Prince of Wales’s tour, and shall be prepared 
to welcome the farther volume which Professor 
Williams promises us, as the result of his “re- 
searches into modern Indian religious life.” A 
good many of us know too well the extreme diffi- 
culty that attends such inquiries to hope- for any 
very important results from those of Professor 
Williams, conducted under the least favourable 
circumstances ; but we can rely upon his recogni- 
tion of the danger of hasty generalizations, and 
may fairly expect that his forthcoming volume 
will bo suited for students of a somewhat larger 
growth than those for whom the present 'work has 
been written. 


Tee English and their Monuments at Goa. By J. 

Gersou da Cuuba, M.R.C.S., ttc. Bombay, 1877* 

Dr. Da Cunlia has compiled into a pamphlet of 
23 pages an account of traiusactions almost for- 
gotten, although they took place within the 
memory of men still alive. ITis knowledge of the 
Portuguese language gives him an unusual ad- 
vantage in this ground, of which ho will, no doubt, 
be found in sole possession if the course of politi- 


The Hindoo Pilgkims. By M. A. Sherring, M.A., t^c. 

London : Triibncr & Co., 1S78. 

The title of this work led us to expect a treatise 
upon the curious phenomena of the Hindu mania 
for pilgrimage — the contrast between isolated ex- 
]-)oditions undertaken in consequence of a vow, 
or even to spend a holiday, and the lives of travel 
spent by regular devotees in wandering from end 
to end of the peninsula; the strange ceremonies of 
the holy places; and the legends which account 


cal events should ever bring the subject before the for or create their sanctity. The snbjecfc would be 
public. most interesting, and Mr. Sherriug has already 

given proof that he could deal with at least a por- 
tion of it. It is not, therefore, Avithout consider- 
able disappointment that we find his pilgrim.s 
and their travels a mere connecting thread for a 
series of legends interesting themselves, but con- 


Modekn India and toe Indians : being a series of Impres- 
sions, Rotes, and Essays. By Mouier Wilbams, D.O.L. 
London : Triibner & Co., 1S73. 

Professor Williams has collected and remodelled 


a number of papeib communicated to this and veyed in the most prosaic verse imaginable, and 
other less exclusively Oriental periodicals in a 

modest octavo volume — perhajDS, of all works of 

recent Indian tourists, that most suitable for the 

‘ Griffin’ who is not also a ‘ Philistine.’ His 

long study of .Oriental subjects has enabled him 

to assimilate and reproduce with unusual success Eastern Legends and Sxokies in English verse. By Lieut. 


supposed to be recited over the camp fires of their 
nightly halting-places. Our readers would hardly 
thank us for samples. 


his impressions de voyage; and no Old Indian 
who remembers how little he knew of the country 


Norton Povvlett. London : H. S. King & Co., 1873. 
This modest little collection of poems does cre- 


after an ec[ual time spent in it will be hypercriti- dit to the author, and is a good sign of the times, 
cal in respect ot the errors into which our author There is perhaps hardly a classical scholar in 
has here and there fallen. We are glad to see a England who has not tried to render in verse the 


book so different from most of the rubbish with 


Odes of Horace ; and the young Artillery Officer 
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who has made the same attempt upon tales from 
the Amorn’ i SvJiaili and other Persian and Arabic 
stories was evidently not merely cramming for an 
examination when he sat with his Mnnshi. Such 
books, too, do some good in familiarizing the Eng- 
lish public with the lighter forms of Oriental 
literature, and may stimulate a few young scholars 
to make themselves acquainted with the original ; 
while the metrical talent of the translator is cer- 
tainly much better employed in such exercises 
than in writing slangy ‘Lays.’ Some of the 
translations are very spirited ; and the following 
extract is iutei’esting as exemplifying a curious 
system of mnemonics not yet entirely superseded 
by the drier methods of our Government schools. 
The subject is a young Tatar leaxming his 
alphabet. 

“ He marked the ranked letters go 

In oi’dered lines as warriors do. 

^ ^ 

w w -A* w 

There Alif lifted high the spear. 

And Ha the moony shield did bear, 

And Ba his bended bow. 

The crooked sabre Lam did wield ; 

And Mim, conspicuous in the field, 

His helmet ci'est did show.” 

The allusion, of course, is to the forms of the 
characters. 

The worst fault of the book is that some of the 
pieces show the influence of too severe a course 
of the Ingoldsby Legends, the style of which is 
hardly congenial to the subject. 

A Descriptive and Historical Account or the Goda- 
VERY District, in the Presidency of Madras. By Henry 
Morris, formerly of the Madras Ciwl Service, author of 
“A History of India for the use of Schools in India,” 
and other works. (London; Trubner & Co. IS/S.) 

It is much to be regretted that the time, trouble, 
and cost which have been spent on the work under 
notice have been almost wasted, Mr. Morris’s 
book abridged by two-thirds and bound in paper 
would have been valuable to subordinate officers 
in the collectorate of which he has constituted 
himself the vates sacer. It contains a great bulk 
of tabulated returns, — which no one will ever read 
Avho has not equal access to the original materials 
in the Collector’s office, — a great many quotations 
from works equally accessible to any one ever likely 
to want them, and no spark of original matter 
worth reading at all. 

All this would be nothing if the book was not 
published in an expensive form at a first-rate 
publisher’s, and under the supposed patronage of 
the India Office, instead of getting its deserts at a 

Secretariat press in Madras. The general public, 



^ Of these he treats Laghman, Jelfilahud, and one or 
two others which we consider extra- Indian, as ‘in Hindu- 


or even Orientalist students, can find no possible 
interest in the matters which seem to Mr. Morris 
of first-rate importauce — the exact gate of a town 
where the police-barrack or school is situated, or 
the wreck of an ill-managed steamer near Coco- 
iiada, and the suspension of its skipper’s cei’tificate. 

On the other hand, writing of the great Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty, and of their very capital 
(Eajamahendri), he thinks that there “ would be 
little use in giving here the bare list of these sove- 
reigns,” though he does bestow upon the site a 
notice which seems to have been translated from a 
Tehsildar’s report — a remark which applies more 
or less to the whole of this bulky volume except 
a few extracts from the Madras and ladia Office re- 
coi'ds. As long as any encouragement is given to 
the compilation of district manuals in this Philistine 
style the Government of India need not be sur- 
prised to find few scholars among its servants. 

Histoire de l’Asie Centrale depuis les dernieres 
D.nnecs du regue de Nadir Ohah (1153) jusqu’en 1233 do 
THegire (1740 — ISIS). Par Mir Abdoul Kerim Bou- 
kliary, publiee, traduite, et anuotee par Charles Schefer, 
premier secretaire interprete du gouvernement pour les 
langues orieutales, &c. &c. Paris : Ernest Leroux, 1876. 

Mir Abd’ul Karim Bukhari, it appears from the 
preface to the translation of the work before ns, 
was a Sayyid of Bukhm-a in the diplomatic service 
of the Amir Shah MahmM of that Khanate. In 
this character he visited Kasmir, European and 
Asiatic Russia, and a large part of the intervening 
countries- Finally, in company with Mirza 
Muhammad Tusuf, Ambassador of Bukhara, he 
arrived, in September 1807, in Constantinople. 
In one year more he was the sole survivor of the 
embassy, and apparently took this as a hint from 
Providence that he had wandered far enough, 
took to himself a wife (he does not say whether 
he had left any at home), and settled in the village 

of Beshik-Tash, in Roumelia, “ whereof the charms 

♦ 

are equal to those of Paradise.” 

While here he became acquaiuted with Arif 
Bey, then master of the ceremonies at the Porte. 
For him the Mir compiled a sort of joint Gazet- 
teer and Almanach de Gotha of Central Asia, of 
which a single manuscript exists. This, at the 
sale of the Bey’s library in 1851, fortunately fell 
into the hands of a worthy possessor, M. Charles 
Schefei’, who has had the text printed at Boulak, 
and now publishes it with a French translation, 
numerous and valuable notes and appendices, and 
a tolerable map. It is much to be regretted that 
there is no index — a capital fault in a work purely 
of reference. 

The author, after a short preface, enumerates 
the districts of Afghanistan,^ and gives tables of 

stim.’ The same view may be traced in several of the 
earlier MusulmAn authors quoted iu Elliot. 
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tlieir revenues in rupees, and of tlie principal on whom so much sympathy has of late been ex- 

routes ]xi farscihhs. He then proceeds with the pended. Abd ul Karim would have wasted little oi- 

history oftheSaduzai dynasty, which be brings them; he calls them ^perverse brigands, ^ whose 

down to the date of writing, A.n. 1233 (a.d. habits ^ reminded him of those of the Janissarms" 

1S17), and concludes with the question, “What (it will be remembered that he wrote for an officer 


will happen next ?” To which the answer of Time of the court of Mahmdd the Keformer), and 
has been strange enough. says, “A pi'cacher was describing paiadise. Theie 


Next follows a similar account of Bukhara, which was in the congregation a certain Turk, and 

is very full, the author being naturally well up in quoth he, ‘Do they go on alamtm (foray) 

liis sul^jecb. Thirdly, Khiva is described in the there?’ ^ No,’ was the answer. ihen, retorted 

same way. Fourthl}^, Khokand, a good deal mixed the Turk, ‘would I liefer be in hell. The Noinud^-j 

up withKashgar and Yarkand. Fifthly, Khurassau, are of his opinion;’ A much worse infidel, 

Til}et, and Kasmir divide a chapter among however, was ’Alam Khan of Khokand, w'hoso 

them. Here ends the work of Mir Abd’ul Karim, seal illustrates M. Scheffir’s title-page. “It is 


them. Here ends the work of Mir Abd’ul Karim, seal illustrates M. Scheffir’s title-page. “It is 

but not that of M. Schefer, who has, to supply related,” says the Mir, “ that a certain Shaikh had 


the deficiencies of his author, added 52 pages 
of appendices, consisting of translated extracts 
from original Asiatic works, ^ except only a short 
notice of the citadel of Kabul taken from Mas- 
son. 

Mir Abd’ul Karim seems to Lave been a diligent 
observer and collector of materials, and, when not 
blinded by his religious passions (like most Tajiks 
of the Khanates, he was a violent Sunni), to he a 
tolerably candid and trustworthy historian. His 
great fault is that he hardly ever gives a date. 
Several of his geographical statements are corz'o- 
borated by more recent European travellers, andhe 
deals little in the marvellous. The following ac- 
count of the Yali seems worth transcribing : — 
“ There is found in these mountains an ox called 
K il t h a s ; it hath a great brush like a fox’s, whereof 
the hairs are as long as those of women, and which 
is used in Turkistan to mount upon the Titglis,^ 
These oxen are found in great numbers all along 
the route from Tibet to Yai’kand. In Tibet they 
are tamed and used for burden ; they work as well 
as buffaloes ; their flesh and milk have a Yovy sweet 
savour. On the road to Tibet I caught a 

young Kuthas napping, and slew him with a pistol- 
shot ; his flesh was delicious.” ‘ Delicious’ as 
the yah veal is the Mlr’s brief and candid ac- 
count of his sporting feat. A real Persian would 
have given a chapter to the chase, and finally 
»shorn off the head of the ‘ mighty mountain bull’ 
with one sweep of his shamslier , His historical 
style is equally brief and matter-of-fact, bar a 
few pious remarks and indifferent verses ; and he 
gives few anecdotes.'^ One is introduced in illus- 
tration of the character of the Yomnd Tui’komans, 


many disciples in Khokand, and asserted that 
his holy life had procured him the privilege of 
revelation, and the power of thanmatnrgy. One 
day, ’Alam Khan, who was sitting by a cistern,'* 
bade stretch a rope across it and call the Shaikh. 
The latter came, with some disciples, and sat down 
before the Khan. After a short time, ’Alam Khan 
said, ‘ 0 Shaikh ! Shortly, on the day of resur- 
rection, thou wilt pass thy disciples over the 
bridge A1 Sirat, under which is hell. At present 
do thou walk along this rope, that I may be 
witness to one of thy mh'acles.’” The Shaikh 
protested, the Khan insisted; and the end of it 
was that the holy man made the attempt, failed 
ignominionsly, and gob not only a ducking, but 
such a thrashing, in the character of a detected 
impostor, that he died of the effects. “ Whenever 
’Alam Khan caught a dervish he seized him and 
set him to drive camels.” This irreligious prince, 
naturally, was dethroned and murdered by his 
brother and uncle. 

We give the following genealogies of the reign- 
ing families : — 

The House of Saduzai is said by Abdu’l Karim 
to have come from Multan. Though they were 
certainly powerful there during the time of the 
last Nawabs and the Sikhs, this is unlikely, and 
it is more probable that their settlement there 
dates from 1731 Am., when Nadir Shah banished 
their chiefs thither.^ 

The following is the genealogy of the family : — 

Zaman Khan Abdali Du rani Sadu- 
zai came from Afghanistan proper to Herat 
about 1708, and joined his tribesman Asad n’lla 
Khan,^ governor of Herat for Shah Husain 


“ To wit, Khurassau, from the FiliHs TavArikl 
of Eiza Kuli KliAn, tom. IX. ; Turkestan (Khokand) 
from tlic end of the Tarilch i' Ahmadol Mncshiiluhamniac 
Abd’ul Kn rim Turkistan and D e s h t (i idptchak' 
frem the Jo/uhi. of HAji Khalifa; the Kalmaka 

T i b 0 1, Kush p; a r, the K a 2 a k s, and T u r a, from Saifi’j 
l-Hstory of the Kings of Hind, Sind, Khit% Klioten, 

^ Jugh = the famous ‘ horse-tails’ of Tatar armies. 


* On the other hand he records the devices of a great 
many coins and seals. 

® Probably one of those which are common in court- 
yards and gardens all over the East. The locale indicates 
that the Khan was taldng his ease, and very likely drunk. 

® Elphinstone’s Hist. (1st ed.) p. 542, 

’ Elphinstone calls him Abdu’lla, 
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(1747) he dethroned and expelled Abu’l Eaiz, and 
seized the sovereignty. Issue — t-wo daughters. 

(1) married to AbduT Momin Tvalad Abul Faiz, 
■who was murdered by Aluhammad Eahim : she 
had a son. (2) The other daughter had also 
a son. 

II. Danyal Beg, succeeded his nephew 
Muhammad Eahim Beg. He had ten sons : — 

III. (1) S h a h M u r a d B e g, Amir Ma’siim, 
superseded and succeeded his father, June 1784. 

(2) Mahmud Beg, living in exile in Ivhokand 
in ISIS. 

(3) ’Umar Beg and (4) Fazil Beg, put to death 
with their families by their nephew Amir Haidar 
Ture. 

IV. (4) S u 1 1 S) n M u r a d B e g, died at Mas- 
kat on the Haj, 1803. He had three sous (see 

(5) Eustam Beg, died at Bukhara. 

(6) Ganj ’All Beg, alive in 1818. 

(7) Eajab ’Ali Beg : insane. 

(8) Toktnmish Beg, died at Kabul in the reign 
of Timur Shah; i.e. before 1793. 

Shah MurM Beg had three sons : — 

V. Sayyid HaidarTure, styled Amir 
Sayyid,° succeeded his father Sultan Murad 
Beg 1803. He had six sons : — 

(1) Muhammad Husain, by a Sayyid lady. 

VI. (2) Bahadur Khan Nasiru’lla 
succeeded his father 1826. He murdered Stoddart 
and Conolly. His son— 

VII. Muzaffar u’d-din succeededhim 1860. 

(3) Abdu’lla, (4) ’Umar,— sons of a slave woman. 

(5) Zdbair. 

(6) Jahangir, son of a lady of the Khwajahs of 
Juibar. 

Din Nasir Beg, second son of Sultan Murad 
Beg (supra), was an exile in Russia in 1818. 
Muhammad Husain Beg, third son, an exile at 
Shahr-i Sabz. 

Kiingiisdt Dynasty of Khiva. 

I. Ahmad Beg Inak (= chief) of the 
Kuugusiit^ Uzbaks in 1717 (period of Bekovitch 
Cherkaski’s expedition), had at least one son,— 

II, Muhammad Amin Beg, succeeded 
1755, had sons, — 

(1) Fazil Beg, blind from disease, was alive in 
1818, and 

III, (2) T w a z, succeeded his father, died in 
1804. 

IV. (3) 1 1 1 d z a r, succeeded Ivaz ; super- 
seded the Khans of the White Bone, under whom 
his predecessors had been maires dn pcdais, and 

was the first Kungusat Khan killed in battle, 
with Amir Haidar Ture of Bukhara. 

Haidar Ture was tlie son of a lady of Abu'l Faiz 
Khan’s family, which mnst have beea Sayyid, as he thus 
styles himself for the first time in the pedigree. 


(4) Muhammad Rahim, succeeded Iltu- 
zar ; was still reigning in 1818. 

(5) Niyaz Muhammad and (6) Muhaminad 
Riza, put to death by Muhammad Rahim before 
1818. 

(7) Jan Murad and (8) Hassan Murad, killed 
with Iltdzar in 1806. 

(9) Muhammad Niyaz, died a natural death 
before 1818. (10) Kutli Murad, alive in ISIS, 

Uzhak Dynasty of KJiokand. 

I. N a r B li t a B e g, Uzbak, governed Kho- 
kand in the time of Shah Murad of Bukhara. 
Did not strike money or put his name in the M utla 
subsidized by the Emperor of China. Had three 
sons : — 

IL (1.) ’Ala m Beg, succeeded him, struck 
money and read the hliutha in his own name; had 
one son, — Shahrukh, murdered by his uncle 
’Umar Beg. 

III. (2.) ’Umar Beg, defeated, killed, and 
succeeded ’Alam Khan. Still reigning in 1818, 

3. Rustam Beg, murdered by his brother 
’Alam. 

Of a different character was the pious Shah 
Mui’ad, our author’s own first patron. He was 
the son of a rough but good-tempered soldier, 
Danyal Beg, Amir of Bukhara, who was so lost to 
all sense of religion that he allowed Persians 
openly to smoke ‘ hubble-bubbles’ in the court and 
city. Hoiu'ified at this and similar enormities, 
Shah Murad became the disciple of a Shaikh, 
who imposed upon him during his novitiate 
the duties of a bazar porter. From this point 
on, his cai'eer presents a singular analogy with 
that of the hypocrite Aui’angzib. The penitent 
waded through blood and intrigue, till he super- 
seded his good-tempered sinner of a father. Only — 
to the credit of both be it spoken — the father 
exacted, and the son kept, an oath not to shed 

the blood of his bretlmen. This was an isolated 

. 

instance of mercy in the histoiy of Shah Murad, 
and indeed in the whole book, in which almost 
every page has its tale of blood or treachery, re- 
lated as naively as the surprise of the Yak calf, 
and often immediately before or after a general 
certificate of the virtues of the 'first murderer. 
It is not the province of a scientific journal to 
digress upon the politics of the day, but the 
student of history* may be permitted to regard 
with satisfaction the fate of these cut-throat 
little dynasties, which are now falling, one after 
another, under the heavy hand of a civilized 
power. 

W. F. S. 

’ Kungusat, i.e. Chestnut Horse, was the name of a 
great Mongol class under Jinghig Khan, probably inherited 
from them by the Uzbak tribe. 
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BY J. P. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.E.A.S. 

{Continued from p. 220.) 



No. XLVI. 

HE copper-plate grant, of wHcIi a revised 
transcription and translation ai’e now given, 
Las been published by Professor J. Dowson at 
Jour. E. As. ;Soc., New Series, Vol. I., p. 247. 
It appears that this grant, — with two of the 
G u r j a r a king D a d d a II. or P r a s a n- 
t a r a g a, and one more, the details of which 
are not specified, — was found, about a.d. 1827, 
in the town of Khedfi or Kaira. ‘ 


The 


nver 


‘ Watrua’ runs close to the walls on the north- 
west side, and was the cause of the discovery, 
by washing down the walls and earth.” The 
original now belongs to the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Library, whence I obtained, it to edit 
from . 

The plates are two in number, about 13§" 
long by Sf" broad. Their edges are slightly 
raised, so as to form a rim to protect the wint- 
ing. They are pierced with holes for two rings ; 
but the rings are not now forthcoming, and I 
cannot trace any mention of them, or of 
the seal that must have been on one of them. 
The language is Sanskrit. The characters 
are radically the same as, and differ but very 
little from, those of the early Chalukya 
and K a cl a m b a copper-plate grants which I 
have published in this Journal, The chief 
points of difference are : — 1, The lettez*s are 
slightly cursive^ which is not the case in the 
earliest grants from the south ; — 2, The vowel 
.6, as attached to a consonant, is carried rather 
lower down than in the southern grants, 
and the cuiwe is sometimes continued up 
to the consonant again, e.g,, in anvaye, 1. 3, 


The charter is issued from the victorious camp 

at the city of V i j a y a p u r a, a place which I 

do not know. The grant is made hy V i j a y a- 

r a j a^, the son of B u d d h a v a r m a, who was 

the son ofJayasirhha of the Chalukya 
* 

family. It confers the village of Pariyaya 


upon 


the priests and religious students 


of 


Jambusara. This is the modern Jambusar, 
almost in a direct line between Kaira and 
Broach, about fifty miles to the south by east 
of Kaira, and twenty-five miles to the north by 
west of Broach. I cannot identify Pariyaya^ 
The grant is dated in the year three hundred 
and ninety-four, on the day of the full-moon, 
or the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight, of 
the month Y a i s a k h a. 

The date is first given in words in 1. 32, and 
is then repeated in figures in 1. 84, where we 
have the numerical symbols for 300 and 90 
and 4, whereby to express the year, and for 10 
and 5, whereby to express the lunar day. The 
symbols used here agree, except the 4 and 
the 5, with the Y a 1 a b h i and Chain kya 
numerals given by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
in the table that accompanies his prtper On 
the Ancient Ndgan mmerals at Ind. Ant.^ Yoh 
YI., p. 42. As in the instances given by him, 
the lower part of the 4 is the letter ha. It 
is difficult to say what the upper part is meant 
for; but it certainly is not na, slia^ or /i, and 
it resembles ya more than any other letter, 
though it is not exactly the ya of the rest 
of the inscription. The symbol for 5 is theo- 
retically the same symbol that is given by 
him. He gives three forms of the Y a 1 a b h 1 
5, and reinarks that “ the first figure is clearly 

same remark applies to the lower 'stroke of o-i, fra,’’ and, — on the assumption that “the loop 

e.g.^in Vaisdjcha^ 1. 11; — 3, The subscribed [which introduced a varying form of the ta'] 

’ — that 




and 


5 > 


is more like a subscribed?/ cut short, as with the was no doubt caused by hasty writing,”— 
subscribed?; and c/t in the grant of Devavarma “the following two-signs, which look like 7ia, 
at p. 33 above ; — and 4, The ta has a more decided are mere corruptions of fra.” But, as will be 
horizontal top-stroke than it has in the southern further exemplified by the recurrence of the 


grants. — It is also to be remarked that the rule 


same symbol iu a slightly different form in No. 
of doubling consonants after the letter r is not XLYII. below, it is really nd ; and the Pandit’s 
adhered to as regularly as in the southern eri*oneous explanation of it is due to his having 
grants. The is written above the line, had before him three instances in which the 


^ He is called Yijayavarmt^ in 1. 7 of the cancelled in- 
scription oa the backs of these plates, No. XLVII. below. 
With this we may compare ^Kirttiraja^ as a varying form, 


in one of the Nerur plates, of the name of the Chalukya 
king Kirttivarind I. 
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form of the na used iu composing it 'o^as the 
form 'with a loop, whereas in the present in- 
stance the form used is, as throughout the body 
of the inscription, that without the loop. Ori- 
ginally, neither the ta nor the -na was formed 
with a loop ; but in later times the distinguish- 


nanies of many of the gi’antees ; in the address 
to future kings- on the subject of continuing 
the grants; and in their characters, closely- 
allied, though with distinctive features of their 

■the two Kaira grants of Dad d a II, , 
given with facsimiles in Prof. Dowson’s paper, 


own 


in O’ feature of the two letters was that, in the bear so close a resemblance to the present grant 

® « -r-r- . . / • JT . 1 1-__* 1.^ .. 


of V i j a y a r a j a that, being grants 


of a 


are 


considerable hesitation in determining the dis- 


south the ta ^yas formed yvith a loop and the oia 

without, whereas in the north, as is.' clearly different dynasty, they must be almost synchro- 

shown by the modem Devanagari, though not nous with it, and very possibly all three grants 

so clearly by the modern Bangiili, alphabet, the were composed by one and the same person, 
process was the reverse of this, and the iici was These two Ivaira , grants of D a d d a II. 

developed by the loop, while the tcb retained dojted in the same way in words and in figures, 

substantially its original form without a loop. one in the year 380, and the other in the year 

In intexmediate times there appears to have been 385; and hei^e, again, the word saihvatsara 

is used without any specification of the ei'a 

tinguishing’ forms of ta and and the same to which it refers. In theii* case, however, this 
forms were nsed for each other indifierently ; point is made quite clear by a third grant of 

see, for instance, my remarks at Ind. Ant, Vol. D a d d a II., from Ilao, published by Profes- 

J. In his paper referred to sor R. G. Bhrindiirkar at Jom\ Bo- Br. R. 

above, the Pandit remarks of the symbol for Soc., Vol. X., p. 19, which, like Prof. DowsoiPs 

4, that ''the lower part always shows the figure two grants, was written by Rev a, the High 

of that form of lea which is used in the alphabet Minister for peace and wax’, and which is dated, 

of the period.” The same rxile applies to the in* words only, in specifically the year 417 of the 

symbol for 5 ; whichever foim of the na is used Saka ei'a ; the expi’ession in the oi’igina], ixi 1. 18, 
in the body of the insci-iption, the same fox'm is, — Saha-nrqniAvdl-uiUa-samvac^^^^^ 

is used in the nd employed to i^epresent the 5. ta^cJuotnshtaye saptcidas-adliihe. And the same 

precise specification of the era, in words only, 

be referred is not stated. Prof Dowson took lSaha-nriiuMl'dtUa-samvatsam4^^ 
the nse of the word samvatsara by itself as ^.c.,‘in {the year) 400 of the yeai’S that had 

indicating that the era refeiTed to was that of expired in the ei’a of the Saka king’, is given 

the Sam vat of Vi k ram a, and he read the m 1. 22 of a fourth gi’ant ofDadda IL, from 

date as Vikrama-Samvat 394, or a.d. 338. But Umota, published, with facsimile, by Dr. Biihler 

Mr. K. T. Telahg, in a dissertation on this same 
grant in Lis paper On a new Clialuhja coirper- 


The ei’a to which the date of this grant is to 


atp. 61 abo\m. On all these grounds, there can be 
no doubt that the same era is the one intended iu 
'plate at Jow. Bo.Br, It. Aa. Soc., Vol. X.,p. 348, the present grant of V ij ay ar a j a. The date 

points out, — that is a common word of it, thei’efore, is Saka 394 (a.d. 472-3), and 

for ' year,’ and refei’s to no particular era what- it is the earliest Chaluky a gi’ant that we as 
ever, — that even the word samvat, an ahbrevia- yet know of. 


tion of samvatsara, is not by any means used to 
designate exclusively the era of Vikr am a, 


Aftei’- expi'essing them opinions as to the date, 
Px’of. Dowson and Mr. K. T. T^laim have 


and that such of the other known gx’auts of the entered into lengthy disquisitions with the 

C h a 1 IX k y a dynasty, as bear any date at all, object of making the geixealogy and date of this 

are expi’essly dated in the Saka ei’a. On these 0 ha laky a grant from the north lit in, iu. 

gi;ounds, he draws the conclusion that the ex’a direct lineal succession, with the genealogy and 

intended in the present grant, also, is that of dates of the other Chaluky a gx’ants fi’om 

the south. Their views are so I’adically wrong 


r 

the Saka. 


In addition to the I’easons brought 


forwai’d hy him, I have to adduce the following. on this point, that it is undesirable to allow 

In the compai’ison of the Gxlrjara family them to remain without I’efutation. To enable 

with the ocean; in the titles of some of the me to refute them, I must point out the errors 

officials addressed ; in some of the conditions on wliich they are fundamentally based. In 

and privileges attached to the grants ; in the doing so, I must be held excused for occupying’ 
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vSpace and attention with matter which would 
otherwise be quite foreign.to the subject in hand. 
Their remarks extend over a considei’able 
portion of the Chain kya genealogy; but it 
will suffice for me to confine myself hex'e to the 
first three generations. 

As originally given by Sir Walter Elliot in 
his paper On Hindu Insoriptions^ finst published 
at Jour. H As. Soc.^ Vol. lY., p. l,and afterwards 
reprinted with corrections and emendations at 
Madr. Jour. Lit. and Sc., Vol. VIL, p. IQS, the 
genealogy commences with, — 

, Jayasiihha I. 

I 

Planaraga, or (?) Rajasimha. 

I 

Pulakesi I. 

(Sakaddl.) 

At a later period, in his second paper on 
Numismatic Qleanings at Madr. Jour. Lit. and 
8c. , New Series, Vol. IV,, p. 75, he inserted 
another step, and commenced the genealogy 
with, — 

Jayasiihha I., or Vijayaditya I. 

Eanaraga, Rajasirhha, or Vishnuvardhana I. 

I 

Vijayaditya II. 

PulakcAi I. 

(Saka 411.) 

And in the same paper he gives the follow- 
ing narrative : — “ Previous to the arrival of 
the first C h a 1 u k y a in the Dekkan, the Pal- 
lavas were the dominant race. In the reign 
of T r i 1 6 c h a n a-P a 1 1 a v a, an invading 
army, headed by J a y a s i m h a, surnanied 
Vijayaditya, of the C h a 1 u k y a-k u 1 a, 
crossed the Nerbudda, but failed to secure a per- 
manent footing. J ay a s i ih h a seems to have 
lost his life in the attempt ; for, his queen, 
then pregnant, is described as 'flying after his 
death, and taking refuge with a Brfiliman 

7 . O O • 

called V i s h n u-S 6 in ay a j i, in whose house 
she gave birth to a son named Raj a s i ih h a, 
who subsequently assumed the titles of R a n a- 
raga and Vishnuvardhana. On at- 

O - 

taining to man’s estate, he renewed the contest 
with the Pallavas, in which he was finally 
successful, cementing his power by a marriage 
with a princess of that race, and transmitting 
the kingdom thus founded to his jiosterity. 


His son and successor was named Pulakesi; 
and his son was Vijayaditya. A copper 
sctsana^ recording a grant made by Pulakesi 

f 

which bears date Saka 411 or A.n, 489, is 
extant in the British Museum.” There is a 
mistake here in the fifth sentence, which makes 
Pulakesi the son of R a n a r a g a, and 
Vijayaditya the son of Pulakesi. 
The genealogy re23resents correctly the order of 
succesvsion that was intended. 

Starting with this second genealogy of Sir 
Walter Elliot, including a.d. 489 as the date 
of Pu likes i I.; assuming that the Jaya- 
s i ih h a of the Kaira grant, and the Jaya- 
s iriiha of Sir Walter Elliot, were one and the 
same ^^ei’scn; inteiq-ireting the date of the Kaira 
grant as Vikrama-Samvat 394, the consequence 
of which was that, “ the date of this grant 
being A.u. 338, a period of about two hun- 
dred yeai's intervenes between Jayasiihha 
and the grant of Pulakesi in a.d. 489, 
and to fill up this period Sir Walter Elliot 
gives only three names, Pulakesi standing 
fourth in the list”; and making the assum^:)- 
tion, quite opposed to fact except in the case 
of a few documents 'which show their own wmnt 
of value, that “ the loose and varying nature 
of the g’enealogies in these grants” is such that 
‘At would seem, indeed, that the -word ‘son’ 
meant nothing more than ‘descendant’ in many 
cases, and that the -writers, either from igno- 
rance or from utter indiflerence to the truth, 
frequently confined themselves to the recital 
of some of the more prominent and best-remem- 
bered names”, and, again, that “the order -of 
the names is sometimes found inverted, and 
other discrepancies are met wdth which show 
that the Chalukyas "were but ^Doorly in- 
formed about the history of their line” ; — Prof. 
Dowson deduces the following genealogy, — 

Jayasiihha I., or Vijayaditya I. 

Buddhavarmri 

j 

Vijayai'Aja (a.d. 338) 

V I 

^ I 

Rajasiihha, Rauaraga, or Vishnuvardhana I. 

Vijayaditya II. 

I “ 

Pulakesi 1. (a.d. 489.) 

Startmg with the same second genealogy of 
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Sir Walter Elliot, but rejecting Wijaya- possible, if we assume Saka 411 to be the very 

d i t y a’ as a second name of J a y as i lii h a, first year of his reign, yet it is hardly probable^ 

and ^ R a j a s i ih h a’ and W i s h n u v a r- that the date given in it is the correct date for 

dhana’ as second names ofRanarfiga; Pulikesi I. I am willing, however, to 

making the same assumption with Prof. Dow- concede that the forgers of the grant may have 

son as to the identity of the two Jay a- hit upon the correct date. 


sirhhas; interpreting the date of the Kaira 


^ R a. j a s i lii h a^ as a second name of R a n a- 


list 


Mr. K; T. Telang deduces the following 


r 

grant as Saka 394 ; and concluding “ from the ra ga, which Sir Walter Elliot himself accept- 

substantial identity of the names, and from the ed with hesitation, is based only on a mistaken 

agreement of the dates, that the V i j a y a r aj a rendering of a passage in the British Museum 

of the Kaira grant is the same joerson as the plates, to which I have drawn attention in my 

Vijayaclitya [II.] of .Sir Walter Elliot’s paper on them. 

The additional name and titles in Sir Walter 
Elliot’s amended list are founded on the narra- 
tive passage which I have quoted. The origi- 
nal of this narrative is in a copper-plate grant 
of Raja r ii j a 11. , one of the 0 h 6 1 a suc- 
cessors of the Eastern Chain kya kings, 
who, according to the grant, ascended the 
throne in Saka 944. I have now examined the 


genealogy, 


Jayasirhha I. 


Bucldhavarma, or Ranariiga. 


Vijayaraja, or Vijayaditya I. (Saka 394.) 


Pulakesi I. (Saka 411.) 


original plates. 


The gi'ant commences 


with 


I have now published the British Museum the mention of N" a r a y a n a or V i s h n u, from 

plates as No. XLIV. of this Series, and have the water-lily which grew in whose navel S v a- 

given in detail ample reasons for holding con- yambhu or B rah mil was born. It then 

clusively that the grant is a forgery of not traces the genealogy, after the Ptiraiiio fashion, 

earlier than the ^ tenth century A.n. I have from Brahma, through A t tr i and the moon, 

% # 

shown at the same time that, though it is just down to U d a y a n a. It then oontinues : 



iCv* 


(PI. II., a; 1. 19), — Tatah 

ismhasau-asmeshv=ek3rd=na^ 


param 
shashti-chakravarttishu 


tat-prabhritishv=a-vichchhinna-[sa*]ntS.neshv=^Ay6dhytl- 


tad-varhsyo 


YijayMityo 


na-ma 


raj^^apajigishaya dakshinapathaiii 


gatva. 


le(16)k-antaram=agamat [|p^] Tasmin=samkule 


Tril6chana-Pallavam=adhikshipya daiva-durihayil 

tasya 


purohitena 


sarddham=antarvvatni 


mahfi;devi Mudivemu-nam-agraharam katipayabhir=antahpnra-kaiifcabhih kamchukibhis==cha 
sah=6pagamya tad-vastavy&ia Vishnubhafcta-somayajina duhifcrl-nivvi(rvvi)s&ham=abhirakshit3( 

sati Yishnuvarddhanan=nandanam=asilta 



Sa tasya cha kumarakasya Mdnavyasagofcra- 
Harifciputra“dvi-paksha-gofcra-vra(kra)m-6chitani karmmani karayitva tam=avaddha(rddha)yat 
[II*] Sa cha inatra vidita-yritfcantas=san=:nirggatya Chalukya-girau N andam bhagavatim 
GaurLm=aradhya Kumara-Narayana-Matriganams^^cha samtapya(rpya) svetdtapatr-aikasamkha- 
pamchamahasabda -palikefcana-prafcidakka-varahalamchhana-piihchha(pichchha)-kuntha(nta)-simhdsana- 

nikshipta(ptd)n=iva 

sambra(ra)jya-chihnani saniadaya Kada(da)mba-Gamg-adi-bhllmipaa=nirjjitya Sefcu-Narmmada- 


raakarat6rana-kanakadanda'Gamg^-Tamun-&dini 

» » < o 


sva-kula-kram-agatS/iii 


madhyam s-arddha-sapta-laksham 


dakshinapatham palayam-asa 



Slokah 


KID 


Tasy=asid=Yijayadity6 


Yishnuvarddhana-bhdpateh 


Pallav-anvaya-jatdya 


mahadevyas=cha 


nandanah [||*] Tat-sufcah Polakesi-Yallabhali [||*] Tat-pufera(trah) Kirttivarmmd [|1*] Tasya 
tanayali [ | *] Svasfci Srimataiii sakala-bhuvana-samstdyamana-Ma(ma)navya-Bag6tranam Hariti- 
putranam Kausiki-vara-prasada-labdha-rajyanam=Matri-gana-paripalifcanam Sva(sva)mi-Mahasena-’ 
pad-anudhyatanam bhagavan-Naraya:na-pra(pra)sada-sama(ma)sadita-vara-varaha-lariichhan-ekshan,a- 
kshana-vasikrit-arafci-mandalanam=asvamedh-ava(va)bhrita(tha)-snana-pavitrikrita-vapusham Ohalu- 
kyanaiii kulam=:alamkarishn6s=Satyasraya-Yallabhendrasya bhrata Kubja-Yishnuvarddhano 
shtiadasa varsha(rsha):ai Yeihgi-desam=apa(pa)layat [||*] 


- The usual reading would be cJi^onasliashti; by Prof. Monier Williams elcdchna shasliH is Vedic Sanskrit. 
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Translation, 

“ Aftei* fcliat, sixty emperors less by one, com- 
mencing witli Mm, in unbroken lineal succes- 
sion, having sat on the throne of A y 6 d h y a, 
a king of his lineage, Vi j a y a di t y a by name, 
went to the region of the south from a desire 
for conquest, and, having attacked® Trilo- 
chana-Palla va, lost his life‘^ through the 
evil influence of fate. While he was in diffi- 
culties, his queen, who was pregnant, came 
with the family-priest and with a few of the 
women of her bed-chamber and with her cham- 
berlains to the agra]idra{-villarie) named Mu- 
divemu, and, being cherished just like a 
daughter by Vishnubhatt a-S 6 m a y a, j i 
who dwelt there, brought forth a son, V ishnu- 
vardhana. And, having caused to be per- 
formed the rites of that prince, such as 
were befitting to bis descent from the two- 
sided gotra of the lineage of M a n a v y a and of 
the sons of H a r i t i, she reared him. And 
he, being instructed in history by his mother, 
went forth, and, — having worshipped N a n d a, 
the holy G a u r i, on the Ohal ukya moun- 
tain'’ ; and having • appeased K u m a r a and 
N a r a y a n a and the Mothers (of mankind) ; 
and having assumed the emblems of universal 
empire which had descended to him by the 
succession of his family, and which had been, 
as it were, (voluntarilii) laid aside, {viz.) the 
white umbrella, and the single conch-shell, 
and the five great sounds (of musical instru- 
ments) , iind the hmner of the sword-edge, and 
the jjraticlakhd^j and the sign of the boar, and 
the (hanner of the) feathers of peacocks’ tails, 
and the (hanner of the) spear, and the throne, 
and the garland in the form of a sea-monster, 
and the golden sceptre, and the {signs of the 
river) Gang a and the (g'iver) Y am a n fi, 
and other (such emhlerns) ; and having con- 
quered the Kadambas and the G a n g a s 
and other kings, — he ruled over the region of 

4 

the south, lying between the Bridge (of Buma) 
.and the (river) N a r m a d fi, and containing 

r 

^ ; lit.t 'having insulted.’ 

* Lit.j ‘ -wont to another v/orld.’ 

® This mountain seems to exist only in the imagination 
of the composer *of this inscription. 

° This must be some variety of drum (dhahlid) The 
emblems on the seal of this grant, — which has been wrong- 
ly attached in printing to the forged grant of Vikramiiditya 
I., No. XLV. above, — a.re ; — In the upper compartment, a 
boar facing to the proper left, with the sun, moon, two 
uinbrellas, a double drum, a concb-sheU, and something 


seven and a half crores (of villages). The son 
of king Vishnuvardhana, and of his 
queen who was born in the family of the 
Pallavas, was Vijayaditya, His son 
was P o 1 a k e s i-Y a 1 1 a b h a. His son was 
Kirttivarma, His son, — Hail!, Kubja- 
Vishnu vardhaua, — the (younger) brother 
of Satynsraya-Vallabh^ndra who 
adorned the family of the C h a 1 u k y a s^, who 
are glorious, and who are of the lineage of 
Manavya which is praised over the whole 
world, and who are the descendants of H ariti, 
and who acquired dominion through the excel- 
lent favour of K a u s i k i, and who have been 
nourished by the assemblage of the Mothers 
(of mankind) yOAxd. who have meditated on the 
feet of S V a m i-M a h Ti s e n a, and who have 
had the territories of their enemies made sub- 
ject to them on the instant at the sight of the 
sign of the boar which they acquired througli 
the favour of the holy N a. r a y a n a, and 
whose bodies have been purified by ablutions 
perfoi'med after celebrating horse-sacrifices, — 
ruled over the country of V efigi for eighteen 
years.^’ 

After this passage, the inscription continues 
the genealogy, in the usual style of the Eastern 
C h a 1 u k y a grants, down to R a j a r a j a IL, 
who seems to have also home the name of 

V i s h u 11 V a r d h a n a. 

# 

It will be seen at once that the names of 
J a y a s i rh h a, R a. j a s i ih h a, and R a n a- 
raga are not mentioned at all in this gi’ant; 
and that it is only by pure supposition that the 
first Vijayaditya of this grant is to be 
identified with Jayasimha, and the first 
Vishnuvardhana with R a n a r a g a, 
and that the second Vijayaditya is to be 
inserted between R a n a r a g a and P u 1 i k ^ s i 
I. If any such identification of persons had 
to be made at all, the simpler and more natural 
course would be, to identify the second Vijaya- 
ditya (the father of Pulikesi by this 
grant) with Ranaraga (the father of P u 1 i- 

close to the moon that may be the head of a spear {liunta ) ; 
in the centre, the motto Sri-TrihhuvivnAnhL ukh; and in the 
lower compartment, a floral device which is probably a 
lotus, an elephant-goad, a sceptre {kmciha-dandpj), and 
something like the letter pa, which may be the bna/.-ara- 
trmm, or^^may be the poli^lHana (see p. Ill, note 25), if 
we take pdli in the sense of ‘ bridge.’ 

' We have here the later form of the name, which is 
properly used only by the Western Chalukyas after the 
restoration of their dynasty : see the introductory remarks 

to No. XLIV., para. 6. 
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kesi by other grauts), — to identify the first 
VisknuY ardliana -witli J a y^a s i lii b a, 
and to insert the first V i j a y a d i t y a at 
the head of the genealogy, as the newly dis- 
covered father of Jayasimha. But the 
authentic portion of this grant, — authentic as 
being copied from other similar grants of the 
same dynasty, — only commences w'ith the words 
Svasti Snmatdm, Ac., in Plate II., h ; 1. 31. All 

that precedes is a mere farrago of vague tradi- 
tion and Purfinic myths, of no authority, based 
on the undoubted facts that the C h a 1 u k y a s 
did come originally from the north, and did find 
the Pall a V as in possession of some of the 
territoines afterwards acquired by themselves, 
and on a tradition of the latter Kadambas 
that the founder of their family was named 
T r i 1 6 c ]i a n a or T r i n 6 t i’ a. Quoting the 
MacJcenzle Collection^ Mr. Bice, in his Gazetteer 
of Mysore and Goorg, Vol. I., p, 204, tells 
ns that “A T r i n e t r a-P a 1 1 a v a is said to 
have introduced Brahmans into his territory ; 
but, as this event is jDlaced eleven thousand 
years n.c., it may be dismissed as a fabrication.” 
I know of no other grounds for allotting the 
name of T r i 1 6 c h a n a or T r i n e t r a to any 

member of the P a 1 1 a v a family. 

% 

Accordingly, — expunging ‘ R a j a s i m h a’ as 
a second name of Ra n a r a g a, and marking 


the date of Saka 411, allotted to P u 1 i k e s i I., 
as rather doubtful, — Sir Walter Elliot’s first 
list of the first three generations is the one that 
stands correct. It wms based then only on the 
plates in the British Museum and on the Yewur 
tablet. It has now the authority of the Aihole 
inscription at Vol. V., p. 67. 

As it is thus appai-*ent that there are no 
grounds for taking ‘ V i j a y u di ty a’ as the 
name, or as a name, of the father of Puli- 
kesi I., Mr. K. T, Telaiig’s- proposal, — evi- 
dently based chiefly on the supposed similarity® 
of the name of Y i j a y a r fi j a wdth the name 
of this phantom Y i j a y a d i t y a, — to make 
Vijayaraja the father of Pulikesi I., 
falls to the ground. ITe gives no very clear 
reason for identifying Bn d d h a v a r m a with 
R a n a r a g a, except that Bana-rdga may be 
regarded as a mere epithet meaning ‘lover of 

So, also, may Jaya-shkha^ ‘the lion of 


war. 


) n 


^ a is not synonymous with ^suu’ ; but. in 

tlie souse of'uioou’, it is synonymous with ‘ clmndmJ 
Therefore, if at all we want a name diheriug from, and yet 


victory’ ; Saiy-asraya, ‘ the asylnm of truth’ ; 
Vihravi-dclUya^ ‘ the sun of valour’ ; Vinay- 
dditya^ ‘ the sun of modesty’ ; and many other 



such names, be regarded as mere 
But these are, nevertheless, the names by 'which 
those kings -were known in history and in ofii- 
cial documents. Probably enough they had 
also household names of a more simple nature. 
Witness, for instance, the titles ofA una na- 
si nga, ‘the lion of Anna’, aiidMuvana- 
s i u g a, S e n a n a-s i n g a, and B o p p a ii a- 
sihga, which were borne by some of the 
feudatories of the later Western C h a 1 u k y a 
kings, and which, when compared with J a g a- 
deka-dnni, ‘the rutting elephant of J a g a- 
cl o k a’, in ti’anscr. 1. 9 of No. I. of this Series, 
at Ind. Ant., Yol. lY., p. 179, point to A n n a, 
Ma V a, Sc n a, and B o p p a being, as much 
Jag-ad eka, names of the paramount 


as 


sovereigns. AVifcness, also, tlie motto ISH-Bltf,- 
arasa, ‘ the king S r i-B i 1 1 a, or, S r i-B it t i’, 
■vvliich is on tlie seal of a copper-plate grant of 
tlie Eastern C h a 1 u k y a king V i s li n u v a r- 
d Ir an a I., publislied at Jour. Bo. Br. li. As. Soc., 
Vol. II., p. 1. Mr. K. T. Telaiig refers to tlie 
fact that rana-vilcriinla, ‘ he ivho is valorous in 
Avar’, is one of the epithets applied to B n d d li a- 
V a r m a ; hut he does not seem to rely much 
on this in his identification of the two persons. 
And rightly so ; for, precisely the same epithet, 
ruva-vikrwnta, is applied to hi a li g a 1 i s v a r a 

4 

in 1. 5 of the Baclami inscription, at Ind. Ant., 
YoL YI., p. 303 ; and in 1. 4 of tlie Eastern 
C h al u k y a graut, of which I have just spoken, 
the father of K 1 r 1 1 i v a r m fi I. is mentioned, 


not under his proper name of P u 1 i k e s i, but 
under the name, or epithet, of Ranavikra7na» 
nrvpa, i.e., ‘ king Ranavikram a’, or ‘ the 
king wdio was possessed of valour in war.’ 

As regards Y i j a y a d i t y a II. , Prof. Dow- 
son’s genealogy falls through in the same way. 
As reo'ards his insertion of B n d d h a v a r m a 
and Y i j a y a r a j a betAveen J a y a s i ih h a and 
Pulikesi I., — which • was necessitated by 
the length of time to be accounted for that 
resulted from his reading the date of the grant 
as Yikrama-Saihvat 394, and w;as justified, to 
him, by the assumption as to the vague and 
unsatisfactory nature of the genealogies of 


similar to, ‘ Yjayaraja’, we ouglit to liave ‘ YijayacLandra’,, 
not ‘ Yijayaditya.’ 
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qiieror of V a t a p i or Badami, came subse- 
quently to be looked upon as the real founder 
of the dynasty. Further, on r’econsideriug the 
verse that describes Pulikcsi I. in 1.8 of 
the Aihole inscription, I consider that the epithet 
srit-aidii-iaintth applied to him there, and con-, 
trasted by the word apt with the statement 
aydsul=Vdtdjjl -pun - vadhu - varatdm.^ indicates 
that, before he acquired Vatapk*^, he had a 


copper- j)late grants in general, — it falls through, 
because the necessity ceases if we interpret the 

r 

date as Saka 394, and because the assumption 
is not warranted by facts. 

That B u d d h a y a r m a is to be identified 
with R a n a r a g a, or that he and V i j a y a- 
r a j a are to be foisted into the direct line of 
descent before R a n a r a g a and P n 1 i k c s i I., 

I do not believe for a moment. If Buddha- 
varma, and Pi^anaraga were closely con- capital named I n d uk a nti, which must be 

nected at all, they were brothers. As to the iden- looked for somewhere in the north. Finally, 

tity of the two J a y a s i rii h a s,— I am strongly p.fber the present grant of V i j a y a r a j a, we 
inclined in favour of it, though I would not speak have no mention of any C h a 1 u k y a s in the 
with absolute conviction at present. On the one north until vf e come to the C h a n 1 a k y a s of 

hand, the cliflerence in their dates is somewhat Auhilwad, the accession of the first of whom, 

against the hypothesis that y ij ay a r a j a, or Millaraja I., is placed by Dr. Biihler at 

V ij ayavarma, and Pnlike Ai I., were, of a.d. 941-2, tliongh be speaks also of an ancestor 
one o'cneration, being grandsons of one and the of his, named B h u p a t i, who is said to have 


same Jayasimha. On the other hand, the 
present grant is from the north ; and there are 


been reigning in a.d. 695-6. 


Taking all these indications together, the 


the facts that the Chain kyas of the south conclusion at Avliich I arrive is that, at the death 

always represent themselves as having come of V ij ay a raj a, or possibly by an invasion 

originally from the north, and that they com- of Ids kingdom which re.sulted in his defeat and 

mence their genealogy with a Jayasimha, as death in battle, the power of the dial u kyas 

does the king for Avliom the present inscription in the north was subverted, and the family ex- 

was composed. And the characters of this grant pelled, by the G urj ara kings, or by the kings 

connect it palmographically very closely Avith of V al a b h i, the other most poAverful rulers 


the southern grants. 


of those parts ; that his cousin, P u 1 i k c s i I., 
Now,— except in the preamble of the grant was the only surviAdng representative of the 
of Rujaraja 11., of Avhich, I trust, I have family; and that, in his flight, directing his 

said quite enough above, — it is nowhere stated course to the south, Pulikcsi 1. was attended 

that Jayasimha I. of the C h a 1 n k y a s of by a band of adherents sufliciently numerous 

the south, or liis son, Ran ara g a, did actually and strong to enable bim to invade, and con- 

rule in, or even did invade, th^ south. And the quer a part of, the dominions of probably the 

negative evidence is opposed to any suchsupposi- P a 1 1 a v a king^\ and, by Avresting the city of 


tion. For,the Aihole tabletaiidtheMiraj plates, 
the authentic sources of information for 

this period, — do nob speak of any of the royal 


Vatapifrom them, to establish for himself 
a new seat of government there. Or, taking 
into consideration also the close resemblance of 


families of the south, the Kadambas, the the style of this grant of Yi j ay a r ii j a to 

Pallavas, the G a h g a s, the Maury as, the style of the grants of Dadd a II., as 

and the N a la s, as having been conquered by noticed above and in the notes to the Text be- 

J a y a s i m li a I., or by R a n a r a g a ; nor does Ioav,' — it is even possible that tlie C h a 1 u k y a s 

were originally feudatories of the G urj ara 


even the forged grant of Pulikcsi I. And 


I know of no other inscription Avhich takes the kings, but, in the person of Pn likes i I., 


threAY off that yoke, and, emigrating to the 


genealogy back beyond P u 1 i k e s i I. ; which 
fact suggests the inference that he, the con- south, established an iiidejoendent soA^ereignty of 


I have spoken of-’ the Miraj P* above. 

1 have now ft.nmd that this is tlie idontioa.l copper-plate 
s^raiit ti’Oin which the genealogy of the Yewur tablet is taken, 
down to the iiotieo of Ja.yasiniha-Jagadekamalla. Aeeord- 
ingly, for that part of the genealogy, the Miraj plates are 
entitled to be quoted in preference to the Yewur tablet. 
I shall shoi’tly give a fall account of these plates and the 
tablet combined. 


Lit., ' went to the condition of being the .bridegroom 
of the bride which was the city of Viltupi. ’ 

This fact is nowhere expi’cs.==ly stated. But I disco- 
vered at B ad ihni itself a rock inscription, unfortunately very 
fragmentary, but of early though uncertain date, which 
mentions ViUfpi, and also “the Pall avn, the foremost of 
kings’h — /is7t'/tii^/uydni=ap7*cVfm/i. 'F>dlo.vdh. I have little 
doubt that Yutapi was originally a Pallava capital. 
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their own. And to reconcile the dates of V i j a- 
y a r a j a and P n 1 i k e s i I. , on this supposition 
that they were grandsons of one and the same 


J a y a s i Tth h a, we have only to assume that,, 
of two brothers, R a n a r a ga was the younger 
by some considerable difference of years. 


Trcmstrl^Mon. 

First i)late. 

[ ^ ] Svasti Yijaya-skandhavarat Yijayapura-yasakat sarad-npagama-prasanna-gagana-tala-Timala- 

vipnle viyidha-puriisha-ratna-gniia- 

[ ® ] nikar-auabhasite maha-satv-apasraya-clurlainghYe gainblnryavati sthity-anapalaiia--]mre inah- 

bdadhav=iva Manavya-sagutranaiii Ha- 

[ ^ ] riti-pntranam Svami-Mahiisena-pad-anudhyatauam Chalukyanam=:anTaye vyapagata-sa-jala™ 

jaladhara-patala-gagana-tala-gata-sisirakara- 

[^] kiraria-kuvalayatara-ya3asah(sc. yasah) Sri-Jayashiiha-rajah dasya sntah prabala- 

ripn-fcimira-patala-bhidnrah satatam=udaya-sthu luiktan-diva- 

Yallablia-rana-Tikranta-Sri-Biiddhavannina" 


[ ^ ] m=apy-akhandita-pratapo 


di(di)vakava 


iva 


[||^] Tasya sduiih pri(pri)thivyam=a-pratirathah cl,uitur-udadhi-salil-a- 


[ ^ ] svadita-yas6(sa) 


Dhanada-Yarun-Endr-Antaka-saina-prabhavah 


sva-bahn-bal-opatt-uijita-- 
ri3.ja(jya)-srih pratap-afcisay-opanata-samagTa-sainanta-ma- 
[ ' ] ndalah paraspar-api(lita-clliamm(rrain)-artha-kama-uim6i;rm6)clii pranati-matra-siiparitosha- 

gaihbliir-onnata-hridayah samyak-praja-palan-adliigafcah. din-a- 

[ « ] ndha-kripa:aa-bhe(sa)ranagata-TatsalaK yathabhilasliita-pliala-prado mata-pitri-pad-auudliyatah 

Svi-Yijayarajas=sarvYan=eva^® Yishayapati-rashtra- 

[ ® ] grainamahattar-adhikarik-adin=san'ianudarsayaty=^stu^^ 

Kasakdla-Yishay-antargatah Sandhiyara-piivvi(r\’vi)na^^-Pariya- 

[10] ya esha 


Yas=samviditani=asniabhir=yatha 


gramah 


s6dram(ddi’am?)gah soparikarali sarvYa-ditya-vishti-pratibhedika- 
parihinali bhdmi-chhi(chchhi)dra-nyaydii=ri-chata-bhata-praTesyah^° Janibdsa- 

ra-samanya-Ma(Ya)jasaneyaH\;anv-adharyya(ryyu)-sabrahmachari(ri)nain nrxt:a-pitrur=atinanas= 

cha pnnya-yaso-bhivriddhaye Yaisakha-pdrnnainasyain=udak-!iti- 
sarggena pvatipaditah [|p^] Bharadvaja-sagutr-AdityaraviehlvelO patfcike^" dve Indrasilraya 


Damaya pattika 


patfcika Tavisdraya dvy-ardha-pattika lsvarasy=ard(1ha-pattika 
Dronay=rlrdha-pattika Attn(?rtta)sTamine=ardha-pattika Mailay=:ardha" 
pattikU' ShashthideTay==ardha-patfcika Sdmay^ardha-pattika Eainasa- 

w A J ^ ^ . 


[i'‘] rmman.e=rddba-patfcikrt Bbayyay^Ardha-pattika Drupadliavaj-ai'dha-pafctika [||*J DluImiTi- 


yaaa-sagotr-Avukaya div-ardha-pattika Sdray^ardha-pattika 


Danmlakiya- 


sagotra-Bhatteh pattika Samudraya div-arddha-pattika Dronaya pattika-trayaih 

Tavisannmane pattikc dvo Bhatfcinc=rddha-patfcika Ya(?elia)traya pattika 
Drdnasarmmane^rddha-pattika dvitiya-DiAnasarminane=rdha-pattika || Kasyapa-sagutra- 


Yappasvamine tisrah pat tika Durgasaf ramarie=rdha-patti ka Dattaya- 

[ 17 ] y^^rdha-pattika |l Kaandina(nya)-sag6tra-Vaday=a^^. . . . Y-ardha-pattika Solaya pattika 

Dronaya pattika S6may=ardha-pattika Selay=ardba-pattika 


[^®] Ya(?cha)trasarmma]a6-rdha'pattika 


Bhayisvamine=rdha- pattika 


Madhara-sagotra- 



/ A 

‘ais. 



pattika Dharaya pattika ■ Nandine pattika Kumaraj'a pattika 
[^^] Kamaya pattika Basrasy-ardha-pattika Gan.ay=ardha-pattika Korttuvay-ardha-pattika 

BhayiYa(bha ?)ttay=ardha-pattika Harinmane^rdba-pattika Eainasarminane-rdha- 

YaishnaYa-saaotra-Bhattine 


pattika 


Harita-sagotra-Dbarmmadharaj^a div-ardba-pattika 


pattika 


Gantama-sngotra-Dbaray-ardha-pattika Ammadhara- 


[*^] y=ardha-pattika Selay=ardha-pattika 


SarLdila-sagutra-Daraay=arcllia-pattika 


[|*] 


Lakshmana-sagotra-Karkkasya pattika [|b^J 


This letter, m, was at first omitted, and then inserted 
below the line. 

In tlie two Kaira grants of Badda II., 1. 32 in each 
grant, tlie corresponding words are sm'vvfln^^varoja-sd- 
manta- hhfjgilca-'uishayi.qniti-rLlslUragrdmamaliattar-ddhi’ 
Jcdrik-dd'tn=samaniib6dhayatij=astu. In tlie Ilao grant of 
Badda IL, 1. 11, and the Umeta grant of Badda II., 1. 14, 
the iv^ords are sarvvdn=<h^ch rdshtrapati-vishayapati- 
grdynakM-dyitHalca-myitktah^ddhika-raahattar-ddtn^sci- 
riidjwlioayati a&tit ; where dd/ii/ca, in each plate, is 
doubtless a mistake for ddhikdHlccb, 

The marks over this letter, wa, are a fault in the copper. 


O*' 

o 


We have similar faults over, e.g,, the va'i of Vaisdklia and 
the rnna o^ pilrmiamdsyflm, 1. 11. 

In the two Kaira grants of Badda II., 1. S3 in each 
jrant, tlie corresponding words are sodrangah suparikarah 
sarvv-ddfhia-sangrdhyah sarwa-ditycij &c., as in our text. 
In the Had grant, 1. 16, and the Urndtu grant, 1. 20,^the 
words are sdd.ranga-so ( so Axu/'^/iara-sadhtoi/a/wran //ddcya- 
sdt2Kidyanid7iavisJUika(kah) samastcv - rdjakiydndin * ft- 
pmve.hj^fjh. 

See note 27 below. 

One letter here is quite unintelligible. 
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Second '-plate. 

[""] Vatsa-sagotra-Gopadityaya pattika Visakhay=arddha-pattika Siiray-ardLa-pattika Blmyi- 

svamiue=rdha-pattika Takshasarm=a- 
rdha-pattika Tavisdraya pattika Karkri(rkka]sy=ardha-pattika Tavisamraa(rraii]a)ne=rdha- 

pattika SarmniaB.e=rdha-pattika Kamaraj'^ardha-pattika 

[^^■] Matrisvaray^ardka-pattika Batalay=ardha-pattika [||'^] Etebliyah sar^TebLyah bali-charii- 


ti-sthiti-samakalinak 


Yais7adev-agnih6tr-adi-kriy-6fcsarppaii'artham^® a-chandr-ark-arnava-kshi- 


putra-pautr-anvaya-bhbgyah 


yata(t6)“sraad-vaixisyair=aiiyair=T=agami- 


bh6gapatibbis=sanianya-bliil-pradana-phal-epsabhil;L uala-venu-kadali- 


saraiia samsaram=udadhi-jala-vicbi-cbapa]aiiis=cha bbogan prabala-pavanAbat-asvatfcba-patra- 

cbaiiiclialam cba sriyaiii kusnmita-sirisba-kiisuma-sadri- 
P^] Aapayam cba yaayanam=akalayya ayam=^asmad-da3A=Dui'nautavyali palayitavyas^cba [ [ 

To v=ajuaua-timira-patial-avrita-iaatir=rLchcbbidya(dya)d=achcbhi- 
P®] dyamanatb v=anum6deta sa paucbabbir:^mmaba-patakais=samyukta(ktab) syat Uktaiii 

cba bbagavata vcda-V 3 ''ascna Tyascna |1 Shasbtim varsba-sabasrani sva- 


[ ] I’gge vasati bbbmi-dab iicbcbbetta cby(cb)=amunanta cba taiiy=eya narake vasefc [\\-^] 

Yindby-afcavisbv-atoyasu sashka-kofcara-vasinah krishn-aha- 
P°] yo bi jayante bbdmi-dayam barauti ye 1 1 Babubbir=vvasudba bbukta raiabbib 


tasya tada pbalam || 


dattani pura 


P®] ta-traye 


3 bbdmi-dayam barauti ye 1 1 Babubbir=vvasudba bbukta rajabbib 

Sfigar-adibbib yasya yasya yada bhtlTuib tasya 
rlam || tii’vya-dattaih dvi-jatibbyo j’^atuad-raksha Tudhisbthira luahim 

mabxmataih sreshtba daiiacb=cbbrey6 unj^alauaili || Tan=iha 
nareudraib danani dbarnim-artba-yasas-karaui nirvyaiita-malya-pratimani 

taui ko naraa sadbuh-punar=adadita [|h^'] Samvatsara-sa- 


cbatur-nnavaty-adbike 


Vaisakha-paurunamasyam 


NamiaTa( ?cba)sapaka- 


p^'] mina 


Sauivatsai-a 


diltakaih likbitam maha-sandhi-yigrab-adbikritena Kbudda(?dda)sya- 

11 19 394 rii^'“i 1-1, _ 1 II T>' 1. _ I • . Tv.i-A,._* • . 1 A 


[|P'] Vaisakba-su 16 


Ksbatriya-Matrisimhen- 

otkiruani [p^-] 


Translatio'n. like tbe sun, dispersed tbe canopy of tbe 

Hail ! From tbe victorious camp, located at darkness wbicb -was bis enemies, and was al- 


of) 


20 


ways rising {higher and higher), and was 


In tire family of the Chalukyas, who are possessed of brilliance which was undiminished 
of the lineage of M A, n av y a, and who are the both by night and by day : — 


descendants of H a r i t i, and who meditate on the 


His son, S r i-Y i j ay ar aj a, — who is with- 


feet of Sv ami-Mah as en a , — {ivhich family), out an opponent in the world ; whose fame is 
like the great ocean, is as pure and extensive flavoured by the water of tbe four oceans ; who 
as the expanse of the sky which is pellucid at is equal in jorowess to (Ihe gods) D ban ad a 
the approach of autumn ; and is made radiant and Yaruna and Indr a and An taka; 
by the mass of the virtuous qualities of various who has acquired great regal fortune by the 
jewels of men ; and is hard to be crossed, strength of his own arm ; who has bowed down 
through being the place of refuge of great the assemblage of chieftains by the excess of 


through being the place of refuge of great 
beings ; and is possessed of profundity ; and is 
intent on preserving stability , — {there loas) the 


ifl 


(fi 


king S r 1- J a y a s i m h a, whose fame was just which mutually annoy each other ; whose pro- 
like a blue water-lily under the beams of the found and noble heart enjoys proiDcr satisfac- 


cold-rayed moon in an expanse of the sky from 




which the veil of clouds laden with water has {to him) ; who is devoted to properly governing 


passed away : 


his subjects ; who is full of cornpassion for the 


His son (ivas) tbe king S r i-B nddbavar- poor and tbe blind and the wretched and those 

m a, tbe lord, tbe valorous one in battle, — who, who go to him for refuge ; who gives rewards 


In tbe first of tbe two Eaira grants of Dadda IT., 1. 42, 
tbe corresponding words are clultiivvvidija-xjarikalpanOj-- 
20 'drvvam halUcJLao'u-vaisvadev-dgnihotra-parhchamahd- 
yajn-ddUkriy-utsarppan-drttham. In tbe second of these 
grants, 1. 41, in tbe Ibid grant, 1. 14, and in tbe Umeta 
grant, 1. 17, they are simply hcili-clicirii-njaisvad^'o-dgniho^ 
tra-pmcharaahcvyajn-ddi-kriy-dtsarppan^drtthciylv. 


This mark of punctuation is wrongly placed here, 
instead of after tbe numerals. 

The construction is Vifiaya-shandlidvdrCit Vijayapura^ 

vUsalcdt Sd-Vijaya.Tdjas=sarvvdn=dva 

samanudarsayati. The genealogy 

prior to tbe mention of Vijayaraja is by way of a paren- 
thesis. 
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sucli as are desired ; and who meditates on the (?) V a t r a, one pattikd ; to D r 6 n a s a r m 

feet of his mother and his father —issues his half a pattiM; to the second D r 6 n a s a r m a, 

instructions to all the lords of districts and the half a ^attilcd . — To Vappasvami, of the 

Mall attar of countries and villages and the K a s y a p a gotra, three paitihds ; to D n r g a- 


to increase the religious merit and the fame of 


Adhikdrihas oilier^ s ar m a, half a ; to D at t ay a, half a 

Be it known to you that, on the day of the pattikd , — ^To Va, d a, of the Ka u ii di n y a 

full -moon of (the month) Vais akha, in order gdtva^ half a ^oatbhd ; to 

S e 1 a, one pattilcd; to D r 6 n a, one pattikd; to 

Our mother and father and of Ourself, the S oma, half a to S e ] a, half 

village of Par iy ay a, which w^as formerly to (?) Vatrasarma, half a 

{called) S a n d h i y a r a“^, included in the dis- B h a y i s v a m i, half a patiikd . — To Vis u- 

trict of K u s a k u 1 a, has been given by ns with k h a, of the M a d h a r a gotra^ one pattihd ; to 

plentiful libations of water, — with the iidrahga D h ar a, one pattikd ; to N a n d i, one patUku ; 

)ikd ; to R a, m a, one 



to 



the pitrpose of hllletiug) by the irregular or 
regular troops^®, — to the general body of 


and the uparikara^ and free from all the difyctr'’ to K u m a r a, ' one 

{the liahility to) forced laboui'^^’ and the of B a sra, half a to Gan a, 

prdtibMdikd ^ and {to he enjoyed) by the rule of half a pattikd ; to K o r 1 1 u v a, half a paitikd ; 

•V 

(for to (?) Bhayiyatta, half a paUilat ; to 

N a r m a, half a fattilcd ; to R a m a s a r m a, 
half a patUhu. — To D h a i* m a d h a r a, of the 
officiating priests and religious students of (the H ur i t a potra, two and a half pattilais. — To 
village of) J a m b u s a r a, who belong to the B h a 1 1 i, of the A’ a i s h n a v a gotra, one 

a j a s a n ey a (secf) and the K a n V a (school pattilcd. — To Dhara, of the Gautama 

of the Veda). (The shares are) : — Of A d i t y a- gotra^ half a pattikd ; to A m m a d h a r a, half 

r a V i, of the B h a r a d v aj a gotra, two pat- a pattikd; to S e 1 a, half a pattikd. —To D a m a, 

ti/«<s^’;toIudrasura, onepfdh7i;tt; toTavi- of the Saudi la gotra, half a pattikd. — Of 
sura, two and a half jjai^iZ;as ; of I s y a r a, half K a r k a, of the L a k s h m a n a gotra, one pat- 

a pattikd ; to D a m a, one pattikd ; to D r 6 n a, tihd.— To G 6 p a d i t y a, of the V a t s a gotra, 

half a pattikd ; to (?) A 1 1 a s y a m i, half a goat- one goattikd ; to V i s a k h a, half a pattikd ; to 

iikd ; to M a i 1 a, half a pattikd; to S h a s h t.h i- S li r a, half a pattikd ; to B h a y i s y a m 1, half 

d e y a, half a pattikd; to S 6 m a, half a pattikd; to a pattikd ; Y a k s h a s a r m a, half a pattikd ; 

R am a s a r m a, half a pattikd; to B h a y y a, half to T a y i s u r a, one pattikd ; to K a r k a, half 


a pattikd ; to D r 6 n a d h a ra, half apattikd. 


a pattikd ; to T a y i s a r m a, half a pattikd ; to 


To A V u k a, of the D h u m r a y a n a gotra, two S a r m a, half a pattikd ; to K u m a r a, half a 

and a half pattikds ; to S u r a, half a pattikd.— pattikd ; to M a t r i s y a r a, half a pattikd ; to 

To B h a 1 1 i, of the D a u n d a k i y a gotra, one B a t a 1 a, half a pattikd. 

pattikd ; to S a m u d r a, two and a half pattikds ; This, Our gift,— (which is given) to all of these 
to D r 6 n a, three pattikds ; to T a y i s a r m a, for the purpose of maintaining the Bali and the 

t'wo pattikds ; to Bhatti, half a pattikd; to Gharu and the VaisvacUva and the Agnihotra 


The precise lueauing of Blahattara and Adhikdrilca, 
as classes of officials, is not very well settled as yet. 

Sandhi yara-purvvincb, 1. 9. But the meaning is very 
doubtful. Perhaps it should be, “ which was the ancestral 
property of the Sandhiyaras.” Prof. Dowson reads 
T\u’Ougly Sandhiyariiprvvyinaj and does nob suggest any 
explanation, except that some name or descriptive title of 
the village granted must be intended. 

Prof. Dowson derives ditya from do, dd, ‘cut, split*, 
and (prdtibhSdihd horn prati + hhul, ‘break, tear’, and 
suggests ‘cutting and hewing {ofvjoody as the translation. 

Vishtiis the Sanskrit equivalent of the Canarese hUti, 
‘ compulsory and unrequited labour.’ We have had it also 
in 1. 49 of the Lakshmeswar tablet, at p. 101 above. 

No satisfactory explanation of this term has been 
suggested. 

A-chCda-hhata-proMsyah, The explanations of this 
term are various. Prof. Dowson adopts as the translation 
“into which the entrance of cheats and outcasts is inter- 
dicted” j and he quotes, as translations by others, — 1, “ there 
shall be no passage for troops”, Sir Charles Wilkins ; 2, “the 


village is not to be entered into by the troops and followers 

of the king”, Bal Gatigadhar S^lstri ; and 3, “ exempt from 
the ingress of fortune-tellers and soldiers”, Prof. FitzEd- 
ward Hall. I follow the translation given by Dr. Buhlei" 
atlnd.Ant.j Yol. VI., p. 71. It is borne out by the ex- 
pression samasta-rfl:jakiydndm=^a-prav6s^^^ ‘ not to be 
entered by any of the king's people’, in tlie Ilao and Umeta 
grants of Dadda II. 

“' Except in one instance in 1. 16, where it is Avritteii 
pattiM, this word is always written in the present inscrip- 
tion wdtb the dental t— pattikd. On the other hand, in the 
cancelled inscription at the back' of these plates. No. XLYII. 
below, it is invariably written There is no doubt 

that pafii/td is the correct form ; though, at the same time, 
pioMikd may be an authorized variation of it. .Pi’of. Dowson 
translates it by ‘ share’, and suggests that it may be con- 
nected with the paAc-2 of the joint-tenancy villages in the 
North-West Provinces. I prefer rendering it by ‘ strip of 
land.’ Conf. Ind. Ant., Yol. YI., p. 29, note % ; and Jo'ier. 
Bo. Br. B. As. Soc., Yol. XII p. 395, note 18, 

See note 17 above. 
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and other rites, and which is to continue as long 
as the moon and sun and ocean and earth may 
last and is to be enjoyed by sons and sons’ sons 
in succession, — should be assented to and pre- 
served by future governors'®^, whether of 
my lineage or others, who are desirous 
of the genei’al reward of bestowing a grant of 
land/ having taken into consideration that 
worldly existence is as (frail as) the pith of a 
reed or a bamboo or the stem of a plantain-tree, 
and that pleasures are as transient as the waves 
of the ocean, and that fortune is as unsteady as 
the leaves of the sacred fig-tree when struck by 
a strong wind, and that yquth fades away like 
the flowers of a siHsha-tree in bloom. He vShall 
incur the guilt of the five great sins, who, 
having his mind obscured by the thick dark- 
ness of ignorance, may confiscate (this grant) 
or assent to its confiscation ! And it has been 
said by the holy V y Ti s a, the arranger of the 
Vedas ; — The giver of land dwells for sixty 

4 

thousand years in heaven ; but the confiscator 
(of a grantf and he who assents (to such con- 
fiscation)^ shall dwell for the same time in hell ! 

i 

They, who confiscate a grant of land, are born 
as black snakes, dwelling in the dried-up hollows 
of trees in the forests of the Vin d hy a moun- 
tains, destitute of water ! Land has been en- 
joyed by many kings, commencing with Sa- 

gara; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefits of it ! OTudhish- 
t h i r a, best of kings U carefully preserve land 
that has been previously given to the twice- 
born ; the j)reservation (of a grant) is better than 
making a grant! Those gifts of land, produc- 
tive of religion and wealth and fame, which 
have been made by kings in former times, are 
like the unused remnant of garlands (offered to 
an idol) ; what good man would take them 
back again ? 

(This charter) has been conveyed as a mes- 
sage^*^ byNann^vasapaka, and written®^ 
by Khuddasvami, the High Minister for 
peace and war, on the day of the full-moon of 
(the month) Yaisakha, in the year three 
hundred and ninety- four. The year 394 ; the 

Lit.y ‘lords of possession*, — bhoga ‘pati. 

BiUa'kayh. Conf. the statement DfitakS S tra, malidsdni- 
dliivigraldka-^rt-Cliamdakirmmdj PL II., 1. 11, of the 
second of the Chanlukya grants published by Dr. Buhler at 
Incl. Anti ^ol. YI., p. 180; the third, and the fifth to the 
eleventh, of the same set of grants, have each a similar 
statement. Conf., also, Si't-Kandalcanaka-dMakam, ini.' 
24 of the Kavi grant of the Giivjara king Jayabhafca, the 
father of Dadda II., published by Dr. Biihler at Ind, Ant, 


fifteenth (dag) of the bright fortnight of V ai- 
s a k h a. Engraved by the Ksliatriya AI a- 
t r i s i m h a. 

No. XLVIL 

It remains to add of the Kaira grant of 
Vi j a y a r a j a that it is in a way a palimpsest. 
The backs of the plates contain a cancelled in- 
scrij)tion, which was evidently intentionally 
hammered down after heating the plates. ' This 
cancelled inscription commences on the second 
plate ; there are twenty-three lines of writing on 
the back of that plate, and sixteen on the back of 
the first jolate. It is, of course, very indistinct 
and diflficult to read, and no facsimile can he 
made. of it ; but careful cleaning of the plates 
has made a good deal of it legible, with the 
help of the inscription in favonr of which it was 
cancelled. The characters in which it is en- 
graved differ from those of the extant inscrip- 
tion in only thi’ee points ; — 1, The vowels e and 
ai are marked by strokes above the line ; — 2, 
The letter na is invariably formed wdth a loop ; 
and 3, The letter va is more of a triangnlai 


shape. In these three peculiarities, which 
happen to be illustrated by one of the passages 
containing the date of which a facsimile is 
annexed, they agree with the characters of the 
two grants of the G u r j a r a king D a d d a IL, 
which were found at the same place and time, 
and also with those of the Umetu grant. 

I have transcribed as much of this cancelled 
insci’iption as is legible, and can be supplied, 
without any doubt. It commences : — 


[^] Svasti Vijayafvi]hslwpdn=Na(?ndff 

yd(?ptV 2 niCi^dht 0 ra(ncad-vdsahdn=A[dna/oya- saguird 
[ndrii] Hdri[;lii]~pidrdnd}ii Svdhii-Mahdsena-pdfl- 
dniidhyd^[ff]tdndm Kdln(?ll)k]i&ndm-anvaye vya~ 
pagata-sajala-jaladhara-patala - gagana-iala - gata- 
HsiraJcara'-lcirana-hmnda-yatara~ya\^sdh(\ ori-Jaya- 
sirnha-'rdjah [|p'^'] Tasya (sn^tah prahala-ripu- 
timii[^xi^-vi\jpct\ta(?)la-hMdiirah saiatam-ndaya- 
sth6 nalztan-divam~apj=alchan dita[4^pratd[_pa'] 

-divdkard valla.bha-ranavikrdnta- 

Sri~Biiddlia[va'\rm[gn']a-rdjah [||'^"] Tasya '[sit]tah* 

In the remainder of this line, the whole of 
11. 5 and 6, and the greater part of 1. 7, only a 

Yol. Y., p, 109. The DtUala, ‘ messenger’, must be the 
official to whom the charter was entrusted to he conveyed 
from the court, -where it was issued, to the local authorities 
concerned. 

sc., ‘ caused to be written, by an engraver employed in 
his office.* 

One letter, or perhaps two, is quite illegible here. 

Four or five letters are quite illegible here. 
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few detaclied letters are legible Avith any cer- 
tainty. The only entire words I can make out 
are [^dsvd^clita-yasdh^ joardjaya^ and nya-lah- 
sliana-pard ; and I cannot complete the passage, 
since the remaining scattered letters show that 


1. 32, Shashilmh varsJia-saJiasrdni^ &c. ; 1. 33^ 
Vindliy-dlavislw-tit^idsu^ &c.; L 34, Balviibltir- 
vvastulhd bliuMct, &c. ; 1. 35, Pllrvva-datituh 
dvi-jdtihliydj &c. ; and 1. oG, 'Ydn-iha daitdni 
piirdj &G. At the end of this verse, in 1. 37, it 


it diftered substantially from the corresponding* continnes : — 

passage of the extant inscription. The name Sa^hvatsara-sata-traye 

of the son of Buddhavarmu is at the Valktklut-p-^ Nanna%rlC!'c]uOsdpaka- 

end of 1 7 in the words duiakam lihMiam maJid-samdld-vigvah-ddMP^^^^^^ 

[39]?zrt I[ari(?)ila(?)ti{_c]na || Sadcvalsara 394 


\jlidpl-dvanatalh )5V4Fi[/n]ya-2;arm9?ia-'j'd[ju//']- It 
continues :~\_8']scmvdn=e[vci] vishaya-[pa 


vishciya-[pa ?]- Vaiidl^ia-iu 15 [|| *] 


. . .... thus seen that, with some slight variety 

vas=samviditam=^astu{?) of construction, this cancelled grant of V i - 

ya[fJid^ KdM]mla~vils]iay~d\9]ntarrjgatah Sadi- j ay avarma is substantially the same as the 

dhLyara-pnrvvma~[Fari l*}yalyaF][e^^^^ yni[;mcdi^ extant grant of Vijayaraj a on the insides 

[radi 54 - 2 rhr(J)-(?] 7 j?iain/ 6 -=c 7 ia of the plates. 

ddhay& Jariib'usarct-^'" Like the Umeta and IlAo OTants of T) a, d d 


legible 


dhlyarct-pih'vvma~[Pari ?}ya[ya F][e]sk^^ gni[;mcdi^ extant grant of Vijayaraj a on the insides 
[radi 54 - 2 rhr(J)-(/Vj?iain/ 6 -=c 7 ia of the plates. 

ddhay6 J'ainbusara-^'' Like the Umeta and Ilao grants of D a d d a 

The first six or seven letters of 1 . 10 aie not -j. -g issued vijaya-viliskepdt^ — not vijaya- 

legible with any certainty; but then come the sJcdudlidvardt, as in the extant grant. As Dr, 
words [Bha]radvaja-sar/d>-asya Adityaravch g2 above, note S\ 

specification passage as this, must have 

of the grantees and tlieir shares commences ^nch the same meaning as ‘camp’, 

here. Several of the names and shares are lexicographical authority for 

distinguishable , ipi^ie name of the viksJiejia is unfortunately 


here. Several of the names and shares are 
distinguishable ; thus, — 


1 . 10 , again, Indramrasya 
TdviJurasya div-arddh 


again, Is Darasy=drddha-paUi M 


V 77 * 1'lG* 'i' in part quite illegible. But the first syllable is 

dvV'arddiia-V(M^l\ttika- \ — 1. 11, i i i ti ^ -xt .-i . 

^ ^ ' nnr nnhrpn \r ^rn. m’ m n N /-\w + hr\ Km-nri 


mja-sarjotrasya [(li]v-arddh a-pat- 


undonbtedly na or nu. Now, the two Kaira 
grants of D a d d a II. are issued NuncUpmntnh, 


./ L j i . ‘from JN an dip uri, winch place Dr. Buhler, 


Byunasya pattlhd ; 


arddlia-pjaUihd Somasy^drddlia'paUlkd Kdsyapd- 


12 , S6(?sejlasya P' identified with a fort of the 


same name just outside the Jhadeswar gate of 


yana-sagotrasyaCO -hasya div-arddha- city of Broach. It is just possible that this 


pattikd; — 1.13, -sagotrasya Dharm- cancelled grant commenced, — -whether inten- 

madharasya dflv-arddhaPpaUihd Vaishnavct'- tionally, or by a mistake of the 'composer of the 
saguiiasya BhatUh 2 'iaUilxi Danwhth[l4]ya-sag6- inscription in following too servilely a model 


tmsyaBhajrn paUihd Samudrasya div-arddha- that he had before him,-as if it was issued 

paUiha Dronasya paUikddrcdyarh^ 15 to 22 , r xi i i ±t l jt ^ a 

vcr^vrUnlrh-iL irBi ^ ii'i ' 1 7 * 7 77 placG, aud that the text ran 

paUihd are of frequent occurrence, bub no names &c. 

1 T • . k _ _ Tt^ 4-T-\ ^ J 1 O xl-. -O —X 


can be read with certainty 1 . 23, M dtrUvarasya 


In the name of the dynasty, in 1. 2, the first 


arddlm-paUlhd Sliaslithi-{dha\sy=drddlmrpagti- syllable is undoubtedly M ; the second may be 
led'] ; — 1 . 24, Ddmasya pattilcd. In 1 . 26 com- either lu or li. This may he a mistake of the 
mences the sentence JEt&hhyalh sarvvchhyah hali- composer or of the engraver of the inscription, 

cliciru-vai8vad6v-d[27]gnih6tra-]eriy-6tsarppan- art- or it may he an early varying form of the 
ilia'ih Vaisdkha-[pu]-rnna'indsijdrii=udah-dtisarg- name. 

genapratipddUo ycun=asmad-vamkijctir=an^^^^ The names of the first two kings are just the 

And so on, in much the same words as in same as in the extant grant, — J ayasimha, 
the extant inscription, down to panchaljMr= and B ucld h a v a r m a. Thesonof Buddha- 

mmahd-pdtakaih sarhyukfah sydt, in 1 . 32. v ar m a is called ‘ V i j a y ar aj a’ in the extant 

i en, prefaced by the words TJktan^clia grant ; but his name is here given as ‘ V i j a y a- 

Uagavatd veda-vydsena ^ Vydsena, -come the v a r m a.’ With this we may compare ‘ K 1 r 1 1 i- 

samefive verses as in the extant inscription; raj a’ as a varying form, in one of the Nernr 


With 


** About eighteen letters here are not legible ivitb an? 

certainty. _ Tbe^ words would seem to differ from those in 
the extant inscription. 


r a j a’ as a varying form, in one of the Nerfir 

35 I’our or five letters here, at the end of the line, are 
illegible. 

See note 27 above. 
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plates which i^emains to be published by me, of 
the name of the southern Chalukya king 
w^ho is elsewhere always called ‘ K i r 1 1 i v a r- 
m iV I. And in my K a d a m b a grants at Ind. 
uint.^ Vol. VI,, p. 22, and at p. S3 above, other 
instances will be found in which the termina- 
tion varnian, in the names of kings, sometimes 
is used and sometimes is omitted. 

The date of this cancelled grant is precisely 
the same as that of the extant grant, — the 
(Saka) year 394, and the day of the full-moon, 
or the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight, of 
the month V a i s a k h a. And, in the same 
■way, it is given in both words and figures. The 
accompanying facsimile of the passage contain- 
ing the figures has been made from a careful 
hand-drawing, directed by myself. The broken 
appearance of some of the lettei’s and symbols 
is due to the way in which the inscription was 
liammered down; and, though the last few 
lines ai’e comparatively well preserved, this 
specimen will serve to give an idea of the frag- 
mentary nature of the characters of this can- 
celled grant, as they now stand. With the 
exception of the symbol for 90, which has a 
projecting stroke on the right side as well as 
the left, — these symbols agree with those which 
are given in Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s paper 
at Ind. Ant.j Vol. VI., p. 42. Here, again, the 
symbol for 5, the letter nd, illustrates wliat was 
evidently an invariable rule in the use of alpha- 
betical characters to form numerical symbols, 

precisely the same form of na, with the 


loop, is used in composing it, as is used in the 
body of the inscription. 

It is difficult to say why this grant was caii- 
celled. But the characters, besides having 
slight differences of type, as noted above, are 
not nearly so neat as those of the extant grant ; 
they are rather sprawling, and they have wider 
intervals between them than is usually the 
case. And, though it was conveyed by the 
same Diltaha or messenger, N a n n a v a s a- 
p a k a, it was prepared in the office of a dif- 
fei'enfc minister ; for, in the last line, the first 
syllable of his name is undoubtedly lia^ the 
penultimate consonant is and the last syllable 
is na, and, though the second and third syllables 
are rather indistinct, the name seems to be 
^ H a r i d a 1 1 a.’ At any rate, it certainly is 
not ‘ K h u d d a s v Ti m i’, as in the extant 
o'raut. And the name of the engraver is not 

O O 

given at the end. And, finally, the names of 
the sharers seem to be not so full as in the 
extant grant. Bearing in mind how repeatedly 
the woi'd j^ctttikd occurs, any one acquainted 
with the capabilities of the average Hindu 
copyist will understand at once how often he 
would lose his place, and become confused, in 
copying such a document. If, therefore, I may 
hazard a conjecture, it is that the grant, when 
first engraved, was too full of errors to admit of 
correction as it stood, and accordingly it was 
cancelled, and a fresh copy was prepared, in a 
different office, and by a different engraver of 
more skill in writing and fidelity in copying. 


THE IvUDA INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY PROFESSOR H. JACOBI. 


There is no clue to the date of these in- 
scriptions except the general resemblance ol 
their letters and of their style to those of the 
Kauheri, Karlen, Junnar, and Nasik inscrip- 
tions which belong to the times of the Andhra^ 
bhrityas. 


The Kuda inscriptions have already been edited 
by the Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson— Jbwr. E, 

As. 8oc, vol. V. pp. 169-174. But as his transla- 
tions are not trustworthy, and sometimes rather 
fanciful, — with the assistance of Dr. G. Biihler I 
have made the subjoined transcripts and trans- 
lations according to Mr. Burgess’s facsimiles. 

Inscri2^tion No. 1 in Cave L 

Mahabhojiya Sadageriya Vijayuputasa Mahubhojasa Mandavasa Khaudapiilitasa lekhaka 
Sulasadataputasa Utaradataputasa cha Sivabhutisa saha bhayaya Nandjiya deyadhama {lonam). 

Sanskrit of No. 1, 

~ Mahabhojyah Saclagaix’ya vijayuyrih putrasya Mahabhojasya Mandavyasya Skandapfilitasya 

lekhaka (syct) 

^ S ulasacl attap utra-sya Uttaradattaputrasya clia SivabliuteU salia bliaryaya Nandaya deyadlmrmo 

[laijanain || ] 
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1 


T/'ansIation of No, 1. 

This cave is the benefaction of S i v a b h ii t i 

# 

1 Sivabhnti], son of S u 1 a s a cl a t a [Sula- 
saclatta] , and of IT t a r a cl a t a [UttarAclatta] 
the -writer of Mahablioja Manclava 
Manclavya] K ]i a n d a p a 1 i t a [Skanclapalita], 
son of M a h a b h 0 j i S a cl a g e r i V i j a j a 
[Salagairi YijayA] together with his wife 
N a u cl A [Nancla]. 

Remarks on No. 1. 

The correctness of the way in which the two 
].)arts of this inscription have been connected is 
]jrovcd by the statements made in No. 3 1 'egarding 
Khandapfilita and Sivablihti. 

]\Iahabhoja and Mahabhoj i arc evidently 
titles, as the words immediately following them 
have to l^c taken for family names. Bhojaka com- 
monly occurs in the iuscilptions with the meaning 
of * a priest in charge of a temple.’ Another racau- 
ing, ' great prince’, is given to Jlahabhoja in the 
IJJtdf/avaia PitrdiH.o (sec the Fdershurg JDldionanj, 
h. V.). Bhoja, too, is used as a royal title in the 
AiiarcijCfj llnlltmcmaYlll, 12. Mahablioja occurs 
also in the Bedsa inscription No. 2, Jour, Bo. Br. 11. 
As. Soc. Tol. VIII. p. 222. As the persons bearing 
this title seem to have occupied a high position, 
the second meaning is the more appropriate one, 
and we may assume that V ij ay a was the wife, if 
not of a sovereign king, at least of a Samanta, 
and that K h a n d a p a- 1 i t a ruled over some dis- 
ii’ict or province. Tliis explanation is also cou- 
lirmcd by the construction of inscription No. 8. 

Sa'larjcrijia would be in Sanskrit jS'a^a- 
<ja-!.r}juh or Sdtarjainjdli, i.e. belonging to the family 
or to the country of Satagiri or Satagiri. Sata and 
Sata are mentioned as proper names by Panin i, 
lY. 3, 52. Dr. Stevenson’s conjecture, according 
to which S a d a g i r i would covrespoud to Sal- 
sette, does not appear tenable, as the ancient name 
of Salsette is S h a t s h a s li t i, ^ containing sixty- 


* 3 

t K 


six villages.’ 


4-. Mandavasa probably corresponds with tlie 
Sanskrit Mdudavyasi/a : compare also below, No. 3. 
The Mandavyas are enumerated (Brlhatsam- 
ldtdXY.2) among the nations of Central India, 
together with the M e d a s or M e r s, who probably 
then, as at present, resided in southern Ihljputana 
■M e d a p a t a or Mew a d. Jilandaviya occurs 
also ill the Bedsa inscription No. 2. 

5. The name Sulasadatta is of some in- 


terest, as (according to DhanapAla’s Bdiyalarludihi) 
SulasA and (according toHcmacliaiulra’sDcsf- 
/*wa) S ul a s a 111 a 11 j a r i arc names of A^isliuuV 
sacred basil-tree, the tnhi. The proper name 
Sulasadatta means 

4 

rn 


therefore 


given 


by 


TuIsl’, and corresponds with the modern Tulsidris, 
aiid seems to indicate that the worship of tin; 
plant dates from early times. 

InsGviiJion No. 2 in Cave V. 

Siddliaiii tlierAna bhaclata PataiiiitAiia bhadata 


iV g i 111 i t a n a 


clia 


pava- 

pAva- 


bhagineyiya 

yitikAya N AginikAya dull atuy a 

yitikAya P a d n m a n i k a y a 
lena podi salia atavasiniya B o d h i y a. 

A s a 1 h a ni i t A y a . 



am 


saba 


ativasiniya 


Savskrlt of No. 2. 


Siddhaiii stliavirrinfiih bliadanta-Patramitrauinii 

bliadanta- 

A. g n i m i t r u n a ih cha bbagineyyah pnn-i'u- 
j i ti k a y a N a g i n i]c ay a d u In t u 1 1 p raA' I’a - 

jitikayah P a d ra i n i k a y a de_yadharmo 
layanam podi cha saba antevasinya Bodhya 
saha antevasinya, Ash a d li a m i t r a y a [1 1 ] 

Translation of No. 2. 

I' 

ITail ! Tins cave and tank are the benefac- 
tion of tlie female ascetic P a d n mini k a 
(Paduxinika), dauglitei’ of the female ascetic 
N iiganika (Nagiuika),the sister’s dangliterof 
the Thoras B h a d a t a P a t a m i t a (Bhadanta 
Patramitra) and B h a d a t a A g i m i t a (Blxa- 

danta Agiiimitra), together with her 

Bod h i, and bor disciple A s a 1 lx a m i t a 
(Ashadhamitra) . 

Ilcrnarks on No. 2. 

1. Slddham has been iiiisunderetood fh’st by Dr. 
Stevenson, and later by Dr. Bhail DAji and Pro- 
fossor BluurdArkar, who all translate it by ‘‘"to the 
Perfect One/’ If this meaning were intended it 



would be either siddJiasa or slddhdya. Siddham is 
really the neuter nominative singular of slddha. 
and, like siddhi, a synonym of svasti. 

2. The plurals PataniitarLa(m) and Aginii- 
tana(m) are plur. majestatis : compare below in 
inscription No. 9 ; see also Stevenson, Jour. Bo. Br. 
It. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 173. 

3. For the name Nagaiiika compare ' Devt 

Nayanika’ over one of the figures of the NanaghAt 
cave. 


Inscrwtion No, 3 in Gave VI. 


X 


Ida h u bhoj i y a 
Mahabhoj as a 
S u 1 a s a d a t a s a 


S A cl a g e r i y a 
AI a fi d a v a s a 


kA 


IT t a r a d a t a y a 


Khandapalitasa 


pntas 


a 


• A A 


clia 


Siva.bhufcimha 


putanam 


bhAtimaih 


npajivinam 

leklia- 


kanethasa 


S i V a[sa]ma s a 


dbeyadhammaih 


lena 
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alia 


bbay%a 


p H 1 i t a s a 


Vijayay a 
Sivadatasa 


piitunaih 

S a p i 1 a s a 


clia 


sa 


Siilasadatasa 


Si 


1 V a- 


cli 




selarupakainam 


iS a s a p it y a S i y a p a 1 i fc a y a S i v a d a t a y a S u 1 a s a d a t a y a 


cha 


diilintiuiam 

thambha. 


M a h a b li oj y a b 

Ivl a b a b li 0 j a s y a 
'S u 1 a s a d a 1 1 a s y a 


Scmslirit ofNo. 3. 

S a dag ai ry a 
]\I a n d a Y y a s y a 
U 1 1 a r a d a 1 1 ii y a s c b a 


V i j a y a y a h 
S k a n d a p a 1 i t a s y a 


IDutranraii 


icacb 


S iv a b b u fc e b 


kanisbfcliasya 


S i V a s a r m a u 0 

o 


bbratrinarii 

deyadbarmo 


piitrasya 

iipajlvinraii 

lekba 

layanaiu 


saba bbaryay A i j a y ^ y A [ | ] piitranAib cba sa° S ti 1 a s a d a 1 1 a s y a Siva- 

pulifcasya Sivadattasya Sarpilasya cba sailarupakarma | dubitrinAih 
S a sy ap Ay A h S i v ap A 1 i t A y a b Si vadatt A y A h 



cba stbambAh 


Translation of No, 3. 

This cave is the benefaction of S i v a( 5 a)ma 
(Sivasarman), after the ^vriter Sivabbuti 
(Sivablutti), youngest amongst bis brothers the 
sons of S n 1 a s a d a t a (Sulasadatta) and U t a- 
r a d a t A (UttaradattA), servants of M a h A- 

0 b 0 j a M a n d a V a (JMandavya) K b a n d a- 
]i a. 1 i t a (SkandapAlita), son of M a li a b h o j 1 
S ad a g e r i V i j a y a (Satagairl Vijaya), to- 
gether -with his wife Vijaya; and the decora- 
tion of the rock {is the benefaction) of their 
sous {whose father is alive) S n 1 a s a d a t a (Sula- 
sadatta), S i V a p a 1 i t a (Sirapalita) , S i y a d a t a 
(Sivadatta), and Sapila (Sarpila) ; and the 
pillars {are the benefaction) of their daughters 
S a s a p a (Sasyapii or SasapA), S i v a p a 1 i t A 
(SivapAlitA) S i v a d a t A (SivadattA) and S n- 

1 a s a d a t A (SulasadattA). 

Bemarhs on ISfo. 3. 

1. The change of Sivamasa to Sivasamasa is 
supported by Jumiar inscription Ho. 7, hid. Ant. 

’vol. VI. p. 40, and by the fact that (Sira/uu, , gives 
no sense. 

2, The sa in the Ythvase piitdiiarii dm sa Sulasa- 
da.tasa is probably an abbreviation for sandtha, 
which we find in Ho. 4 : pithtsa cha sandthasa 
Isirakhitasa. Professor Bhandarlcar (Hasik In- 
scriptions, Ho, 24, Transactions Or. Cong. 1874, p. 
34-7) thinks that either chasa may be traced to 
sasf/a, or if read as msa to vasu, and translates it 
by ' worthy.’ In his inscription, as well as in all 

a inscriptions where it occurs, the cha 

V 

must necessavily be taken in the sense of ^ and.’ 
Sandtha if applied to females means one whose 
natural protector, i,e. husband, is alive; if 
applied to males it probably denotes that the 
father was alive, though I am unable to produce 
any authority for the latter interpretation. The 
ulterior meaning of the term is probably 
" worthy’, as conjectured by Professor Bhandarkai\ 


Inscription No. 4 in Gave VIL 

MAmakavejiyasa vejasa LsirakhitupAsaka- 
sa 23ufcasa vejasa Somaclevasa deyadliaiiimn, leuiiili. 
putasa’ cha sanagasa Isirakhitasa Sivaglio- 

sasa clia 

clubutuya cha sa° Isii^Alitaya pusaya dham- 

maya sapAya clua. 
S'lnsJcril of No, 4. 

• V 

MAmakavaidyikasya vaidyasya Rishirakshito- 

pAsaka- 

sya putrasya vaidyasya Somadevasya doya- 

dharmo layanaiii 
putrasya cba sanutbasya Risbiraksliitasya Si- 

vagbosbasya cba 
dubituscha sa° RisbipAlitayA 1 BadliAya dharmA- 

ya samgliAya cba li 

Translation of No. 4. 

This cave is the benefaction of the physician 
{vaid) S 0 iix a d e V a, sou of the Baudcllia devotee 
I s i r a k h i t a (Risbiraksbita) M A m a k a v e- 
j iy a (MAmakavaidyika), a physician, a7id of his 
sons {ioliose father is alive) Isirakliita (Ri- 
shiraksbita) and S i v a g b o s a (Sivagbosha) , and 
of bis daughter {ivJiose fallcer is alive) Isi- 
p A 1 i t A (RisbipAlitA), for Buddha, the Law, 
and the Fraternity. 

Pboyaarhs on No. 4. 

1. Mdmakavej hjasa apparently corresponds to 
a Sanskrit MiUnahavauhjiJcasj/a, and may mean 
‘ belonging to the country or town of MAmaka- 
vaidya’, tbougli such a name is not known from 
other sources. 

2. Sandthasa looks like sanagasa-} but that 
reading; would give no sense. 


3. Pasdya and Sapdya do not readily give any 
good sense ; one is tempted bo read Baddhdya 
dharmdya samghdya cha. 

Inscriptions No. 5 and No. 6 cannot be trans- 
lated with any confidence — the stone is much 
abraded^ 
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Inscrii^tion No. 7 in Gave ,XIF. 
Karahaclakasa lohayaniyiyasa Mapikasa[7Jia//i- 

/ja^ajcleyadhaihmaih leaa. 
Li Sanshrit. 

4 

Karaliadakasya lohavanijo nialiikasya deya- 

dharmo layanani || 
Transla tion of No. 7. 

This cave is the benefaction of Mahika, an 
ironmoiiR’er of Karahada. 

o • 

Iternavks on No. 7. 

L It ought to be noted that the first six as 
■well as the ninth letters of this inscription re- 


semble those used in Asoka's edicts, and diffei, 
considci’ably from the rest» 

2. Mopika gives no sense ; it must bo changed 
into Maliika. Dr. Stevenson reads 2[ohika~Jr^}iy 
Bo. Br. 11. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 171. 


3. 


Lohavaniy hjasa would be in Sanskrit citlior 
lohavarniyikasya ovloliavanijiyasya. I pref'or clu.’ 
latter etymology, because the former gives no 


sense. 


4. Dr. Stevenson has already recognized in 
Karaluldakasa the name of ‘ K a r h a d, a town on. 
the K r i s li n a, nearly in a direct line south from. 
Satara.’ 


InscriiAion No. 8 in Cave XV. 

Mahabhojeih Madate[maihdaTe] Koliiputo Malidate Apilase j3utasa sudhagachhakasa Ramadaca- 

sa deya 

dhema[(//iai/i?aa]cha bhichhaghara[Z>/^/cM?/ry/ia}‘] nyaa*aka cha bhayava sa° V elidatava doya- 

dharhmam uyaraka. 

Sanskrit of No. 8- 

Mahabhojc Mandavye Kohipntre Mallidattc apilasya putrasya suddha gotrasya Ramadattasya 

deya. 

dhamak'ha bhikshagriharii uyarakascha bharyayab Velidattaya deyadharma uyarakah 


Translation of No. 8. 

While M a n d a V a (M a n d a v y a) Mali- 
d a t a (M a 1 1 i d a 1 1 a) son of K o h i {grilles as) 
Mahabhoja, a dwelling for the ascetics and an 
Uyaraka [lias keen dedicated as] a charitable 
gift by Ramadata (Ramadatta) of pure 
family, son of Apila, and an Uyaraka [has been 
f/iven] as a charitable gift by his wife Veli- 
data (Velidatta), whose husband is alive. 

Bemarks on No. 8. 

1. Uyaraka apparently corresponds with the 
■uvaraka of Nasik No. 24, Transactions Or. Gongr* 
1874, p. 347, which Professor Bhanclarkar renders 
by aparti’nenf. Childers’ Pali Diet, gives ovaraka 
with the meaning of ‘ inner or store room’, and 
this explanation fits here also very well. 

*2. IMallidatta looks a Jaina name, as MalU is a 
name of one of the Tirthamkaras. 

For the forms hhaydva and Velidatdva com- 
pare Purisadaf'dva, Nasik 24. I think va is merely 
a substitute for ya, just as in Tavaiihsa for 
irayasirim^a dvndha dyncllia, &c. — compare Kuhn, 
Beitrage Paligrani. p. 42 — and forms like alddha- 
yeou for dradhayeynh in the Asoka inscriptions. 

Inscription No. 1) in Gave XVII. 


lohitilhi V e n h u y a li i sacha 
ativasiniya B o d h i y a. 

Sanskrit of No. 0. 

Siddham sthaviranam bliadanta- 


Vijayanam 

pravrajitikayah 
deyadliarmo layanarh saha sa- 
lohitabhih Vishuu-kabhili sa[/m/]cha 


antevasinyah 

Sarpilaya 


O. 


antevasinya 


B 0 d h y a 1 1 
Translation of No. 9. 


Siddha tberana 
V i j a ya n a 
pava-itikaya 
deyadhammaifa lenath saha sa 


b h a y a t a 
ativasiniva 
Sapilaya 


Hail ! This cave is the benefaction of the 
female ascetic S a r p i 1 a (Sarpila), disciple of 
the Thera Bhayata Vijaya (Bhadanta 
Vijaya), together with her venerable kinswomaii 
V e n h n y a (Vishnu), and her disciple B o d h I. 

Remarks on No. 9. 

1. Sdlohifd is a not unusual Pali word, equiva- 
lent to the Sanskrit Salohita. The plural saloki-' 
tdlii Venhuydhi raviY be explained as plur. majes- 
tails. Vishnu probably was a paternal or maternal 
aunt, and as such entitled to particular respect. 

No. 10 on a Well south of Gave XVIII. 
Malakarasa Mu g upa . . . [def 

yadhainatba- 

Sanshrit. 

Millakaraya Mug xi[paUtasija rZe] 

yadharmah stambliah [N] 


^ lu the first line of the inscription four al-s/.aras have ■ half-defaced letter before the lacuna seems to be po., the. 
been lost, the last of which must have been de. As the ' whole name was most probably Mu gup alita. 
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Translation. 


This pillar is the benefaction of the gardener 
Mugupalita. 


Translation. 

This cave is the benefaction of N aga, leader 
of a caravan. 

Insorij'dion No. 12 in Cave XIX. 


Inscription No. 11 on hacJc wall of the Verandah Sethino V a s n n a n a k a 

* ♦ 1 • 




♦ P 


of Gave XVIII. 

no sathavahasa N a g a s a lenarii 


sa doya dhaihruam lena. 


Sanshrit of No. 12. 


deyadhaiiimarii. Sreshthino V asupanaka-sya deyadharmo 


o o 




Sanshrit of No. 11. 
no sarthavahasya 


N a g a s y a 


Tmnslcttion of No. 12. 


layanam 1] 


Tliis cave is the benefaction of the merchant 


layanaih deyadharmah H * Vasnpauaka. 


THE INSCRIPTION OP RUDRADxImAN AT JUNAGADH. 

BY BHAGAVANLAL INDRAJI PANDIT AND Dii. G. BUELER. 

• « 

From the following inscrijition it aj)pears that come from the .snrrounding hills, carry abundant 

an artificial lake, called Sndarsana, was sit- water into it. The valley looks as if were 

nated at the foot of the Girnar. It had first been destined by nature to be made a taldo. All 

dug by the brother-in-law of the Alaurya king that is required to convert it into an enor- 

Chandragupta, aV aisya called P u s h y a- mens reservoir is to close uji its mouth on the 

g u p t a, and had been adorned with outlets by west by an embankment. In favour of the iden- 

T u s h a spa, the Yavana governor of Asoka.^ tification of this valley speak the resemblance of 

In the seventy-second year of R u d r a d a m a n’s the modern name of one of the rivers, Son a r c- 

reign, on the first day of the dark half of Marga- k h a, to the Suva r n a s i k a t a of our inscrip- 

sirsha, a heavy storm, attended by a copious rain- tion, and the fact that the foundations of an 

fall, happened, quite out of season, and so much ancient wall or embankment are still extant on 
increased the force of the current of the rivers the side of the hills in the narrow opening of 

which flowed through the lake that it destroyed the valley, a little above the so-called D a m o- 

a great portion of the embankment which d a r K u n d a, and opposite the sanctuary of 

enclosed the latter. The water of the lake ran the J\Iusalman fahir Jar a s a. These foun- 


oif, and its loss no doubt caused great incon- dations I believe to be a remnant of the old 
venience to the inhabitants of Junasradh. A embankment. 

o • 

little later tbe dyke was repaired by tbe Pah- The inscription states that the dyke 'vvas 

lava Suvisakha, who, as R u d r a d u m a n’s destroyed in the seventy-second year of R n- 

governor of S o r a t h and A n a r t a, resided d r a d a m a n. Bat it seems altogether impro- 
at Junjigadh. bable that R n d r a d a m a n should have veimi- 

o • o 

No tradition even of the former existence of ^d for so long a time, and it is still less probable 
the Sndarsana lake survives in Jimagadh, But fkat he should have had a still longer I’eign, as 

it seems to me that it must have been situated fact that the inscription was written after 

to the east of the Girnar hill, on the site which is ftie completion of the long and difficult work of 

now called ‘ Bhavanatha’s pass’ (Jbliavandthmm restoration would force us to assume. It seems 

ndkim). therefore necessary to assume, as has been done 

This narrow valley or ravine extends in length by the former translators of the inscription, that 

from east to west a little mpre than a mile, and the figure seventy-two refers not to the years of 

is about as broad. On three sides it is enclosed Rudradaman’s I’eign, but to the era used on the 

by high hills 5 and on the fourth, towards the Kshatrapa coins. This explanation is confirmed 

west, a narrow passage leads from it to the by the fact that the coins of Rudradaman’s 

town. Two small perennial rivers, one of which son, R u d r asimha, are dated between the 

is called Sonarekha, flow through it ; and in years 102 and 11 7 of the same era. The same 

the rainy season numerous other brooks, which circumstance indicates also that Rudradaman’s 


^ As the test calls Tushaspa te{na)i ‘that’ — i.e. ‘the 
celebrated’ — Yavanaraja, it is not improbable that he was 


more than a mere official. Perhaps he was the SSmanta or 
feudal lord of Sorath, 
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reign must Lave come to an end about the year- 
100, The reign of Rudradaraan must have 

o 

beeu a long one, and cannot be estimated at 
less than, thiidy years. He therefore probably 
mounted the throne about the year 70. If this 
was the case, tlie inscription cannot have been 
written immediately after the destruction of the 
lake in the year 72. An interval of at least eight 
or ten years must lie between the two events. 
For, on the one hand, it is said that the work 
vais abandoned after the first beginning by the 
king’s ministers, becanse it was found too 
difficult, and that later only S u v i s A, k h a 
succeeded in completino: it. On the other band, 


the numerous exploits of king R u d r a d a m a n 
which the inscription enumerates cannot have 
been performed in a fow years. It is said that 
ho concpicred tlio Y a n d h e y a s, wdio lived in 
the extreme north of Iris dominions ; that he 
twice coinjdetety defeated Satakarni, who 
ruled over the Dole ha u; and that he re- 
instated kings ^,y]io had lost their thrones. 
Such a career reqniics at least ton years. I 
therefore conclude that the date of the incision 
of the inscriptions falls hr the year 80 of the 
K shat r a p a era, or even a little later. 

The name of R u d r a d a m a n’s father, 
which has been effaced in our inscription, was, 
according to Mr. Burge.ss’s inscription from the 
dimagadh cavo^ Jay a da man. The visarg a 
before piifrasya is a remnant of the genitive 
jctyadiannah which doubtlessly preceded it. 

The three iuscihptious of the K s h a fc r a- 

p a s which have been hitherto discovered all 

begin the dynasty with C h a s h t a n a. Not one 

of them gives the name of Chashtana’s 

% 

father. The reason for this omission seems 
to be that Chaslitana really was the first 
of the K s h a t r a p a s, and that his father 
possessed no such title. The name of the father 
occurs on C h a s li n a’s coins. But it is to 
be regretted that no really good specimens have 
beeu found, and that for this reason the name 
cannot be read with certainty. As far as I 
can make out, the legend on the coins is rufio 

'^Mhalisliatrapasaysauiotlhaputrasa, cliashtanasa, 
{the coin) of the king, M a h u k s h a t r a p a 
Chashtana, sou of T s a m o t i k a.” The 

latter name is very curious, and the initial 


combination ysa altogether without analogy. 


Perhaps it may have been intended to indicate 
that the ysa is to be pronounced soft, as 


za. 






Be this as it may, Chashtana certainly 
was the first of his family Avho bore the title 
K s h a t r a p a. Before him it had been borne 
by another lord of western India, N a h a p a n a, 
who belonged to the family of K s h a h a r a t a. 
This ruler, whose priority to Chashtana fol- 
lows from a comparison of the types of tlicir 
coins, or his immediate successor, was destroyed 
by the Andhra king G o t a m i p n t r a, as we 
learn from the NAsik inscriptions, 
afterwards Chashtana must have obtained 
the dignity of Kshatrapa, and seems to have 
retaken some of G o t a m i p u t r a’s conquests 
from the latter’s sou V a s i s h t h i p n t r a. 
The word Kshatrapa has been identified 
by Mr. Prinsep with the Persian Satrap, and it 
has been conjectured that originally the wearers 
of this title were governors of some paramount 
king in the interior of India. It seems to jue 
that the correctness of this conjecture, as fiir as 
N a h a p A n a, Chashtana, and J a y a- 
d A m a n are concerned, is corroborated by the 
fact that the coins of the first two show, besides 
the Nagar i (or Pali) characters, Bactrian Pali 
legends also. The occurrence of the latter un- 
mistakably points to a connection with the 
north, where this alphabet was in general use. 
Besides, the epithet svayamadhigatanuihuhsha- 
trapanumnu, ‘ by him who himself has earned the 
title Mahaksliatrapa/ which is given to R u d r a- 
daman in onr inscription, indicates that he 
had become free, and perhaps had freed himself, 
from subjection to a lord paramount. 

It is not certain who the S ii t a k a r n i 

\ 

was wliom Rudradaman conquered. For SAta- 
kariii is not a name, but a title which probably 
belonged to all the kings of the Andhra dynasty. 
Aly conjecture regarding the question is that the 
person intended is either- M a cl h a r ip u t r a 
or Gotamiputra II., as the letters in the 
inscriptions and coins of these two kings belong 
to the same time as those of R u d r a d A m a n’s 
inscription. Further details regarding the 
Andhra dynasty have been given in my 
papers in the Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soe. vol. XII, 

pp. 303£f. ® 

As regards the names of the countries 

^ See also Archmol. Survey Report on K&tMSwU and 
Kachh, pp, 131-133 .— Ed. 
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mentioned in tlie inscription, I offer tlie follovy- 
ino’ identifications : 

^ A 

{a) P u r V A, p a r a A k a r a v a n t i I take 
to be the names of the two ancient divisions of 
AI a 1 a V a, and I construe ‘ eastern,’ with 

cikara and apara^ ^ western,’ with A v a n t i. 
This identification may be supported by a 
passage from the commentary in Vatsyayana’s 
Kdmasidra {adliihavct-na 3), where it is said that 
western M a 1 a v a (which the text mentions) 
is U j j a y i n i, and eastern Mfilava is M a 1 a v u 
properly so called.'^ The latter would corre- 
spond with the Bhilsa district, the ancient capital 
oL‘ which was Vidisa (now the deserted 
town of Besnagar), on the Vetravati. That 


Avant'i is another name for M a 1 a v a is Avell 
known. 

(1)) Anitpa means literally ‘ a well-Avatered 
country,’ and ‘country’ in general. I take 

the two words as a compound, and the fi-rst part 
as a proper noun. I therefore translate ‘ the 
Anupa country.’ But I am unable to identify 
it/ 

A 

(c) A n a r t a is known from the Malui- 
bhdrata and the Picrdms, It corres 2 )onds to 
northern Kathiavad. Its capital was Kusas- 
t h a 1 i, the modern D y a r k a. 

(d) S u r a s h t r a was the name of southern 
Kathiavad, which has been preserved in the 
form S 0 r a t h as the designation of the Juua- 
gadh tei’ritory. 

((?) S v a b h r a is either the country on the 
banks of the S a b h a r m a t i, in Sanskrit 
S V a b h r a m a t i, in northern Gujarat, or the 
old name of Sambhar (Sambar), in the 
Ajmir territoi’y. 

(/) M a r u is, of course, a portion of modern 
M a r V a d : and K a c h h a the f)ro\dnce north 
of Kathiavad, still called so. 

« • 7 

4 

(g) S i n d h u-S a u v i r a p)robably com- 


prises modern Sindh and a portion of the 
Multan districts. The two uames are very 

i' 

commonly mentioned together, and the Jainas 


i 


name V 1 1 a b ha y a as its capital (P/-avacha' 
nasdradilhdj'aj dvdra 12). 

(Ji ) A p a r a ii t a is, according to V ar tlhamihir^ 
(Pl'nialsdnihltciXlV. 14. 20), a western country, 
and, according to the commentary of the Vdtsijd- 
yatia Kumasdl/'a, the coast of the westeim ocean. ^ 
It corres 2 )onds vrith the modern K o n k a n a, the 
district extending from G o k a r n a, in the 

O $ ' 

Karwar Golloctorate, to the D a m a n Gang {i. 


9 


the frontier riv'cr of Gujarat, or ^^erha^os even 
further north to the T ap i. This identification 
is sap|)orted by a jmssage oi the ArjjtnatirtJtagd- 
Ird in tlie Adiparca of the MalidbJuh'ata where 
it is asserted that Arjiina, after going to visit 
the sanctuary of P a s u 13 a t i at G 0 k a r n a, 
travelled to all the tirtlias in A p a r a n t a, and, 
following the sea-coast, finally arrived in 
P r a b h a s a (Somnath Pathan in Katliiavad).^ 
PagJiuoaiiisa IV. 53, too, A 23 a rant a is de- 
scribed as tbe country between the S a h y a d r i 
range (the Avestern Ghats) and the ocean; and 
M a 1 1 i n a t h a, in his commentary on the verse 
quotes the ViSvaJcoAia to the effect that vS u r p a- 
r a k a Avas the ca])ital of A 23 a r a n t a. This 
to^A■n is the modern So23ava, near Bassoiu 
(Vasai), in the Thuiui districts, as has been 
shown by Mr. J. Burgess.® 

In my opinion the Greek name of the western 
coast of India, AgLciKi], Ariake, is a corruption ot 
A23araufcika, AAdiioh in Prakrit may have 
become A b a r a t i k a or Avar a i k a. 

Reu’avding the other countries mentioned i 

O O 

am tillable to say anything, nov am I able tc 
decide wlieve Iludradamau’s capital was. On the 
latter point I iviri, however, say thus mncli, that 
it was not in Kuthiavatl, as this province waf' 
ruled by a governor. 










^ UjjayMcle^ahhavydstd evdparamCdcovyah 

mdlavya iti 2ntrvtmi<llavahliavCili. 

^ Professor Bliandartar lias shown that the capital of 
Anupa was Muhishmati, and that it consequently 
corresponds with Niraad. 

See Trans. Or. Cong, of 1874, p. 313. — G. B. 

® Vdtsy. aclliih.^: apardntikd iti paschimasanbud/ra- 
tire o.pardntaclesas tatrahhavdh, 

. Gokarnamabhito gatani || 

^dyam pasupate sthanam darsanadeva mnktidam [| 
yatra papopi mauujah prapnotyahhayaih padam || 


oparfintershii tirthani piin;y:'lnyJ!.yatanAui cha 

aiwihiyovduLvpui’vyeiia jagiimasitaviki'amah | 

amudre pascliimo ydiii tirtlirinyayatauAiii cha 
ruiisavvihii gutvii sa prahhasam upajag'iiiivan , 
Inti. Ant. voL I. p. 381 ; vul. lY. p. 232 ; conf. 
oli-ceol. Lleportj p. 131. — Eo. 


Seconr. 






L. 1, ptlT is distinct, though faint, on the stone. The 

reading ^^jh^isvery im]>robahle. Bhagavanlal’s 

is doubtlessly the correct reading. But the stone has tpo 

for tv6,, — G. B. 
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^3TrH^rfrr^?io3 

H'TTiNfqfl^'^^rstqtrqr 


[ "] ffrg-fq^r# ^ (-^) 


^rr^r- 


Fr^:5qtJTrcNq^N qlw crr^er n^r jrrr^qq^N 




tq^^q 


i:rtr fifi^qq^q ^sr^rtr qi f§:uufNH% 


[■’] qrWr^qr^q[fqqrX 


H-Sf feH! 

q'qrr4q^qrq[r%q qf^sq-t frcipiT ntl^^q^: HqoffHqrnr- 


[^’] q^rf^ql'qum'HT Hcfr^TT %p 


[qrr]q-»TrTrrf^- 


qqq^r^rqqfq rHRr^?qi:q^q2rrfr^5Erqcrqqs:ri:qr?:oTrfqTWr%=Tr 


[^] qrq?:rrHr^qiTq qr^ur qurNqHf^^fqRiu^s^frf qr(q) 


r^uRqqaqu- 


?q^qrqqr^ arr^cfru (c^fk) ? q|ff^qqrifrq[^cqrR ^-^^qrqrfqfr (rq) qr5TH:FqFTq=r^q’q [q^cq-- 


q fq^qTFH 


^qRqirrs'q wu^q^q iT^qr'qqr?qiii%iT^if 


va 


(Rr)W ?:rfr: R5rH(q-R)i:rf^q'T (q)w qirrtq’ ar^rqiR urr 

q ['6rqJ ] qqq-?:r%q’ ^qrRqrRsrqr 

['■’] qq^sFR^fTcf qrqrrKHqr R ?:r^r^^qFqrqqTqqT 

%(q) 


% qiRRRff qqfqrquf (Rq’) i:r^q5^5?qr (ri:) 'qrjFq^HRqFi:^!!^ 

qfqrq qqn arrqr'qr^s^r^rR^qqq’Rqr'Rffq'- 

c. ^ ^ c 


[^°] H5i!TR%H 3FRq HR'^RR5^RqH|'qrqrfqci:Ffqq?:FR[rq3''q‘ft 

(f )qqTR%r Rq'NRuq:qHq5[qRqR[rq^l]qiHi:F^^ eeRRr^fHrfriTrRW^qHigTq 


Hir?:Rir*T - 


[”] Rqqq:rqt^?qq7Rlr^crRrqHTqiH5fq|iqrq’r 'Fqrq^rqr?:rq'3RqHrq5[Rt§'?:r^^(N)JT^qT- 


^(r^)R^rqRf^^rq^RRqRrsrRf hithri qfRvirqr?! 


qrrqrqqNrFT 


[1.] 


qf^=rr 


^rrvr 


RRrq^rsT uq-oi ( h) qr srRHRqrcqrq’qqrur 


rljr^ ^Ftrrqfqq- 
•(R)fqRqq 
msrq^q qqr«TC5ER- 


L. 2, the letters 


s.o 


Doen iett out by Jih. qxf for 'TTtWf 

G. B. 

L. 3, probably ?f. [BbagarauluL] Eggeliug’s 

is, I suppose, a misprint. The stone shows faintly Bh/s 
reading.— G, B, 

L. 4, for is caused by a fissure in the 

stone, .which has come out too clearly in the photograph. 
The down-stroke in the figure ^ which appears on the 

photogr^h IS caused by an accidental fissure. The mason 
incised ^ only.— G. E. 

L. 5, EhagavanluBs B-Cf^qf^] is by no means ceidain. 
I think that the reading of the stone is T I- . The stone 

has clearly (r) above the which is not clear in the 
photograph.— G. B. 


L. 7j Bhagavardril’s lcshiptd.§7na° is certain from the 
stone, though only the right-hand portion of the first 
alisliara has been preserved. — G. B. 

L. S, the ai of vaisi/ena is clearly visible on the stone. 
But the lower part of the alcsharcb has completely peeled 
off. I think Bli. is right in his conjecture. — G. B. 

L. 9, the alcsJiara over °{'W'^cT' i^ clear on the 

stone. A letter has been lost after this word, perhaps e. 
BhagavanlaFs restoration, smmidita, is doubtful.— G. B. 

L. 10, the marks on the photograph after 
are fissures or scratches, not letters. — G. B. 

L. 11, only the m of the syllable M in svahlira is quite 
clear. Ma in tiian is certain even from the photo- 
graph. — G. B. 

L. 12, for °3frFq-^ read f^°; °f^. 

[Bhagavaniai.] The ^ in TfcTSTT^^ and the in 
are doubtful ; Jf and ^ may be the correct readings. 
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[ 1 q'?TrW?!TrH^R5TRTlTR*. 

Os 

sa \3 o 


H q’Jrr'^JTrRr-JTTHJpr^:- 


[ ^ ^] q’i]iT^^Trsif^H^^rR’TR^r 5F5’T*rRHHiT^r?r^'THRr Ht^^r-q'r^^^T;rH^*rrp-’T!Tr7R7[9fr 

?! HR^Tfrf^f c^?f ^ m\^- 


iirwr^ 


RTf^r ^^I'tr^" 


['®] q-q-qr^qTR: qr?:5TRT^ 5EqRR^'r?rr[H] nr^r 


3Rr^*Tr^r r^j'^l’- 




qrrrRrHRT- 

va 

(^) 






[ ^ ^] qH: HcTq^HH^Rqrsr q^r§ f f rf^F% qr^srrHqer^THrf^rcrR qiT%^ iTRHr=Tr- 

sj) ^ \ Os NI# 

irrHHH?:rRj'qr 

q?^qH qr^qqwffrrRH Hfq?Frr%=T q’^rrq^ 3qqrr?:?F:lR?:Hi:FiTiTr'^qtq‘^r 3n=%- 

Hr^^q^Hrfqr'Iqlr^r^q'^iTrH’q 



[.9] 




'O 


[" °] ^jrqfritwfR iTH\['^qi:qcTrq[%^r'^r'^ 


Translation. 

To the Perfect One^° ! This Sudarsana 

lake’-'- possesses a well-joined 

construction, rivalling the spurs^^of the mountain, 
because it is entirely enclosed by a’-® embank- 
ment without holes, broad, long, and high, 

{made of) mud and stones 

which is endowed with a naturaP'^ 

embankment, where outlets for the water have 
been made by means of conduits, the outline of 
which runs in curves like a stream of urine, 
and which is divided into three parts 


. . is through the benefactions 
in the most excellent condition. 


such as . ... 

V 

This same (lalce) .... {ivas destroyed) in the 
seventy-second year of the great Kshatrapa, 
king Rudra D aman, whose name is repeated 


by great men, son of {MalidkshatrapaJayaddman ) , 


HTf 


L. 13, the form of the dafz] in HTTSTT?^ shows 

that BhagavSnlahs reading of the sign in p^'a'iMihliili, 
&c. as 2 is correct. — G. B. 

L. 19, °tr=rT should be °?fvr^r, as the stone and 
photograph read. — G. B. 

All translators have copied Dr. Stevenson’s old nais- 
fcake. The meaning of sidclliam is the same as that of svasti, 
'haiir— G.B. 


and grandson of Mahakshatrapa, king S v a m i 
Chashtana, whose name is of auspicious im- 
port, on the (first day) of the dark half of the 

month of Margasirsha 

When, in consequence of the rain which 

had fallen very copiously, the earth had become, 
as it were, one ocean, by the excessive swelling 
of the cui’rents of the P a 1 a s i n i, of the S n- 
V a r n a s i k a t a, and of the other rivers which, 

(come) from Mount U r j a y a t, the embank- 
ment in spite 

suitable devices employed, an extremely furious 
hurricane, similar to the storm (which rages) at 
the Deluge, throwing down hill-tops, trees, 
rocks, terraces, (pieces of) the neighbouring 
ground, gates, houses, and pillars of victory, 
violently stirred the water, which (in its turn) 
displaced and broke (thus 


or 


Add ‘ {v}luch is sitvMed near) the foot of the Girinii- 
gara hill,’ — G. B. 

Farvataydda are probably the spurs at the bottom of 


W 


•Bh. 


the hillj which in Gujarati are called cfR or m 
Add ‘ solid’ before ‘ embanlcment.’ — G. B. 

'Natural* refers to the hills which surrounded it on 
three sides : see below, Eemarkl. — Bh. 

Mutrarehlid is a common espression in Gujarati for 
' crooked.’ — Bh. 
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ihU Icilce^) into wliicli stones, trees, bashes, and 
tangled creepers had been thrown, was opened 
down to the bottom of the river. As all its water 


to their thrones deposed kings ; he who by raising 
his hand not in vain (ne. by giving religions gifts) 
has earned the afiectionof Dliarma ; he who has 


escaped through the rent one gained gx’eat fame by studying to the end, by 

hundred and tw^enty ells long, as many {dls) remembering, understanding, and fipplying the 
broad, and seventy-five ells deep, it resembled great sciences such as grammar, polity, music, 
a desert and became exceedingly unsightly . . . logic; (iietvho) the management 


for the sake of . . . the 

V a i s y a P u s h y a g u p t a, the brother-in-law 




of horses, elephants, and chariots, fighting with 
the sword and the shield,^® &c. ; he who easily 
of the Maury a king Chandragupta, and fully conquers hostile armies; he whose 

had caused to he constructed. It had been adorn- nature it is to give daily presents to, to confer 

ed Avith conduits^^ that Yavanaraja T u s h a s p a honours on, and not to slight {Ids servants') ; ho 

{the servant) o^ the Maury a (km;/) A s ok a. Avho possesses large vicAVS ; he wliose treasury 


With the conduit made by him, the construction 
of Avhich Avas Avorthv of a king, and Avhich AA^as 

«/ O ^ 

visible in that rent, an extensive embank- 
ment 

He whom men ft’eely elected their lord for 
their protection on account of this quality, that 
from his birth he bore the indelible and greatest 
(niarlcs of) Royal Fortune ; he who took, and 


overflows Avith gold, silver, diamonds, lapis- 
lazuli, and quantities of {other) precious obj’ccts, 
which he has obtained in a righteous manner as 
presents, dues, and {royal) shares ; {he whose) 
prose and metrical compositions are clear, 
{clistvucjuislied hy) brevity, sweet, admirable, 


s 


lovely, remarkable for grammatical correctnes: 
and embellished by (^rhetorioal) ornaments. . . 


kept to the end of his life, the vow to stop kill- 5 be -whose beautiful frame is endowed 


Avith the most excellent marks and signs, such 
as proper size [in height and breadth), {proper) 
Aveight, {due) proportion {in the Urn hs ) , {a, 
pleasing) Amice, {majestic) gait, {a beautiful) 
complexion, strength and prowess ;he Avho him- 
self has earned the title M a h a k s h a t r a p a ; 
he Avho has obtained numerous garlands at the 


ing men except in battle; he who showed a 

compassionate disposition to slay 

foes {of) equal {strength) that came to meet 
him, to surpass .... he who afibrded special 
protection, on account of their submission, to 
people that came to him of their own free will ; 
he {who is) the lord of eastern and Avestern 

A k a r a V a t i, of A n u p a d e s a, A n a r t a, svayadwaras of kings’ daughters ; — he, tlm 

u r a s h t r a, S v a b h r a, M a r u, K a c h h a, Mahakshatrapa Ru di*adaman, for the sake of a 

S ill d h Uj^^S au vira, Ku kura, Ap aranta, thousand years, for the sake of 

N i s h a d a, and other territories, in which the cows and Brahmans, and for the increase of his 

people of new towns (even) and bazars are not merit and fame, has rebuilt the embankment 

attacked by thieves, snakes, {wild) beasts, three times stronger in breadtli and length, 

diseases, and the like, which he has gained by in a not Amry long time, expending a great 

liis OAvn valour, in which all people are loyal, amount of money from his OA\m treasury, Avith- 

{m in consequence of his poAAmr .... out oppressing the people of the toAVii and 


found 


objects of enjoy- of the province by {exacting) taxes, forced 


ment ; he Avho annihilated the Y a u d h e ya s labour, acts of afiection, and the like, — the 

whole town {and) has made the 


Avho had become arrogant and disobedient in 


consequence of their receiA^ing from allKsha- lake more beautiful {or more worthy of the 
triyas the title Hhe heroes’; he who has name Sudarsana) {than h (fore). When in this 
obteaned glory because he did not destroy afiair the ' Mahakshatrapa’s advisors and engi- 


Satakarni, the lord of the Dekhan, on 


neers, though possessed of the qualifications of 


account of his near relationship, though he ministers, lost heart on account of the enormous 


twice really conquered him ; he who has gained 

Victorious ; he who has restored 

% 

Insert ' uucler the superintendence of.’ I regret that 
1 cannot agree yith Bhagvdnlal-Bhau Daji’s conjecture 

or tat (' that’). Ibelieve there is some greater corrup- 
tion in the original. — G. B. 


size of the gap and gave up the undertaking, and 
when the people, despamng of seeing the em- 


The reading Sindlm has been suggested to me by Dr. 
Biihler.— Bh. 

I propose ^to use tbe sword and the shield, {the 
science of) pugilism, &c.’— G. B. 

Probably a kind of- tax like the modern 2 ^rUiddn ? 
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banlcmeiit rebuilt, began to lament, (the wur/cY^ 
%vas accomplisbecl by the minister S u y i s a k h a, 
the son ofKulaipa, a Pahlava, who has been 
appointed by the king, out of kindness towards 
the town and country people, to protect the 
whole of A 11 a r t a and S u r a s h t r a, who by the 
proper dispensation of justice in temporal and 
spiritual affairs increases the affection (of the 

s), who is able, of subdued senses, 
neither hasty nor wanting in presence of mind, 
of noble family and unconquered, who governs 
well and increases the spiritual merit, fame, and 
glory of his master.” 

Notk by Dr. G. Buhler. 

The Gujarati original of the above article was 
made over to me for translation by Pandit 
BhagavAiiiril in the end of May 1877. Various 
personal reasons prevented my going to work 
on it at once. But even now, after Professor 
Eggeling’s revised transcript and vei'sion of the 
inscription has appeared in Mr. Burgess’s Beport 
of Kdihidvdd^ I do not think that the publica- 
tion of BhagavanlArs paper will be deemed 
superfluous. Mr. Burgess’s facsimile, it is true, 
is a very good one, and Professor Eggeling’s 
work shows great progress as compared with 
Dr. BhAu DAji’s. Still a repeated and careful 
comparison of the stone with the photograph 
from Mr. Burgess’s paper cast, -which I made in 
December 1876, has yielded a few better read- 
ings in such places where the faintness of the 
letters, or accidental scratches, necessarily made 


the readings from the photograph doubtful. 
Most of these have also been given by Bhagavau- 
lal, but I have once more pointed them out in the 
notes to his transcinpt. 

I fully concur in most of the Pandit’s imjoor- 
taut new readings and new renderings. One of 
his remai'ks also I recommend to special notice, 
the identification of the Greek name of the 
western coast, Arabike or Ariake, with Apa- 
r A n t i k A. I have no doubt that he is right, 
and that the reading Arabike (apabikpi) in 
the Periplits^^ has to be altered to Aharatilce 
(abAPATIKH) . The identification of A p a r A n t a 
with the Konkana has been made first by Prof. 
R. G. BliAndAilvar, Tram, Or. Cong. p. 313. 
The same gentleman’s identification of Ku- 
kura with Hiwan Thsang’s Kiu-cbe-lo can- 
not stand, as hit is never represented by Chinese 
che^ and the identification with G u j j a r a is 
perfectly unobjectionable. Mr. Burgess’s iden- 
tification of N i s h A d with Berar rests on a 
mistake. Nala’s kingdom is called N" i s h a d h a, 
not N ish A d a. It would seem that there were 
several districts ia ancient India wliicli bore 
this name. In our inscription, probably, tlie 
north-westci’n Nisliada, wbicb, according to a 
passage of tbe Malidbliurata (see tbe Pet. Piet. 
s. V. Nislrada), corresponded with tbe Hissar 
and Bbatnlr districts, is meant. Bhag-avanhirs 
Svabbr a is a bold conjecture which is not 
sufficiently supported. But he is right in not 
accepting the form A W a k a which former 
decipkerers have imported into the text. 
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THE FARSI PRIESTHOOD. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antifinary. 




Sir, — The communication from Mr. SorAbji 
Kavasji Khambata in the Indian Antlq^tary, vol. 
VII. p. 179, pointing out some errors in the 
information which Prof. Monior Williams had 
received regarding the Parsi religion and rites, 
shows that thei'e are still some obscurities with 
respect to the classification and titles of the Parsi 
priesthood, which it ought not to be diflicult to 
clear up. 

Mr. H. G. Briggs, in his work on The Parsis 


Clergy. The learned among them, and those who 
hold spiritual dignity, are denominated or 

Andhidrus, almost significant to our Doctors and 
Pishojjs. Herhads are the inferior clei’gy.” 

This is not the same as the account given by 


or Modern Zenliisthians, says, on the subject of 
the priesthood (p. 45) — Miibed is the general 
term, and tantamount in acceptation to our word 


Karma must be added in tbe text. 

ApKiKrj occurs iu the Feri]plus, §§ 14, 41, and 54; in 


Prof. Monier Williams. Mr. Sorabji KAvasji’s 
differs from both. And it might be assumed that 
his is correct, were it not that it has an appear- 
ance of being a little at variance with itself. 
Ilerhad, it says, is “ a mere generic term for Das- 
furs and MobedsP whilea footnote says, “Some 
Herhads are neither Dasturs nor Moheds, for they 
do not choose to enter the holy order.” 

The account of this priesthood would be made 
more distinct if, in addition to a statement of the 


tbe second, the reading ^ApajBtKT] occurs iu the codex, 
but is generally regarded as coiTupt. — Eu. 

Rejaort on Kdth. p. 131. 
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classiRcatiou and titles, and of ceremonies re- 
gulating admission (to which your correspondent 
briefly refers), it embraced also some notice of the 
several qualifications required and duties per- 
formed. E. M. 

A CASE or SAMADH IN INDIA. 

By Monier Williams, D.O.L., Boi)e?i PaorEssoR 

or Sanskrit at Oxford. 

* 

It may interest some of your readers if I give a 
brief account of a case of Samddli which has re- 
cently occurred in the district of Kaira (Kheda), 
in Gujarat. The particulars were furnished to me 
by Mr. Frederick Sheppard, the energetic Collec- 
tor, in whose camp I stayed twice during my Indian 
travels. Permit me, however, to introduce the 
narrative by a few remarks about sacrifice, iraino- 
lation, and self-torture, all of which were once 
common in India. 

In what may be called the Brahmanical peidod, 
which succeeded the Vedic period of Hinduism, 
human sacrifice must have prevailed. This is suffi- 
ciently evident from the story of Sunahsephaiu 
the Aitareya-brdkmana, Ibis even believed by many 
that the sects called S a k t a s (or T a ii t r i k a s) 
formerly ate portions of the flesh and .drank the 
blood of the victims sacrificed at their secret orgies. 
Human sacrifices, however, were probably rare, 
while the saci'ifice of animals became universal. 
The first idea of sacrifice seems to have been that 
of supplying the deities with nourishment. Gods 
and men all feasted together. Then succeeded the 
notion of the need of vicarious suffering, or life for 
life, blood for blood. Some deities were believed to 
thirst for human blood, and the blood of animals 
was substituted for that of men. One of the effects 
of Buddhism was to cause a rapid diminution of 
animal sacrifice. It is now rarely seen except at 
the altars of the goddess Kali, or of forms and 
near relations of K a 1 i (such as the Grdma-devdids 
(village mothers), and at the altars of the tutelary 
deity A y e n a r,^ and at devil-shrines in the south. 
I myself saw very few animals sacrificed even to 
the bloody goddesses, though I took pains to visit 
them on the proper days. 

Other forms of immolation were once common 
in India. The Thags maintained that they sacri- 
ficed their victims to the goddess Kali. How that 
Thagism has been suppressed by us, a good deal 
of daiitra-poisoning is practised by the same class 
of people. The killing of female infants once pre- 
vailed extensively in the Panjab and Eajputana, 
owing to the difficulty of providing daughters with 
suitable husbands, and the immense expenses 
entailed by nuptial festivities. 

^ The SOIL of Siva by Mohiai, also- called Hari Sara.— 
Ed. 


Again, in former days self-immolation war> 
common. Many immolated themselves at the great 
car-festivals, voluntarily throwing theinsGlvcs 
under the enormous wheels, not only of the car 
of J a g a n n at h at Puri, in Orissa, but of other 

idol-cars also. 

I found similar cars attached to every large 
pagoda in the south of India. Some of them are 
so large and heavy that they require to be sup- 
ported on sixteen wheels, and on a piN’ticular day 
once a year they are drawn through the streets by 
thousands of people. Every now and then persons 
are crushed under the wheels ; for our civilization 
has tended to the increase of religious gatherings 
among, the natives, by creating facilities of com- 
munication, and the best government cannot always 
prevent accidents. 

Self-immolation in other ways was once exten- 
sively prevalent. Arrian, it is well known, de- 
scribes how, in the time of Alexander the G reat, 
a man named K a 1 a n o s — one of the sect of Indian 
wise men who went naked — burned himself upon a 

pile.® This description is like that of the self- 

% 

cremation of the ascetic Sarabhangain Edmd- 
yana iii. 9. There are some sand-hills in the 
S a fc p u r a range dedicated to the god Siva, — sup- 
posed as Mahakala to delight in destruction, — 
from a rock on which many youths have precipit- 
ated themselves, because their mothers, being 
without children, have dedicated their first-born 
sous to the god. 

With regard to the immolation of the faithful 
wife (commonly called sati) who followed her 
husband in death, and burned herself on his funeral 
pile, everywhere in India, I saw scattered about in 
various places monuments erected oyer the ashes 
of satis ; and everywhere such monuments arc still 
regarded with the greatest veneration by the 
people. 

Happily we put a stop to this practice in 1829, 
though we had previously sanctioned it under 
certain regulations, believing that we ought not to 
interfere with an ancient religious custom. In 
one year an official report of 800 widows burnt was 
received at Calcutta. Between 1815 and 1828 the 
average varied from 300 to 600 per annum. 

We have also prevented the burying alive of 
lepers, and others afflicted with incurable diseases, 
which was once universally prevalent in the 
Panjab, and common in some other parts of India. 

Of course, leprosy in India, as in other Eastern 
countries, is a kind of living death. Lepers are 
excluded from society, and can get no employment ; 
and they often gave themselves up of their own 
accord to be buried alive, the motive simply being 

® I-iicZ. A/ti. Yol. YI. pp. 245-6, 334-55 and Plutarch's 
Alexander^ 65. — Ed. 
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a desire to be released from pliysical suffering. 
This was called performing samddh (Sanskrit — 
samddhi, suspending the connexion between soul 
and body by religious abstraction). 

Sleenian describes how he once knew a very 
respectable Hindu gentleman who came to the 
river Narmada, attended by a large retinue, to 
perform samddh, in consequence of an incurable 
disease under which he laboured. After taking 
leave of his family, he entered a boat, which con- 
veyed him to the deepest part of the river. He 
then loaded himself with sand, and stepping into 
the water disappeared. 

In most of these cases the laudable humanity of 
our Government in preserving human life has 
jxiveu rise to fresh evils and difficulties. 

In the first place, population is increasing upon 
us in a degree which threatens to become wholly 
unmanageable. Then, widows never marry again ; 
not even if their boy-husbands die, leaving them 
widows at the age of six. A woman is supposed 
to be sacramentally united to one husband, and be- 
lozigs to him for ever. Every town, every village, 
almost every house, is full of widows, who are 
debarred from all amusements, and converted into 
household drudges. They often lead bad lives. 
Their life, like that of the lepers, is a kind of living 
death, and they would often cheerfully give them- 
selves up to be burned alive if the law would let 
them. Only the other day in N e p a 1, where our 
supremacy is still barely recognized, the widows of 
Sir Jang Bahadur became satis, and burned them- 
selves with their husband. 

Then, again, the increase in the number of gilds 
who cannot find suitable husbands is now causing 
much embarrassment in some districts ; and even 
the lepers, whose lives we preserve, involve us in 
peculiar difficulties. These unfortunate creatures 
often roam about the country, exacting food from 
the people by threatening to touch their children. 

Here and there we have built leper-villages — 
rows of cottages under trees, devoted to their use ; 
and we make the towns contribute from local funds 
to snpporb them, while charity ekes out the miser- 
able pittance they receive. 

As to the practice of self-torture, this cannot be 
entirely prevented by our Government, but it is 
rapidly dying out. Formeidy, it was possible for 
devotees — with the object of exciting admiration, 
or extorting alms, or under the delusion that their 
self-torture was an act of religious merit— to 
swing in the air attached to a lofty pole by means 
of a rope and hook passed through the muscles of 
the back. Such self-inflicted mutilation is now 
prohibited. Yet, even in the present day, to ac- 
quire a reputation for sanctity, or to receive 
homage and offerings from the multitude, or under 


the idea of accumulating a store of merit, all sorts 
of bodily sufferings, penances, and austerities, 
even to virtual suicide, are undergone — the latter 
being sometimes actually perpetrated out of mere 
revenge, — as its consequences are supposed to fall 
ou the enemy whose action has driven the de- 
ceased to self-immolation. 

I saw a man not long since at Allahabad who 
has sat in one position for fifty years on a stone 
pedestal exposed to sun, wind, and rain. He 
never moves except once a ciay, when his attendants 
lead him to the Gauges. He is an object of wor- 
ship to thousands, and even high-caste Brahmans 
pay him homage. 

I saw two U r d h V a-b a h u s, one at Gaya and 
the other at Bauaras, — that is, devotees who hold 
their arms with clenched lists above their heads 
for years, until they become shrivelled and the 
finger-nails penetrate through the back of the hands. 
Another man was prostrating himself and measur- 
ing every inch of the ground with his body round 
the hill of G 0 V a r d h an when I passed. 

Two attempts at samdulh' occiUTed in Mr. Shep- 
pard’s distinct. A devotee announced his inten- 
tion of adopting this extraordinary method of 
securing perfect abstraction and beatitude, and was 
actually buried alive in the neighbourhood of a vil- 
lage. His friends were detected by the villagers 
ill pouring milk down a hollow bamboo which had 
been arranged to supply the buried man with air 
and food. The bamboo was removed, and the 
interred man was found dead, when his friends 
opened the grave shortly afterwards. 

The other attempt is still more recent, and 1 
will conclude this communication by giving Mr. 
Sheppard’s own account of it, almost in liis own 
words : — '' As I was shooting near my camp one 
evening, a mounted orderly came np with news 
that a B h a t had performed samddh that after- 
noon in a neighbouring village, and that there 
was much consequent excitement there. Not/ 
having a horse with me, I directed the orderly 
to ride off* to the village (picking up my police 
escort as he passed through my camp) and to dig 
np the buried man, taking into custody any persons 
who might endeavour to oppose the execution of 
my orders. 

On returning to my camp, I ordered the appre- 
hension of all those who had assisted in the 
samddh, and soon afterwards received a report 
that the man had been actually buried in a vault 
in his own house, bub had been taken out alive. 
He was, however, very weak, and died the follow- 
ing morning. It was then reported to me that the 
limbs, though cold, had not stiifened, and the 
people — ready, as of old, to be deceived, and always 
inclined to attribute the smallest departure from 
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the ordinary course of events to supernatural 
agency — declared that the Bhat Tvas not dead, but 
lying in the samdclh trance. There "was, howevei', 
no pulse, and as it was clear that, even if the sup- 
position of the villagers was correct, medical treat-^ 
ment would be desirable, I sent the body in a cart 
to the nearest dispensary, distant some six or 
seven miles, and in due time received a certificate 
of death from the hospital assistant in charge of 
that institution, together with a report of a post- 
mortem examination of the body, which showed 
that death had resulted from heart-disease. 

“ Meanwhile I visited the village and ascertained 
the following facts i— The deceased was a man, in 
fairly comfortable circumstances, and with some 
religious pretensions. It was well- known that ho 
aspired to a still higher reputation for sanctity, 
and that, with this view, he had for several months 
been contemplating samdclh. The proper date for 
this rite had been finally settled, after many solemn 
ceremonies and the due observance of fasting, 
prayer, and charity. 

On the afternoon fixed for the samdclh he assem- 
bled the villagers, and told them that it had been 
imparted to him in a vision that the Deity required 
him to pass six weeks in religious abstraction, 
and that he felt compelled to obey the divine 
command, and to remain in the vault prepared 
for him during that period. He then produced 
and woz’shipped a small earthen vessel containing 
the sacred T u 1 s i plant, and afterwards carefully 
planted therein twenty grains of barley, telling 
the villagers to watch for their growth, as it had 
been revealed to him that the grains represented 
his life. If at the end of the six weeks the grains 
had sprouted, the villagers were to understand 
that the Bhat was still alive. He was then to be 
removed from the vault, and worshipped as a 
saint. If, on the other hand, germination had 
not taken place, they were to understand that the 
Bhat was dead also, and the vault was in that 
case to be permanently bricked up, and the Tulsi 
planted over the grave. 

“After giving these directions, the devotee recited 
some mantrets and entered the vault, bidding fare- 
well to the world, and declaring his belief that his 
life would be miraculously preserved. The vault 
was then roofed over with boards, and plastered 
thickly with mud. About two hours after this event, 
he was removed from the vault by the police 
under my oi’ders, and placed in the verandah, the 
house itself being locked up. 

x\ftor ascertaining the above particulars, I caused 
the house to be opened, and then discovered that 
a gross attempt at imposture had been practised. 
The grave was about three feet deep, being a hole 
dug in the 'floor of the inner room of the house. 


The wall of the room formed one side of the vault- 
The roof over the latter was a clumsy structure, 
and had been partly demolished to allow of the 
removal of the devotee. As usual in India, the 
only light admitted to the room was through the 
door, and the unsubstautial nature of the roof was 
not likely to attract the attention of the villagers. 
But I satisfied myself that the occupant of the 
vault might, with great ease, have demolished the 
covering which was supposed to shut him off from 
the woz’ld 

“The vault itself was somewhat dark. I en- 
tered it ill order to ascertain how much space had 
been allotted to the occupant. I found therein tlie 
rosary of the deceased, and the chaplet of flowers 
which he had worn before his self-immolation. 
There was sufficient room for me to sit in tolerable 
comfort. On one side of the vault I felt a small 
wooden plank apparently let into the wall, and on 
obtaining a light I found that a trap- door about 
a foot square had been ingeniously contrived to 
communicate with the other room of the house. 
The trap-door was so hang as to open inwards, 
towards the vault, at the pleasure of the inmate. 
On going into the outer I’oom, into which communi- 
cation had thus been opened, I found that a row of 
the large earthen jars, which Horace would have 
called amphorce, and which arc used in India to 
store grain, had been arranged against the wall. 
The trap-door into the vault was effectually con- 
cealed by them, and the supply of air, food, and 
water to the impostor within, thus cleverly provid- 
ed for. The aiTangement was neatly contrived, and 
was not likely to have attracted suspicion. Had 
the Bhat been a strong man, and in good health, ho 
might, without any danger to life, and with only 
a minimum of discomfort, have emerged triumph- 
antly after his six weeks’ samcklh, and have earned 
a wide reputation. But the excitement and fasting 
were too much for him.” — Athenceuni, August 

4th, 1877. 


ARUN AD YAVANO MADHYAMIKAM. 

* 

Mr. Oarlleyle’s and General Cunningham’s re- 
marks on pp. 201-205 of Vol. VI. of the Archceo- 
logical Survey Reports induce me to state that 
the oldest and best MSS, both of the Mahdhhdshya 
and of the KcUikd Vritti on P. HI. 2. Ill read 

(and not . A mar- 

giual note in one of the MSS. of the Malidhlidshya 

states that M a d h y am i k a was a town ; 

Nagojibhatta on P. VI, 3. 37 likewise says 

•T^frjand in the Ganaratnamahoclaclhi we i-ead 

I leave it to General Cunningham to decide 
whether this correct reading Madhycmikd is of any 
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value for the interpretation of the legend on the is sufficient evidence to prove that the M o r a s u 

coins found hy Mr. Carlleyle, and whether the Holiyars are affiliated to the M o r a s u W a k- 

ancient city of Nagari may originally have been 
called M a d h y a in i k a. To me it would seem that 


1 i g as. 


Why this took jilace I have been unable to 
the Majhamikdya of the coins might well be the discover, but a more than ordinarily intelligent 
oblique case of a feminine noun in d, equivalent to head-man said that he thought theH o 1 i y a r s had 


a Sanskrit form 


been adopted because they assisted the W a k 1 i- 


Later writers have freely copied - Katyayana’s gas when they first came to the country. 


Varttika on P. III. 2. Ill, and in some cases also 


TheMorasu Holiyars are the only Holi- 


Pataniali’s instances. The author of the Prasdda yars who weave cloth, 
(a commentary on the Frakviyd-kcmmiid%) quotes 


What is the meaninf? of M o r a s u ? I think it 


i^ust have been the old name of that part of the 
Jainenclm-mahdvritH of Abhayauandin, who in- country^ where the M o r a s u W a k 1 i g a s are to 

stances besides and in the Scth- 

ddrnava-elianclrikd, another commentary on the 

Jainendra'Vydkarana, we 


read 

But the most interesting instances are no doubt 
those which Heniachandra in his Sanskrit gram- 
mar gives for his rule TW’ * 


be found. 

Among the W a k 1 i g a s of Maisilr the follow- 
ing appellatives are to be found : — Mo r a s u, H a 1 i 
G a h g a d i k a r, and N o n a b a, and the same 
appellatives are to be found among the H o 1 i- 
y a r s. Now the G a li g a d i k a r and N o u a b a 
W a k 1 i g a s evidently derived their respective 


'5or^F?F^(sz*c),arid appellative from the old name of that part of the 

According to the late Dr. Bhan Daji, Hema- country where to this day they are to be found in 
chaudra lived 1088-117*2 a.d., and Siddharaja thclargest numbers. TheGahgadikarWak- 
reigned some time during the first half of the 12th ligas are chiefly in the south and west of the 

century (Lassen, vol. III. p. 567)- 


F. Kielkoen. 


Maisur district, and this part of the country was 
formally called G a li g a v a d i. In the same way 
the No nab a Wakligas are found in the west 
of the Tuinkur district, which part of the country 
was formerly known as N o n a m hay a d i. Hea- 
From inquiries lately made I find that the M o- soning by analogy, the ancient name of those parts 


HALLE MAKKALU. 


rasu Holiyars are the Halle M a k k a 1 u 
old (adopted) sons — of the M o r a s u W a k 1 i g a s.^ 
“ In former times” the M o r a s u Holiyars 
had the following privileges : 


of the country where there is an appellative 
common to both Waldigas and Holiyars ought to 
be the appellative. The M o r a s u W a k 1 i g a s are 
to be found principally in the Bangalor district, 


(i.) Carrying the Wakliga bride’s bos in which the Hale Wak ligas in the Hassau district. 


her trousseau was placed ; 

(ii.) Washing the feet of the Wakliga hiude and 

bridegroom ; 

(iii.) Assisting to carry to its grave the body 
of a deceased Wakliga ; 

(iv.) Partaking of thepimla, i.e. the food pre- 
pared on the third day after death, and of which, as 
a rule, only members of the family can partake. 


Perhaps some of the readers of the Antiquary 
in those districts could help in clearing up this 
point. 

I can add little or nothina: about the K o h a* a r u 

o o 

Holiyars. The term Koiigaru is applied 
by the Kanarese-speaking people to the Tamil- 
speaking camp followers of regiments. I saw an 
old man the other day at Tyamgondla, Nelamaiigla 


Of these four privileges the first is now the only Taluka, who said he was a K o n g iraHoliya; 

one universally admitted aud exercised. Individual he came up to this part of the country with the 

commissariat elephants. He eats with the PI o 1 i- 

yars of this country, but he told me that 


Waldigas deny that the Holiyars exercised all 
these privileges, but a very little cross-examiua- 


tion soon iDi-ings out that the denial is confined to among the H o 1 iy a r s of Madras there is a sub- 

the privileges being exercised with regard to the division who corre.spond to Halle Makkalu. 

individual aud his own relations ; that he is aware They are called P u 1 i K u 1 1 i p a r i a li s ol the 
the Holiyars are said to have had these pri- 
vileges in former times, and believes that here and 
there even now they occasionally exercise them. 

This is only what is to be expected. Each indivi- 
dual tries to make the most of his own family, and 
denies an}'’ relationship with a lower caste. There 


Yellalas. He would not eat at the houses of any of 
this sub-division, but they would in his. Some 
of your Madras readers ought to be able to say 
if the old man is right or not. 

J. S. F. ]\Li.CKENZIK. 

Bangalore, dth May 187S. 


^ Goaf. Indj. Ant, vol. I. p. 33^ vol. II. pp. 29, 50, 170; vol. III. pp. 8, 191, 197. 
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NOTE ON THE ORISSA HYPCETHRAL TEMPLE. 

After the notice of the remarkable temple dis- 
covered by the late Sir John Campbell in Orissa 
had appeared in the Antiquary (antej page 19), 
I met with the description of a somewhat similar 
structure in General Cunningham s ArclicGoloyicctl 

Meports, vol. II. (for 1864-5). 

It was found among the ruins of E h a j u rah o, 
an ancient site in B a n d e 1 k h a n d, between 
C h h a t r a p u r and P a n n a, which in more recent 
times was the capital of the Oh an del Rajputs, 
who flourished from the 9fch^to the 14th cen- 

tury. 

By the present inhabitants the building is 
known as theTemple of the Ohaonsat Y ogiui. 


or 


64 female demons,” and consists of a massive 
oblong enclosure constructed of granite and open 
above, the length of which is 102| feet, and the 
breadth 581 feet. The exterior is simply orna- 
mented with three lu’oad flat horizontal mouldings, 
but round the inside are 64 cells or niches, 22 on 
each side and 10 at each end (exclusive of the 
entrance and a larger cell opposite), each cell 36^ 
inches high by 2S| broad, intended apparently for 
the reception of an image which no longer exists. 

At what period the Y 6 g i n i s were worshipped, 
why their number is fixed at 64, and what place 
they hold in the Saiva theogony, is not clcar.^ 
It may even he doubted whether they belong to 
any of the recent forms of superstition with which 
we are acquainted. The temple at Kbajuraho 
hearing their name is evidently of greater 
antiquity than the neighbouring buildings. It is 
the only one constructed of granite, all the others 
being built of a liglit-coloui’ed fine sandstone, 
quarried hard by, and it is the only one not placed 
due north and south— all pointing to a different 
age and a distinct race of worshippers. 

On these points, however, we may hope to be 
farther enlightened shortly. A late letter from 
General Cunningham states ho has discovered a 
third example of the same kind of structure, which 
he is now engaged in describing, — viz. a circular 


cloister containing the 64 Y 6 g i ni s, with several 
other statues, most of them accompanied by 
inscriptions, which will doubtless indicate their 
precise character. 

Walter Elliot. 


MR. HENRY BLOCHMANN. 

Oriental literature has sustained an irreparable 
loss by the death of Mr. H. Blochmaun, Principal 
of the Muhammadan College at Calcutta, and for 
many years the active Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Cut off at the early age of 


^ Wilson renders Y5 gini by ‘[a female fiend or sprite 
attendant on and created by Durga ; in some places eight 
Yoginis are enumerated by name”: Sans. Diet. s.i\ 
This supports Mr. Walhouse’s suggestion, at p. 137, regard- 
ing “'the eight sione images facing inwards” at the Tri- 


turn engaged his attention. 


forty, ere he had attained the full maturity of his 
powers, he has left behind him a rich store of early 
gathered fruit, the earnest of an abundant harvest 
never to be garnered. Mr. Blochmann’s acquire- 
ments in Arabic and Persian, and the accuracy 
and soundness of his knowledge, marked him out 
for a teacher. In early life his desire to become 
personally acquainted with the East led him to 
enlist as a soldier ; but arrived in India his schol- 
arship soon became known, and he was appointed to 
a sLiboi'dinate position in the college of which he 
died the chief. In this office he had peculiar op- 
portunities of extending his knowledge, and he 
was indefatigable in turniug them to account. He 
enjoyed the society of learned Musalmans, and the 
stores of public and private libraries wei^e at his 
command. They were well used. Few men had a 
more intimate acquaintance with Muhammadan 
life, and none surpassed him in his knowledge of 
Arabic and Persian MSS. A living catalogue, 
it was seldom that an inquiry about books was 
addressed to him in vain. The pages of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben r/al attest the 
activity and diversity of his researches. Litera- 
ture and lexicography, coins and inscriptions, in 

But two subjects he 
made peculiarly his own— Persian prosody, the 
cliffculties and mysteries of which he has done 
much to unravel ; and the life and reign of the 
great emperor Akhar. The translation of the 
Ain-i-Akbari, the Institutes of Akbar, is Bloch- 
mann’s maynum opus, and on this his reputation will 
mainly rest. He has published a large portion 
of the Persian text, but unhappily only one volume 
of the translation has appeai-ed. It is greatly to 

bo hoped that the MS. of the remainder is in a 
forward state of preparation, for who would ven- 
ture to take up the pen which his hand dropped ? 
The translation of a Persian hook into English 
may not seem a great and arduous work to those 
who have no knowledge of the original text. But 
this book deals with intricate and technical sub- 
jects, and is wilttenina style which native writers 
consider as abstruse and difficult. With all his 
knowledge, and with the great sources of informa- 
tion at his command, there are passages which 
Mr. Blochmaun could nob interpret, and he has 
shown the manliness and honesty of the’ true 
scholar in saying so. In this translation he has 
inserted a series of memoirs of the great men of 
the days of Akbar, — a peerage, in fact, of the Mo- 
ghul Empire, comprising more than four hundred 
names. This was entirely his own compilation, and 
it supplies a most interesting and instructive 
seines of pictures of the life and manners of the 
time. — JouN Dowsox. {The Academy,) 

murti Eovil in Eoimbatur. These female demons may 
have some connection with the Turanian deities described 
and figured by Pallas in his Sammlvmgen historicher 
Noxhrichte'ii ilher den MongoJisclien Folk ersch aft en uhev 
P. T. Fallas, St. Petersburg, 1776, 
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OiiroixAL Letters and Papers of tlie late 
Straiii^ford upoa philological and kindred 
Edited hy Viseotintesa Strangford. (Svo, 
London : Triibner & Co. 187S. 


Viscount 
subjects, 
pp. 284.) 


The late Lord Sfcrangford, condemned by liis 
father to the diplomatic careei’ in which the latter 
had risen to eminence, — forwhich the son seems to 
have had no taste — consoled himself with philolo- 
gical studies more extensive and profound than 
those of any other Englishman of his day not 
being a professional scholar. Fate or teinpera- 
inenb prevented him from over embodying the 
results in anything that could be called a book; 
{)iit fortunately his widow is fitted by her own 
talents and acquirements to select and edit the 
]f)VGsent volume, which with the two published by 
Bentley in 1SG.9 arc enough to show what he 
was and might have been. 

The volume under review contains notes and 
reflections upon almost every language under the 
sun, of which a couple attacking the Dog Per- 
sian” cf the Government of India will perhaps be 
the most intei’esting to our readei's. But the 
special value of the work consists first in the in- 
tense scorn of theorism and sciolism which per- 
vades these miscellaneous selections as thoroughly 
as if they formed a single treatise written for the 
express purpose of keeping philological and ethno- 
logical vSciences from running oil the rails; and 
secondly iu the astonishing wit and humour of 
almost every sentence.^ 

One cannot close the book without thinking how 
much happier and more useful might have been 
tlie cai’GGr of the noble writer — noble more by 
nature than by race — if the lines had fallen for 
him in places a little further East ; and if, instead 
of the cramping, disheartening influences of a 
diplomatic chancery, he had grownup under those 
of early power and responsibility, which form the 
best men of the Indian services. 

S. 


Oun’inNES of the IlrsTORY of Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religious. By Professor C. P. Tiele, B. Th., 
Professor of the History of Religious iu the University 
of Leiden, pp. 240, London : Triibner & Co, 1877. 

Professor Tiele states that the time for writing 
an elaborate history of religion has not yet come. 
He does nob pretend to supply more than outlines, 
mere pencil-sketches,” helpful towards the full 
iheture which will in due time be drawn. This 


Jb 

£C 


little work,” as he modestly calls it, contains an 
introduction and five chapters. It traverses au 


^ The very device on the cover is a philological joke, be- 
ing the writer’s signature Russianized, “ Astrangfiird,’* 
with an initial cilif for the beneiit of the Asiatic, who would 
not otherwise have ‘ got round it.’ It reminds one of that 
Bombay billiard-marker who, having to score for a geutle- 



Oi 


inimeiisc extent of ground, without seckiug 
descidho with minute accuracj" any part of it. Wo 
are very far from accepting all tlic Professoi*‘s' 
inferences from facts, or even all his su]‘^po^::r'd 
facts ; hub tlic work supplies evidence 
extensive reading and of careful reflection. 

Professor Ticlc^ belongs to the advanced schooi 
of “ lihei’al” theologians. He docs not believe in 
Revelation — at least in the sense in wliicli the 
term is usually apiflied to religion. In all reli- 
gions we trace, according to the professor, only 
a process of development or natural growth. Tie 
thus comes to enunciate, cs])ociall 5 ’ in treating e,i' 
the faith of Israel, opinions which violently r-ou- 
flicb with the belief of nine-tenths, or more. ;h’ 
Christendom. The professor is, of course, nwiU'O 
of this; but he goes on iu serene self-confident^,, 
making one bold asseveration after another, linrd;y 
condescending to refute his opponents, or even vj 
sujiply evidence of the truth of his own i^ositions. 

We intend to enter into no contest with Pro- 
fessor Tide. Wg simply binng under the notice 
of our readers the views of a good representative of 
a certain school. Besides, our author is profes. 




of the History of Religions, and on his own special 
subject he deserves an attentive liearing. 

He holds that the earliest religion has left l)nt th w 
traces behind it. It was followed by Auimism. or 
the worship of spirits. This stage is represented 
by the polyda^monistic tribal religions, whidi, 
among civilized nations, were soon developed into 
polytheism resting on traditional doctrine. Nomis- 


oj^ 


tic religions followed— that is to say, systems 
grounded on sacred books, and superseding po\y- 
theism by pantheism or monotheism. Out of these, 
again, sprang the universal religions — Buddhism. 
Christianity, and Muhammadanism — wlricli start, 
from principles and maxims.” 

Leaving the reader to form liis own opinion 
this nimble generalization, we follow Prof. Tieie 
into his account of Auimism. This is a belief iu 
the existence of spirits, of which the powerful be- 
come objects of worship. When the spirits take 
up their abode in any material object, which thus 
becomes endowed with power, wo have Fetishism. 
Auimism is unorganized polydmmouism. It docs 
not exclude belief in a supreme spirit. It is 
accompanied by a belief in magic, which seeks to 



obtain power over the spirits by spells, r ear is 
the ruling power in all Animistic worship. The 
spirits and their worshippers are alike selfish. 


man named Scott, wrote H ’ on the slate, to represent 
“ Ishlait SAheb.” 

- The author of Be uodsdieiist van Zarathvstra- van 
Jtcmr onstaan in Bal trie tot den val van liet Oiuh Ferzisclie 
Rijk (Haarlem, 1361). 
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Animism has little or no moral character. Its 
doctrine of a future state contains no idea of 
recompense — i.c. o£ punishment or reward. 

Over a large extent both of Asia and Europe 

A 

the Aryans, and perhaps the Semites, were pre- 
ceded by Turanian races, whose religion was 
]3urely Animistic, and under the influence of a belief 
in mae^ic. The relici’ious of America exhibit Ani- 

O O 

niisrn at various stages. Those of Mexico and 
Peru reached the exti'einc limit of Animism, and 
would probably have risen above it if the )Spaiiish 
conquest bad not checked their development. 

This outline of Prof. Tiele’s views regarding 
the lowest existing form of religion, out of which 
all the higher forms, according to him, have pro- 
ceeded, must suffice for the present. We may 
simply mention that ho touches on the i-eligions 
of the Chinese, of the ancient Egyptians, of the 
Babylonians and Assjndans, of the Phoenicians, of 
the Israelites, Islam, Brahmanism, Piirsiism, the 
systems of the Lotto- Slavs, the Germans, the 
Greeks and the Romans. 

Uur author is always suggestive; bub we are 

* 

frequently startled by his cool dogmatism. Take 
one example: — “The Egyptian religion furnished 
to Roman Catholic Christendom the germs of the 
worship of the A^irgin, the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception, and the type of its theocracy.” 
Let us add, however, that this is one of the most 
unguarded assertions in the volume ; it is not a 
case of <vo uiio disco omn 


os. 


M, 
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,.vx(iUAa£ aucl tbe Study of Laxuuage : Twelve lectures 
oD the Principles of Lin.i^uistic Science. By AVilliam 
Wright Whitney, Professor of -Sanskrit, tie., Yale College. 
3i’d Edition, augmented by an Analysis. (London : Triib- 
ner & Co.) 

It is not easy to bring a work which 

“AVith extensive view 
Surveys mankind from Cliina to Peru” 

within the exclusively Oriental scope of the Indian 
Ardtfjnary, and Professor AVhitney’s lectures, 
though necessarily not exhaustive in detail, deal 
with the general features of speech and writing, so 
far as at present known to science. In such a work, 
however, it is impossible for the writer to avoid 
devoting some of his most important chapters to 
the languages of the East. Moreover, the Orien- 
talist— proudly conscious that “in his father’s 
liouse” the science of Comparative Philology was, 
if not born, at least weaned — may fairly claim 
not to be considered a meddler if he occasionally 
notices the progress of this now independent 
iu’anch of knowledge. AVe cannot better support 
this claim than by quoting Professor Whitney’s 
own words : — Stripped of all exaggerations, and 
making all due allowances, the Sanskrit is still 
the mainstay of Indo-European philology ; it gave 


1 J 


the science a rapid development which nothing else 
could have given ; it imparted to its conclusions 
a fulness and certainty which would have been 
otherwise unattainable/*’ 

The closely printed table of contents of the 
volume under review occupies two pages and a 
half of small type. 

It will easily be inferred that no abstract of it 
worth reading could be crowded into these pages ; 
and we must therefore be content with noticing its 
most salient features. First of these, as might 
be expected from its place of birth, is an extreme 
independence of thought and expression. Pro- 
fessor Whitney is ''millius addjictiis in vcrhajnrari, 
and no amount of respect will induce him to give 
the least quarter to what he holds to be errors. For 
example, though most fully acknowledging the 
services of Bopp to his science, he does not hesitate 
to hold up that writer’s studies upon the Malay- 
Polynesian and Caucasian languages as “a striking 
example and warning,” and “ an utter caricature 
of the compai'ative method” (p. 245, note); and 
his discussions with Professor Max Muller, while 
too well known to be repeated hex’e, arc really a 
higher compliment to the German scholar than 
the servile reverence with which he is sometimes 
treated in England. 

If Professor AVhitney had thought fib to take 
a classical motto, it would certainly have been 
HyiMlteses non finyo” For him the science 
which he prefers to call “ linguistics” (he con- 
siders tlio term “ comparative philology” already 
outworn) is still in its youth, if nob infancy; and 
he denounces most. strongly the practice of draw- 
ing hasty conclusions, and of inferring affinities 
from argumeubs often delusive in themsolvos, 
and still more frequently based upon a pr-tifio 


CC 
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in-incipii. Tlie theory of a, common origin of tlm 

A • 

Semitic and Aryan (in his terminology — Indo- 
European) languages seems to liim to have as yet 
no basis at all ; nor does he less object to the term 
‘Turanian’ and the signification usually attached 
to it— the former as too local and narrou'', the 
latter as too wide, and including in one class 
languages and races whose afliiiities are not yet 
sufficiently proved, or even investigated. 

Whether his specific conclusions be accepted 
or no, it is sufficiently obvious that this is tlie 
right frame of mind in which to approach the 
subject. In India, particalarly, we have suffered 
extremely from the habit of talking as if the Aryan 
immigration was a thing as well understood as the 
English conquest; and the absurdity and mischief 
of such hasty generalization is not now for the 
first time reprobated in these pages. It is satis- 
factory, at least, to know that whatever assistance 
we may hereafter obtain from beyond the Atlantic 
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Vv'ill be reudered by scholars trained to take no- 


tiii ug foi' granted, 


III the iiieauvrhilc, the work tinder review may 
Siilely be rcconimeuded as a text-book fully equal 
to LUiy that wc possess, and especially suited to 
those students, sufficiently numerous in AuglO" 
iadiau society, who are striving to make up in 
the leisure hours of manhood for time wasted by 
t heiasolvcs or their teachers in youth. It is, thougli 
much larger, more simple than Mr. Peile’s little 
hand-book of Philology, which lauds the beginner 
rather too abruptly among such terrible words as 
^ agglutinative’ and ' analytic and it is written in 
a style always clear, and sometimes, where the 
dignity of the subject requires it, rising to 


atteiitioii of the class. But its mere presence in 
this book is significant ; and if wc go further, to 
such a work as General Shermaivs Autobiogra|)hy, 
which may be taken as fairly representing the 


s 


peoch of educated Americans, wo shall find 
similar new expressions in every page. It is to l.)o 
hoped that when the American language does 
become a separate tongue its literature will con- 
tain many works as useful as Professor Whitnev’s. 


Early Bkcokds of Brtttsu ixuia ; a History of tlio 
Ean-lirili Settlements in India, as told in the Goveriimeiit 
Itecovds, &c. <&c. By J. TiilBoys ^71lee]ol’, late Assistant 
Secretary to the (lovornmont of India in the Foreign 
Departineut, &c. (8vo, pp. ;3D1.) London : Trubner Co. 
1878. 

Mr. Wheeler, he tells us in his preface, wxas 


eloquence. lake, for example, the fine passage originally emplo3^cd to report lUKm the records of 

(p. 231) describing the rise to iniportimec of the the Ilonio Department in Calcntta. and interded 

i'hiropeaii races and tongnes. It has, besides, not to coniine his extracts to the papers preserve.l 

only a good index, but an exhaustive analytic there. As, hoivcver, lie proceeded with his task 

table of contents, most useful to the student. At he found tliat it was not enough for him ; tlu 

Lhe end of the book, indeed, Professor Wliifcnoy' 

seems to leave bis safe ground, and to abandon 

fur a muinont, when contemplating the future, the 

I’esLTVo and caution, whicli characterize him in 

dealing with the past. 

Ho expresses (with many saving clauses, it is 

true) an idea that English may yet become “a Timo^’, of which the part of the presenrvoTanm 

world language,” by which we presume that he relating to the aflhirs of the coast” appears to 

means, if not the universal speech ot civilized man, bo a judicious condensation. Witli Eombay lie 

at least one as generally intelligible as Hindustani does not appear to have any ac.iuuintance, and 

is ill a groat part of India. And, with a view to coutonts himself with giving a few extracts from 

tliis glorious future, he thinks that we should 

seriously consider the phonetic reform of our 


papers of the earliest pcrlocl had been destroyed 
by a storm in 1737, or in the .sack of 175f). In 
Madras, liov/ever, lie found a moi’c perfect and 
valuable series of documents, and lias n-lrcady 
given the substance of them to the world in three 
volumes, under the title of ‘‘ Aladras in the Olden 


Mandelslo, Eryer, and Kbafi .Kliaii,^ the only aii- 
thoritie.s upon the early affiiirs of that Presidency 


orthography. If other proof were wanting of tlio of whose existence lio appears to bo aware. 


l)aselessness of such a dream, it would be found 


Altliough, tberefore, Mr. W heeler speaks of lurs 


has the disintegrating influence of altered circum- 


in his own woik. He state.s expressly that it is in volume as comjiilcd from original and liall-lbr- 

the commuuioii of literature, and of the cultivated gotten sources, it is obvious that a good deal of it 

classes, that the liope of picsciving one common is already Ijcfi.irc the "wurld in one form or another, 

language to England and the United States must Perhaps the most interesting extracts are tliusc 

be imsed. Of those classe.s we could find no more from the records of .Bengal of the period fullow- 

vompetGUt representative than himself ; yet so far ing the battle of Plasscy rthe Com])aiiy’s negotia- 

tions with the Paja of “ .Mockloy” (J'.Ianipur) ; their 
stances and ot separate national life gone, that the .refusal and subsequent aciiuisition of the Divani 

and their diyputes with the second Nawab of tlieir 
and there in lus work, differences of oxpre.s8ion, own creation, Mir Kasim, and tho massacre at 

at which, indeed, we have no right to cavil, but Patna. fjpoji this last subject Mr. 

wliich indicate that the thing which has been shall ciuotcs “ the journal of a gcntlcraan at Patna” and 

bc.‘, a.nd that English must submit to the fate ” the journal ot an English prisoner at Patna 

v/liich has already overbakeii Greek and Latin. The but veiy provokingly denies us fclic name of cither 

most striking instance is the use of the word 
doughlaceducss’ as an example. This may have 
been introduced half in iest, to recall the fiao-fyino- 

o ' Co o 


English reviewer cannot help remarking, here 



^ The last miiuefl, funnily enout^h, is bi*ou<^lit iu under 
head Madras uudhT tlio Mogliuk.” Khafi Khau was coa- 
doMiucd by "Mr. Whoeler, and witlumt a lioaviug (iu bis 
Hlstoi'tj o1 latba), as a ‘'type of the flattemvs who 
flonrisl-ied during the Moghul period.” Now that Mr. W. 
can read some portions of Khali Khan’s invaluable history 


diarist, and loaves us to guess aven whethor tliey 
are identical (the entries extracted arc for dill’ereiit 
days). lie also gives extracts from the diary of 

in Prof. Dowson’s version, lie wlthdiMws his condemnation 
(p. 110, note, and conf. lud. Ai}t. vol. VL p. 331). If we 
compare lus quotation p, llOc/.d t a/, with the version be 
ahndgos from in Elliot and Di.iwsoifs Htstoryj vol. VII. 
p. 353, w'o ma.y fcnmi a fair idea of the freedom with which 
ho treats his ori<rinak. 
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Dr. Fiillarfcon, whom he calls ‘‘the sole survivor 
of the massacre,” which is hardly correct, as the 
doctor was confined apart from the other prison- 
ers, and was not even a witness of their fate. 
The 13th chapter is interesting for some quo- 
tations from the minutes of Mr. Vorelst, which 
show the commencement of the science of iuternal 
administration in Bengal. Vcrelst, asMr. Wheeler 
truly observes, was a man very much ahead of 
his time. Pie administered with considerable 
success the districts of Bardwari, Micliulpfir, and 
Cliittagong, which with Clive’s jtigliir form the 
earliest territory of that youngest Presidency 
which has since so much outgrown its cider 
sisters. His remarks upon points of principle 
can ill few instances be contradicted even now: 
and if they appear to us to be verbose and full of 
platitudes it must be remombered that Yerclst 
was laving the foundations of a svstein, and was 
forced to dilate upon what a modern writer may 
loifely take for granted. Mr. Whoelcr does not 
mention, but our readers will not be sorry to 
know, that Mr. Yerclst, after bolding the high- 
est olfices in davs when the pagoda-tree clailv 

^ 4. O 

(|aivcrod to its root under English hands, retired 
from the service a poor man, but acquired the 
fortune bo well deserved along with the baud of 
an heiress. 

After A^crelst’s papers no extract in the Ben- 
gal section of the work under review is so curious 

CT' 

as one from a memorandum submitted, in IT-lfi, 
by a Colonel James Mill to the Emperor Francis, 
consort of Maria Theresa, urging him to the con- 
quest of the Lower Provinces. Colonel Mill, 


-»? 


says 


Mr. Y^heclcr, had been twenty years in 


India; and his memoir is an appendix to “Bolt’s 
Affairs in Bengal.” We would like to know moi’e 
of the man who, at so eatdy a date, plaiuied 
a conquest which was only forced upon the 
Company by stress of circumstances. “It is a 
miracle,” he says, “ that no European prince with 
a maritime power has ever attempted the con- 
quest of Bengal, By a single stroke infinite 
wealth might be acquired, which would counter- 
balance the mines of Brazil and Peru. The policy 
of the Moghuls is bad ; their army is worse ; they 
are without a navy. The empire is expo.sed to per- 

pehial revolts pieir ports and rivers are open | India (founded in 1612), was transferred to tl 

country might be conquered | island acquired by the English crown as part of 
or laid under contribution as easily as the } the dowry of Katharine of Braga, nza, and siibse^ 

. panuu s overwhelmed the naked Indians of Aine- I qiiently granted to the Company, to be held “ as 

nca. A rehel subject, named Aliverdi Khan, has | of the Manor of East Greenwich,” for a yearly rent 

of Bengal, Behar, i of ten pounds in gold. Our author’s references to 


with 1500 or 2000 regulai'’S would suffice for thr' 
undertaking. The British nation would cod]:)erate 
for the sake of the plunder and the promotion of 
their trade. The East India Company should be 
left alone. No company can keep a secret. More- 
over, the English company is so distracted iis to 
be incapable of any firm resolution.” 

Reading these sniritecl sentences, and admiring': 

O 4. ^ ^ 

the grasp of his subject displayed by the writer , 
wo cannot enough regret that Mr. YZhecler vouch- 
safes so little information about him, and wondc 
whether he had no share in the realization, In/ 
his own nation, of his splendid dream. Or is ir 
possible that our author has been dcct.fo'cd l)y i, 
fabrication of some pampldctoer writing after tiie 
event ? 

The extmets relating to Madras have appai'em:- 

ly, as already mentioned, nppeared in a hn’mor 

work of Mr. Wheeler’s, 'which is orobably in ila 

• «/ 

hands of those intere-sted in the subject. 'I’ln.- 
most interesting are those relating to the intema-i 
government and social life of the settlement; in. 
particular the will of a young writer nn'med 
Davers, dated 1720, and a letter to the Court of 
Directors dated 14th October 1712, rc.-pectine; 
the trade in English woollen cloths. 

So far Mr. Y^heeler’s extracts — by far' tlio 
most important part of the worlc. The comicct- 
ing text is by no means so valuable. It coiiTains 
little new information, and is written in a 
jerky, slipshod style, painful to read, and often 
puzzling to make out the meaning of. To take,, 
as an example^ the first sentence in the book. — 
“Tho three English Prc.siclencies of Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay were founded in tho Krli 
centnry, during tho reigns of Charles tne First. 
Oliver Cromwell, and Cliailes the Second." l\o\\ . 
any one reading this and new to the subject wouiil 
suppose that a Presidency of Madras was first 
established during the reign of tho first-mentioned 
monarch, one of Calcutta under the Common- 
wealth, and one at Bombay under the “ DIerrv 
Monarch,” Bombay being consequently the junior 
Presidency. But Mr. 'Wheeler must know tliat 
there was no such thing as a Presidency of Bom- 
bay until 1GS7, when that of Surat, tho oldest por- 
maiieiit cstablishmont of tho English nation in 


to foreigners. 


i(. 


and Oriiisa from the Moghul empire. He ha^ 


^ ' ; authorities, too, are amazingly scanty, and Iiis 

treasure to the value of thirty millions sterling. ; Index illu.sory-as a help, at least, to 'the syste- 

His yearly revenue must be at least two millions, i ' - , w me ,.,y.tc 

The provinces are open to the sea. Three ships ! 


matic reader. 
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SANTAL IDEAS OF THE FUTURE. 

BY Bey. E. T. COLE, TALJHAEI. 


O OME S an t a I s believe that after death 
they at once enter another world, while 
others imagine that the spirit hovers about near 
the place where it left the body. Others, again, 
fancy that the spirit is born anew in another 
person. In proof of this they tell the follow- 
ing story : — 

Once a lad of five years old was presented 
with a bracelet by his moilier. While out one 
day shepherding, he took off this bracelet and 
hid it in the hollow of a tree. Soon after ho 
n’ot home he fell ill, and died without mention- 

o ^ 

ing Avhat he had done. His spirit entered a 
woman in the same village, and in the course of 
a year he was born again- When he attained 
the age of live, ho recollected that during a 
ibrmer sojourn in the world he had hidden 
a bracelet. He mentioned the fact to his 
mother, and begged her to accom23any him to 
a certain spot. At first she refused, saying it 
was all nonsense, and that she had never given 
him a bracelet. However, afterwards, upon his 
repeated -entreaties, she consented to go with 
him; and, sure enough, upon arriving there, 

4 

the boy at once found the bracelet where he 
had deposited it. His former mother, happen- 
ing to see it, claimed it as having belonged to 


her dead son, but the boy declared it was his 
own, and so it was concluded that the boy had 
been born a second time. 

The Santills also believe that our spirits very 


frequently change their abode, 


entering* at 


will into the bodies of men or of animals. A 
favourite resort of the departed spirit is iu the 
body of the large red lizard. Cows and buf- 
faloes, dogs and pigs also become abodes of the 
spirits. Very quarrelsome people are said to 
be possessed with the spirit of a dog. It is 
supposed by some that the spirit of a man 
leaves the body in the form of a lizard. In 
proof of this the following story is told : — 

One day a man fell asleep, and becoming very 

thirsty his spirit left the body in the form of a this reason every Sautal makes a point 
lizard to obtain water from a pitcher close by. learning the practice in this world. Women 
It so happened that just as the lizard entered j who have children can also obtain a little rest, 
the pitcher the owner of the water covered it, i under the plea of feeding them. When told to 
not knowing what had happened ; consequently 
the spirit could not return to the man’s body, 
and he died. While his sorrowing friends and 


i-elations were making preparations for burning 
the coi’psc, some one uncovered the pitcher to 
get water. The lizard immediately escaped, and. 
returned to his abode iu the body of the dead 
man. At once the man arose, to the great asto- 
nishment of the hy-standers, and asked them 
why they were Aveeping. They answered that 
they thought he was dead, and were preparing to 
barn lil.s body. The man told them that he had 
been down a Avell to get some water to drink, but 
had found it difficult to get oat again, and that 
lie had just returned. The truth nOAV daAvned 
upon their minds that the well was the pitcher of 
Avatcr, and that, on account of its having been 
covered, the man had not been able to escape, 
bat that as soon as he did escape he recovered. 

The people .say that if they push. Avood into 
a fire witli the feet they Avill have to suffer the 
penalty of having their feet bimred in the next 
AA'orhl. And if they see a piece of grass or straAV 
on a man’s head they immediately remove it, or 
they Avill haveto cai’ry large bundles of grass 

on their heads hereafter. 

In the next Avorld there will be nothing but 
hard Avork, their principal occupation being to 
grind dead men’s hones day and night in a 
mortar, using the stalk of the castor-oil plant 
as a pestle. They Avill have hut one chance of 
getting a little rest — that is, the men, if they can 
cheAv tobacco, can sometimes beg for a feAv 
minutes’ respite under the excuse of preparing 
their tobacco. When the taskmaster calls them 
to return to their Avork, they say, “Wait a 
moment. Sir, I have not quite finished preparing 
my tobacco.” Then they make pretence of 
rubbing it to a poAvder in the palm of the hand 
(mixing a piinch of lime with it, to give it pun- 
gency) as vigoi’onsly as possible, hut as soon as 
the taskmaster terns his back they will again 
prepare it very sloAAdy. In this way they manage 
to prolong their rest. But woe to those aa'Iao 
cannot chew tobacco or smoke the IiuImIi ! For 

of 


return to AVork, they say, “Oh! Avait a few 
minutes longer, Sir, my child is very hungry,” 
Avhile really the child is but nestling inher bosom. 
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But sad is tbe lot of poor women who have no 
family ! When a man’s ser (two lb. weight) is 
completed — that is, when his allotted time on 
earth is past — the king of death sends his messen- 
gers to convey him to his presence. He employs 
certain beetles as his spies. The beetle plucks 
out a hair from the head of his victim, and if it 
is not white with age he will wet it and roll it in 
white ashes, and then, showing it to the king, 
will say, “ The owner of this hair is a very old 
man. Your Highness, is it not time you sent 
your messengers to fetch him ?” The king, not 
wdshing perhaps to call such a one just yet, 
takes the hair, washes it, and says, “ Take the 
hair back to the owner ; he may remain a little 
longer, his ser is not yet com^jleted.” 

When a Santal dies, all his possessions are 
placed by his bed, and some rupees too, if any 
are in the house, as it is supposed he will have 
to buy everything in the next world ; and as 
he will have to provide himself with all kinds 
of necessaries he must take his weapons also 
with him, so his bow and arrows are carefully 
laid by his side. 

If any one should enter the next world in 
a, human form the inhabitants of that land 
would devour him. A child was in great trou- 
ble, they say, at losing his mother. Every day 
he visited the place where her body had been 



Siiiitiils), seeing the boy’s grief, asked him whe- 
ther he would like to see his mother again. 
So he took him up, telling him not to speak or 
to show himself, or he would be devoured. He 
placed him in a hole, which he covered up so 
that the boy could see without being seen. 
Presently his mother passed by and began to 
sniff, saying to her companion, “ I smell a man, 
where is he ?” The Sun said to her, “You must 
be mistaken, how can there po.ssibly be a man 
here ?’’ The woman having left the place, the 
Sun asked the boy if he had seen his mother, to 
which he replied, “Yes, jDlease take me away, 
I have seen quite enough.” From that day he 
never again longed for his mother. 

The Santfils are mortally afraid of a certain 


class of women, believing that after death they 
are always on the watch for men. They are- 
supposed to lick their victims to death, filing off 
the flesh with their rough tongues. When any 
of these women din, the simvivors stick thorns 
into the soles of their feet, thus rendering them 
lame and powerless to pursue their victims, as 
they suppose. All whose bodies are properly 
burnt and whose hones have been thrown into 
the river D a m u d a (the Santal sacred river) 
become good spirits, the others become demons. 
The funeral pyre, which is always placed near 
w'ater, consists of a large heap of wood, upon 
which the body is placed ; then the eldest son, 
or the nearest relative, sets fire to the Avood, 
having first j)laced the torch near the dead 
man’s mouth. If the hand or the foot move 
during the burning, it is a sure sign that others 
of the family Avill soon be called away. To jn’o- 
pitiate the king of death, frogs are thrown 
on to the burning pile, and sometimes small 
images of clay in the shape of a man are placed 
beside the corpse. If the body is not consumed 
quickly, it is pierced with a spear or chopped in 
pieces with an axe. It is said that misers 
burn very slowly, but that generous men are 
quickly consumed. So, to avoid such a disgrace, 
the body of a rich man is smeared over Avith 
y/w and oil, to expedite its combustion. After the 
body is consumed, search is made for the collar- 
bones. These are washed in turmeric water 
and dejAOsited in a ueAV eartlien jar, and then 
taken to the Damuda. When the ceremony of 
throwing the bones into the river is completed, 
all the relations assemble at the village of the 
deceased to offer sacrifices to his memory. 
Goats and sheep are killed, and a feast is pre- 
pared. Several questions are asked of the 
departed spirit, such as “ Are you angry with 
any of ns ? If so, please forget it . Did any one 
injure you in your lifetime ? if so, accept these 
sacrifices and forgive the offender.” Then the 
sacrificer addresses the other spirits in these 
terms : “ We consign the departed to your care, 
make him one of yourselves. We have now 
done our part, let us go in peace.” 


THE LATE F. W. ELLIS’S ESSAYS 

To the Editor of the hidiau Antiquarij. 

SiS, — In the Indian Antirqiuir ij , vol. lY. p. 210, 
you reprinted a letter I cominuuicatecl to the 
Athenaani on the Tamil iISS, in the India Office 


OH SOUTH-IHDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Library, in which, among a few remarks introduced 
incidentally regarding that eminent Orientalist, 
the late F. W. Ellis, of the Madras Civil Service, I 
stated that he had written essays on the Tamil, 
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Malayalam, Telugii, and probably the Oanarese lan- 
guages, of ■which the third only — that onTclugu 
had been preserved, having been printed by 
Mr. A. D. Campbell in his Tehtgu Gramviavj about 
18 1(), with the author’s permission. 

I have lately discovered the proof-sheets of the 
second and third of the above treatises, among some 
papers brought from Madras, which fell into my 
hands when examining the books of the College 
of Fort St. George. Mr. Ellis was the first Pi'in- 
cipal of the Board of Superintendence of that 
institution, and printed such papers as he published 
before his death at the college press. It was 
among a heap of coiTected proofs and manuscript 
that I discovered these papers when I was a mem- 
ber of the Board. 

The essay on the Malayalam language seems 
well worthy'’ of preservation, and I beg therefore to 
offer it to you for publication in the Antlquanj. 
The 2\‘lnr/i(, Grammar is so rarely met with that 
it is worthy of consideration whether the third 
essay may not be reprinted also. I therefore 
submit it likewise for your opinion. 

I made many inquiries for the Tamil treatise 
which doubtless was the first of the series, but I 
could obtain no tidings of it. Among the frag- 
'menta disjecta^ however, I found two MS. books 
filled with rough copy of a Treatise on Tamil Pro- 
sodg by Mr. Ellis, and abounding in extracts from 
the Southern poets, which were probably connected 
with the missing essay. These I showed to the 
late Bcv. T. Brotlicrtou, a distinguished Tamil 
scholar, who stated that he “ thought they 'would 

be very useful if published We have no ' 

separate English work,” he added, “on Tamil 
prosody, that I am aware of.” 

The difficulty will be to find a competent editor. 
The MS. occupies upwards of 100 pages of foolscap 
in the rougli, and is apparently unfinished.^ 

In addition to the enumeration of Mr. Ellis’s 


writings given at pp. 220-21 of vol. IV., I should 
specif}^ his paper, “ On the discovery of a modern 
imitation of the Vedas,” in the Asiatic ItesoarcheSi 
vol. XIV. pp. Iff, 

Walteu Elliot. 


TJISSEBTATION ON THE MALAYALMA 

LANGUAGE. 

BY THE LATE F. W. ELLIS. 

The country of M a 1 a y a 1 a m, lying on the 
west coast of the Indian peninsula, is, according 
to the Keralutpaiti, divided into four lyhamlarti or 
provinces. The most northern, commencing at 
Gokarnam and extending southward to Pei’um- 
bula, near Mangalore, is called T u 1 u-r a j y a m. 


' the kingdom of Tulu’ : from Perumbula to 

«r 

Pudupattauam, near Nilcsvaram, the country is 
called K d p a-r a j y a m ; thence to Kanuerri, near 
Kollam (Quilon), lies Kerala-ra jyam; and 
thence to Kanyakumari (Cape Oomorin) Miishi- 
ka-r a ] y a m. The Malayala, or more pi’operly the 
Malayalma, is at present the language of the two 
last provinces. It is spoken likewise in K dp a m, 
but in this province and in Tulu, which constitute 
the district on which, in recent times, the name of 
Kanara has been imposed, the Tulu, a distinct 
dialect, though of the same derivation as the 
Malayalma, prevails among the aborigines, and a 
variety of tongues among the Haiga, Kohkana, 
Kannada, Tclugn, and other tribes who have long 
colonized the country. There is a certain varia- 
tion in dialect between the language of Keralam 

O O • 

and Mdshikam, and, indeed, in the several nddas 
into ■which they are divided, but none of sufficient 
importance to require particular notice : in the 
latter province affairs of state are conducted in 
the Tamil language, which is there, consequently, 
much more prevalent than in the former. 

The Malayalma is, like the Kodun-Tamil. 
an immediate dialect of the Sen-Tamil : it 

I > 

differs from the parent language generally in the 
same manner as the Kodnn ; it differs from the 
Kodnn in pronunciation and idiom, but more 
especially in retaining terms and forms of the 
Son-Tamil which in the former arc obsolete. 
But its most material variation from its cognate 
dialects is that, though deriving from a language 
superfluously abounding in verbal forms, its 
verbs are entirely devoid of personal termina- 
tions, the person being always indicated by the 


^ IjSliallljG happy to place these papers at the disposal 

them within a given time. 


pronoun. It is this peculiarity which chiefly con- 
stitutes the Mala 3 'alma a distinct tongue, and 
distinguishes it in a peculiar manner from all other 
dialects of Tamil origination. (See No/e A, p. 287.) 

The Mala y a 1 m a is ‘unatten in three different 
characters, namely the A r y a m, the K o 1 e 1 u 1 1 u, 
and the V a 1 1 c 1 u 1 1 u, or, as it is called in the 
more southern districts, Malayala Tamil. The 
A r y a m, a variation of the Grantham, has the 
same number of letters as the Nagari, and is 
derived intermediately from the Tamil alphabet ; 
in this character all books, wbetlier Sanskrit or 
Malayalma, ai’o written, correspondence conduct- 
ed, and business transacted. It is considerably 
varied in the form and mode of writing in difibreut 
parts of tlie country : to the south of Calicut it 

is written square and distinct, and then, with the 

exception of a few characters, approaches nearer 
to the Grantham: as written to the north of 
Calicut, however, its variation from its primitive 

of any Tamil scholar Avho will undertake to edit and publish 
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f orin is very considerable ; the angles are rounded, . 
and the vowel signs and compound consonants 
more irregularly connected, so that a person ac- 
quainted with Grrautham, and consequently able 
to read the sqaarc Aryam character, can scarcely 
decipher the round hand. As the Grantham was 
originally formed for writing the Sanskrit only, all 
letters purely Tamil, and consequently not found 
in the Nilgari, were rejected, but these have been 

A ^ 

necessarily restored in the Aryam, and retain 
nearly their proper Tamil form : these letters are 
_B, L, and N only used as a final, or in connection 
with r. Separate forms, "which do not exist in the 
Gi’autham, have also been devised for the finals E, 

X, andX, on account of their frequent occurrenced 

# 

The K 0 1 G 1 u 1 1 u is, as its name imports, 
the writing oE the palace, huho in Tamil being 
equivalent to the Hiiidnstani term clarbdr ; in this 


but they differ from each other and from the 
Tamil very materially in the mode of joining the 
signs of the vowels to the consonants, and in the 
manner of writing.^ {Noto B, p. 287.) 

To exhibit with precision the difference between 

^ _ 

the Malayalma and the Sen and Kodun Tamil, 
I shall make the following comparisons : — Of terms 
derived in the two modern dsialects froin the pure or 
ancient Tamil ; Of ivords derived from the Sahshit ; 
Of the djeclension of the noun j Of the conjugation of 
the verb; Of idiom. This arrangement will com- 
prehend every variation, whether in the pronunci- 
ation or forms of words, in the idiom, or in the 
use of terms by those which ai’e obsolete in one 
dialect being retained in the other. 

Goniparison of terms in the two dialects derived 

from p}iire Tamil. 

Like the other dialects of Southern India, the 


character all grants, patents, decrees, anil, in 
getiGi'al, all papers that can be considered records 
of Government arc drawn up. While Keralam was 
independent these papers were in the Malayalma; 
bub ia M fi s h i k a m, the country at present under 
the dominion of the Travankor Government, Tamil 
is, and always has been, used for this purpose. 
The V a 1 1 e 1 u 1 1 u, the clipped or abbreviated 
lettei', is the writing of the forum ; conveyances, 
bonds, legal instruments, and. generally, all ti’ans- 
actioas between man and man, necessary to be 
recorded, are written in this character. The two 
characters have each the same number of letters 
as the Tamil alphabet; the forms of the letters 
are nearly tlie same in both, and are either varia- 
tions, all angles being rounded, or, as the name 
of the latter imports, abbreviations of the Tamil, 

^ The Tamil character, though perfectly competent to 
the expression of the language to which it l)elougs, is in- 
capable of representing with precision the sounds aud 
combinations of sound of the Sanskrit. To remedy this 
defeat, the Brahmans, on their establishment in Southern 
India, ^hnd^bnfc two methods at their option— to introduce 
the Nagari, if it then existed, or to invent a new character. 
They preferred the latter. [An error.) They analyzed the 
Tamil characters, and supplied the symbols wanting hy re* 
combining the lines and curves of which they were^formed. 
The alphabet thus constructed they called Grantham, 
which, derived from r/rftt/t, ‘ close-shut,' am mg other signi- 
fications means * a collection of words, a writing,' and is 
synonymous also with the term sdsi/'am, 'a science,’ or ‘a 
treatise on any science.’ The Sanskrit language is hy 

Tamil writers, whether Brahmans or Sudras, always called 
uaJa ■m6U; ‘ the northern speech,’ but it is universally 
known by its appropriate epithets Sanskrit and Girvana ; 
if, however, a Tatnil Brahman is asked in what language 
a Sauaktit book is written, his answer will invariably he 
* in the Grantlmm,’ alluding to the character, and couceiviug 
that tlie inevitable deduebon must be that the language is 
Sanskrit. Hence the mistake of Europeans who speak of 
the Grantham language aud the Graii'lonic'i lingua,^ and 
among others of Ziegenbalg. who in general is accurate, 
whenhesaysinaletter to La Croze, “Brammhaunrn liugaro 
propria^ nomeii est Grantham, neque a Brammhanibus ijisis 
iinq uam- alitor v(tcatar.” In the dissertation prefixed to his 
Sanskrit grammar, entitled Siddharup trii, p. 7, Paulinus 
a St. Bartholom;eo says, Ultimum deiiiuue al])habetuiu est 

Sa.mscradamicc)-Mal;ibaricamuo3tramanaol772Romie typis 


terms of the Malayalma might be arranged under 
the three principal classes of Tatsainam, pure 
Sanskrit terms, Tadhhavam, Sanskrit dei'ivatives, 
and B&hjam, native terms, and the latter might 
be again subdivided into Tamil Tatsa^nam, pure 
Tamil, and Tamil Tadhhavam. Tamil derivatives. In 






the Dissertation on the Telngii, the Tadhhavam 
terms of that language are distributed into classes, 
according as they are derived direct or through 
the medium of the several Prakrits ; of the latter 
there are few, if any, in Malayalma, and the former 
do not abound. Those which occur may be more 
properly referred to the Tamil than the Malayal- 
ma; thus simhahithe sign Leo, becomes in Tamil, 
by the necessaiy substitution of y for h , — the latter 
not being found in the language, — sihgam, and in 
Malayalma sihgam and chihgam; thus, also, vrisha- 

St. Oongrogationisimpressum. Hocobtinet in EegioCauara, 
Caruate, Coucani, Maypoor, Madure, Tanjaur, iu tota ora 
Malabarica et Coromaudclica, et hoc soli liuguoo sacrae 
Samscrudamicse propriuni ibidem est, ae in libris Brah- 

miiiicis reperitur.” This Paulinus asserts of the Aryam 
character of Malayalam, which obtains only in Kauara aud 
Malabar ; he evidently confounds it with the Grantham, 
from which it is indeed derived, hut from which it materially 
differs. From the Grantham may also be deduced the Sin- 
galose and Burma alphabets ; while the origin of the Kole- 
luttu, Vatteluttu, and the characters of Java and Sumatra, 
all nearly connected, is referable immediately to the Tamil. 

^ I am not aware that any European writer has ever 
given the Kblcluttu or VaHeluttu alphabets: Auquctil Du- 
perrou notices them both, but with so little intelligence 
that, though he gives a copy of the ancient plates containing 
the privileges granted to the Jews, which is written in the 
VattSUittn, he does not recognize the character, and 
affirms that he could procure no person capable of decipher- 
ing it. That Duperron might know the names of these 
alphabets, without being at all acquainted with the cha- 
racters themselves, is very probable, but it is somewhat 
surprising that he should have found any difiieulty iu pro- 
curing the explanation of a document written iu a character 
so geuorally known. A transcript of a letter in the Vatte- 
Inttu taken from the preface to Yan Rheede’s Hortus 
jfaZxfiartons is engraved in the Alpltahetiun Grandonico- 
Mt'dah'irricnnij where it is ridiculously called ‘ infimum 
seribendi genus,’ because not applicable to writing the 
Sanskrit, but no explanation of the character is given. 
Yule p. 12. [See hid. Ant. vol. I. p. 229.] 
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hJialj-i by the usual Tamil substitutions of i for ri and 
(I for sh, becomes idtibam, and in Malayalma iejavam. 
lu these instances, however, and in most others 
of a similar nature, the proper Trt/sa)?^a'^a term may 
be optionally used for the derivative. (Note C, 

p. 287.) 

Tlie changes b^^ which the De&yam terms of the 
Malayalma are distinguished from those of pure 
Tamil, though they arc mostly such as indicate a 
lapse from primitive forms, yet, being regular in 
their occurrence, may be regarded as dialectic 
differences rather than corruptions. The principal 
of these changes arc as follows : — 

The u of the pure Tamil in nouns is always con- 
vertedtoa (?t), though this vowel never occurs as the 
final of any noun, cither in Sen or Kudun Tamil ; 
the n so substituted, however, is subject to the rules 
which govern the n in the parent language, and is 
liable to elision, consequently, before all vowels : a 
and d in the nominative, and e in the oblique cases, 
is sul)stituted for the final ei ; sli and s, as the 
mute of the second scries is pronounced in pure 
Tamil, in Malayalma becomes cli : when the nasal 
of the third series is followed by the mute of the 
same scries, the compound thence arising, nda, is 
changed into nna if preceded by a short vowel, and 
net if by a long one ; so likewise the similar com- 
]30und anda becomes nna and na : the double mute of 
the fourth tt is often converted to chcha ; the com- 
pound formed by the consonant and nasal of this 
series, 7icla, sometimes becomes viia, sometimes uja, 
and for the latter the double nasal is frequently 
substituted, as is the double nasal of the first 
vna for the compound n-ya : la sometimes be- 
comes IcL^ 

These observations are exemplified by the follow- 


ing terms 

— 



Pure Tamil. 

Kodun Tamil. 

Ma. Tamil. 

14 

English. 

Vil 

Yillu 

Villu 

a hoiv. 

Malei 

Malei 

Mala 

a hill. 

Kalutei 

Kalutei 

Kaluta 

the nech 

Ondu 

Onnu 

♦ 4 

Onnu 

one. 

Irandix 

Banda 

4 • 

Banda 

• 4 

two. 

Mdudu 

Miinu 

4 

Miinuu 

three. 

Attan 


Achchaii 

father. 

Maranda 

Maranda 

• 

Maranna 

forgotten. 

Iriindu 

Irixndu 

Iruniiu 

being. 

Aindu 

Anj u 

A uj 

five. 

Ivareinda 

Kareinja 

Hareimij^'a 

dissolved,. 

Wan- gal 

Wangal 

Wanfial 

10 e. 

Puo’al 

o •• 

Pugatsi 

Pugalcha 

2Jraise. 

Kelkkudal 

4 

Kelkiradu 

4 

Kelkuna 

4 

to hear. 


^ Notwithstancliug the MaiayAlma alphabet has, like the 
hlagari, five mutes iu the five first scries, the aspirates are 
never used excejit in Sanskrit words, and the third in each 
— g, cl, &c. — but seldom j the first mute in each series, 

therefore, as iu Sen and Koclun Tamil, has two sounds, 


ISTote. — T he peculiar letter I [or zJd'] is generally 
pronounced in the districts to the south of the 
Ooleroou Z j this conversion in Malayalma is very 
arbitrary; for example, they say Ml, " below,' bur. 
in a compound form, M 'in the last year.' 

The occurrence of this letter is generally the cause 
of some vaviatiou iu all the Tamil dialects, an idea 
of which may be given by a single etymology: 
polucln [pron. poz'lmdit] iu pure Tamil signifies 
'time,' and the prefixing to this term of the 
demonstrative particles 'this,' a, 'that,' and e, 
‘ what,' foi’ins the temporal adverbs ippohidu, 'now,* 
appohidib, 'then,' and qypuTaduM when/ according 
to the Southern pronunciation ippoladu, &c. ; in 
Koduii Tamil these words become respectively 
ippu, opp6, and epp6, and in the Malayalma ippuh 
Ojijpul, and cqrpol. 

Goniparison oj terms in the three dialects dcrirnd 

from the Sniishrit, 

The Malayalma being written in a character 
accommodated to the expression of the Sanskrit, 
the sounds of tatsamam terms are more accurately 
represented by it than they can be by the Tamil 
alphabet. In the mouth of Bifilimans of either 
tongue the pronunciation of words of Sanskrit 
origin is equally correct ; but, as the written must 
always inflaence the spoken language, the Sudra.s 
of Malayalam pronounce these with greater pro- 
priety than those of the Tamil countries, as the 
following terms will show : 

Pure Tamil. Kodun Tamil. Ma. Tamil. Enalish. 

^ ^ *• t/ 

Samndiram Samudivam Samudram the sea. 


Virussam 


Vii’rukkara 
Mi r n g u m ]\I ir n gam 

A 

Agasam 
Sinnam 


Yriksham a tree. 

a. beast. 


A gay am 
S ingam 


iMrigam 

A 

Akasam 


the (ether. 


I r a s s i 3 ’'am Bass iy am 


Manudaii 
Puvi 
Sit tidal 


Manushan 

Bdmi 


Siihham a lion. 
B:\jyam a Icinydom. 
Manushan a man. 


Bhihni 


the earth. 


Sishttikkiradu Srishtlkkunnu to 


create. 


Of the Declension of the Nonu. 


In comparing the declension of the noun, I shall 

/ 

observe the grammatical arrangement of the Sen 
Tamil : both this and the Kodiin Tamil have a 

•I • 

variety of forms to the several cases, from wliich I 
shall select such as serve to show their connection 
with the Malayalma. There arc some peculiarities 
in the declension of nouns in the liio-h lang’ua^c. 

CD O O 

which it will be necessary to explain to acconnt 
for this variety, and to show in what the modern 
dialects differ m this part of grammar from their 

being pronounced witbout tlie laryngeal compressure when 
initial, and with it when medial and final. 

^ The Tamil I is generally but not uniformly re- 
pi’esented by Mr. Ellis as z'lh, but as Zis its usual repre- 
sentation, that symbol is substituted throughout the 
paper. — En. 
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ill the singular aiiiinber ; 1st Villa^ 2nd Ylllhia, 
before the plural number. The variations in Kudun 
Tamil are — 1st Villin, 2nd Villudaya, 3rd Vil- 


parent. The Sen Tamil has two primary forms, 
the nominative and the oblique, the latter derived 
from the former variously according to the termi- 
nation : the oblique form has its appropriate gram- linadaya, without discrimination before singular 

matical uses in the superior dialect, but in Kodun and plural. The MalayaUna^ takes its genitive 

Tamil it serves only as a genitive ; in both, how- from the third form of the Sen Tamil, expung- 
Gver, the terminations of the cases are added either ing the penult a, converting the final tty as usual, 

to the nominative or oblique form, in the former to n, and, according to the rules of Tamil etymo- 

at pleasure, in the latter under certain restrictions. logy, substituting r with the sound of d for tharj 

Tiie term I have selected for the following com- ]ettera£terafinal n ,•v^7/i■)uafe thus becomes 

parison has its nominative form Vily its oblique pronounced wiZ/iJKte. The variations of the othei 

form VLlliii; and the variations of the fifth or geni- 
tive case in Son Tamil arc — 1st Villadity 2nd 


TiUddUy 3rd VUlamdiiy 4tli VUUmlda, before words to render this necessary. 


cases from their prototype, where they exist, 
might be similarl}^ traced, but they arc too minute 


TumiJ, 


t ft 



2T. S. 

A. 

l.Ab. 

D. 


2.Ab. Yillil 
G. 


\^il. PL Yillugal 

O • 

Yillanci - galei 
YilliiuU - galal 
Yilliuodu- Q’alodii 

Yillukku - gatku 


KadiUi 
Yilhi-Yillugal 
Yillci - o-alei 


Mu. Tamil. 




ga 



Yillii-Yillukal 
Yilliue “ kale 
YiUinal - kalal 


Yilal - 

Yillodu - galbclu 
Yilukku -galukku Yillina - kalukka 


English, 
a hoWy hows, 
a bow. 
by a bow. 


Yillinoda - kaloda xoith a how. 

to a how. 


galil 


teemting 


wanting 


from a how. 


3.Ab. 


Yillinadu - galadu Yilliu - galudeiya Yillinda - kalude in a how. 

of a how. 


Yillukkan - gatkan 


Yillil - 

rhe Ic. though written, has in pronunciation, as 
iS usually the case in Jlalayalma, the sound of g. 

The fifth case or second ablative of the Sen 
Tamil is supplied in the Ivodun and Malaj41ina by 
j.Kirticles : the more general use of this case in the 
higlr language is to indicate motion from a place, 
:iucL to compare the qualities of things, for which 



in English the prepositions from and than are em- 
jjioyed, and in the latter sense the causal form is 
occasionally used in Ijoth dialects, .though it is 
more generally expressed by the verbal form hit- 
uhm, meaning ‘'though shown,’ preceded by au ac- 


Yillil - kalil 

cusative; as, Kodun, Idai kdUilum adit nalhtdit; Mala- 
yalma, Ida kcUiihm adni nalluy literally, 'though this 
be shown that is good.’ The first meaning of this 
case is expressed in Kodun and Malaysia Tamil 
respectively by the gerunds nindu-ninnuy ‘ standing,’ 
after the seventh case. 

The }.)ronouns in each dialect are declined nearlj' 
as the nouns: the Sen Tamil, as in the nouns, 
has one or more oblique forms to which the 

4 

causal terminations are added. 

comparison will show the variations of tho three 
dialects : 


The following 


Sen Tamil, 

ft* 


Sing 


iN om. 


Nan, Nam 


Glfi.form Eu, Em 


Phi. 

Nail- gal 
Nam 


Kodun Tamil. 

• •• 

Sing. 


Malayalma. 


Plu. 


Sing. 


Phi. 


Nan j Nana Nau-gal Nan , Nam 

W O . ? 

En-Nana. 



J, we. 


-ac. 

Nom. 

Obi. 

Ac. 

Nom. 

Obi. 

Ac. 


^ W * y 

Ennei, Emmei Nammci Emiei- 


N iu-gal 
IJm 


Ni, Nir 
Un, Nin . . 

UnueiNinnei. . IJmmei 
Tan, Tam 


Niy - Nir 
Un - Urn. 


Eng-gale Enne Namme Naiiiiale 

• F 


Niii-gal 


Ni 


Niruial 


rncy we, 
tlioii; ye. 


Unnei-Ummei Un-galei Ninne Niye- Niihiale 


Tan, Tam 
Tannei, Tarnmei 


Tan-gal Tan , Tam 

, Tail , Tam. 


Tau-gal 


Tan, 


Taiiual 


thee, you. 
he, iliey. 


Taunei, Tarnmei Tah-^alei Tanne . 


Tauiiafc 


Tuiiy which in High Tamil is equivalent to the 
Latin ipse or the English' himself,’ is so used also 
in Kodun Tamil; hut more generally in that dia- 
lect the plural number of this pronoun, and both 
the singular and plural in Malayalma, usurps the 


hvni. them. 



Tamil reject with the sternest rigi- 
dity the di.scrmiination of persons by adulatory phrases; 
in all the moderii dialects of these languages such phi’ases 


place of the second person singular in addressing 
those to whom the speaker owes respect or rever- 
ence. The demonstratives M. avan, F. aval, N. adii, 
' that man,’ ' that woman,’ 'that thing;’ ivauy iva, idu, 
'this man/ &c. ; evcin, eval, ed'U, 'which men,’ &c. ; 

abound. It is curious to trace a like aberration of the 

human mind, through correspondent periods, in countries 
so distant. 
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and the general interrogative dr, ^who? which?’ 
with the usual changes, are common to the three 
dialects. The demonstrative letters c, 'that/?, 

' this/ e , ' what ? which P’ when they precede a con- 
sonant, are sometimes, as in Tamil, short and 
double tliG following consonant, and sometimes 
long : when they precede a vowel they are ahva 3 ’s 
long, as in Tclugu, and require the lottery to be 
inserted before the vowel. 

Gomparativo Gonjngation of Verbs, 

The several forms of the verb in pure Tamil are 
derived from the crude root by a method extremely 
artificial, and, as respects the permutation of 
letters, refined to the last degree of nicety; tins 
artifice and this minuteness pervade and govern 
the variation of the verb in the Kbdun and Mala- 
yalma dialects, though the rules which direct them, 
and the reason on which tliey proceed, can be 
learned only from tlic grammarians of the Sen 
Tamil. Hence the only distinctions in the verbal 
sj'stems of the three dialects are, as in the noun, 
that the Kbdun Tamil selects one from the many 
personal terminations, and that the Malayalma 
rejects them altogether. The pure Tamil has 
three indefinite tenses for the three times formed 
from the root ; the definite tenses and, to use an 
expressioir of European grammar, the moods of 
the verl), except the imperative, infinitive, and 
subjunctive, arc supplied by auxiliaries ; the third 
person of each tense is declined through the three 
genders ; each tense has an indeclinable participle, 
which becomes declinable by affixing the first 
demonstrative pronoun in the three genders; 
and a gerund of most extensive use serves for all 
times, and for every person, until the suspended 
sense is closed at the close of the sentence by the 
conjugated verb in its proper form : this is the 
idiom of the verb in every dialect of the Tamil. 
The Malay i'll ma from tins extensive scheme selects 
for its present and future the third persons neuter 


of those tenses ; the former with slight chang-e. 
tliG latter wifcliout alteration ; and the gerund, with 
or without alteration, for its past. The gerund 
is either the same as the past tense, or another 
form is borrowed from the many it assumes in the 
parent language; the jiresent and past participles 
are retained, the future being supplied, as is fre- 
quently the case in Ivoclun Tamil, by a com- 
pound. 

In Tamil there are three classes or conjugations 
of verbs, principally distinguished l)y the variation 
of the gerund and past tense. The rules for each, 
as fiir as connected Avith the formation of the 
Malayalma, I shall explain. In the first class the 
gerund is formed simply hy the duplication of the 
consonant of the final syllabic, which is alwaj^s 
either git, ijii, or ru preceded by a short syllabic 
this is the root, which serves for the imperative 
in the present tense it is followed by a single a 
and the third person future neuter is formed from 
it by the addition of nm, the preceding u beini^ 
lost. In the second class the gerund is formed 
hy the elision of the u, with which the root in- 
valuably ends, and the substitution of i: the 
present and future forms are the same as in the 
former class, unless the impei’ative ends in dou- 
ble Ic, in which case it is double also in the pre- 
sent. The third class requires da to be added tc 
the root to form the gerund, bub it is duplicated, oi 
changed to ndu, ndu or nda {nrn), under the genera 
rules for permutation, according to the letter ii 
which the root ends : when the d is duplicated in tin 
gerund, or when the root has a final a, the proseu: 
requires a double k, and the third person futun 

is formed by adding kkmn to the root ; in all othci 
cases the characteristic letter of the present is ; 

single r/, and the future is formed by nni. 

The application of these rules to the two dia 
loots of the Tamil and the Malayalma is exempli 
lied and explained in the following synop.si,s ; — 


< 

{ 

Pugu, enter 
Padu, suffer 
Peru, obtain 

mm / 



Ivattu, tie 
; Nikku, remove 

I 

I 

Sey, do 
Kodu, give 
Kadi, bite 
Ari, hio'W 

K61, take 
I Nil, stand 


DGrivation of the Malaydlvia 
Sen Tamil. Koduii Tamil. 

• I* 


Present, 

Malayalma, 



Fh'st Class, 

Pugnginradu — Pfigudu 

o o • • • o 

Padno'inradu— Padudu 

• iO * * • • 

Peruginradu — Perudu 

4 t A- 3 # i # 4 9 

Second Class, 

Kat t u ginradu — Kat t udu 
Nikkijiradu — Nikkudu 

Third Class, 
Seyginradu — Sejmdu 

Kudukkinradu — Kodakkudii 

« « • • 

Kadikkinradu — Kadikkudu 
Arigi nradu — Ariyudu 
Kbllu ginradu — Kolludu 

Nirkinradu — Nirkudu 

* • ■ • • 


Pilgunnu 

Padunuu 

Perunnu 



Kattukminu 

# 9 

Nikkunnu 

I 

Choj'yunnu 

Kodukkunnu 

# 

Kadikkunnu 

I 9 

A 

Ariyunmi 
Kullunnu 
I Nilkunnu 



I, thou, 

she, it, 

they, ive, 
enter, 
suffer, 
obtain, 


I 

j 
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’Davivation of the Past. 




r Entering 

Sen and K5dmi Tamil. 

First Class. 

Pukku 


Malayalma. 

f Pukku 1 

Suff'ering 

Pattu 

0 • 


Pattu 

• • 

Obtaining 

Pettu 

• « 

1 

Pettu ' 

0 s 

Tying 

Second Class. 

Katti 

A * 

1 

1 

• 

CO 

Katti 

0 0 

Removinr/ 

Kikki 

Eh 

Mkki 


Third Class. 

% 

Ho 

CO 

1 

Doing 

Seydu 


Ohdydu 

Giving 

Koduttu 


Koduttu 

9 

Biting 

Kadittu and in K.T. Kadissu 

• 


Kadiccu 

# 

■ Knowing 

Ariuda 

1 

Ariiiiiyu 

Taking 

Kondu 

• 0 


Kondu 

L Standing 

Kindu 

• • 


[ Ninuu J 


Derivation of the Past. 
Sen and Kodun Tamil. 


Malayalma. 


I, 

thou, 

he, (5'C‘. 
entered, 
suffered, 
removed. 


r 


Qj Qj 




It will enter. 


\ It will suffer. 
It will obtain. 




First Class. 
Puguni, Iv.T. Pfigum 
Padum 
Perum 


r 

Piigum 
Pad am 
! Perum 


o OJ 

^ I 


Second Class. 




It loill tie. 

It IV ill remove. 


Kattum 

Nikkum 


CO 


CO 

p 

•5^ nTt 




Third Class. 


•M* 

Eh E 




Eh 


It will do. 

It ivill give. 
It will bite. 
It IV ill know. 
It will take. 

I 

It will stand. 


Seyum 

Kudukkiim 

Kadikkum 

9 

Ariyuni 

Kulliim 


Eh 




Kattum 

Nikkum 




Clieyum 

Kodukkum 

0 

Kadikkum 

0 

Ariyum 

Kollum 


I, thou, 

he, c^-c. 
r will 
enter, 
suffer, 
obtain, ^'c. 


0 0 


i # 


Kivkura, K.T. Kikkum 

f 0 . ^ 


L Kilkkum 


0 

j 


III the present tense the Malayalma differs 
from the Kudun Tamil in the final s}'llable only, 
nnu being substituted for du; the present parti- 
ci])le is formed by changing the final u to a, as 
mkkunna, ^ removing/ &c. ; this in Sen and Kodun 
Tamil respectively is nikkinda, inkkra. In forming 
the past tense the Malayalma makes no alteration 
in the two first classes, the third of the third class 
assumes the colloquial form of Kodun Tamil, the 
fourth is corrupted by an easy pei’inutation of con- 
sonants, and the last is formed by tbe usual change 
of d into n ; the verbs which take these corrupted 
forms constitute the greater number in the lan- 
aruane. It will be observed that the various termina- 

O O 

tious of the gerund, which in the parent language 
depends on the primitive form, or artificial pre- 
paration of the root, are iuvariablj- followed in the 
Malavalnia: this agreement is constant even in 

%, •* o 

auomalies, In the future tense of the Malayalma 
there is no alteration. 

The variation between the two dialects, pro- 
duced by the default of the Malayalma in personal 
terminations, will appear from the comparison of 


the past tenses of the verb nUclcudal, or mlckiinnn, 
‘ to remove/ 

S. & K. Tamil. Malayalma. 

Nikkinen 
Kikkinay 
Nikkinaii 
Kikkinfil 
Kikkirru 


Kan nikki 
Ni nikki 
Avan nikki 

Aval nikki 

0 

Adn nikki 


English. 

I removed, 
thou reinovedst 
he removed, 
she rernovedj. 
it removed. 


As simplicity would appear to [indicate original- 
ity, the defect of the Malayalma verb in personal 
terminations, to cursory consideration, would seem 

to declare this to be tbe i^arent of tbe Tamil 

/ _ 

dialects: tbe superior richness of the Sen Tamil 
in tenses, in the variety of idiom, and in the artifice 
of language, arising possibly from superior cul- 
tivation, affords no refutation of this notion ; for 
cultivation will soon exalt a subordinate dialect 
above its neglected parent. But analogy sufficient- 
ly demonstrates that such has not been the 
general progress of human speech, and there 
is no reason to believe that tbe Tamil dialects 
constitute an exception ; as far as history can 
ascend, language will ever be found more artificia.!. 
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more fertile in terminations, more abounding in 
inflections, and more copious iir terms, in propor- 
tion to its antiquity; and during the last fifteen 
hundred years every progressive change in lan- 
guage, either from desuetude or intermixture, in 
Asia as well as in Europe, has invariably tended 
to reduce this exuberance. Throughout every 
dialect, from the confines of China to the shores of 
the Atlantic, the ancient structure of language has 
been gradually dissolved; the cases of nouns have 
either been reduced or entirely obliterated by the 
substitution of prepositions ; the many moods and 
tenses of the primitive languages have disap- 
peared, and the various incidents of action are now 
expressed by a few terminations and a multitude 
of auxiliaries ; and the dosii'c to vary the recurring 
monotony of a modern sentence compels the em- 
ployment of a cumbrous circumlocution, instead of 
permitting the more elegant recourse to correlative 
terms. The perfection of the Sen Tamil, there- 
fore, not the defects of the Malayalma, indicates the 
parent of the dialects of Southern India. This 
deduction is confirmed by the fact that in the 
higher style of composition the Malayalma still 
uses, though sparingly, the personal terminations 
of the original language : the extracts I shall 
hereafter make will afford many instances of this, 
and the following short example from the invoca- 
tion to the lidmcUjana will, therefore, for the pre- 
sent be sufficient : 

Vishnu tan rndydf/unacharittram Hldm honeju 

Krishian dm piirdnakarttdvine vanni chonnan, 

I have related the whole of the wonderful history 
of Vishnu, reverencing Ivrishnan, the ancient 
lord.” 

Vamii cloonncii, literally' I have told reverencing;* 
sonnen is in the Kudun Tamil the form of the first 
person past of the verb solludal, ' to tell in collo- 
quial Malayalma it would be ndn cholli. 

Gornparisou of Idioms, 

All that belongs to the comparison of the idiom 
of cognate dialects may be included in the examina- 
tion of the construction of sentences and the use 
of terms. The language of verse in the Malayalma 
dialect differs much less in idiom from the pure 
Tamil than the language of prose ; the rules of 
prosody are the same, and there is sometimes so 
near a coincidence that the Malayalma will become 
pure Tamil by tbc change of a few letters ; but the 
reverse does not obtain, for no verse of pure Tamil 
could be made Mai aval ma without an entire change 


of its terms and structure. 

This I shall presently exemplify, but first give the 
following specimens of Malayalma prose, distin- 
guishing the Sanskrit words by a valuation of type, 
and adding such remarks as may tend to eluci- 
date the idiomatic difference of the two dialects. 


Extract from the Kdralufpatii, 

Svi Pai\asiuAmu?iKerolaif^v/d’(r// 'Bv’dh.manarerinddk- 
ki — paladikkinmm Bnlbrnanare koniju vamu Kera- 
lattinkal vecliclut — acVuire seshamarar drum uraclicld 


• » 


irumia ilia — avar ohho tame tanre dik/a7 tamic p6y- 
kalauTiu — adinre hetu Kerala^/iZ sdvpahyal vannu mh- 
ydde p6y — avaimde pida kdnfhi drkkim voxippicliclia 
nilpdn vasam ilia — adinre sesham Sri Parasuramf/??- 
mrUpicUcliu uttarabhilmmiv/Zj/^/;?;^ Aryya Prahman- 
are koneju p)oumi vechcliu — Aryya Brahmanarc ndd& 
Ahichhatram dkunna dikkinna purapaUa Sj^amanta 
pancakam dkunna kshetraif/m^'flZ irunnu — d kshe- 
trdttinna gurukshetrani himt per tmlu. 

" Sii Paras u r a m a n caused Brahmans to be 
in K e r a 1 a m ; he brought Briilimans from various 
quarters and placed them in Kcralam ; after that 
they were all without confidence: all of them 
•returned, therefore, each of his own accord, to his 
own quarter. The cause of this wuas that serpents 

came into Keralam and remained without remov- 

% 

iiig ; from the distress they occasioned it was not 
possible to cause any (of the Brahmans) to have 
coiifideuce or to stay. After that, Sii P a r a s ii- 
raman, having formed his determination, carried 
Ary a Brahmans from the northern land and 
placed them here. The Arya Brahmans came first 
from Ahichhatram aiidremained in the K s h e- 
t r a m S y a m a n t a p a n c h a k a m ; that Kshe- 
tram is called, therefore, the principal Kshetram.” 

This passage, broken into short sentences and 
unconnected by any of the usual artifices of lan- 
guage, exhibits the most material difference be- 
tween the construction of the Malayalma and pure 
Tamil; this arises from the former having no 
connectives to supply the want of the indefinite 
gerund, which it uses for the past tense— an 
imperfection which prevents the continued flow of 
the sense, as in pure Tamil, to the natural period 
of the sentence. The past tense in Malayalma 
sometimes assumes its primitive functions and is 
used as a gerund, though this cannot always be 
done without confusion : there are several in- 
stances of this in this exdmple, as konejuvannn dnd 
niruppichclui, which, from the context, must signify 
'having brought’ and ‘ having formed his determi- 
nation,’ instead of ' he brought’ and ' he iermed his 
resolution,’ which are theff meanings when used as 
tenses. 

The most remarkable difference in the two dia- 
lects in the use of terms is in the application of 
the gerund urachcliu, as used in theMalayalma: the 
neuter form ureidal in pure Tamil means ' to thicken, 
to become firm,’ and is generally restricted to the 
thickening or curdling of milk ; in the active form, 
ureittal, it almost entirely loses its radical meaning 
in the Kodun Tamil, except in the compound 
ureittukolludal. when it signifies ' to act firmly, to 
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Ill tliG foregoing extract this 


have. coSfideuce.’ 
word occurs twice, once in the active form, tiraccti, 
and once in the causal, urappiccu, and in both 
cases retains the radical signification, to convey 
which in Malajalnia it is not necessary that it 
should appear in a compound forrn.^ 


To exemplify further the differences here noticed, 
and to enable the Tamil or Malayalma scholar to 
compare the two dialects, I add another extract 
from the Kcralotpatii, with an interlined transla- 
tion into Tamil. The figures refer to the A'ariatioii 
of the two languages noticed in the remarks. 


MaL Sriman Sahkarachariyude cliaritram chiirukki jmludi yirikuuuii. Ajmda : Kerala khandattihkal 
Tam. Srhicui Sa'ukardcUdriyttdeiya saritliram sitntkF eludi yivukkinyadju, Ad'dvadu: Kerala kandattil 

yeniia ^tavavada 3 ’a ^illattil kaliy again 



Alavaykka kilakka Kaladi yeniia desattil 

4 

Alavdyakkn kilakke KdlaU yenya djesattil Kaipalli yhiya pirandM mjatf dgdrattil kaliy agam. 

milvayirattannutt’ omiamadil ^chihganayaril sravaiianakshatrattiiikal avadarichcha, muppatt’ otta 
mmdyiratf ainiitd ondd dvadil dvani masaftil iiruvonanatsattirattil avadarithi, muppatf eUu 

Vayasinagam smartta matatte pramanichchu, dikka^vijayam ^kalichchu tirij’c keralabthikal si'isiva- 

tirasiva-' 


tayasiimlle 


smdsrtta madjattei pramdaittUy tikkavijayam 



tiramha keralattil 


perdril mahadevaure kslietra mmibil irikkunna mandabatihkal ninna ^tipatta ’’kaivalya 


‘peruvil muIuUlevanadii kslietra mimhil 



vra 


inandahattil 


A • 


n i n 1 ’u dev Ig a m dy mots a 


padavikk’ elunn’ hillugayum cheydu. appal tiruvayasa muppatt’ ett’ atre yagunnu, Canada 'kundu 


p ad av ikld eland ’ a ditttdr. 


appolidn tirmayasu miippatV Utimiatram dgadjU, endadiadl 


ikkeralarajyain nfda khandattilum brahmaksliatriyavaisya sildra nalii varnuatinnum idil ^‘^kuraima 
ikkeralarojyam ndht kawlattilim pirama sattiriya vaisiya sudira ndlu varnattihim idil tdJada 
kil ^^parishagalkkum ^^iihiane sakala prajagalkkum jaga guru uathanay irikkunna Sriman Saukaracliari 
kd ktdangaluk-kam sagala prajagalukkmn jaga guru nddandy inikkinra Brimda Saukardcluirl 

kalpiohch’ irikkunna acbaravuin anacharavum ariuTm nadakkunavarkk’ allade moksham ^^labhikka ill 





irakkinra dsdramtim andsdra/nim arindit nadakkinravarkk' alhlde motsam 


enn 


^hitre nischayam. 
yi- nh adu td n e nissa yam, 

d sumraarg of the histonj of the piyosperoiis 

Sankardchdrija. 

•’ It is in this wise. He became incarnate in the 
province of Keralam, in the Dosam called K a 1 a d i, 

A 

to the south of A 1 u v a y, in the Illam of the place 
of his birth, called Kaipalle, in the 3501st j^ear of 
the Kaliyiigam (a.d. dOO— t^oo earhj)^ in the mouth 
of August, and under the Lunar constellatiou 
Sravanam ; within the ago of thirty-eight years he 
estahlished everywhere the Smarta sect, having 
travelled through every ciuarber; returning he 


adeiyavillei 


'' Similar variations are common in all languages ; they 
have been too frequently overlooked by grammarians; and 
the principles of etymology, therefore, capable as this 
science is of precision, and leading as it does to the most 
interesting results, are still too obscure to invite research, 
too iudelinite to inspire confidence. He who shall conquer 
the difiicultios which tlie absurd speculations of the idle 
or the ignorant have thrown in his way, and establish ety- 
mology on the firm basis of truth and reason, will suggest 
to the x^hilosopher new and important speculations on 
mankind, and open to the histcirian viow.s of the origin and 
cnunection of Jiutions, Vv'liich he can derive from no other 
.^ rnroe. The Europjcan etyiiiologist must not, however, 
eonteut liirnself with extending his researches to the Latin, 
tan Greek, or the Teutonic only, nor must he amuse himselt* 
..iiul iiiisiead his readers by theories founded on fancied 
resemblances to Hebrew and Arabic roots : for with these 
languages neither the ancient nor modern dialects of Europe 
have any radical connection. It is iu India that he must 
sroi: the fouudatioii of etymology, being assured that it is 
iva this alone that any durable structure can be erected. It 
IS iiot intended here to enter further into this subject: that 

tiiv' assertion is generally true will be now admitted bj.' man jy 

taouuh the extent to which it is true is known but to few! 
A single instance may illustrate it. By what possible 
iutereharige of letters can bis, though the connection in 
sense is evident, be derived from cbto? or, rather, how can 
any radical oonneetiou between them be shown ? The real 


departed this life and ascended to the joj^s of 
Heaven from the Mandapam in the front of the lioly 
place of Mahadeva in S r i s i v a-p e rff r in Kcra- 
lani ; at that time the age of the holy man did not 
exceed thirty-eight years. Thenceforth in the four 
provinces of the kingdom of Kerala the four castes 
of Brahmans, Kshabriyas, Vaisyas, and Sildras, 
have obtained salvation by observing that wliicli 
should be done and that which should not be done 
as taught by the prosperous Sankavachari, tlie chief 
teacher of the world, and by no other means.” 


et3''mology of the word bis can only he known hy reference 
to the Sanskrit, and by the apiplication of rules wLicli govern 
the pennutatiou of letters in the Prakrits. The crude form, 
frequently used iu _ composition, of the word signifying two 

■ is dvlj composed of the radical letters d, u 
(which befoi'G vowels changes regularly to v or lu), and i: 
when this crude noun is declined, dva is substituted for it, 

aud its proper form, therefore, in the nominative dual fe- 
minine is dvaUy which in Prakrit, in which this word has 
also several other forms, becomes do, and in Latin duo. 
This establishes the natural connection between dA'i and 
duo. In some instances (/iuAoses its first lettexy as in tlie 

word meaning twenUj, which, formed from it hy the afiix 
ihkdn, IS not dvihimti, hut yims di {viginti). One of the 
leading canons of permutation in the Prakrits is ‘Vabayor 
ahliedaiti, ‘between va aud hci there is no difference,* and in 
these dialects the latter is constantly substituted for the 
former, ‘virasati becoming under this rule, aud by the omis- 
sion of the nasal and of the final syllable, htsa. From the 

crude noun d vi is derived the adverb dvih, ‘ twice,* the final 
aspirate of which is substituted for s, so that the primary 
form, used also under certain rules in composition, is dvis. 
Hence the derivation of his is clearly indicated, and there 
can be no doiibt hut that it is formed, first, by drojxping tbe 
a of dvis, which then becomes vis ; secondly, by changing v 

into h, whence bis. ^ To prove that twice and Siv are not 

only of the same derivation, but the >same as bis, would now 
be superfluous. 
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a Sanskrit adverb, and cannot be used, therefore, iu 

1. The compound taravdda, which in Malayalma Tamil. With these exceptions and a few dialectic 

signifies, not generally the town or district, but permutations of letters, the Malayalma iu the 

the actual ^ place of birth,’ is nob, as far as I am preceding extract and its Tamil version are word 

aware, used in either dialect of the Tamil; the terms, for word the same. 

The near coincidence which I have stated to 

exist in the idiom of measured language, and the 


however, of which it is formed arc taravii, signi- 
fying ^ the sinciput,’ and ddu, as a verbal root, ‘ to 


move’: the whole implies, therefore, ‘the place agreement of the rules of prosody in these dialects, 
Avhere the head first moved.’ The first member of be exemplified by the translation of a verse 

this compound is used neither in Kodun Tamil from the Alalayalma into pure Tamil, I’ebaining 
nor Malayalma, and it would be impossible, there- terms, their position, and the measure, 

fore, for any person acquainted with these dialects Fro?ri JSLntVAcliclicm’^s translation of 

only to trace its derivation. 2. Ilhiniy used in this 
extract as synonymous with ar/rahdram^ ‘ the resi- 
dence of Bralnnans,’ means in Tamil simply ‘a 
house. ^ 3. Clihi'haAidyaru^ ‘the month when the 
sun enters the sign Leo’ ; it is compounded of the 
terms emua, corrupted from the Sanskrit shulia, 

‘the sign Leo,’ and the Tamil vdyayu, ‘ the sun’; 

but, as it cannot be so used in Tamil, it is rendered 

« 

b}^ the name of the month, Avamindsaniy with 
which it corresponds, 4. Vayasmrujami the last 
term, or iu the oblique ag at fii, might have been 
used in the Tamil version instead otiille^ but it 

94 ♦ ♦ y 

w^ould savour of the high dialect. 5. Vijayum- pro- 
perly signifies ‘conquest,’ but hero ‘a journey, 
travel’; kalitlal signifies in Tamil ‘to take away,’ 
but iu tins place which has nearly the 

same sense, must be used for it. 6. Tippatta, from 


Udmdyanom. 

^Nanmara ^neray “E/ainayana ''“cliamakkalal 
^Naiimukhaii ^ullil ^balinmanatta ®valartt’ora 
®Vanmiki ^^kavi ^^sresbtaii^^agiya ^^maha ^hnuui 
^^Taii ^^mama ^^varam ^^tarik’ ^‘^cppolum 
^^vaiinikkuiicn. 

Translation into i3ure Tamil. 

^Nanmaroi ^nerain ^Kamayana ^'SEimeikkalal 
^Nanmugan ®ullil ^vagumauattci ®valartt’ ora 
®Vaumiki^°kavi “srfehtan ^^agiya ^^maha^^niuni 
^^Tau ^^^vavain ^^taruga ^®veppol ^^udilum 
^°vaudikkiuren. 

Translation into Fnglish. 

“ For the purpose of ‘^composing the ^Rdmdyamm 
®equal to the Hour Vddams, the Uour-faced deity 
caused his ^gifts to ®iioarish in the ‘^inind of ^a Val- 


5 ^ 


ti, ‘fire,’ and patta, ‘suffering,’ is employed iu mild ; ^^this great^^ Muni thus ^^became^^ the chief 
filalit^Alma when sj^caking of the decease of persons ^°of poets ; may ^bestow ^'on ^me ^endowment 
entitled to respect; bub, though the terms from and I will ever I'evercnce °him. 

\vhich it is derived are Tamil, this com|muud does Vagumdnam,sreshtan, aud mahd) derivatives from 
not belong to that language, tlie Sanskrit der/ya//?., the Sanskrit, though often used in colloquial Ian- 
‘ the act of God,’ being generally used in this sense, guage, ai'e not received into high lamil, and would 

7. This Sanskrit word is used only in high Tamil, 
and it is rendered hero, therefore, by another, of 
the same deidvatioii, more commonly received. 

8. Alltfr/umu and a Inttal Avith the dative both mean 
‘ to reach, arrive at’ ; they arc derived from the 
same root al, ANdiich iu Mala 3 ^alma takes the affix u, 
and in Tamil dn, converted, according to the 
general rules of grammar, Avith the final I to da ; it 


Avould be better Tamil to use iu tliis place adddah 
also from the same root, ‘ to repair to, bo obtain.’ 
1b Kondti, the gerund of kolludal, ‘ to take,’ may be 
used in Tamil, also, with the meaning of the pre- 
positions ‘ bj^’ ‘ Avibb,’ but the termination of the 
regular case is generally preferable, 10. Kureinda 
and tdlnda both signify iu Tamil ‘ lessened,’ bub 
the latter only can be used in the sense here be- 
longing to hiranYba. ‘inferior.’ 11. Parishain, of 

~ O ^ 

Sanskrit derivation, is not used in either dialect 
of the Tamil. 12. Innaiio has the same meaning 
in Tamil, but it is here superfluous to the sense. 
13, This Sanskrit derivative from the root lablh 
‘ gain, pro lit,’ cannot be used in Tamil. 14. Atrais 


not by choice be admitted into metric composition, 
for Tamil poesy is nicer even than the English in 
selection of expressions ; the elegance only is lost, 
the sense being exactly retained. I doubt much 
if the derivation of the term ndnmara could be 
traced by any person, however well versed in 
Malayalma, unless he were accpiainted with the 
parent language : it is a compound formed of the 
terms ncU, ‘ four,’ aud marei, in its primitive sense 
signifying ‘ a word,’ in its secondary senses 
‘ doctrine, the Vedam’ : by a grammatical rule of 
Sen Tamil, I before m changes to n, whence the 
compound ntlimavei, ‘ the four A^edains ndmnu- 
Ichaii is' similarly formed. The translation as it 
stands cannot he assigned to either dialect of the 
Tamil, the terms noticed precluding it from rank- 
ing as Sen Tamil, and others, as well as its 
structure, removing it from the Kodun ; the fourth 
term of the first line, for example, radically signifies 
‘to prepare,’ and is here appropriately used in 
this sense, but in Kodun Tamil it is restricted to 
the preparation or dressing of food. The language 
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of Malayalma poetry is in fact a mixtui’e of Sans- 
krit, generally pure, -with Sen and Kodun Tainil. 

In this verse not only the la'^'s, but even the 
licenses, of Tamil metre are observed. It belongs 
to the A la vail or Kallvirattam of Tamil prosody, and 
its common measure is four feet, thus expressed 


by the usual marks ( - ^ 




— V/ 


). 


the first syllable in the first, second, and fourth 
foot, and the two long syllables in the third foot, 
being at pleasure resolvable each into two short. 
This rule is strictly observed in this verse, the 
first syllable of the fourth foot being resolved in 
every line, as are the first syllable of the third 
foot in the second line and the first syllable of the 
second foot in the thij*d and fourth lines ; in 

translating into Tamil I have followed not only 
the law of this species of verse, but have been able 
to preserve even the quantity of the S}dlable3, 
except in the third foot of the last Ime, where a 
syllable is resolved, though not so in the Mala- 



. According to the strict laws of Tamil 

o «• 

prosody, tlio fourth syllable in the third foot of 
the second line [hahimdmtte) ought to be long, 


being preceded by a long syllable and followed by 
a double consonant ; for a similar reason every 
syllable in the fourth foot of the last vei'se 
[vamiilckunnen) ouglit also to be long, but in the 
several species of verse classed under the general . 
term Viruitam it is an allowed license to shorten 
such syllables when followed by double consonants 
or a nasal and consonant of the same class ; this 
license the Malayalma also assumes, and it is 
retained, therefore, in the same places in the 
translation. The rules by which the length and 
shortness of syllables and initial rhyme are 
governed are the same in both dialects. 

In rendering this verse into Tamil the second 
term of the last line {mama) has been omitted; 
this term is the sixth or genitive case of the 


’ This profuse iutermktare of the grammatical forms of 
1^ 1^ ^ fi ill the higher order of Malayalma composition 

would seem to have led certain recent Italian writers into 
strange misconceptions. Though one of them, Panlinus 5. 
St. Eartholomceo, has composed a Grammar of the Sans- 
crit, he does not seem quite clear that there is any radical 
distinction between what bo calls the lingua Sanscrecla- 
7nico-rnaIabarica, and the Samscredaruica {vide IG and 
following pages of the Preface to the sidliaruham) ; and 
the author of the-introdnetiou to the Alphahetum Gmn- 
donico-Maliiharicuiii sive Samscrudonicum, by which he 

means the Arya diameter of the Malayalma, though he be 
sadly puzzled to discover whether the *S'a Hisentdan ica lingua 
be the mother outlie Gt'andoiiica, or vice versd {videp. 6. 
sec. yp., expressly says (p. 10, sec. X.) Lingua igitur 
vulgaris Malabarica, ea nempe qum usurpatior a Gentibus 
littoris Malaliarici insolis, a Promoutorio Comorino usque 
ad montom Deli prope Eegnum Cauara, nil nisi dAalcctus 
est Sanscrudonicaj Lingum.” From Ids invariably giving to 
Sarislnit \vqrd.s Tamil terminations, and from his distingnish- 
iiig’ three dialects, Gcandonica, *Sh?nscrudomca, and JlfaZa- 
h-iricfi, it might be conceived that he applied the second 
epithet to the metric language of Malayalma, but he does 
away with this distinction by stating it as his opinion that 
t'm_Grrind-omca and S'lniscrudonica may be the same (see 
p. Vi.) . I cannot, however, conclude this note without maldncr 


pronoun of the first person in Sanskrit, and 
cannot be used in Tamil, as declined or conjugat- 
ed forms from the Sanskrit are not admissible 
into that language. They are not admissible, also, 
in Malayalma prose, but in verse they are often 
used with such profusion as to give it the appear- 
ance of that fanciful species of composition called 
in Sanskrit Ilani-pravcUam, and in English ‘macca- 
rouic verse,’ rather than the sober dress of gram- 
matical language : often, indeed, the whole verso is 
pure Sanskrit, connected or concluded by a few 
words of Malayalma.^ The following stanzas 
will exemplify these peculiarities : in the two first 
the grammatical forms of the Sanskrit are inter- 
mixed with terms of Sanskrit and Tamil deriva- 
tion ; ill the last nearly all the terms are Sans- 
krit. 

A stanza from the Vyavalidra Samiulra : a 

treatise on law. 

Attiperay mraug’ oruvanod’oruvau janmam ckam 
disajuim 

Drishtanmar aru per tincT alukiya vidhi yennu 
kelppimdu sastram 

Sajjilti bandhu putran narapati likhitan tatra sam- 
bandhi 


Yenu’ibtham chullullavar oliga kollola dhatri 


channam. 


ft A 


“At the place where one takes from another the 
Janmam, or proprietary right in the soil, by the 
water of the Attiperu obligation, 

“ The prescribed law is, that, according to an 
excellent rule, six descriptions of persons should 
be present ; 

“People of pure caste, relations, a son, the 
prince, a scribe, and persons connected with the 
parties ; 

“Unless such as are here mentioned be present, 
a portion of land must not be purchased.” 

a.u attempt to relieve one of the writers I have mentioned, 
Pauhnus, from the consequences of a note to one of the 
articles of the Asiatic Researches (see “ Dissertation on the 
Language and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations).” In 
the general intent of this note, and in the facts it states, 
I agree ; but J much doubt whether Paulinus is to blame 
for the substitution of the Tamil termination “ ctl in his 
Sanscrit Grammarj in the place of the regular Saiishrit 
affix dt,” or whether this he anything more than a typogra- 
phical error. It is shown in this note that this substitu- 
tion, I for tj talces place in many other instances wherein 
Paulinus could not have been misled by the resemblance 
of the vernacular dialect, and I have had occasion to 
remark that it is universal in all works printed in the 

Arya character at the Propaganda press. In this charac- 
ter the mute I an l t resemble each other so nearly that 
it is not at all surprising that they should be mistaken by a 
compositor ignorant of the language ; but the fact would ra- 
ther appear to be that the fount was without the latter 
letter. The work of Paulinus to which I refer is the 
Sidharuhanij seu grar/iniatica Samscredamicaf in which 

Sanskrit terms are written in the Aryam character only, 
not in the Latin, and in which the substitution noticed in- 
variably takes place ; I have never seen his other work, 
Vyakamna^ &c. referred to in the text of this dissertation. 
(See Note D. infra, p, 2S7.) 
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Stanzas from tLe Itumuyanam. 

Pararadtmdvdm mama hmlayarahasyam id' 
Orimdlum m6 bhalciihinamdr mev’ idum 
Nca'anmdrufh parann' apayikk' arucV eclo 
Fara7nam npadesam ilV idin imdA yonmm. 


with each others each retaining its own form and 
idiom. In the present instance the verse, as in 
Malayalma, follows the rules of Tamil prosody, 
the first syllable of panktih^ dsit, &c., though in 
Sanskrit invai'iably long, becoming short because 


*‘This is the secret of my hearty the supreme preceded by an unconnected short syllable. Saiis- 

mind ; at all times it is improper to converse or krib metres of all kinds are, however, often com- 

have communication with men who ai’e united in posed in Mani-pravalam. 

friendship with the disparagers of my worship; The Malayalma has never been cultivated as an 

behold the height of instruction, nothing is independent literary language, nor does the Tamil 
above this.” 


S aw akdra a m saw avy dp inam s arv dtmdnam 
SawajTum, sarvUivararh sawasdkshinam nityam 
Sarvadd sarvddhdram sarvadAvatdmayain 
'Nirvlkdrdbnd Rdmadevcmhin arika 7ii. 


literature, notwithstanding the length of time the 
country was subject to the kings of Seram, 
appear to have been extensively known here, or at 
least has not survived that dynasty. This is the 
more extraordinary as some of the earliest and 


The cause of all; the omnipresent ; the univer- best of the Tamil works were composed in 

sal soul; the omniscient; the Lord of all; the Seram. This remark, however, applies more 

eternal witness of all ; the giver and supporter of Koralam proper than to Milshikam or Tra- 
all ; inscrutable even by the gods, Eamadevan, the vankor; the residence of the Seram Viceroys 
soul uninfluenced by passion, know thou to be.”® in this province, and a knowledge of pure 

In the first stanza the term disdyd^n is the Tamil has always been more prevalent here than 
seventh case of the Sanskrit noun dUd, and tatra northern districts. 


and itthain are Sanskrit adverbs usedassuebwith- 


Paras u r a m a n, as it is fabled in the Kera- 


out alteration or addition. In the first verse from loipaiti, of Mayflra Yarma, as stated by other, and 

the Rd^ndyanam, mama and mi are genitives of the probably better, authority, in endowing the Brah- 

proiiouu of the first person, and in the second mans with land, condemned them to perpetual 

every term except the three last is the Sanskrit inactivity, and indolence and luxury are now the 

accusative governed by the Malayalma impei’abive proverbial characteristics of the N a in b fi r i s. 

arika. In each example the Sanskrit terms inter- 
mixed retain their primitive form, and, with one or them, which at the present day they certainly 
two exceptions, reject the Malayalma termination; deserve, and which probably is not inapplicable to 
there is no instance in them of a conjugated verb, their character as formed at an early period by the 


The following stanza contains a short satire on 


though this form is occasionally introduced. 

This hybrid language is not exclusively confined 
to the Malayalma; it is in use in other parts of 
India, though it nowhere else constitutes the 
customary gai’b of poetiy. It is an invention far 
))cueath the ancient Tamil writers {Note E), and they 


extraordinary institutions of the country : 

Indrawajra Vrittam 
Prdtdh pdyundm pdrdtO ydvdyur 
Attalam abhyahya^n ath'dnni yappam 
Muttalam a7it6 vrishaUsJm bhogah 
Ncimbitrindjn janma sujanma manye. 


have, therefore, left no specimens of it; but com- ‘‘In the morning milk and rice, then rice gruel; 
positions in the Mani-pravalam are now common affcerthetable is removed (!?) and thebody anointed, 


throughout the countries where the Tamil and its 


then the eating sweet cakes, and after dalliance (?) 
dialects are spoken. The Blidratam was a few the enjoyment of Sfidra women! The life of the 
years ago translated into Tamil Mani-pravalam, Nambilris, methinks, is an excellent life.” 


from which I shall give a single extract to compare 
with the Malayalma : 

Arumbuppola tdvd dantdpdnktih 
Kurumbeippola kucliliamandaladvayam 
Karumbuppola madhurd cha vdiit 


Irumbuppola Jiridayam kirn dsit.^ 


I have introduced this stanza partly on account 
of the contrast it forms with those previously 
quoted ; this verse is a species of Mani-pravalam, 
the construction and metre of which are entirely 
Sanskrit, and so are all the terms except the few 
printed in Roman, which are of Tamil derivation, 


a 


Ziike jownghndi^ ore the even roivs of thy teeth, though here strictly subjected to the laws of 
Like tender cocoanuts the two orbs of thy bosom, Sanskrit grammar : thus 6nni yappam are both 

Like the sugarcane thy honeyed ivords, Tamil terms, the former being the gerund of 

Like iron ivhy then is thy heart F” mynal, ‘to eat,’ the initial vowel with the final of 

Here the first part of each line is pure Tamil, the preceding word being changed by the Sanskrit 

rules for Sandhi to o, and goveiming the following 
substantive, qppam, ‘a cake/ — a mode of construc- 


and the second pure Sanskrit ; the terms of each 
language are, however, more usually intermixed 


This verse enuraerates the GimChshtakam or eight attributes of the Deity. 
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tion admissible in Sanskrit, but incompatible with 
the Tamil idiom, the proper collocation being ftp- 
Xjctm tinni. 

It is, however, generally true that the Sanskrit 
has ever been the language of science and litera- 
ture, as for as science and literature have existed 
in Malayalina; but even in this language no com- 
position of any importance is referable to this 
countiy, with the exception perhaps of the works 
of Saukarachaiya, though these can scai'cely be 
ascribed to Malayalma,. as it is certain that he left 
the country at an early age (the Scatkaravijaija 
says when only eight years old), and there is no 
reason, notwithstanding the positive assertion of 
the fact in the Keral'dtpatti^ to believe he ever 
returned to it.® In the Tamil countries there has 
ever been a contention for j^reemiuence of know- 
ledge betweezr the Brahmans and the inferior 
castes ; when the former established themselves in 
Southern India they found a native literature 
already existing, which, though they introduced 
the language and science of the north, they were 
compelled, during their long contest with the 
Jainas, to cultivate in their own defence. Ilie 
Tamil was used, both by Brahmans and Sildras, in 
commentaries on the Vedam {Note F) and original 
compositions on theology; one of these, the Tmt- 
vcUjmoli, was adopted by R a in a n u j a c h a r y a as 
the foundation of a now sect, and the authors of it, 

^ A ^ 

the holy Alvar, all of them SMras, are now wor- 
shipped by the Brahmans, his followers, as saints. 
In many of the temples of Siva also the presiding 
pontiff is a Shdra, the officiating priests Brah- 
mans, Nothing of this kind has ever taken place 
in Malayalma ; the worship of Siva and his 
attributes has generally prevailed, undisturbed 
by innovation, from the first establishment 
of the Nambhris until the present day, and, 
notwithstanding those extraordinary institutions, 
which, by making the women of all ca-stes, ex- 
cepting those of a very inferior order, common to 
them, has in effect peopled the country with their 
race, these Brahmans, as such, have kept them- 
selves haughtily distinct from their descend- 
ants, and preserved with jealous circumspection 
all their preemineut privileges. 

Under these circumstances it was scarcely to be 
expected that the Na mb dr is would cultivate 
the Malayalma; religious or philosophical contro- 
versy (as applied to India either epithet is correct) 

_ ^ The raVdjKitti MvihntQH to f^aiikaracbarya.tbe exist- 

reh.-^ious institutions, but the fact is he knew well the 
truth of the Jewish proverb that a prophet is never with- 

^ in his o-wn country, and passed the whole 

ot bis bte in traversing other regions of India, inhabited bv 
tribes less obstinate than the Namburis. 

_ A similar slur attaches to Sahkaracharya himself : this 
IS not even alluded to in the S mlaravijaya, a Sanskrit 
'Rork which contains his life and transactions, and is co*a- 


has in all times and in all countries been the 
great instigator to literary emulation, and, as this 
stimulus was altogether wanting, the neglect of 
the Sddras is easily accounted for, and the non- 
existence of a native literature in a dialect but 
one remove from a highly cultivated language 
ceases to be surprising. There exists in Mala- 
yalma, as far as my information extends, no work 
on language, no grammar, no dictionary, com- 
mentaries on the Sanskrit Amarakosha except- 
ed. The principal work in prose is the Kera- 
lotpatti, which is also said to be translated from 
the Sanskrit, though the original is now nowhere 
to be found. The poetical compositions, some 
few detached poems perhaps excepted, are all 
translations from the Sanskrit ; these in fact 
constitute the whole of Malayalma literature, and 
among them will be found all the works of note 
in the original language. Tradition attributes 
the composition; of the- whole of these to one man, 
of whom the following account is given : 

The customs of Malayalma permit but one male 
in every Brahmanical family to marry, whose de- 
scendants maintain the caste, the progeny of the 
rest belonging to the tribes of their respective 
mothers: it hence follows- that great numbers of 
Brahman women remain unmarried, and — as they 
are strictly pi-ecluded from participation in the 
license of the Nayarichchi s — in celibacy. ' As 
an entire community of other women is allowed', 
there thence arises a peculiar distinction between 
the Brahmam and the Shdra : the former knows 

his father, the latter does not : a BrdlDnan withoxU 

% 

a father must be born of an unmarried female of 
that tribe, whose celibacy ought to have been 
inviolate ; he is considered, therefore, illegitimate, 
and has scarcely an assigiiable place in society. 

E 1 u 1 1’ A c h c h a n, or ‘ the Father of Letters,^ was 
a Brahman without a father, and on that account 
has no patronymic. {Note G.) The difficulties with 
which he had in consequence to struggle gave him' 
an energy of character which it is probable he 
would not have possessed bad his caste been with- 
out blemish. The Brahmans envied his genius and 
learning, and are said to have seduced him by 
the arts of sorcery into the habit of ebriety, wishing 
to overshadow the mental powers which they 
feared. The poet,, however, triumphed on his ha- 
bits, though he could not abandon them, and, in 
revenge against those whom he considered the 

sidered as his true history ; but it is noticed in the 
lotpattij -where it is stated that, in consequence of the refusal 
of the Brabnaans to attend his mother's obsequies he 
burned her in his o-wn house, which has since become a 
general practice throughout Maiayalam. This story is in- 
compatible -with that which represents him as quitting the 
country while yet a child and never returning, and is 
rejected as a calumny by the Smilrtas, as those belonging 
to the sect founded by this teacher are commonly called. 
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cause of liis debasement, he opposed himself 
openly to the prejudices and the intolerance of 
the Brahmans. The mode of vengeance he chose 
was the exaltation of the Malayalma tongue, 
declaring it his intention to raise this inferior 
dialect of the Tamil to an ccfuality with the sacred 
language of the gods and Risiiis. In the prose- 
cution of this purpose ho enriched the Malayalma 
with the translations I have mentioned, all of 
which, it is said, he composed while under the im- 
mediate influence of intoxication. No original 
compositions are attributed to him. 

This story, though obscured by the mist of 
fiction with which the Indians contrive to enve- 
lop every historical fact, shows with sufficient dis- 
tinctness that the N a m b h r i s have discouraged 
the cultivation of the Malayalma. Their success 
in this respect is to be ascribed to the influence 
which the peculiar institutions of the country give 
them over the minds of the inferior castes, and to 
this cause the neglect of Tamil literature during 
the su]n*cmacy of the C li 6 r a m kings is in all 
probability referable, as it could not have been 
introduced without endangering the existence of 
the mental tyranny which it was the interest of 
the Namburis to maintain. 

The Edmdyanamy from which the preceding 
quotations arc made, and which is one of the nu- 
merous works attributed to E 1 u 1 1’ A c h c h a n, 
is not translated from Valiiiiki, but from the 
Adhydtmaica Ildnidyamm, attributed to Is vara 
himself, and said to have been revealed for the 
entertainment of Parvati. The Vyatmhdra Sa- 
mitdranij from which I have taken a single extract, 
professes, in the commencement of the work, 
to have been collected from Narada and the 
other llisliis ; but after a short exposition of the 
legal constitution of courts, of the rules of evi- 
dence, and of the eighteen titles of law, as usual 
ill other law-books, it is confined exclusively to the 
local usages of Malayalam, which are often in 
direct opposition to the Savritis, The language 
of this work is sometimes entirely pure, and 
sometimes so intermixed with declined and con- 
jugated terms from the Sanskrit as altogether to 
lose its native idiom. 

Notes by Db. Burnell, 

Note A. — Mr. Ellis has gone too far in deriving 
Malayalam from the Sen Tamil ; for it is now 
pretty well certain that the latter is, to a great 


extent, an artificial, poetical dialect, though it lias 

preserved some old forms. 

Noh B. — Mr. Ellis’s derivation of these alpha- 
bets is not correct, and he afterwards appears to 
have given it up (see Mach\ Jour, vol. XIII. pt, 
h.p. 2). For the present state of the question see 
any Blemenfs of Soiith-Indiaii PalcEograj.)]iy (2nd 
ed.], pp. 33-52. The final forms of R, L, and L are 
merely the ordinary forms of the letters com- 
hined in a peculiar way with vird-nia. 

Note C. — Mr. Ellis’s transcription is very irre- 
gular and full of nncorrected misjarints ; as far as 
was possible, it has been here restored to the 
orthography as settled by Dr, Gimdert and other 
scholars. In a few instances it has been doubtful 
what words he intended. 

Note B.^The people of Malabar (even in reading 
Sanskrit) substitute I for t, and I for t?-, in certain 
cases : e.g, tasmdt is pronounced tasmdl. 

Note E , — It seems that Mr. Ellis was wrong in 
supposing that the Tamil Mani-pravtilain com- 
positions are recent ; one is quoted in a work of 
the nth century a.d. 

Note F . — I have never seen, or even heard of, 
Tamil commentaries on the Yeda 


s 


Note G . — Eluttachchaii lived in the 17tli cen- 
tiny ; there is no reason for supposing that he was 
a Brahman female’s illegitimate son; he was cer- 
tainly an Eluttachchau (or schoolmaster) by caste. 

The above dissertation is of remarkable histori- 
cal interest, for (taken with the essay on Telugu) 
it proves that before 1816 Mr. Ellis had already 
foreseen the possibility of comparative philology, 
nob only as regards the so-called Aryan tongues, 
bub also in respect of the Di’avicliau. Now it was 
nob till 1816 (so Brunet says, and I must take his 
assertion, for I cannot refer to the original) that 
Bopp published his Conjiigaiioiis SysterU) whicli 
■was the bcginniiig of comparative philology in 
Europe. Ellis could (considering the means of 
intercourse available in those days) hardly have 
seen or heard of this work at all, for he died early 
in 1819. He must then, in future, be considered 
one of the originators of one of the most remark- 
able advances in science in this century. His 
unfortunate end — ho was poisoned by accident 
l^reveuted his doing much, for he was only forty 
when he died, but he cannot be robbed of his due 
fame by the success of others more lucky than ho 
was. 
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MODERN AVATARAS OF THE DEITY. 

Most readers of the Indmi Aiitigiiary must be 
aware that the great leaders of religious move- 
ments in India are believed by their followers to 
be descents {Avatdra) of portions {unsa) of the 


Deity. The HukWs are generally ready to ac- 
knowledge that Christ Himself was an Avatdra, 
The god supposed to be most addicted to these de- 
scents is, of course, Yishnu, 

When I was in Gujarat a man named Kuve ra 






t familiarly Kuber) was living in a village called 
Sarsa (for Sarasa), near Anand, a station on the 
Bombay and Barocla railway. He belongs to the 
Koli caste and I believe, is still alive, but if so 
must be very old. As a youth he displayed 
much energy of mind and singularity of character. 
One day, after long fasting, abstract meditation, 
and religious ecstasy, 'he announced to those about 
him that aportionofthe SupremeBeinghad descend- 
ed in his person. His next idea was to proclaim 
that he had a direct mission from God to make 
a new revelation of the truth. Very soon he 
attracted a number of admiring hearers, who in 
due course of time proceeded to worship him, and 
present him with daily offerings. 

I have been told by my friend Judge Gopal Bao 
HariDeshmukh that his followers, who call them- 
selves H a r i-j a n a, and are known by the name of 
K u b e r-b h a k t a s, are very numerous. They are 
variously reckoned at about eighteen or twenty 
thousand persons, and are regularly divided into 
holy men or clergy {sddhu) and laity {griliasilia). 
The former either itinerate as missionaides, or pre- 
side over the temples of the sect, many of which are 
found in the villages around Her iad, in Gujarat. 
I ought to state, however, that I spent a long day 
atHeriadbut metwith no proofs of the existence of 
any large numbers of the sect in the town itself. 
Eachtemple has two teachers, who collect a certain 
number of disciples every day and read to them 
extracts from the Purdnas or other writings 

• O 

prescriloed by their leader. The doctinue they 
inculcate is, I believe, a purified form of the 
Yaishnava creed. 

Other bodies of sectarian religionists exist 
throughout India, who are unable to hold together 
as distinct sects for any coiisidei’able time after the 
death of their leaders. I saw the shrine of a man, 
described to me as a saint, named P a r i n a m a, at 
Kaira, It contained no imago, but simply his 
couch or seat {(jddJi) and the vestments worn at 
death. No one could tell me much about him, 
Init I was made to take off my shoes on entering 
his sanctuary. Only a few hundreds of his followers 
I’emain, aud these are gradually being re-absorbed 
into the vortex of Hinduism. 

The same applies to the disciples of a man 
named H a r i-k r i s h n a, who laid claim to great 
sanctity of character. He died not long ago in 
Gujarat, andis saidtohave attracted a large number 
of adherents during his lifetime, but I could obtain 
very few particulars about his life or doctrines. 

This kind of religious hallucination, however, is 
not confined to the inhabitants of Asia. In the 
Times of August the 2-ith and. 27th there is a 
curious account of a man named David Lazzaretti, 
who was killed a few days befoz’e in an encounter 


with the Italian police. He lived somewhere in 
Tuscany, and was called by his followers “ David 
the Saint.” This man gave himself out to be Christ 
descended upon earth. He chose twelve apostles, 
and surrounded himself by a large number of 
disciples, who built for him a kind of half hermit- 
age half church, on the summit of Monte Labro, 
His followers are called Lazzarists. 

Perhaps the most interesting instance of alleged 
Avatava is that of a celebrated Brahmanical saint or 
ascetic {sannydsl) named Dattatrey a — supposed 
to have lived in Central India about thelOth century 
of our era. He is believed to have been a manifes- 
tation of the Hindil trinity inhuznan foiun. Portions 
of the essences of Brahma, VishnzI, azzd Siva be- 
came united, and descended, it is alleged, iiz his 
pei’son. Many temples dedicated to his honour 
ai'e scattez'ed over the Maratha Countz'y. I saw 
one much frequented by pilgrims at W a i, izear 
M a h a b a le s y a r. It cozztained the image of a mazi 
with three heads. I observed that many persozzs 
wei’e worshipping with apparent devotion at the 
shi'ine. I spoke to one or two of the most intelli- 
gent, aud questioned them as to the precise nature 
of their cz’eed, but could get zzo satisfactory i-eply^ 
Dattatreya is the name of a well-known sage 
mentiozied in various Sanskrit wi’itings, as well as 
in modezm vernacular books; but any izzfoinnatioz?. 
about his worship as at present conducted in 
diftbrent parts of India would be highly interest, 
izig. Whether it is possible to furzzish any trust- 

4 

worthy details of his z-eal histoz'y may be doizbtful, 
but legends about him still current among the 
people might be collected, and if collated with 
eazdier legeizds would be full of interest. Au 
account of other modeim reformers or revivalist 
leaders whoclaim, or are believed by their disciples, 
to be partial Amtdras of the Deity, would also be 
acceptable as illusti'ating the present condition of 
the Izzdian mind. 

Again, can no one improve our knowledge ozi the 
subject of animal worship, plant woiMiip, pebble 
worship, and the existing state of such superstitions 

in India ? I have been told that thez’e is a temple 
in Bengal dedicated to a cat. Are cats in that part 

of India believed to be pervaded by poi’tions of the 
essence of Deity ? Has any one seen actual 
performed to a cat ? Many interesting articles 
on Izidian folkloz'e and religious life have appeared 
in the oolumzzs of the Indian Antiquary , May they 
be continued ! I would not undervalue the good 
work done by those scholars who are devoting 
themselves to the decipheiung of inscz'iptious, but 
the whole life of a people is not mscidbed ozz these 
ancient monuments. 

I appeal to all readers of the Indian Antiquary^ 
especially to all who are, or have beezi, resident in 
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districts oC blie Mavaidid Country and Central India, 
and in districts not mucli. [Vcqncntcd by Europeans 
for assistance in throwing more light on the 
religious idiosyncrasies of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. 


Monier Willia^is. 


(lefoi'd, SeptemJjCY 1878. 


ADDITIONS TO ARCHiEOLOGICAL NOTE 

NO. XX. (si(j')iu, page irC). 

In furtlier illustration of tlic use of miniature or 
toyj')Ottei‘y in pi’chistoric times, Canon Crccuwe]],iu 
liis very elaborate work, British Barrows, describes 
'^rnry diminutive vessels of jiottcry an inch liigli” 
found in A'erkshire barrows (p. 317), and again 
observes, ‘‘ toy weapons and implements are 
sometimes found in bari’ows, and commonl}’’ in 
Denmark'’ (]>. Mbl). Dr. Eerdinand Keller, in his 
work on The Lake BwiTUnrjs of Switzerlaml andj 
Europe, translated Ijy J. E. Lee, — a complete re- 
pertory of all tliat is known on the subject,— es- 
timates the number of earthenware vessels found 
at Mliringcn, on the Lake of Zug, at several hun- 
dreds ; “ the smallest arc only as big as a walnut- 
shell, and have been used as children’s play- 
tliiugs, or as vases for perfumes” (p. 175). 
Some of the vessels figured (plates 21, 30, 88) 
perfectly correspond with archaic Indian forms, 
wnth round or pointed bottoms; and earthen 
circlets or rings for siijqmrtiug or keeping them 
upright, which are so abundant in Indian cairns, 
arc equally niiniorous in the lake-dwellings. 

The remarks in the ‘Note’ under review, that 
handles to cairu-})ottcry arc a feature very rave in 
Euf'opo will not hold good, at least as regards the 
lake pottery, in whioli handles arc rather the rule 
than the exception in the lake-remains on both sides 
of the Alps. Vases with four short legs have also 
been found {Lake LioeUiiifjs, plates lOfi, 151), and 

vessels on four short feet have been discovered by 
Canon Greeuwell in British barrows (pp. 88, 89). 
It may be added that rude clay ligurcs of animals 
are found in the lake-dwellings (plate 158), as 
well as in Nilgiri cairns and the site of old Troy ; 
and further, with respect to the strange custom 
of disjointing bodies for burial, Canon Grccnwell s 
researches show that bodies were very frequently 
laid in the barrows piecemeal, and Colonel Meadows 
Taylor remarked the same appearances in cairn 
burials in Central India. 

In the ‘ Note’ the svastika is mentioned as first 
appearing on the pottery of archaic Greece and the 
Hissarlik relics, but it must now be pushed back 
to probably earlier times, for it has. been found 
stamped on clay remains in a lake-dwelling on the 
Lake of Bourget, in Savoy, together v/itii the 


stamp or seal witli which the impressions were 
made; the seal is a clay cone Ij inches long ; a 
copy of the bottom, taken from plate 161 of Dr. 
Keller’s work (see page 339) is annexed; the 

stam})S and impressions are in the 
Eronch Exhibition now open. This 
ubiquitous symbol must now also be 
extended to America, for a ‘ counter’ 
or 'roundel,’ either of bone or lioni. 
has been discovered in one of the low mounds 
near St, Louis, U.S., on which within several con- 
centric circles there is " a regular croio rfamrnvef 
ov svastika; hence the remark in the ' Note’ that 
the svastika is unknown on Mexican remains may 
ail}'’ clay be set aside. 



Loudon, 3rd August 1878. 


M. J. “\V. 


THE FIRE-ARHS OE THE HINDUS. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antirg^taryd' 

Sir, — The letter from Mr, Sinclair (ante, p. 23 1 \ 
and the previous communication from Babil Ham 
Das Sen to which it refers, raise an old C[uestion 
respecting the use of fire-arms at an early period 
by the Hindus. In support of what Mr. Sinclair 
has observed with regard to the absence of trust- 
worthy evidence of the knowledge of fire-arms 
(in tlie sense in which we use the term) in India 
in the early times referred to, — that is, before the 
use of gunpowder in Europe, — reference may be 
invited to an article on tho subject in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Societij of Bengal, 1876, Vol. XLY. 
Part I. No. 1, where, at page 44, ancient Jliudu fire- 
weapons are noticed. There seems every reason 
to believe tliat they were missiles carrying hre, 
discharged by ordinary mechanical a])})liances. 

E. M. 


THE TELEPHONE. 


Sir, — I beg to suggest, tbvougli the medium oi' 
your valual:)lc jouriml, a Gujarati word for the 
newly invented ' telephone,’ and hope it will meer 
the approval of the students of i3hilology. 

The word is from Persian meaning 

far, andj-^ from to speak. The word literally 
means spealcev from a distance, and is coined on th.e 


analogy ’^of (' tele.scope’), which literally 

means ohserver fvovn a distance. Like the 

word I trust will be equally acceptable to 


the Marathi, Hindustani, and Persian languages, 
and also to the vernaculars of Bengal and Madras 
if they can allow the infusion of the Persian elemeii 
in them. 




SorIeJI KiVASJI KirAMBiTi. 


Mcdahar Hill, Sepiernber 2bth, 1878. 
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BOYA. 

The Boija in the interesting Chalakya grant 
published by Mr. Fleet, ante, p. 189, is a Telugu 
term adduced by Mr. 0. P. Brown in his Teliigto- 
JEncflish Bidionary. Boya, or its fuller form 
BuijaAii, is explained by Kirdta, Salura, and Md- 
f(xnrjasadriki; forester, a mountaineer.’ Mr. 
Brown knew also the form Buyidn (the shorter 
i'orm being Boyi), which he explains as follows 
’* Boyidn, a Boyid or mountaineer : this title was 
'oorne bj some chieftains, as Avare boyulu, Mdra 
hxyi'hi^ Gondlapruti luyidicA 

F. Kittel. 

BssUnr/en [Wurtemherfj), Aiigxist 1878. 


A CHBONICLE OF TORAGAL. 

Sir, — At Ind. Ant., Yol. Y., p. 33, under the 
title of si Chronicle o/Toragal, I published a trans- 
lation of a Canarese document, part of which was 
evidently drawn from some coppcr-plate grant 
or stone-tablet inscription. This part of the do- 
cument commences with the words May it be 
well ! Eeverence to S a m b h u”, &c., p. 34 6, 1. 
20, and extends to the end of my translation. 

I have not yet met with the original inscription ; 
nor have I as yet been able to satisfy myself as to 
the identity of king J a y a s e k h a r a, the maker 
of the grants recorded in it. 

But I find that a translation of the same in- 
scription is given by Mr. Y^athen as No. 5 of his 
A ncient Inscriptions on stone and copper, at Jowr, 
R. As. Soc., Yol. II., p. 38G, and Yol. Y., p. 173. 

He calls it ^Mr. Alnni’oe’s Ddnapatra\ and states, 

' It was taken, I believe, from some ancient build- 
ing in the Karnataka, and was translated by the 
late Mr. Munroe, of the Madras Civil Service.”^ 

This Mr. Munroe is probably the Sub-Collector 
of Sholapur, who, with Mr. Thackeray, the Politi- 
cal Agent and Principal Collector of Dbarwad, 
was killed in 1824 in the insurrection at Kittur. 
(See Mr. Stokes’ Historical Account of the Belgaum 
District, p. SI ; where, however, the name is spelt 
' Munro.’) If so, the temple from which the in- 
scription was taken, must be somewhere in the 
Belgaum, Dharwiid, or Kalaclgi, Districts. 

The translation given Ijy Mr. Wathen agrees 
substantially with mine. But mistakes are made 
in it in respect of many of the proper names. 
Thn.s, notably ‘ P o w a 1 i’ is written instead of 
‘ P n V a 1 1 i’, and the name of the king is given as 

• .1 a y a s a m k a r a’ instead of ‘ J a y a s e k h a r a.’ 

I have no doubt that the names, as written in the 


copy supplied to me, are correct. The details of 
the date, — Siilivahaua-Saka 1008, the Ky hay a 
samvatsara ; Sunday, the tenth day of the bright 
fortnight of the month P u s h y a or Pans h a ; 
under the B h a r a n i nahshatra ; at the time of the 

sun’s commencing his progress to the north, — are 
given correctly in the translation published by 
Mr. Watheu. 


J. F. Fleet. 


mil July 1878. 


- Tt 1 -' a*reatly to be regretted that no trace cau be 
round of Mr. Watheu’s copper-plates. Inquiry has been 
Tnaae lu vain for them, and it is feared they have shared 
tLc. fate of all otliers in private hands— been lost or 


i 


HIWAN THSANG’S ACCOUNT OP PULIKESI II. 

AND MAHARASHTRA. 

The kingdom of Mo-ho-la-clda (Maharashtra) 
is nearly six thousand li (1200 miles) in circuit. 
The capital, towards the west, is near a large 
river; its circumference is thirty The soil is 
rich and fertile, and produces abundance of grain. 
The climate is warm ; the manners are simple and 
honest. The natives are tall, and haughty and 
supercilious in chai’acter. Whoevei' does them a 
service may count on their gratitude ; but he that 
offends them will not escape their revenge. If 
any one insult them, they will risk their lives to 
wipe out that affront. If one apply to them iu 
difficulty they will foi’get to cai’e for themselves 

in order to flee to his assistance. When they have 
an injury to avenge, they never fail to give warn- 
ing to their enemy ; after which each puts on his 
cuirass and grasps his spear in his hand. In 
battle they pursue the fugitives, but do not slay 
those who give themselves up. When a general 
has lost a battle, instead of punishing him cor- 
por-ally, they make him wear women’s clothes, 
and by that force him to sacrifice hisownjife. 
The state maintains a body of dauntless cham- 
pions to the number of several hundreds. Each 
time they prepare for combat they drink wine 
to intoxicate them, and then one of these men, 
spear in hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. 
If they kill a man met upon the road, the law 
does not punish them. Whenever the army com- 
mences a campaign these braves march in the 
van to the sound of the drum. Besides, they intoxi- 
cate many hundreds of naturally fierce elephants. 
At the time of their coming to blows they drink 
also strong liquor. They run in a body, tram- 
pling everything under their feet. No enemy cau 
stand before them. The king, proud of possess- 
ing those men and elephants, despises and slights 
the neighbouring kingdoms. He is of the race 
of the Ts'a-ti-li (Kshatriyas) ; his name is Fii-lo- 
Ici-she (P u 1 i k e s i). His ideas are large and pro- 

4 

destroyed. Mr. Wathen died at the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1SG6 . — Ed. 

- Was this Vutapipura now Badami— Bid. Ani. vol. V. 

pp. C8, 71. 
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found, and he extends widely his sympathy and 
benefactions. His subjects serve him with per- 
fect self-devotion. At present the great king 
S 1 1 a d i t y carries his victorious arms from the 
east to the west, he subdues distant people and 
makes the neighbouring nations fear him ; but 
the people of this kingdom alone have not sub- 
mitted. Although he be often at the head of all 
the troops of the five Indies, though ho has sum- 
moned the bravest generals of all the kingdoms, 
and though he has marched himself to punish 
them, he has not yet been able to vanquish their 
opposition. From this we may judge of their 
warlike habits and manners. The men love study, 
and follow at the same time the teachings of 
heresy and of truth. There are a hundred con- 
vents, which contain nearly five thousand de- 
votees, and where they study alike the greater and 
lesser vehicles.'^ They reckon a hundred temples 
of the gods; the heretics of various sects are 
exceedingly numerous. 

Within and outside the capital are raised five 
stupas. In all these places the four past Bud- 
dhas have sat, and in performing their exercises 
have left the marks of their feet. These monu- 
ments were constructed by \dngW%i~yen (Asoka). 
There are other stupas in stone and brick, but 
they are so numerous that it would be difficult to 
mention all. 

A short distance to the south of the town there 
is an ancient convent, in the middle of which is 
seen a stone statue of Kwan-tseii-tasdi-phi-sa 
(Avalokitosvara Bodhisattva).® The 
eflects of his divine power are manifested in secret : 
those who apply to him obtain for the most part 
the objects of their vows. 

On the eastern frontiers of the kingdom there 
is a great mountain which shows summits heaped 
one upon another, chains of rocks, peaks in double 
rank, and scarped crests. Of old there was a 
convent there, which had been formed in a gloomy 
valley. Its lofty walls and deep halls occupied 
large openings in the rocks and rested against the 
peaks ; its pavilions and its two-storied towers 
trere backed by the caverns and looked into the 
valley. ° 

This convent had been built by the Lo~lian 
^O-cliG-lo (the Arhat Achara).^ This Arhat ori- 
ginally belonged to Western India. His mother 
being dead, he watched in what class of beings she 
should bo re-born. It appeared that in this king- 
dom she had received the body of a woman. The 
Arhat speedily went thither with the object of 


converting her and to assist her as circumstances 
might require. Having entered the village to ask 
alms, he reached the house where his mother had 
been born, A young girl took some food and 
went to give it to him. At the same instant 
milk escaped from her breasts. This proof of her 
relationship did not seem to him a good omen. 
The Arhat related to the young girl the history 
of her previous life, and she saw at once the holy 
fruit of Buddha. Touched by the goodness of 
her who had brought him into the world and fed 
him, and thinking with emotion on the result of 
the actions of her previous life, he caused this 
monastery to be built in thankfulness for hi.s 
great blessings. 

The V i h a r a of the convent is almost a hun- 
dred feet high. In the centre is raised a stone 
statue of Buddha of nearly seventy feet. It is 
surmounted by seven stone caps wliicli are sus- 
pended in the air, without any apparent attach- 
ment. They are separated from each other by 
an interval of about three feet. According to the 
old accounts oftliis country they are upheld b}'' 
the power of the vows of the Lo-lian (tlic Arhat). 
According to some people this prodigy is owing 
to the efficacy of his supernatural powers ; and 
according to others, it is due to the potency of his 
medical knowledge. But we have inqiiired in 
vain into its history : it is impossible to find 
the explanation of this marvel. All round the 
Vihara the rock walls have been carved, and oii 
them are represented the events of the life of 
Ju-la'i (the Tathagata) in all the places where he 
filled the role of a Bodhisattva, the happy 
omens which indicated his elevation to the dignity 
of Arhat, and the divine prodigies which 
followed his entry into the Nirvana. The chisel 
of the artist has figni'ed all these circuinstauces 
in their most minute details, without omitthm 
one. 

Outside the gates of tire convent, to the south 
and to the north, right and left is an elephant in 
stone. I have heard say by the people of the 
country that at times these (four) elephants give 
vent to terrible roars that make the earth tremble. 
In old times Cloiu-narp^u-sa (Jina Bodhisattva) 
often stopped at this convent. 

On leaving this kingdom he (Hiwan Thsaiig) 
travelled about a thousand li (200 miles) to the 
west, crossed the river Ndi-mo-tlio (Narmada), 
and aimived in the kingdom of Po-lu'kIc-eJt'e-p'i) 
(Barugacliheva). — Ale moires do Ilioueu Tltsang, 
liv. xi., vol. II. pp. 149-153. 


^ This is Harshavardbaua of Kauauj, of which Hiwan 
Thsang^s account has already been given, ante, pp. 19G-202. 
* The Mali(hjd,nci and the RinayOnio.. 

^ Vide ante, p. 197, n. 8. 


® This seems to refer to the Ajanta Rock Temples. 

’ Rather Atharya, vide ante, vol. IV. p. 174; voL VI. 
p. 9 ; and Arcliceol. Swrv. of W. India (vol. II.), KdthvXvdd 
and Kachli, p. 84. 
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METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 

MAEABILiRATA. 

BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D,, Ph.D. 

{Continued from %). 207-) 

Ability kecessary eor ACQaiiiixG- knoiyledge. 

Malidhlidrata, ii. 2S45 ; x. 178f. ; ii. 1945. 
Ho teacliins: e’er a blocklieacl shows 
What’s right, W'hat’s wrong, or makes him sage; 
iN'o cliilcl iu understanding grows 
Mature in sense with growing age. 

o o o 

The wise who proffer learning’s boon 
To stupid men, their labour waste ; 

Though filled with juices sweet, a spoon 
Their pleasant flavour cannot taste. 

But able men, thougli taught in haste, 

Truth, right, and wrong, can quickly learn. 
The feeling tongue and palate taste, 

^iid flavours sweet and sour discern. 

Goon ruACTisEn because it is duty. 
2IahdhlLdraf((, xiu 5006. (Compare xii. 1327.) 

'Tis not for gain, for fame, from fear, 

That righteous men injustice shun, 

And virtuous men hold virtue dear; 

An inward voice they seem to hear, 

Which tells that duty must be done. 

Effort, ]s'ot success, the test of goobxess. 

IloJidhlidratai v. 3313. 

The maia who toils with all his strength 
A high and righteous end to gain, 

May fail, — but has not wrought in vain : 
His merit gains its meed at length. 

DisrectAud of Good Advice. 
ilalidhlidrata , v. 1318. 

That self-willed man his foes delights 
Who, ill advised, the counsel slights 
Of those sago friends who wish him well, 
And how to help him, host can tell. 


NECTOLOGY. 

It is cpiite probable that the masterly Annual 
Eeview of the Hindustani language and literature 
which appeared with great punctuality during the 
past twenty years will no longer be published, as 
its gifted and experienced author is now no more. 
M. Heliodore Garcin dc Tassy died on the 2jid 
of September, in his 85th year ; he was a member 
of the Institute, President of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris, professor in the school of living Oriental 
languages, and member of the principal learned 
societies of Europe and of India ; a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, Commander of the Order of St. 
Jaccpies of Portugal, Cavalier of the Pole Star of 
Sweden, &c., &c. 

When the Prench Asiatic Society was establish- 
ed in 1821, under the presidency of the gi’eat 
Orientalist, Baron Silvestre de Sacy, M. Garcin de 


Tassy acted as its Secretary, and afterwards 
contributed valuable papers to the Journal. His 
services to Oriental literature arc well known. 
Prom his published writings and translations it 
appears that he was not only well acquainted with 
Hindi and Urdu, which he taught iu his capacity 
of professor, but also with Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish; indeed specimens of all these occur in 
his La BhStoriqite et la Prosodie do.s Longues de 
VOrient mitsulmanf as well as in his AlUgorlcSf 
rScits iioetlqiies et chants iiopulaires, &c., but he 
appears to have devoted himself chiefly to the 
fii’st mentioned two languages. Thus he wrote a 
history of the Hindi and Hindustani languages, 
edited and translated the works of Wali, a celebra- 
ted poet of the Dekhan, as also the Adventures of 
Kanivup and the Ghronlcle of Shir ShdJi, Sultan of 
Dehli. He wrote Bndiments, Crestomathics and 
Dictionaries of the Hindi and Hindustani lan- 
guages, &c. He produced a Prench edition of Sir 
W. Jones’s Persian Grammar, edited and translated 
the Pez’sian text of Farid u’d-diu Attar’s dianiik- 
uttair, or ‘Language of Birds,’ and based thereon 
his work on the philosophical and religious poetry 
of the Persians. His Islamisrn accordLig to the 
Kurdn appeared in 1874-, but some of his older 
works, c. g. the diemoir on the ilasalnidn Proper 
Names and Titles, his edition and translation of 
the Bag o Baliar, or ‘ Garden of Spring,’ &c., have 
lately been republished. 

M. G. de Tassy had absolutely no rival on tlie 
continent in the special branch of Hindi and 
Urdu literatiu’e, and the vacuum left by him can 


be neither easily nor quickly filled. 


E. B. 


KOTES. 


The Snn Worshippers of Asia, — This is the title 
of a lecture by Chas. D. Poston, the materials for 
which were collected during an official visit to In- 
dia. It is a neat little volume of 106 pages, and, 
while it does not pretend to give more than a brief 
review of the ancient Persian creed, it contains 

4 

sufficient information for all practical purposes. 
We would commend its perusal to all who desire 
to become acquainted with the religion of Zoroastei*. 
It is published by A. Eoman & Co. of Sau Francisco. 


The Itevue Politique et LiitSraire announces the 
discovery by M. de Gubcriiatis of several un- 
published translations in Italian of Sanskrit 
writings, including two cantos of the Edmdyana 
by Marco della Tomb, a, a Capuchin missionary, 
whoresided in Bengal and Hopal from 1758 to 
1770, M. de Gubernatis was charged by the 
Minister of Public Instruction to publish a part of 
these translations for the meeting of Orientalists at 
Florence iu September. — TrilbnePs Literary Record, 
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TRACES OE A DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN SINDHI. 

BY Eev. GEORGE SHIRT, M.R.A.S. 


M 


UCH lias been clone of late yeai'S to elu- 
cidate the xaature and vStrucfcui’e of the 
Sindlii language ; but the labours of those who 
liave written with authority — among whom. Dr. 
Trunipp stands “ /a pr/iuociis’’ — still leave a 

large and most diflicult field open for further 
investigation. 

It is quite true that Sindhi is a daughter of 
the SaiYskrit language, but at the same time 
it must bo borne in mind that it is not alto- 
gether of ]3urc blood. The essential parts of 


D 

its 


grannnar 


to Sanskrit derivatives 


•V* -'5 


Thou oil this 


u is always ivritten, it is often dropped in pi’o- 
nunciation. In modeini Canareso a similar rule 






The Tamil rule with regard 


are undoubtedly of Sanskrit 
origin ; but one very important property — its 
use of prouoininal affixes — connects it with the 
Iranian languages, though it far outstrips 
them in tlic use of them. Most of the words 
that arc from Sanskrit wc can easily trace to 
thoir source, and the same may be said of 
the words brought in from Arabic and Per- 
sian by the Muhammadans ; but when all the 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian wmrds have 
been eliminated there is still a largo residuum 
of such words as Mr, Beames, in his Com 2 )ara- 
tivG GrcDiiDiar^ calls cleshuts — so large, in fact, in Sindhi, wdiere, how^ever, it may be v,, or w. 
that it Avould almost be possible to compose a Tbe principle is apparently one and the same 
discourse and use only this class of words. 

Whence have these words come ? There can, j but it is all the more remarkable that in Sindhi 
I imagine, bo little doubt that they ai*e a rem- it has survived the comhiued influence of the 


school Avithout pronouncing the last two words 
Governmenla ishula. The following Sindhi 
sentence will illustrate my statement : — Muh 
sdntisl anjdmti IdyOy M entered into an engage- 
ment with him.^ Here we see that each word 
ends in either a nasal or a very short vowel ; 
and if sentences were to be accumnlateci a thou- 
sand fold the result would be the same, Avithout a 
single exception. Bishop Caldwell, in his 
ComjMvaiivG Grammar of the Brdirulian Lan- 
guages^ makes the following statements : — “ In 
grammatical written Telugu every Avord without 
exception must end in a voavcI ; and if: it has 
not naturally a vowel of its own n is to be suffixed 
to tlic last consonant. This rule applies even 


holds 

to the addition of n to Avords which end in a 
consonant accords with the rule of the ancient 
Canarese,”^ On the same authority I learn that 
this vowel is extremely short, as it is in fact 


both in Sindhi and the Dravidian languages : 


nant of the language spoken in Sindh before 
the Aryan immigration, Avhich probably drove 
the Dravidian part of the ancestors of the 
Braluiis to the hills, and incorporated some of 
the inhabitants of Sindh into its loAvest caste. 
If so many pre-Sauskritic or desliist words 
are to bo found, it becomes an inxportaut and 
interesting question Avhether Sindhi grammar 
shoAVS any traces of a similar influence. I 
believe such traces are to be found. 

1. Every word in Sindhi must either end in 
a vowel or a very slight nasal. This voAvel is 
a very short one, and is hardly perceptible to 
foreign ears — at least Englishmen and Persians 
generally fail to pronounce it. The existence of 
such a thing becomes palpable enough when a 
Sindhi speaks English, unless great pains have 
been taken with his pronunciation. He cannot 
tell you that he has studied in the Government 


xlryan, Iranian, and Semitic tongues. 

2. There are some neuter verbs in Sindhi 

which perform the office of passives, though 
they are not constructed upon the same princi- 
ple as passive verbs in Sindhi generally area 
The passive voice in Sindhi is formed in tlie 
same Avay as it is in Sanskrit, only that Sindhi 
makes j, not y, the sign of the passive ; but 
this is merely following out a general law’' in 
the language, as y in Sanskrit becomes j in 
Sindhi. The folloAving verbs, however, are 

exceptions to the general rule : 
pirpauu to be found, to be obtained. 

jetpanu to be born. 
dhopdnu to be washed. 

7ndp>dnu to be measured. 
hliagodnu to be expended. 
dhdpdnu to be satiated. 

chlmpdnu to be touched (by any polluted thing). 
dhdpdnu to issue (as milk from the breast). 


^ Dr. Cald weirs Goyuparative Drdvidmi Qrarmna/r, 2nd eel, p. 17. 
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In this list it will be noticed that p is the 
consonant immediately preceding the infinitive 
termination and not y, as is usually the 
case, notwithstanding that some o£ the roots are 
Sanskrit. This p I believe to be connected 
with the Dravidian root joo, ‘ to go/ which may 
be used in that class of languages to help to 
form the passive voice. That p should have 
this meaning would be strictly analogous to 
the supposed meaning of the Sanskrit and 
to the use of sJmclan in Persian, which of old 
meant ‘ to go,’ as does the same word in Baluchi, 
an ancient sister of Persian. Hindustani pas- 
sives, it need hardly be mentioned, are formed 
by the use oijdnd, ‘ to go.* 

3. Sindhi dislikes double letters, except it be ably Dravidian : 


Sanskrit ablative termination at. Still in Brahui 
the sign of the ablative is dii or idn^ and, as 
Brahui has a large and important Dravidian 
element in it, — scarcely anything else, in facti 
its grammar, — it is not likely that it owes its 
ablative termination to any Sahskritic influence 
whatever. It is therefore, I think, highly pro- 
bable that the Hindus found some such affix as 
an or idn already doing duty for their at in the 
Indus Valley ; and so their dental was displaced 
by a nasal — an operation probably requiring some 
little effort on their part, but natural enough to 
the sons of the soil. 

5. The following words will, most of them„ 
I believe, show their parentage to be unmistalc- 


the same consonant that is doubled, or one of 
the double letters be a liquid. A comparison of 
the following Sanskrit words with the same in a 

O 4 


Sindhi dress will exhibit this dislike: 

Sanskrit. 

4 

Sindhi 

atma 

A j w A 

atima 

sti’i 

* W i ^ 

isifcri 

vastu 

vathu 

pranin 

^ A A 

pirani 

tvavb 

tiiritu 


This tendency is illustrated in the modification 
which some English words undergo in passing 
into Sindhi, e.g. 

English. 
school 
street 


isikfila 


isitnta 

This dislike to double consonants is very marked 
in the Dravidian languages, though it is only 
fair to confess that it is not by any means con- 
fined to them : it is, however, decidedly non- 
Sanskritio. 

• c 

4. The postpositions used to serve the office 
of case-terminations are, as Dr. Trumpp shows, 
beyond a doubt from Sanskrit ; but I believe 
it will be found upon examination that they 
were made to fit a Dravidian mould. Klie 
is the sign of the dative, and is from the 
Sanskrit lorite; but suppose the Dravidian ku 
or him (for Sindhi is fond of aspirates) to have 
been knoAvn before the Hindus brought hrite^ 
it is easy to understand that in the struggle 

of these two forms for existence the resultant 
was hhe. 

Again, the sign of the ablative is dh, though 
khdh is frequently used, being a compound of 
Me and an; but this dh is traceable to the 


Sindhi. 

sf A W 

pirainu 

solanti 


to obtain 
to divulge 


Drdvidian. 

i 

per 

sol (Tamil) 


kuraro 

old 

kiru 

kauro 

% 

pitngent 

karu (Tamil) 

kudanu 

* • 

to leap 

kudi( do. ) 

khofcanu 

4 

to dig 

kott ( do. ) 

manji 

a stool 

mamn ( do. ) 

karandi 

4 

a ladle 

karandi ( do. ) 

tari 

a stake 

tari ( do. ) 

venu 

abuse 

vei 

orahu, arahii 

unfathomable 

ar (Tamil) 

tiranti 

to open (as a flow- 
er) 

tirappii ( do. ) 

khata 

a cot 

kafctu 

nirrii 

forehead 

nerri 

4 4 

A ^ 

vai 

speech 

vay {mouth) 

sorho 

4 

narrow 

surrukku 

piru 

halo 

pirei [tvaooing 
and waning 
moon) 

mundhu 

4 « 

beginning 

mundii {front) 

odhunu 

4 

to dress 

uda 

6. The following list of words which are 

neither of Sanskrit, Iranian, nor 

Semitic origin, 

and yet are common to Sindhi 

and Brahui, is 

interesting 

- 


Sindhi. 


Bralmi. 

manjhandi 

midday 

man j an 

kopiri 

skull 

khopri 

piui 

calf of the leg 

pinni {leg) 

khhri 

heel 

kuri 

thfinthi 

4 4 

elbow 

ttlfc {cubit) 

thilma 

garlic 

thfim 

khari 

9 

a hamper 

khari 

gothirl 

bag 

gofchri 

dhaggi 

a kind of cow 

dhaggi 

ojhiri 

tripe 

ojarnik 

kakira 

cottonseed 

kakra 
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Sindhi, 


Bralmi. 

rambi 

a chisel 

I’ambi 

]hura 

cloudiness 

jur iniist) 

laku 

a mountain pass 

lak 

armauu 

anxiety 

arman 

tanwara 

# 

chirping of birds 

tawar [voice) 

khabaru 

Salvadora oloeides 

khabar 

bholiro 

monkey 

bold 

gungo 

djumb 

gang 


This list might easily be extended, but it is 
already loug enough for our purpose. 

7. It remains for me to try and account for 
these apparent traces of Dravidian grammar and 
woi'ds in Sindhi, and for a certain almost com- 
mon vocabulaiy in Sindhi and Brahui. A 
glance at the map will show that the Bi^ahuis 
and Sindhis are close neighbours, — their borders, 
in fact, touch each other, — and imagination might 
easily be tempted to lay hold of this fact as a 
sufficient solution ; still, if it did, it would be 
wrong. The English and Welsh have been 
equally close neighbours for centuries, and on 
the borders of the two countries there have been 
many people who spoke the two languages, 
yet the vocabularies of these two nations 
will afford no such common meeting-ground 


as is to be fouAd in Sindhi and Brahui. More- 
over, the Bi’ahuis and Sindhis have had little 
intercourse with each other for centuries 
one being a fierce marauding people ; and the 
other tame and peaceable, given to the gentle 
arts of trade and agriculture. 

There is another point in connection with 
the Brahuis which ought to be mentioned, 
though it will not furnish us with the explana- 
tion we are in search of. In some parts of 
Sindh there are scattered members of the Mari 
tribe of Brahuis, but these are neither numer- 
ous nor influential, and they have left their 
mother-tongue for the language of the country. 

If the gi’ammatical points noticed above are 
Dravidian, and the first list of words be from 
the same source, it cannot be that Sindhi 
has received them through the Brahui language ; 
for these laws do not obtain in Brahui, neither 
are the words of the first vocabulary to be 
found in that language. 

They ai’e a pure inheritance of the Sindhi 
people ; and I believe they point to the fact that 
the Indus Valley was a home to some part of the 
Dravidian race before fcbe Aryan immigTatiou. 


•WEST 


PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

BY H. EIVETT-CARNAC, Esq,., B.C.S., C.I.E., M.E.A.S., F.S.A., &c. 


The accompanying notes and sketches of 
masons’ marks to be seen on stones of the an- 
cient buildings of tbe districts tlirongb wbicb 
I have marched during a recent tour may per- 
haps be of interest to some of your readers. 

Without searching through the many volumes 
that have been written on Indian antiquities, to 
which I cannot refer whilst in camp, it is not 
easy to say whether these max^ks have ever been 
described or figured before. I may perhaps be 
going over the ground which in this respect has 
already been explored mox’e carefully than I can 
pretend to attempt to do. But even if the work 
has been done before, tbe information may be 
contained in volumes to Avbich all of your 
readers have not ready access, and the present 
notes may perhaps, therefore, be considered 
worthy of a place in the Indian Antiquary! 

The subject has not, I am aware, escaped 
the attention of General Cunningham, of the 


Archaeological Survey of India. In his paper 
on the ruins of Sarnath (published in the 
Jom\ As. Soc. JBeng. vol. xxxii.) the existence 
of these marks is noticed, and in his instruc- 
tions to his Assistants (published in vol. III. 
of his Beports) is tbe following paragraph : 
“The stones should also be carefully examined 
for masons’ marks, which are seldom absent from 
old buildings, and which, if numerous, wiU serve 
to give a tolerably complete alphabet of the 
characters in use when the structure was 

erected.” 

Sketches of the masons’ marks are not, how- 
ever, to be found in General Cunningham’s 
account of Sarnath above referred to, nor have 
I been able to find any notes or sketches of 
them in his well-known volume on the Bhilsa 
Topes, ar in the published Beparts of theArclice- 
ological Survey. Whilst marching about, I hope 
by degrees to qualify far the grade of Honorary 
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Assistant to the Director Generalm liis valaahle 
efforts to collect information regarding all 
matters of antiquarian interest scattered over 
India. I have therefore observed his instruc- 
tionSj and now send you the result. 

Masons^ Maries at 8arndth. 

The first group of sketches on the accompany- 
ing plate contains some of the marks to be seen 
on the sandstone blocks of what is known as the 
“ Dharmek Stupa,” at Sarnuth, near Banaras. 
These interesting remains have often been de- 
scribed, and chap. III. of Fergnsson’s History 
of Iihilian Arcltiteditre contains two engravings 
of the stilpa, 

Wilford, in As, lies. vol. ix. quoted by Fer- 
gusson, gives the tradition that the stuya was 
erected by the sons of Alohiprila, and destroyed 
or (as suggested by Forgusson) interrupted, by 
the Muhammadans in 1 017, before its completion 
(Ilisfory of Lidia'ii Architecture, 68). General 
Cunningham, on the other hand, infers from the 
characters of an inscrii^tiou found Avithin the 
stupa that the building belongs to the sixth 
centuiy of our era. Perhaps the murks, some 
of which appear to be letter’s similar to those 
of the Bhilsa inscriptions, may be of help in 
determining the question of the date of the 
work. The outer facing of the buildiirg has in 
many places been stripped off by decay, or by 
Muhammadan iconoclasts, leaAu'ng exposed the 
solid blocks of sandstone of w'hicli the lower 
part of the stiipa is built. 

It is on these inner blocks that the masons’ 
marks, here figured, are found. Each stone 
has most probably on one of its sides a mark 
of some sort or other, made by the mason 
or the contractor, for ready I’ecognition, after 
the stone w^as quarried or shaped. Only such 
marks as are on the outside faces of the stones 


/ 


probably inverted at the time the stones were 
placed in position. Thus Nos. 1 and 4 of the 
Sarnath series are evidently the same sym- 
bol, one or other of which has been turned 
upside down. 

A rough attempt has been made to group the 
marks accordino- to classes : thus Nos. 1 to 

O 

show the triangle, “ a favourite masons’ mark, and 
one which can easily be cut Avith a cliisel on 
soft sandstone. These marks are, if I remem- 
ber right, the most common at Sarnath. 

The next group, comprising the quarks from 
8 to 18, consists of symbols formed of rectangles.'' 
In most of the remaining marks tAvo symbols 
wdll bo noticed, as indicating, perhaps, that two 
masons shared in the Avorking of the stoiic. 

The most noticeable of the marks arc those 
figured at the commoncomont and at the cud of 
the Sarn:ith group (No. 1). Thus, Nos. I to 4 
(No. 4 being No. 1 inverted) Avill be found to 
resemble the symbol of Dharma given in Fig. 
G, ph 82 of Cunningham’s Jjhilsa Topes. 

No. 41) is the Avell-known svaslika^ a favourite 
symbol on Buddhist remains. And here it may 
be noticed, en j^arenild'se, that M. Bertrand, the 
Director ofthe National Museum at St. Gcnnain- 
en-Laye, recently sent mo a model of a small 
altar found in the Pyrenees on Avhich is the 
svastilea exactly similar to No. 41). 

No. 50 is probably intended to represent the 
Buddhist sacred tree; Avhilst No. 51 is perhaps 
meant for the platform and tree so common 
on Buddhist coins. On a visit latolv to 
Ajudhia (Faizilbad) I obtained a large number 
of these coins, the rough tree symbols of winch 
bear a resemblance to the marks given at 

No. 51. 

In Nos. 52 to 61 several of the letters found 
in old inscriptions will, I think, be recognized. 


exposed are to be seen ; and those now noticed Tims 52 and 53 are the t (turned sideways) of 
do not, perhaps, represent one-thousandth Asoka’s edicts, as given by Priusep at p. 53, 
part of the marks on the stones composing the yoi. II. of his lEssays on Indian Antiquities, edit- 

U1-.1 LI ^ rpu ^ 1 n* • A y 

ed by Thomas. The second symbol of No. 54 


building. The same marks recur often, sup-- 
gesting that the stones on which they are 
cut are the work of the same mason. The 
characters or symbols ai’e generally about four 


is the n of the same alphabet. 

No. o5 is also an n from the same plate of 
Prinsep. The first 


figure of No. 5G is v, 


inches in length, and from two or three inches but the symbol is inverted on the stone 

1 _T I 1_ mi 1.1... ^ ’ 


in breadth. The sketches in the accompanying 


It may be noticed that this letter resembles 


plate show them m the position in which they the symbol of MahMeva to be seen drawn in 
are seen m situ, but many of them were mo.st many places in Banaras, and which Mr. Camp- 

The Pali letter sr.— Ed. 3 g possibly be tsT, and No. 14, see vol. 

V. p. 304, plate, fig. 6 .— Ed, 
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bell of lalay found at Ajudhia — see Joi.tr. As. 
Soc. Ber/g. January 1877. In a pajDcr in ttie 
same journal, I have noticed the resemblance 
between this symbol and the marks found on 
many of the monoliths of Europe, 

No. 57 is the n of the alphabet of Asoka’s 

edicts (with the horizontal lines considerably 
lengthened) as given by Prinsep in the volume 
above c| noted. No. 68 is the j used in what 
Prinsep calls the alphabet of the Western caves, 
but turned with the right side down. No. 59, a 
rough cross, will bo found figured in Prinsep, in 
one of his plates of the Manikyiila inscription 
and relics. 

The triangle and upright, the last of the two 
symbols in No. GO, and the loAver one,— the 
circle with a line through it — in No. 61, resem- 
bling the Greek f/>, may both be found in the 
letters of the inscriptions given in the plates of 
Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes. Practised eyes, and 
readers who have other books of reference at hand, 
may perhaps bo able to recognize other letters 
and symbols anrong the marks herein given. 

A furtlier and more careful examination would 
doubtless show many moi‘e marks on the stones 
of SarmUli than I have been able to notice here. 
At Jaunpur, as will be seen from the other groups 
on the plate which accompanies this paper, the 
marks are much more elaborate and varied. 

At Jaunpur, 

Prom Danaras I marched to Jaunpur, and 
there I had an opportunity of examining and 
noting some of the masons’ marks on the build- 
ings for which the ancient caj)ital of the Sharki 
kings is cclcbi\atcd. 

A description of these buildings, illustrated 
by plans and engravings, will be found in Fergus- 
son^s Indian and Eastern ArcJtUecf are, hook VII. 
chapter iv. ; and General Cunningham, in his 
Arehcoological Boports, voh III. notices the 

Jaunpuri Pathan” Architecture under his sixth 
group of the Muhammadan period. 

The chief buildings now remaining are the 
fort (partly demolished), containing a small 
mosque and other buildings, a bridge which in 
1871 withstood one of the most extraordinary 
floods on record, and the Juma’ Atfila and 
Lai Darwaza masjids. 

The masons’ marks figured in the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th groups on the accompanying plates 
were found on the pillars and stones of the 
cloistei’S adjoining the masjids. 


I The i 3 cculiarity of these buildings is the 
mixture of two styles of architecture, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, regarding which Pergiisson, at 
p. 520 of his work noticed above, remarks as 
follows: — '^‘The principal parts of the mosques, 
such as the gateways, the great halls, and the 
western parts, generally are in a complete 
arcuate style. Wherever, indeed, wide openings 
and large internal spaces were wanted, arches 
and domes and radiating vaults were employed ; 
and there is little in those parts to distinguish 
this architecture from that of the capitals. But 
in the cloisters that surround the courts, and in 
the galleries in the interior, short square pillars 
are as generally employed with bracket capitals, 
horizontal architraves, and roofs formed of flat 
slabs, as was invariably the case in Pliudu and 
Jaina temples. Instead of being fused together, 
as they afterwards became, the arcuate style of 
the Moslems stands here, though in juxtaposition, 
iu sucli marked contrast to the trabeate style of 
the Hindu, that some authors have been led to 
suppose that the pillared parts belonged to 
ancient Jaina or Buddhist monuments which 
had been appropriated by Muhammadans and 
converted to their purposes.” 

This view, Eergusson adds, was advanced by 
Baron Hngel, and has since found supporters in 
Mr. Horne {Jour. As, Soc, Beng, voh XXXIV.), 
and in the Rev. Mr. Sherring in his Sacred Oity 
of the Hindus. Eergusson, although he admits 
that the Muhammadans may have utilized some 
Jaina or Hindu buildings, holds that at least 
nine-tenths of the pillars iu the mosques were 
made at the time they were required for the 
places they now occupy. Cmmingham, on the 
other hand, seems to diifer from Eei’gusson on 
this point, and to support the views of Baron 
Hugel and his followers. 

At page vi. voh IV. of the Arclmological 
Bejiorts G eneral Cunningham refers to an inscrip- 
tion on one of the pillars of the Atala Alasjid, 
“which is known to have been originally a 
Hindu temple converted to Muhammadan use 
by Ibrahim Shah Sliarki between the years 

1403-1440 A.D.” 

The masons’ marks which I have now to 
notice may perhaps be of some use iu determin- 
ing the class of buildings to which the stones 
utilized by the Muhammadans for their mosqixes 
originally belonged. 

Commencing with the max^ks on the Juma’ 
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Masjicl (2iid gronio)^ I would draw attention to the Mahadeva and Toni. In the double tri- 


angles of Nos. 17 and 18 will be recognized the 
favourite masons’ mark, or Solomon’s seal. 


No. 1, in which I think may be recognized a 
rough representation of the Buddhist tree and 
platform, with the cobi^a erect to the right of the The other marks do not call for special notice, 

tree. These marks were noticed on a stone save that there is apparently an absence of any 

building built into the gateway of the Juma’ attempt at wiutten characters as opposed to 
Masjid. On the block a figure had been carved, symbols. 

but the carving had been partly defaced and the The tree and leaves or buds as in Nos. 19 to 
figure turned inwards. 


OQ 


b are common enough. The only marks bearing 
In 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, also the Buddhist tree may, I any resemblance to letters are those of 24 to 27- 

Taking’ next {group 3) the marks on the 


think, be traced in the rude symbols. But 5, 
it is true, is not unlike the trident of ^iva, and 


stones at the Lai Darwaza Masjid, the most re- 


the accompanying circle may perhaps be intend- mai’kable is the combination of symbol No. 1, in 
ed to represent a Mahadeva. But I have, in the the thii’d series, — the triangle, — then a spear- 
first instance, suggested the tree, as the couven- head, then the snakes intertwined, and lastly 

what would seem to be the representation of a 
obtained recently at Ajudhia are not unlike the bow and arrow. The svastika aj^pears again in 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the tree in No. 7. Nos. 8 to 


OD 

tional renderings of the tree on Buddhist coins 


tarkiugs here figured. 


No. 7 is the soastiha again, similar to the 15 seem to be intended ' for leaves or buds. 

No. 16 is quite a new symbol, of a somewhat 
elaborate type. 

The stones of the Atala Masjid are much 
the Hindus and Jains, so the stone may have richer in marks {group 4). But many of them 
been the work, I suppose, of either a Buddhist, a are of types already noticed (see the second 

Hindu, or a Jain. * In 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, may be page of the plate), 

recognized, I think, attempts to represent the 


markings on the Buddhist Stupa at Dhamek, 
Banaras. This symbol was, I understand, origi- 
nally Buddhist, hut was eventually adopted by 


cobra. 


The familiar triangle recurs in Nos. 1 to 4. 
No. 7 is undoubtedly intended for the snakes. 
In No. 8 tbecobras are intertwined in the well- No. 8, which I at fii’st took to be intended for 

known form of the cachi,ceus, and cobras in this the same symbol, is perhaps meant for a bird. 


position are to be found carved on a stone at 


A peculiar Buddhist symbol similar to that 


the Naga (or Cobra) well at Banaras. In 8 and on many coins found at Ajudhia will be seen 
9 the symbol has been turned upside-down, the in the centre of Solomon’s seal of No. 44. No. 30 
original position of the stone having been altered is the sacred goose, perhaps. 


on its being placed in situ. 

« 

The circles of 1 3, 1 4, 1 5, 1 6, and the symbol on 
the right-hand side in No. 8, represent perhaps 


In 39 will be seen the cobra surmounted by 
the Buddhist symbol noticed in the Dhamek 

markings. 


NOTES ON THE KANPHATA YOOfS. 

BY G. S. LEONARD, SAIDPDR. 


The acknowledged head and guide of this 
religious sect of Y o g i s is said to have heeu 
one G 0 r a k h or G o r a k h n a t h a.’' The sect 
was originally designated by the name of 
N a t h a s, or leaders, from their founder, A d i- 
n a t h a. The name A d i n a t h a means ‘ a 
leader or guide,’ from whom most of the succeed- 
ing pw's of this order had the agnomen ofNatha 
affixed to their proper names. In Upper Hin- 
dustan this word Nathji is used to denote in- 
discriminately a spiritual guide of any order, 
just as Guru and Acharya are used in Bangali 


and Sanskrit. In its theological sense it is 
restricted to a Saiva preceptor, as the surname 
of Gosain is confined to the professors and guides 
ofthe Yaishuava faith. It was, however, gradu- 
ally extended to a cognomen of the deity Siva, 
whether worshipped in the form of a human 
statue, or that of his more common prototype 
the lihgoL or phallus, as the emblems of B a d r i- 

natba, ^ambhunatha, Pasupati- 
natba, and the equally far-famed ling a of 
S o m a n a t h a. 

The K a n p h a, t a s were afterwards denomi- 


^ For a valuable paper ou the history of the Kauiihatas of Kachh vide ante, vol. VII. pp.47ff- 
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natecl tlie G o r a k li p a u t h 1 s, oi’ followers of 
G o r a k h n a t li a, tlie renovator of thoir creed and 
doctrines, — in the same manner as tlie discijiles 
of Dadu, Kabir, and Nanak were designated by 
the appellations of U a d n-p anthis,Kabir- 
p a n t h i s, and N a n a k p i n t h i s. Go r a k h- 
natlia, the acknowledged founder of the order, 
is recorded in a Sanskrit treatise on Yoga philo- 

A 

sopliy, called the llntluuVipiJai^ by Atruiiram, 
to have been the eighth in succession to Adi- 
u ii th a, the originator of the sect^ and to have 
transmitted his doctrines in Sanskrit to posterity. 
The names of the leaders of this sect are 
thus given in the treatise ; — S r i A d i n Ti t h a, 
Mats ye nd r a, S a m b ar a, A n an d a-b ha i- 
r a V a, C h a d r a n g i, M e n a, Go r a k sh a, 
V i r u p a, k s h a, V c 1 a s s a y a n, &c. 

G o r a k h n fi t h a, according to the authori- 
ties of this sect and the llehhtas of Kabir, is 
reckoned to be one of the nine eminent teachers 
of the Yoga system ; and he is still more conspi- 
cuous than the others from his having loft written 
documents of his faith and precepts in some 
works of his composition in original Sanskrit, 
which no other of his sect had done either 
before or after him. Dr. H. IT. Wilson has given 
a list of thirty teachers of this faith from the 
Hathadniriha cited above, and fixed the date of 
G 0 r a k h ii a t h a in the fourteenth centuiy, 
by assigning only the space of fifteen years to 
each of his successors {vide Wilson’s Sketch 
of the Religious Sects of the Hindus” in vol. 
XVII. p. 190, of the Asiatic Researches). In the 
RelcMas of Kabir, how-ever, printed in the Kindi 
and llintliisiiini Selections by Captain Pince, 
there occurs a distich in a controversial dialogue 
between Kabir and G o r a k li n a t h a which 
makes them contemporaries at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, and states that 
G 0 r a k h n a t h a was the son of M a t s y e n- 
d ra, and grandson ofAdinatha. 

The word /j^mjj/ia/tniterally means ‘ ear-split,’ 
and is, \i]sLQnakti^ ^ nose-clip t,’ a vernacular term 
of reproach, applied contemptuously to this sect 
by the victorious Muhammadans, who in the 
same way made use of the ejoithet hind., ‘ black,’ 
to the inhabitants of this country, and called 
eveiy one M/ar, or ‘infidel,’ who pi^ofessed a 
faith different from their own. The practice of 
boring holes in the ears (Jcarna-hhedlui) is an 
essential religious ceremony among the Hindus 
of all castes and tribes in genei’a!, but the 


custom of makinn a slit in the cartilau'e of the 
ear, and inserting rings or cylinders made of 
horn, agate, or glass in the perforated part, as 
necessary for the initiation of a disciple, is an 
institution originating with G o r a k h n a t h a, 
who for this reason is styled the founder of the 
K ii n p h a t a s. This practice was borrowed 
from a custom prevalent among all classes oi 
yogis of suspending rings to the cai’S, in imita- 
tion of the Jainas and Buddhists, who in their 
turn had derived it from Siva, the lord of 
the yogis., who is often represented in a posture 
of deep meditation Avith similar rings pendent in 
his ears, as in an image in the Dumar Lena at 

O • 

Eluva, or iu the vestibule of the Elcpbanta cave. 
These rings, called munclre, from the Sanskrit 
word mundras or circlets, -whicli from their 
immense size painfully distort the cartilage of the 
ear, have often been made objects of ridicule 
by the Muhammadans in their popular songs. 
Hence Kabir, although a convert from Muham- 
madanism to Hindu Rama-worship, does not 
omit the opportunity of deriding the earrings 
of G 0 r a k h n a t h a while discussing with him 
his religious opinions and principles ; a tetra- 
stich in the Bagh-o-Buliuv also accuses the 
Kanphatas, and all other classes of yogis and 
hermits, of cupidity and greediness, notwith- 
standing their professions to the contrary. 

The Kfinphatiis are niontioued in. Lalln 
LaTs Tables of Hindu Sects and Tribes having 
oi’iginated from the yogis and jangams of the 
Saiva faith, and this statement is corroborated 
by the account which Dr. Wilson has given of 
them in his “Sketch of the Hindu Sects” in the 
Asiatic licsearches, vol. XVII. 

The devotees of Siva (perhaps the only rem- 
nants of ancient yogis iu India, except the P a- 
ramhahsa of Sankarachai'ya’s Vedantism) 
are religious i-eclnses from the world, and wholly 
devoted to abstract meditation. The Kanphatas 
are of the same persuasion, with this difference 
between them and other ^aivas, that, while all 
orders of Sanydsis are at liberty to visit holy 
places and perform distant pilgrimages, the 
Kanphatas are constrained to remain within 
their maihas, or monasteries, and sometimes are 
even closely confined in their guhas, or cells, for 
intense application to meditation. A reference 
to this peculiarity occurs iu the Hathadijptka 
and is thus translated by Dr. Wilson : — 

“ The Hatha-jogi should dwell in a well gO' 
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verned and properly regalated conatry, wliicli 
is fertile and free from disturbances, ^dtliin a 
solitary cell within the precincts of a matha or 
sanctuary.” 

A K a 11 p h a t a is not allowed to lead a 
solitary, iudepeudent, or vagrant life, like the 
P a r a m li a h 3 a s or P a r i b r a j a k a s of the 
Vedic religion, or that of a mendicant as enjoined 
by the Smritti sdstras. He is strictly prohibited, 
according to the IlatUadiinha^ from having com- 
munication with the wicked, from sitting beside 
a fireplace, from walking in bye-ways, from early 
baths and fasts, and fi'om all bodily austerities 
aud peuances enjoiued in the sitdras. lu con- 
tradistinction to the practices of the Kitn- 
phatas it may be mentioned that early baths, 
and sitting by the fireplace, as also ollering 
oblations to fire, are positive injunctions of the 
Yeclas^ aud are extensively practised by Hindus, 
and a large number of itinerant aud vagrant 
b a n y a s i s of other sects. The main object of 
the superiors or heads of a Ivanphata monastery 
is the attainment of spiritual perfection in the 
close recess of his solitary cell ; while the chief 
employment of the novices is the practice of acts 
of charity and benevolence to every one within 
the circuit of their monastery. 

The religion of the K a n p h a t u s, as pro- 
fessed by their founder and preceptor, Guru 
G o r a k h n fi t h a, is similar to that of all other 
Saiva sects — the monotheism, otherwise called 
Brabmaism, of the Uj)aiushads and Vecldata 
philosophy, which was wndely propagated after- 
wards by its great champion, the venerable San- 
car acli arya, aud his disciples, Anandagiri 
aud others, and now upheld by the Brahma 
Somaj of Calcutta. The only authentic account 
we have of G o r a k h n a t h a’s religious teachincr 
aud principles is contained in the religious 
debates {/joshtls) held between bim and K‘a b i r, 
and preserved in the EeJehta verses of the latter, 
published in the Hindi and Hindustani Selections 


of Captain Price. The one incomprehensible 
Supreme Being, who is devoid of or beyond all 
attributes, is the object of their adoration. 
But as a being whose nature and properties are 
inconceivable and inscrutable, and of whom 
nothing can be predicated compatible with the 
finite and imperfect notions of humanity, can 
hardly be made an object of meditation or worship, 
certain attributes and properties were required 
for the purpose of meditation and imitation. To 
supply this want Goraklmritha wrote a work, 
called the Gorctkslm- Sahas rancioid. contaminn a 
fclioiisaiicl attributive appellations of God, for 
tlie contemplation of bis disciples. This book 
forms the creed of the sect, and requires not 
only the firm belief of its votaries in these at- 
tributes of the deity, but their jap, or I’opoat- 
iug of those names in secret, and illujdn, or 
meditation on their import in silence. In the 
same manner the V aisbnavas have their 
thousand appellations of Vishnu, and the 
S a k t a s a hundred and eight names, and some- 
times more, for the goddess S ak t i (potent ia), 
whom they adore. The two Hindu sects known 
by the names of S a t n a mis aud D a s n ii m i s 
have respectively a hundred and ten epithets for 
their deities,; and the Muhammadans a hundred 
names of God and ninety-nine of M n h a m- 

m a d, which they matter while telling their 
beads, and utter during their prayers and devo- 
tions. But the mere jap, or muttering of these 
names, or the dlujun, meditation on their sig’uili ca- 
tions, is not enough to acquit the Kanphata of 
his responsibility as a yogi. He must endeavour 
to apply to himself the archetypes of divine 
perfection, and to accustom himself to imitate, 
resemble, and approximate them in his spiritual 
nature, until he finds himself assimilated into 
the divine essence, by his attaining to a state 
of clairvoyance and ecstacy which liberates him 
from the vicissitudes which mortal existences 
are subject to. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARBSE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. O.S., M.E.A.S. 

{Qordinued from 253 .) 


No. XLVIII. 



At Ind, Ant, Vol. VI,, p. 91, I publisbed 

. of tkis Series) a copper-plate grant 
of the Western Chalukya king Vinaya- 

d i ty a. My transcription ^vas made from No. 


3 of the photographs of copper-plate grants at 
the end of Colonel Dixon’s Collection. The 
photograph was on too small a scale for a 
lithograph facsimile to be prepared from it. 
But this want has now been supplied through 



WESTERN CHALUKYA GRANT OF VINA YADrrVA - SATVASRAYA 
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tlie kind assiskincc of flic Rev. T. Foulkes of 

‘wlio obfaiiicd the original plates on 
loan from the owner of tlicin, and transmitted 
tliom to I]iig'lan(h Tins lias enabled me to give 
tlie details of the plates, and to correct and com- 
plete 1113^ transcription and translation of them. 

Mr. Eoulkos does not give the name of the 
owner of the plates ; but states that lie is the 
astrologer of tlie temple of tlio god H a r i li a ra 
at Hai'ihar, and, — thongli the grant was made 
to a member of the V a t s 3" a — that he 

belongs io the KriS3-^a2')a gotra. It is not 
known Avhero the plates were found, or liow 
11103^ canio into the possession of the famil3^ that 
now owns ilieni. 

The ])latcs are three in number, about 10]" 
long by broad. Tliey have A^ory decided 


1'' 


raised rims to protect the writing. The in- 
scription commences on the inside of the first, 
and ends on the inside of the third, plate. Tlie 
ring had not been cut when the plates Avere re- 
ceived in England ; it is about -j" thick, and 4^ 
in diameter. A facsimile of the seal has been 
given in the Plate at p. 253 (No. 6) aboAm ; it is 
slightly oval, about 1^" by 1^", and has the re- 
presentation of a boar, facing to the proper 
right, in relief on a countersunk surface. 

The grant was made by V i n a y a d i t y a 

A 

liimself, at the request of the king of tbo A 1 n- 
va s, and seems to have been made to celebrate 
a Aactory OAmr that firmily. It is dated in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, on the day of the 

r 

fnll-moon of Kfirttika, when Saka Gib (a.o.. 
G04-5) bad expired. 


Trcvuscrijrlion. 

Fi/fst plate, 

f ^ ] Svasti [11'“'] Jayaty=rivislikritam Vishnor=vvjiraham kshobliit-arnuavarii dakshin-onnata- 

daiiislitr-ao’ra-visrrinta-bhu- 

♦ O 

r^] vanaiii vapuli [H*] Srlmatam sakala-bliuvana-saihstuyamilaa-Manavya-sag-otraiiam Hariti- 

putranaiii 

[ ■'’] sapta-16ka-matnbbis=sapta-inatTibliir=abliirablii^vai'dclliifcriniuh Karttikeya-pariraksbaiia- 

prapta- kalya iia- 

[ "'] pavaviiparanam bliagavan-Nilrayana-prasada-saniasudita-varaba-limcliban-eksbana-ksbaBa-va- 
[ “ i sikrit-risdslia-inahlbliritaiii Chalukyanam kulam=alaiii(la)iikarisliii6r=asvamadli-avabbritba- 

sniina-pa- 

[ °] viladkrita-gatrasya Svi-PuliMu!si(si)-Vallabba-mabai’Mjasya suunh parilki’am-akranta-Vanava- 

[ ^ ] s 3 ''-adi- 2 :)ai'a-nripati-iiiaiidala-pi'anibaddha-visuddba-kirfctih 


Sri-Kir ttivarmm a- 


[ bba-inii,barrijas=tasy=rinma(tma)jas=,sa.mara-saiiisakta-sakal-ottarapatb-esvara-Srl- 
[ "] ITars1iavavddliana-pariVjay-6palabdba-i)aramesvar-apara-namadboyab 

aivaya-srl-pnt,hi(tbi)vivallablia-mabavaj-a”’dliiraja-pai’ame.svaras=tat-priya-sii- 


p ritbl (thi) vivalla- 


Satya- 


[“] tas^Ba 


V iki’amaditya-pai'amcsvara-bbafctrirak asya 

Second plate ; first side. 


ruati-sahriya-srihasa-mAtra-sa- 


vividha-rasita-sita-samara-mukha- 

himakara- 


[^’^] madliigata-nija-Amihsa-samnchita-chita-rajya-Aabhavasya 

gata'ripn-narapati-vijaya-samupalabdha-kirtti(rtti)-patiik-avabhasita-digantasya 
['■‘1 kiU-a-vimala-kula-paribliava-vilaya-betu-Pallavapati-parajay-rinantai'a-parignbita- 

KaSclu-purasya 


[”] 

[.S] 


gasya 
na-ka]nalas3^a 
r^ajhaya 


pi’abliava-ku*le(li)sa-dal6(li)ta-Ch61arPriudya(ndya)-Kera!a-dharam(m)- 

dliara-tu(tra)ya-mrma-mana-sririA“- 

an-anya-samavana[ta'^]-Ivanchipati-niani-maknta-kuta-kirana-salil"ablushikta-chara- 


tri-saniudra-madhya-A^artti-blinvana-mandal-adhisvarasya 


sunuh 


pitu- 


B illi(le) ndusokharasy=eva 


Senani (nl) r=Ddaitya-ba] am=ati- samuddhatam 

trairajya-Pallava- 


^ Tlioao two lettor.a, rahhi; are au umaecessary and un- 
moa.niiiK i*o])otltioti. 

“ It iti sonicwliat daiibthil wlictlior h zs intended, or le. 
But, eolliitin.a* all tLo other passages in which this name 
occurs, I iiiui the rule t(j 1 )g that, when the vowel of the 
first syllable is 0 , then the vowel of the se ;ond is e, and 
whe 7 i the vowel of the first syllable is 'ir, then the vowel of 
the sec(.md is or, in later times, a. ^ ^ 

" B.erc, and in fXjriOiju tjati, 1. 23, and r u e jrKOi ct 1 / u-, 1. -«o, 


and jaif.itc, 1. 41, the vowel a is irregularly attached to the 
topkfoke of the ja, instead of to the centre stroke, in tb(? 
usual manner, as in mah6,raj-Cid]iirXj(ty 11. 22-23. 

* Tlie upper part of the Aa has not come out in the 
facsimile. A few similar instances of imperfect letters, 
and of a failure of the Annsvdm to appear in the facsimile, 

will bo found further on. 

^ In the facsimile, the top stroke pf^^the sa has run up 
into the Aiuisvdraj so as to read like srh^ instead of .sr/z/i. 
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] balam=a vashtabliyah (bliy a) 


samasta-visbaya-prasamaiirid=:vihita-[ta=’‘']n-man6- 

nuraiii (ra)5j aiiah atyanta- vatsala- 
[^°] tvrid=Yudbisbti(slithi)va iva Sri-ramatTiaUVasudeva iva nrip-aiiikusatTi'it=Parasurrima 


iva raj-asrayatvil- 

Pallava-EalaiiPblira-Kerala-Haibaya-Yila-AIalava-CliGla-Pandy-adyrin 


d=:B]iarata 


iva 


[ "^] r=mmaulais=sama-blirityafcan=nitah 


yen= Aluva-Gam (ga) ng-adyai- 

Vinayaditya-Satyasraya-sri-pritbivivallabba-ma- 


[ 1 *] 


ai 


8 econd jflctte ; second side, 

lirirrij-adliirHjar- 2 Daramesvara-bliattaraka^s=sarvva(rvva)n:^evarQ=ajnapaya®ti 

ViditarQ=rasta v6=smriblii(bliih) sbodas-ottara- 
j sliach(fc)-cbhatesbu Saka-varsbeshv^atitesba pravarddbaraana-vijaya-rajya-saiiivatsare- 

cliaturddase varttaman^ 

vijaya-skandhavrire 

^ Karttike(ka)-paurnna' 

] musyrah sidmad-Aluvaa'aja-vijnupaiaayri Vatsya-sagobasya Srikrmmanah sbma-yri- 


[ ^ Hare ( ?ri) sba-p ara-pratyusanne Karanjapatra-gramam^adliiv'asafci 


-•26 


P^u'agAya 


pautraya 


M ai’asarm mau ah 


putraya 


I sanasarmmauc 


Vanavrisi(si)-maudale 


Ede( ? de) volal-bho (bba) ge 


uama-gramas^sa'bliogas^sarvva-badha-paribar-bpefco dattah 
grama-pascliima-bhriga(ge) krit-akrita-kslietram [I"*"] 



si(s5)mri 

Yu(?)tu 


[ 1 ^-] 


veda-vedariiga- 
Kiru-KiWaraasi- 

• • O 

Pei*-Ggaga{ga)masi- 
Cha(e)tasya ksbotrasya 




pu(pu)vY^(rvv)-6ttara-di[g'^]-bliage Sirig6clu(?du)-grama-si(si)mni Puli- 


tata 


agatya 


110 


KavYvasurigola 
Third Hate, 


tata (tall) Perbu ( ? ) tu 



[““] Algi(lge f)!:e 


tata 


Algola 


tata(t6) Nittakala [ tata (tali ) 


10 


?;e 


tata(tah) 


10 


Knrupakere I tata(t6) 


10 


pi'agzrgatvu 
NSj:i]gj(lge ?). 


dakshina-disam=:iiyritya Arakatta 



Tad=agannblur=asmad-variisyai[r=:a^^]nyais=cba rrijabhir=ayur-aisvaryy-admrirh vilasitam= 

acb ir iiiiisu- cbab cb a- 

laiii=avagaclicliliadbhir=u-cbaadr-a[rkka]-dhar-rirnnaya’Stliiti-same(ma)-kalaiii yasas* 

cliicbi (cli i)sbubbis =sva-datti-ni- 


[ ] i-vvisesliarii paripiilanlyam=uktaii=clia bliagavatii veda-vyiise^na Vyaseua[ | *] Baliubbi- 

t “* ] i-vvasudlia blmkta. rajabliis=Sagar-adibliir=yyasya yasyri(sya) yadii bburnii(mi).s= 

tasya tasya 

[^‘'Jtadri plialaiii [||*] Svan=di'itttih sa-aiabach-chliakyaiii duhkbam-anyasya piilanaiii 


[ ] naih eb=eti duuricb=clihrey6=nupiilaaaiii [|1*] Sva-dattam 


danaiii 


A 

va 


para 


A 

va 


pTila- 

A 


bareti(ta) vasuiidharam sba- 

[ ] sliti-vavsbslia(i'sba) -saliasraiii vishtayinii jayate krimili Maba-sa(sci)iidliivio*rabika' 


r 42 


] Srj -Ramaprunyavallabhezia 

Translation. 


likliitam=idaiii 


sasanarii 


11 


* 


* 


Hail! Victorious is the body, ydiicli -was 
that of a Boar, that was manifested of 

Vishnu, (&c., as in No. XXIX., at Vol. 
VI., p. 87) ! 

The son of the great Idng S r-i-P ulikesi- 
Vallabha, — whose body was purified ((tc., 
as in No. XXIX.) — {was) the great king Srh 


° The pliotograpli distinctly eliows tlie Anusvv.ra over 
the la ; but it does not appear in the facsimile. I have 
found the same name in the same context in two more 
'Western Chaluhya grants, but in both of tliem the text is 
unfortunately not quite clear enougli to decide satisfac- 
torily whether the second syllable is Jufit or h. 


Krrttiva V m a, tbe favourite of the 'world, 
(&c., as in No. XXIX.). 

His son (was) S a t y a s r a y a,, the favonrite- 
of the world, the great king, the supreme king,, 
the supreme lord, (&c., as in No. XXIX.). 

His dear son (ioxis) V i k r a m a d i t y a, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one, — who acquired 
(&c., as in No. XXIX.). 

’ This letter, Aa, was omitted in the original, and was 
then inserted below the line. 

This letter, ya, again, was at fii’st omitted and then 
inserted below the line. 

This sylJabie, re or r?:, is rather doubtful, being crowded 
from want of space. 

These seven marhs of nunctuatinn n.rp 
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which is located at the village of K a 


His sou, V i nay a d i t y a- S a t y a s i* a y a, 
tlie favoimte of the world, the great king, the 
supremo king, the supreme lord, the venerable 
one, — who, having at the command of his father 
(&c,, as in No. XXIX.), {loas) like B ha rata, 
on account of his being the refuge of kings, 
and by whom the P a 1 1 a v a s, the K a 1 a m- 
b h r a the Kerala s, the H a i h a y a s, the 

V i 1 a s, th e hi a I a v a s, the C h 6 1 a s, the P a n- 

• * • j ♦ / « 

dyas, and others, were brought into a similar 

A 

state of servitude with the A lu v a s^^, and the 

• ? 

Gang as, and others, who were hereditary 
(.'iervtmts of him) ^ — thus issues his commands to 
all people : — 

‘‘Bo it known to you! Six hundred and 
sixteen years of the S a k a {era) having elapsed, 
ill the fourteenth year of (Our) augmenting 
and victorious reign, at {Oiir) victorious camp 

r a u j a- 

p a t r a in the neighbourhood of {the city of) 
H a r e s h a p u r on the day of the full-moon 
of {the month) K a r 1 1 i k a, at the request of 

A 

the illustrious king of the A 1 u v a s, the village 
of K i r u-K a g a m a s i^^ in the E d e v o 1 a P° 
division in the V a n a v a s i district, is given 
by Us, with the right of enjoyment, and free 
from all opposing claims, to T s a n a s a r m a, 
who is thoroughly well versed in the Vklas 
and the V&Mhrjas^ the son’s son of Sri- 
s a r m a, who performed the Soma sacrifice, of 
the Vatsya gfdra^ {and) the son of Mftra- 

{xilso there is given) a {i:tarthj) culti- 
vated and {‘partly) uncultivated field on the west 
of the village of P e r-G a g a m a s And the 
boundaries of that field {are) : — On the north- 
east, {the ? hamlet of) (?) Piilivutu in the 
boundaries of the village of SirigSdu^^; 
coming thence, {the village of) Ka r va s u r i go la; 

i\iQx\GQ{thevilla(je of) Per butu ; thence(//ie village 
\ \ 

of) A 1 g i r ; thence {the village of) A 1 g o 1 a ; 
thence {the village of) Nittakala; thence, 
going to the east, {the village of) N S r i 1 g i r ; 
thence {the village of) K u r u p a k e r e ; thence, 
turning to the south, {the village of) A r a k att a. 

Or, perhaps, ‘ Kajabhras’ ; see note G. 

In 1. 9 of the Aihole inscription (Vol. V., p. G7), have, 
as my revised Aversion of it will show hereafter, Gon(j. 

Aln^p-cndrd.h^ ‘ the princes of the Gahgas and the Alupas.’ 

* A 

The Alnvas are probably the same as the Alnpas, who are 
mentioned again, as the enemies of the Ohalukyas in later 
times, in 1. 12 of No. 2 of my second series of KAdaraha 
inscriptions, at Jour. Bo. Bi\ 11. As. Soc., Yol. IX., p. 278. 

Or, perhaps, ‘ Harishapnra.’ 

r.e., ‘ the smaller, or more modern, Kagamasi,’ 

Or perhaps, * Edevojal.’ Volal is the form in compo- 


s a r ma. 


This {grants or charter) should be preserved by 
future kings, who are desirous of acquiring fame, 
whether they belong to Our lineage or to other 
families, &c . ! And it has been said by the holy 
V y H s a, the arranger of the Vedas : — Land 
has been enjoyed by many kings, from S a g a r a 
downwards ; &c. ! It is a very easy thing to 
bestow a grant oneself, &c. ! He is born as a 
worm in ordure for the duration of sixty thousand 
years, &c. ! This charter has been written by 
S r i-R a m a p u 11 y a V a 1 1 a b h a, the Great 
Alinister who is entrusted with peace and 


wmr. 


JJ 


No. XLIX. 


This is a copper-plate grant of the Dev a- 
g i r i- Y a d a V a king Krishna, otherwise 
called, as here, K a n h a r a or K a n h A r 
and also K a n d h a r a or K a n d h a r a. 
Another form of the same name is Kanuara ; 
but I have not found it used in the case of this 
^larticular king. 

The plates were found at Chikka-BagiwAdi, 
in the Belgaum Taluka of the Belgaum Dis- 

* O *0 

trict. They are three in number, each about 
broad by lOf" long ; they have raised edges to 
protect the writing. The ring connecting them 
had not been cut when the grant came into 
my possession ; it is about thick, and in 
diameter. The seal, of which a facsimile has 
been given (No. 2) in the Plate at p. 262 above, 
is circular, about in diameter ; it has, in high 
relief on a countersunk surface, a figure of the 


god 


HanumAii, with the sun and moon. 


The language is Sanskrit. The characters are 
Nandiuagari. In this inscription the letter da 
is usually distinguished from req — by means of 
a small circle inside the loop of the letter ; but 
the engraver has not always made this distinc- 
tion, and in some instances, where he has, it 
has failed to appear in the facsimile. Thus, 
the facsimile i\:'ads prativi{vlm)vitd, 1. 2, and 
Vich-dgraf'ih, 11.13-14; whereas the original 
has distmot] J pratlbi{him)h ltd J and Bioh- dgrajok . 
On the other hand, this mark, distinctive of the 

sitioii of the Canavese liojal, liolaln, ‘ a city.’ The firnt 
X^art of the name may be eJe, ‘ xdace, abode, &c. j greats 
much’, or ede, ‘the bosom, heart ; courage.’ 

i.e., ‘the larger, or older, KAgamAsi.’ 

Or, perhaps, ‘ Sirigodu.’ 

Or, perhax)S, ‘ Algerc.’ 

Or, perhaps, ‘ Ncirlgere.’ 

The transc.ri];)tioii and translation of this grant have 
been given, with some others of the same dynasty, at Join*. 
Bo. Br. R. As. *S'oo., Yol. XII., p. 25; they are now re- 
joeated to accompany and explain the facsimile, which haa 
not been previously published. 
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irt, is shoAvn clearly enougli iu the facsimile in, 

e.y., Bdg'ivddij 1. 26, and hrtihnauebhyasj 

\. 28 , 

The grant records that, in the S an my a 
samvatsara, when Saha 11 71 (a.d. 1249-50) 

had expired, on Saturday the day of the full- 
moon of Ashiidha, the ministei'^^ Malli- 
saitfci, witli the king’s permission, bestowed 
upon tbirty-two Brahmans, attached to the 
shrine of the god M a d h a v a, certain lands at 
S a n t h e y a-B a g a v a d i, in the H n t y a 1 1 i 
Twelve in the Kuliiindi district; and that 

« • j 

the grant was subsequently confirmed by M al- 
ii s ait ti’s son, the minister Channdh 
s a i t t i , 


The H u V Y a 1 1 i spoken of hero must be 


Mughatklian-Hubballi in the 


Belganm Dis- 


tinct, about five miles to the south-east of 
Bagiwadi. Saniheya is evidently intended for 
the Canarese santeyci^ ‘ of the market’, a com- 
mon prefix to the names of villages iu the 
Canarese country. The S a n t h e y a-B a g a- 
vadi of the grant is probably the modern 
Bagiwadi, or Hire-Bagiwadi, — a market-town, 
and of much more importance than Chikka- 
Bagiwadi, which is close to it. at the 

end of the two ministers’ names, probably 
represents the Canarese ' a merchant’, and 
indicates the class to which they belonged by 
birth. 


Transoription. 
First Plate ^ 


Chha 



namali 


['] 

[M 

pratibiOoiiO-bita 

[“*] shtata(tiith) || Asti 


Orh 


namah 


Puyad=adyah 


sa 


a2:ad=iva 


dhrita 


A • j 

OlVi 

vah 

dhatri 


lya 


potri 


['"] s=ti'i-bhavane 

[ ^ ] n-fikhyaih(khyrin)=nripiU=tatali 


Sri-Ganadhi- 

» 

ya(yad)-daxhshtru- 
harsha(rshrid)=dvignna'pu- 
svasty-ayano raja Simhauu Yaclu-vamsa-jah yasya kirtri (rtti) - 
prathi ta Hari- kirtti- vat 


Yc 


A • A 


raj a 


Jaitiigir=nania 


Siihha- 


( I ) janito Yadu-va]hs-avclhau(bdhau) pay6dliav=iva 


[ ^ ] xnah 


Tasya putro maha-tojah Sri-Kanhara iti srutah 


[^] sirasa dliritba(tva) bhavaihti sakhino 


cha(c]iaih)dra- 
yad-aj ani (junih) 


n rip ah 


[ ^ ] I'va-bhLipiila-niauli-prathita-pararaa-i’atna-prollasat-pada-padmah 

du-kula-chira-lil6 


Jayati jagati 


^ • A 


riijii 


sa- 

Ya- 


V asudeve 

pi'lfcimi'in=K’anbar-akhyah 


j aiianain 


[ inakiida(ta)- pratyupta-ratnais^chiraiii 


Kesliasya 
[^'‘] cli-agrajah 


pritlivipateh 

samtatarii 


f 


B ur 6=mu ty a-dh u ri 


nayana-k amala-.su- 
Tasy=rinyah (nya) - kshitii^rda-mauli- 
nirajach-charan-riravimda-yugalali 


sthito 


viiayato 


khyata-'kirtti(rttir)=hhnvi 


Malhakliyah 

Tasya 


kila 


putro 


Chikkadeva-tanayah 


maha-tej ah 


Sri-Kanhura 


Bi- 

pra- 

1- 


[-] ti 

jail 


srutah 


II 




a 


( I ) jidva (tva) prifcbiv-isasya yo rrij6(jho) dakshino bh6(bhu)- 

Prasrnh(sa)sy(sty)=:arim(ri)n-yali pragrihlta-clnlpo dadati ch-urthan^kripa- 

pravarddhi- 


dvijebhyali 


t-asesha-vibhuti'rarii(ra)myah 


I! 


Sra(sri) -Somanath- iiiiighri-y ug- avanaty i 


Chha 


Svasti 


A 

Eka-saptaty-uttara-sat-a- 


dhe(dhi) ka-sahasra-samkhyeshu Sak-avdo(bde)3hv=atiteslm pravarttamane Sauni(sau) mya- 
saiiivatsare 


i''v-AshAdha(dha)-nakshatre 


tad-anita(tar)~gat-Asliadha-pauimuamAsyaiii 


^anaischara-vAre 


Pu- 


Vaidhriti-y6ge(ga) 


itthaih-bhiita-puni (pu) nya- k Ale 


sarba{rva)-rda(de)s^AdhikAi 


A 


sail 


a 

L 'J 


vasam(sa)n 


Mallisaifcti-nAm-amatyah(ty6) 


rAjali(j5ah) 
Mu dll o^al a - o'r A - 

o o 


tad-anuja(jua)y;i sva-dev-archchana-samaye Sri-Somanatha- 


mahudliArmika-ViranAyaka-vijuApanayj 


i 


di-desB 


Huvvalli-dvadasa^gga(grA)m-ribhyamtare 


sv-adhikara-vishaye 


sa(sam)nidhau 

Kuhniii- 


Samtheya-BAgavA cli-saiiijna- 


[ 'J ke grauic bhagavam(vach)-Sri(chhri)-i\[adhava-rdeva-piira(rah)sarebhy6 dvA-tririisat-samkhya- 


Uhhvo 


nana-gotrcbhvb 


brAhman6bhyas-iia(ta)d-grrima-dakshiua-digu(g)-bhAge- 


2 VI 


slnit 


Second plate ; first side, 

p:isli!ina(shafc-p:ishana)-miidritririi 4iliii(bhu)mim 


dhur A-purba ( rva) kaih 


clatta 


Amo.tya. 






i.Au'yf . 
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L 


30- 


vriii 


1 (II) 


Tatra 


bhagavatah 


Sri-Madbaya-deva®®sya 


amga 


bli6ga“i'ariigabli6g-ridi-sakala-pa(pu)j-artliaih 


sabasa( sra)- kaxhba- parimitaxh 


kslietram clattarii 


Sri-Miidbava-deva-satre brabmana-bli6jan-atha(rtliaih) sata-dya- 


ya-kaihba-parimitaxh ksbetrarii dattarii [|'^] Tad-itara(raxn) fcu kslietram Sri-Madkaya-de- 
va-Braih(bi’a)limapuri-Yarvi(rti)bbyas=ne(te)bby6 briibrnanebbyo dattam | Tat-satr-artba- 




m=cva 


tad-gruraa“pu(pu)rya-digu(g)-bbag 0 


sata-dyaya-kamba-parimitam 


sfdi- 


ksb6traTh tena dattarii 


Tat-satr-artbam=eya tad-grjim-6ta(tta)ra-dig-bbage Vina- 


yaka.-nairui*u(rri 


for 


Lmra)iiya(tya)-dig'u(g)-iiu(bbii)ge 


sata-kaihba-parime(mi}tarii 


[^®] Mridbaya-deya-satra-brabmana-bb6jaii-atbarii(rtbaih) 
bbn(bbu)mis~iie(te)a=aiva 


dattu 


Cbba 


[ksbetrarii^] dattarii [Ip*"] Iti Sri- 

pa(parii)cba-sata"kariiba"pariinita 

Axh(a)naihtararii tasyai patr6=sa'a 

Chanmdisaitti-na- 

• 4 

bba- 


['^°] m-amrinnyab(tyab) pitri-kriii(t)'aita(tad)-dbarma-pariprilanay==asmiti(nii)=artbe 

gavan-Madhaya-deva“deva-^^pura(rah)saiAbbyas=ta(te)bby6 brahmanebbyaR=tarii- 

vra(bra)-sasana(narii) danga(ttya) pitur-dbdba(ddba)x’mairi su-dridbataram kTitavrinu(n) 


P"] Tosbi 


A • 

im 


pu(pra)tigri]iitTl(fcri)nam(nriih) gotra-guna-namani likyariite 


Cliha 

Chlia 


Atvoya-gotnya-Samavedi-VishuabliaU-Opadliyaya-suta-Sarva- 
jna-Hariliarabliatt-6ya(pa)dhyayasy=aika 


vritfcih 


f*®] ya-Prablaakara-Trivadi-suta-Dam6daya(ra)-Trivadih 

[*’] vritfcih 


II 

[^^] deya-Ya(pa)tbakasy=aikH 
[*^] tbaka-sata-Kesaka(ya) -Patbakah 


Kansika-gotri- 
tasy=e(ai)ka 

Kausika-gofcriya-Madaaai(yi)ta-Prithaka-sufca-Rama- 


dri(v:ri)fctih 


Vasishfcha-gotrlya- Jayita-Pa- 


24, 


tasy=aika vritfcih 


Harita-gotri- 


[®°] ya-Vamama(na)-Pafctavaddha(rddha)iia-stita-Trivikrama-Patfcavarddhanasy=arddha-vri- 


[“1 


ttih 


S a rii d ily a- g 6 trasy a 


iia-Pattayarddliauasy=ai'ddba-y:rittih 


11 


Yishnubbatt-Opadbyaya-suta-Petta- 

Harita-gotra-Damodara-Patta- 

Harita-go- 


[""] varddbana-suta-Ta{na)gadeya-Patteyarddbanasy=rirddba-vrittih 

p] tra-K6Aiya-Pattayartta(rddba)ma(na)-suta-Damodara-Pattayarddbanasy=rirddba-yrittih H Ya^ 
[f^'\ sislitba-Maitrayaruna-Kaii(kaurii)duiya-gotra-Adityabbatta“Suta-Mali- 


[^®] dova-Tba(u)padbyayasy=arddba-vrittih 


Maudn ( d) galya-gotra-Nar ay ana- 


Second plate ; second side. 


[57 j XJpadbyaya“Suta-R'udr-U(6)padbyayasy-firddba-yrittib 
[OB] 


sya 


tra(bbrA)tn 


G6viihd-U(6)padbyiiyasy=arddba-vi’Lttih 


Ta- 

13hara- 


j-Go j (3yjya„gQtra-Kalideya-Pattayarddbana-siita-Sridbai’a-Pattaya- 


[°°] rddhanasy=rii'ddha-yrittih 
[®^] va(ma ? )deya-Kramitasy=rirddba-yrittib 

[""] suta-Yra(bra)bmadeyabbatt-6padliyayasy-rirddba-yrittih 
[®®] suta“Iiriyibe(de)yabbatt-Opadliyayasy=arddba-yrittih 

['^‘^J na-suta-Srira(rarii)gasy=arddba-yrittih 
[®®] na-Pattayaddba(rddba)nasy=urddba-yrittih 


Gautama-gotra-Maba(liri)deya-Pattavarddhana-suta-Kil- 

Kasyapa-gotra-Mariichyana-PatUyarddbana- 

Da(lia)rita-g6tra-G6yi(yirii)da- 

Sariidilya-g6tra-Hidya(?)“ 
Kiisyapa-g6ti*a-Atyarii(?]pa-suta-Madhuya-( 
Bhriradyaja-g6tra-Maba(ba)da(dS)ya-suta- 

Alalide' 


[®°] ya-Ya(gba)lisasy=arddba-yrittih^ || 
[®’] sasy=arddba-yrittih 


Ilatbitara-g6tra-S6maiiritha-sata-Ya(ba)sayana-Ghali- 
Atra(tre)ya-g6tra-G6pala-su(su)ta-Malideya-Gbalisasy=arddba- 
[03] |j Yisbnuyriddba-gotra-Madbaya-Patteyarddhaiia-suta-Malideya-Patfeyarddhanasy^a- 

rridha-yrittih 1| Atreya-g6tra-Narriyana-suta-Ya(ba)sayana-Kramitasy=arddlia-ynttih 

[^^J TA(bbri)radvaja-g6tra'Nara(raya?)na-suta-Jataveda-Pattayarddbanasy“arddha-yritti]i 


II 

Bhara- 


[’^] dyaja‘g6tra'Sridbara-su(su)ta-Hasyara"Ghalisasy=arddha-vrittih 

[^ ^] ti’a-Mayideya-suta"G6yi(yiiii) da-Gbaisasasy=arddba-yrittib 


11 


6 


A 

Kasyapa- go tra- A- 



This letter, va, was omitted in the' oi'iginal, and was 
then inserted above the line. 


-3 This repetition of the word cUva is unnecessary 
-* This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 
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aoG 


ditya-suta-Malldev'a-'Ghalisasy-arddha-vnttili 


Vasislitha-gofcra-Takhura* 


Ghalisasjrzarddlia-vi’ittili 


[II*] 


Krisyapa-gotra-Vishnu-GlialisavSy^^rirddha-vrittih 




Kausika-g6tra-Visvanrifcha-Ghe(gliai)sasy=iirddha-vnttih 


Ati'a(ti'e)ya-g6fcra-Malide- 


va-Ghalisasy(sy)=rirddha-Yritfcih 
Kaa(kauni) diuya-gotTa-Narasimha-Gliaisah 
II Yisga(5vri)mitra-g6tra-]\Ialideva-Ghalisali 


Kiisyapa-gofcra-SYaiTiidoYa-Ghaisasy-rirddha-vrittih 


Kaasika-e’ofcra Damodara-Ghalisah 

O • 

Miika-goHa-Kuyana-Ghali- 


Kasyapa-g6fcra-M.a(ma or na)rasi(sim)lia-Gkalisali || Sa(srim)di(di)lya-g6tra-Nrigadeva- 

A 

Agastya-gofcra-Kalideda(va)-ya{pa)ttavai’ddhanah || Atrcya-go- 

Ku- 


[’“] sail 

Glialisrisa]i(sah /o/’ sasah) 
tra-Visknu-Pattavarddliauah 

L J • . • « 

[®“] syapa(pa) -gotra-Vasndeva-Ghalisali 
If"] Kasyapa-gotra-Devana-Ghalisali 


BkAradvaja-gofcra-Dasa-Malideva-Glialisali 

Harita-g6fcra-SridlLara-Patfcavaddlia(rddlia)nah 1 



S6(3aa)naka-g6tra-Madliava-GKalisah 



*1 


[®-‘J EtepaCsliam) 


praty-ekam=arddka-vrLtfcih 


Kasya[pa'''']-g6fcra-Clia(ja)gade(dde)va- 


pfid-ona-vrittih 


Patliakasya 

Itah param-anye3liri(sliarii) ya(pra)fcy-eka(karii) pada-vrittih 


25 


Visi(sva)mi- 


sc 


] tra- gotra- Ramade Ya- Gkalisah 


Gotama-a'otra-MalideYa-Ghalisali 

O • 


[/’] Bliriradvrija-g'6tra-Ve(vai)janritha-Gbalisah 

[® ® ] go tra-Rrimado va- Glial isa li 


Third ijlcite. 




lidasa-Ghaisali 
h 1 1 Tasya 

tra-NaofadoYa-Glialisah 


Srivatsa- 
Bhiiradvaja-g’o tra-Iva- 

Kasyaya (pa) -gotra- Goy a{pa ) la- Glialisa- 


blirata Kalite(de)va-Ghalisah 


Kasya[pa*]-g6 



[“] 

[^‘^] Krisyapa-gofcra-Narasimliabliatfcah 

Jamadaguya-vasa^^-gofcra-DeYana-Gkalisah 


Bhfu’adYaja-gofcra-VoppadeYa-Glia- 
VisYamitra-g6tra-Lakslimidliara-sa(sn.)fca-G6prila-Ghalisali 


Kaumdiaya-gotra-Naga-suta-Vislinuh 




\f^] Kausika-g6l:ra-Devaua-sufca-Mamcliyana-Glialilali(sab) 


K6(ka)syapa-g6tra-Udayabliat^h 

K it s y a pa-go fcra- Ha- 

tta(?)na-Pattoyadha(uddha)nah H Bliru’adYaja-gotra-MalidSYa-sata-KalidoYa-PatijaYa- 
rdhdha(rddha)nasy=aika yrittih | (||) ya3i3htha-g6tra'Vadya(?)na-suta-Jaiiarddba(rdda)na- 

Gbali- 

Vilusuka-suta-Padmanublia-Pafctayardlidba(rddlia)na“ 


[f^] sasy=rirdhdlia(rddlia)-Yrittih 

901 


vrittih 


[ 11 *] 


Tasya 


suta[sya*^ 


Somanfitliasy^aikii vrittih 


[““] sy=aiki'i 

Ittham dva-tri(trim)3ad=vrittay6 vibhajya vrri(bni)bnianebhy6 dattrdi(ttrih) 


v(i*) =asii sha-bliup fdai(laih) 
ta Veda-Vyasea-oktaiii 
[^°^] y^sya yasya yada bhua(bhu)mis=tasya tasya tada phalam 


sva-datta-nirvisesharh ■ pai’ipalaiLiyam=iti 


(II) Chha 

T ad =i'ig’amibbi- 

bliagava- 


Va(ba)hubhir=vasudha bhukta rajabhi(bhih) Sagar-adibbi(bbih) 

Sva-dattaiii para- 



K 

ya 




kareta 


dattaiii 

f°^] slitbayiaii jayate kiui(kvi)mih 


yasuiiidharfirii 


shaslitirii 


varsba-sabasrani 


Yl- 


pa(pii)uaih 


kale 


kiile 


Ro(ra)mah 
palaniyo 


Sainany6=yaiii dbai'ma-sefciir=nTi- 


bbavadbhi b 


partbiyemdi'an^bbuyo 


Dana-palaiiay6r=mu(ma)dbye daiiat(cb)=sre(cbbre)y6=niiprilanaTii 


(ID 


fcriii=bbindnab 
drab 

dimatsvargam^ayripnoti 
\f^^] Maihgala-maba-sreih (srlli) 

Translation. 

6m! Pteverence to Siya! Reverence to 
B r i-G a n a d b i p a t i ! May be^^ tbe first boar, 
protect you, — reflected on "wbose tusk, tbe 
earth was upheld, and, through joy, attained, 


bbiiyo 


yacbate 


sarvrai=e- 

Ramacbaiii- 


pfilanad^acliyutain 


ya(pa)daiii 


lefi 


I 


There yms tbe prosperous king Si mb an a, 

Tills mark of punctuation, again, is unnecessary. 


born in tbe race of Y a d u, -whose fame -was 
celebrated throughout tbe three \Yorlds, like 
the fame of H a r i. 

As the moon {was created) in the ocean, so, 
in the ocean which is the family of Tad u, 
there was born from the king S i m h a n a 
the king who was named J a i t u g i. 


These two letters, ^’asa■, seem to be superfluous and 
unmeanius:. Yishnu. 
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His soil was that glorious one, who is re- 
nownod uuder the name of S r i-K a n h a, r a, 
and whose commands kings bear upon their 
heads and thus become happy. Victorious in 
tlie world is the king called Ka n h ara ; the 
waterlilies, Avhich are his feet, shine brightly 
among the famous choice jewels in the diadems 
of all Icings {as they hoiu doion before him) ; he 
is the sun of the white Avaterlilies, Avhich are 
the eyes of mankind ; he is full of affection for 
V a s u d c V a'^^, Avho disported himself for so 
long a time in the family of Y a d u. 

Ever victorious is he, the hero, renowned in 
the world, Avho has the appellation of Mai la, 
— the elder brother of B i c h a, and the son of 
C h i k k a d 6 V a, — ivho, filling the post of mi- 
nister of that eminent king, has the waterlilies, 
which are his feet, always made radiant by the 
jewels inlaid in the diadems of other kings ; 
and Avho is the right arm of the victorious lord 
of the earth, the king, who was his*® glorious 
son and was I’enowned under the name of S r i- 
■K a nil ara. Anned with the boAV, he chas- 
tises his enemies; through charity, he gives 
wealth to the twice-born ; and he is i^Hasing 
by reason of his perfect prosperity, which is 
nourished by obeisance performed to the feet of 
(the god) S r i- S 6 m a n a t h a. 



I-Iail ! 


One thousand one hundred and 


seventy- one of the Saka yeai's having elapsed 
in the S a u ni y a samvatsara, on Saturday the 

A 

day of the full-moon of {the month) A s h a cl h a 
of that (yea?’), under the P u r v-xi s h a cl h a 
naJeshatra and the Vaidhriti yoga^ — at this 
sacred time, while residing at the village of 
M u d u g a 1 a, he, — the minister called M a 1- 
lisaitti, who was entrusted with authority 
over all the dominions of the king, — with his 
permission, and at the request of the most pious 
V i r a n a y a k a., at the time of worshipping 
his own deity, iu the presence of {the god) Sri- 
S 6 m a n a t h a, gave, with libations of water, at 
the village called S a n t h e y a-B a g a v a cl i in 
the Huvvalli Twelve-villages in the country 
of K u h u n cl i, which was a district subject to 
his own authority, some land, marked out by 
sis stones and situated in the southern part of 
that same village, to thirty-two Brahmans of 

many gotras^ together with the god, the holy 

0 

S r i-M a d b a V a. A field of tbe measure of one 


Krishna. 

Sc.f Siihliana^s. 


The construction is very had. 


thousand Jeamhas was allotted fov the a hgahhoga^ 
the rahgahhoga^ and all the other rites of the 
god, the holy S r i-M a d h a v a. A field of the 
measure of two hundred Icambas was allotted for 
the purpose of feeding Brahmans in the chari- 
table dining-hall of the god S r i-M a d h a v a. 
And another field was given to those Brahmans 
who dwelt at (the toion of) Brahmapuri, 
w^hich belonged to the god S r i-M a d h a v a. 
And a rice-field of the measure of two hundred 
hambaSj situated in the eastern part of that 
same village, was given by him for the purposes 
of that same charitable dining-hall. And, for 
the purposes of that same charitable dining-hall, 
there was given a field of the measure of one 
hundred hambas on the south-western side {of 
the land) of Vinayaka. Thus there was 
given by him land of the measure of five hun- 
dred Icambas for the purpose of feeding Brah- 
mans in the charitable dining-hall of the god 
S r i-M a d h a V a. 

And after that, his sou, the minister Chau n- 
clisaitti, for the purpose of continuing the 
religious act performed by his father, gave, with 
I'eference to that same subject, a copper charter 
to the god, the holy Madhava, and to those 
Brahmans, and thus made permanent the re- 
ligious act of his father. 

The gutras and the virtues and the names 
of those recipients of the gifts are now written. 
(From here^ — line 45, — to line 99, the inscrip- 
tion records the names^ of the grantees^ and 
the shave allotted to each. It is ^lnnecessary to 
translate this portion in detail. In line 100 
the inscriiHion continues :) 

Thus thirty-two allotments wei^e portioned 
out and eiven to the Brahmans. 

O • 

It has been said by tbe saintly V e d a- 
Vy a s a, that this {grant) should be preserved by 
all future kings, precisely as if it were a grant 
made by themselves, {in the words) : — The 
earth has been enjoyed by many kings, com- 
mencing with S a g a r a ; he, who for the time 
being possesses land, enjoys the benefit of it’* ! 
He is born for the duration of sixty thousand 
years as a worm in ordure, who confiscates 
land that has been given, whether by him- 
self or by another! {Therefore has) Rama 
{said) : — “ This general bridge of piety of kings 
should at all times be preserved by you, — thus 


The shares, however, if added up, amount to thirty 
four and a quarter allotments. 
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does Ramachandra make his earnest 
request to all future princes.” In {discriminat- 
ing between) giving a grant and continuing {the 
grant of another)^ continuing (the grant of 


another) is the better ; by giving a grant a man 
attains paradise, but by continuing {the grant of 
another) a man attains an imperishable state ! 
{May there be) the most auspicious prosperity ! 


MISCELLANEA. 


SEALS FROM COPPER-PLATE GRANTS. 

{Bee Plates, pp. 120, 252-3.) 

Besides the seals from the copper-plate grants 
of Yinayaditya (alluded to above, p. 301) and of 
Kanharadeva (p. 303), we have given on the same 
plate (at p. 252) three others from the collection 
of Sir Walter Elliot : viz. — No. 1, the seal of the 
copper-plate grant of Yikramaditya I. dated Saka 
532, which grant has already been given (at p. 217) ; 
No, 3^ is from an Eastern Chalukya grant of 
Rajaraja dated Saka 944 ; and No. 4^ from another 
Yengi grant of Kulobtuhga-Chodadeva II. dated 
Saka 1056. These last two grants will be given 
in volume YIII. of the Indian Antiquary, with 
full-size facsimile plates. 

An impression of a seal of Ammaraja II. of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty is given on the plate 
facing p. 120, A transcription and translation 
of the plates to which it belongs will be given 

early in nest volume, — En. 


KABtR-PANTHiS AND SAT-NAMiS. 

(Addition to the paper, ante, pp. 287-289.) 

Much has yet to be learnt about the Kabir- 
p a n t h i s and the teaching of Kabir, the great 
leader of Indian refoi'm in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. His sayings and precepts are 
innumerable, and many of them have still to be 
translated. 

The Sat-namis, too, are an interesting sect, 
and very little has yet been written aboxit them 
or their leaders. Is there not more than one 
branch of this sect to be found in different parts 
of India ? And if so, how do they differ ? 


Monibk Williams. 


Oxford, November Bth, 1878, 


METRICAL YERSIONS PROM THE 

MAEABEARATA. 

BY J, MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

{Qontinuedj from p. 292.) 

BEOXEN PeIEI^DSHIPS I^EVER THOROUGHLY CEMENTED, 

Mahdlhdrata, xii. 4167, 

Things well compact are hard to crack, 

And broken things are hard to mend ; 

So shattered friendships, patched up, lack 
The love that marked the former friend. 


The ignorant man’s praise and blame worthless. 

Mahdhhdrata, xii. 4217. 

What boots the censure or applause 
Which undiscerning men bestow ? 

Who ever heeds the senseless crow 
That in the forest harshly caws P 

Dishonest Eulogists. 

Mahdhhdrata, xii. 4421. 

The men who praise you, bland and bright^ 
Before you, — rail behind your back, 

Are dogs that dread a front attack. 

But slink behind, your heels to bite. 

Evil op Revengepulness. 

Mahdhhdrata, xii. 4225. 

The injured man who weakly longs 
To pay base slanderers back their wrongs 
Is like the ass which loves to lie 
And roll in ashes dirtily. 

The effect which society produces on the foolish 

AND THE WISE RESPECTIVELY. 

Mahdhhdrata, i. 3077. 

The fool who listens day by day 
To all that men ai’ound him say, 

Whatever is worst drinks in with greed, 

As pigs on garbage love to feed. 

But heai'ing others talk, the wise 
The precious choose, the vile despise; 

Just so do swans, with innate tact, 

Prom milk and water, milk extract. 

Effects of associating with the Wise and the 

Foolish. 

Mahdhhdrata, in. 25. 

To herd with fools delusion breeds, 

To error, vice, and misery leads ; 

While those who wait upon the wise, 

On virtue’s ladder ever rise. 

Let men who covet calm of mind, 

The old, the sage, the righteous find ; 

Prom such the way of duty learn ; 

« 

Thus aided, truth and right discern. 

Such men’s example, influence, looks. 

Teach better far than many books. 

{To he continued.) 


^ The first two seals on the second page of the plate have been wrongly numbered as 1 and 2, instead of 3 and 4. 
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'Abd-Maiiaf 93 
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de rAsie Centrale 237 

’AbduDirili 93 

’Aljclii’l-irdi bill Ubhmau (Abil- 

Bakr) 

’Abdub'-rriliinan 

Abors 40, 182 

Abrcha, k/"' 235 

Abu Halali 03 

Abu SoHan 00 

Ab^^ssiniaii kings 235 

achdra 28 

Achara, Atbavya 201 

Achdrtuir/a SiUra 20 

(f-chdla-bhala-pravc-sya 214, 248 

AclicbainUha 47 

Acliyuta Vijaya Raghava Kai- 

kar, k. 25-0 

dddna 243u. 


adbhilt dalta 
adoya 


34 

220, 24Su. 

ddhikdrikaj o.'*' 248 & u. 

Adliika Somaiiablia 47 

adJiirdja 10, 1U4, 107, 104, 211, 210, 

220, 301 

Adhydtmalca Rdmu.yaita 287 


Adibuddha, Adiduvan 221 

Adi Grand h 57-60 

Adil Slirihi kings 121-2 

AdinaLha 47, 208-9 

Aijfchiopcs 235 

A fg 1 1 a a i s t a M 23 7 - S 

Agamas 29 

A 

Agamapandit-a 224-5, 227 

Agima 07 

Agiraita 251 

Agni, 42 

agni-asira 130 

agniliotra 249 & u., 252 

agnisMoma 162, 192 

10 


• % 

Agra 


Agrahdra 19, 244, 283 

AgTa-wrd, 28 

ah die 14;5 

Alialya 222 

dhdra 54, 71, 81 

dharct 104 


71 

A 

Ahichbatra 281 


Abi 


irs 


89 

Alimadabad, personal names 

in icm. 

Ahmad Beg Iiiak 240 

Ahmad Shah 239 

Aiholc tablet 103, 121, 185, 209-10, 

247 
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Ajaiita caves 291 

Ajabasatru 153, 155-0 

Ajeprda 53 

Ajitapida, k 56 

A] m i r, c 28 

d.jddpli 17 

Aiudhia 

(Vedra 


245, 297-8 


anivdrita 163-4, 219 

A 

Anjar 

Anna bint Zazid 


ir 

A 

Akaravauti, d 250, 262 

A 

Akbainlalamitra SI 

akshapahtflka 81 

Alaktakanagara, c. ...209,215-10 An-nahhfg 95 


A 

Anandagiri 300 

Allan da Malla, k 89, 91 

A 

Aiiandapura, c. ... 7-15, 70, 80, 81 

Anantaguna-Pandion, k 195 

Ananta Varma 172 

Anarba, d 257-8, 202-3 

A ^ 

Anarbapura 71, 73 

Aiidhidriis 263 

Andlira G, 21 

Andlirabliribyas 253, 258 

Angus o^jj 

Aiiga-hlwga 3115 

Angnja '?), g 1(» 

Ahgivas 3(; 

Aiiliilvada Patlian, c. ......8, (B. 70 
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9 

2SS 


animal worship 

animism 239 


o-» 


98 


’Alam Beg, k 240 

’Alam Khan 238 

A 

Alapuru, y 19 

Aluvadi metro 284 

Alexander 31-2, 44 

Algirc (.P), V 303 

xllgola, y 303 


J 


■iltna, V fj l., (Jij 

A 

Almdaka 70 

Aliq bin ’Abad 93 

Almela, y 120 

alphabet (Persian) 237 

^ A 

Alupas, Aluvas 303 & n. 

Aluvay 282 

Alvar 280 

A 

Amarasiuha, k 9 

Amdtya^ o 30-I--5 

Ambrda SO 

Amiina , 9 

Amir Sayyid, k 24'0 

Amina (E. Glialukya) 15, I8 

Ammarajall. (East Chalukya), 

seal of 308 

Amravati 0, 7 

amukta 130 

Anand, y 233 

A 

Auandabhairava 299 

Ananda Chndiisama 8, 9. 15 




Annagiindi 39 

An n ana-sing a 24 (> 

Annigcrc, y 218 

Ansu-varma, k 90 

Antaka, g 249 

Antes vara, t 8 

An-to-lo, Andhra 0 
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anud/njdta...l6, 03, 35, 37, 161, 187, 

2-18, 251 

Anfipa 89, 259, 262 

Aiwyof/advdra silfra 29 

Anwar-t Siihaili 

Apnranta, d 259, 2G2-3 

Apila 256 

’Apn^t/ci) 2(;:'! 

Avakiir, i;a, v 

Arclneological Notes 21,40, 44, 126. 

170, 192, 289 

Arch mol ogy in Japan 181 

arhat 35-6, 38, 21-4, 291 

\\inaKr} 259, 203 

Aristotle 31-2 

Arivarnia, for Plarivarma 

(Gahga) 102 

Arjuna 18 

Arjuna Guru 58 

Arjunavada, V 217 

Arkab, c 22 


Abbreviations : — 

c. = city. g. = god or goddess. 1. m. = la.nd-measure. mot. = motto. r. = river. 

d. = district. k. = long. in. = mountain. o = official. s. = sect. 

The dynasties in brackets after the names of kings are given on first occurrence only in full, and then in abbreviated form. 


t. = temple. 
V. = village. 
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53 


arms 192ff. 

Arriau 264 

arrows 195 

Ariinad Yavaiio Madhyawikdm. 266 

Avutaukilr, v 192 

Ai ya-Manjidrimalatantra 92 

Aryam 275-6 

Asalhamita 254 

Asauapuva, c 192 


ash a 


14 


Ashtapdlmdn 28 

Aslitasaliasri^ -Jed 28, 92 

Asia, wife of Pharaoh 93 

Asie Gentrale, par JM, Abdoul 

Kerim 237 

Asilapallika, v 

Asita 232-4 


71 


Asma bint Na’man 


98 


Asoka, k. and edicts, 141-5, 148, 
151, 154-60, 171, 201, 257, 262, 291 


Asraya 


Assyrian dress 

181 

Astakampron .. 


Asti’akhan, c. .. 


Asvaka 

263 

A^iamSdha, 16, 

33, lOG, 161, 163, 

ISC, 191,211, 219, 244, 301 

Atfila Masjid .. 

297 

Attri 


Atys, k 

- 229 

Atzbelia, k 

235 

Aurangzib ..... 

24 

A 

Avalokitesvara 

47, 197, 291 

Avaraika 
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6 


Avare boyidu 290 

Avasyahasidras 29 

Avotdras 287-8 

Aviiuta 171-2 

Avllr, Y -40 

Avvai 221 

Axomites 235 

Ayendr, g 264 

Ayesa 53 

Ayodhya, c 245,297-8 

AytiJctalca, o 248 

dyitshmaii 144 


Badami 247, 290 


Badaiiii tablets 185, 209, 247 

Badenavala. 171, 173-4 

htdhd 107, 302 

Badhamale, Y 217 

Bagaradi, V 307 

bagra 130 

Bahirwal, s, 28 


Balabesvara, g 109 

Baladhia, y 53 

Bal Eatihod 11 

Baldteus 227 

Balondiisekhara, g 301 

Bali 37, 249, 252 

Bana 57, 197 

Banabhafcfca 29 

• • • 

Bands, r 7 

Banawasi, v - 36a. 

Bandarijidri 71 

bcaigdis 11 

Bani-Musfcaliq 96 

Banyans 235 

Bappa 80 

Baravalika, Y 217 

Bavhampur, v 20 

Barnagar (Vaclnagar), c 7 

Bassein 183-4 

B'-fssia latifolui 225 

Casuri-samgha, s 218, 220 

Bu-irima 218, 220 

Beames's Comparative Grammar 87 

Bedsa ins 254 

Begur ins 173 

Bejwada, c 6 

Bclkaudr, V 108 

Beltane 129 

Belvola, d 218 

Beueyitavui’a, y 218 

Bepur 44 

Bergaigne^s Les dieiix souver- 

aias 57 

Besnagar, c 259 

Bbadar, r 8 

Bhadata Patamita 254 

Bbadrinabba, g 298 

BJidga 302 

Bhagavan, g 162 

Blidgavata Burdna 232 

Bhdgavati 29 

Bagiwadi 304 

Bhagna-kriyd 35n., 38 

BJiagna-samskdra 34, 35n. 

hliakti 222-3 

Bluindak, c 6 

Bhandin 197 

Bharata 302 

Bharatigachba 28 

Bharocli 61-2 

Bharugaclicha, Bharuga- 

chheva, c. 64, 291 

Bhatdrka 80 

Bhatgaon, c 89 

Bhatiya, k. ' 159 

BhaUdraka,., 16, 107, 164, 187, 191, 

302 


BJiattdnkd 164 

BJiaitdrka 28-9 

BhaYabhuti 116-17 

bJiaydva 256 

Bhima (East. Chal.) 18 

Bhiraasukla, k 116 

Bbivandi 184 

♦ 

Bhogiica, o 248 

Bhoja, k li 

Bliojaka 37 

Bhujagendras 103, 1 10 

Bhuktainfinagata 89 

Bhnkti 63, 65 

3 h im i~ elicit li idra- nydAja 248 

Bhupa 73, 76 

Bhushonabhatta 29 

• % 

BbuYad, k 184 

Bhuvanaika Malla, k 17- 

Bbu Tikrama 172 

Bhiiyahs 20 

Bicha 307 

Bijaejamta 28 

Bijapur, c 121ff. 

Bikaner, c 29 

Bili-ili', or Bali-dr, tablet 102 

Biinbisara 148 

Binafar 20/ 

Bindusara, k 148, 154, 16(> 

Bir DcYa, k 89 

bis 

Bissam Kataka, v 20 

Bitta, Bitti (East. Ohal.) 185, 246 

Bitti 250n. 

% • 

Bleeck, A. PI 208 

Blocliniann, H 268 

Bodiu 254, 266 

Bombay 272 

Boppana-sihga 246 

b6ya, boyadu ...187, 188, 189n., 290 

Brahma, g 162, 200, 244 

Brahmapuri, y 307 

Brahui 131, 293-6 

Brihaspati 162 

Bnliai 36 

brihat-nalika 136 

British Museum plates ...103, 209, 

244 

Bruce, P. PI 235-6 

Buddha, 142, 145-6, 151, 153-4, 156, 

179, 199-201, 225, 232-4 

Buddha, k 161, 162 

Buddhavarma (Early Ohal.) 241, 

246-7, 249, 251-3 

Buddhism 29 

Buddhists 2, 3 

Budhasi 9 

Bukhara 238-9 
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Bukka Eiiyii, k 168 Chdiurnidsya 37 Daityas 301 

182 Chdturcidyd 249n. Dakhan, Fall Hiaii’s km 1-7 

Burnell, Df. A. 0 223, 227 Chaul, Choiiwal 183-4, 234 Dakhan 244, 258, 262 

Buryiiig-grouml at Mimga- Chanrullsaitti 307 I)akka,\]akki,dakhe,dhaUa... 215n- 

--^1' Cliavadas 4..8 dakhmas 180,228 

Buysaliir 13/ 


liiiysaliu 13i> chehl 11 Dakshinapatha 244 

Clieutsu 130 Daman Ganga, v 259 

Caiiarcsc iiiscripLiou 234 Choras 5,6,21,168,215 Damaruka 117 

Cardinal ])oiiiljS 42 Clicram 287 Damiida, r 274 


Carpcidcr, Miss M.. 
cat-worship 


Chabcris emporium 


208 Chet Soraanatha 47 Danfla, l.m 109 

283 Chhatrapur 268 Danyal Beg, k 240 

40 Glihcda *29 Darmesteter, J 57, 87 


Chaibasa 46 Chliittaddra, k 184 darkma 52 

Chaitya 36, 103, 109, 110, 216 China Kimedi, d 20 Basaka 149-51, 153-S 

chdkhadi 52 chiraiijici 47 Dasaratha 143 

thukra 136 Chitrakanbha 210,214,219 Dasnamis 300 


Chakradliara, g 187 Chivalry in S. India 21 


Dastiirs 


179, 228, 263 


Ghakruvarlui 187, 244 Cbobari, v 8 Bates, in numerical symbols 186, 


GhaHkya 161,162, 210 Cho.Ja 211 


241-2, 251-2 


Chdiukya 


172, 211, 215, 219 


17, 18, 103,214 Chotiia 9, 13 


Gkalkya 210 Chulas 301,303 Bates, in numerical words ... 18 

Chalukyu Ki-l, 186, 210, ■>48 Chohadeva (Chola) 6, 39, 108,’n 1, IS, 36, 38,102, 

Chain, kya 192, 301 172, 211, 215, 219 108, 111, 112, 162, 164, 185, 

Chdiukya 17,18,103,244 Chotild 13 101,111^,215,218,241-2,2.31-2, 

Chdiukya 110,210,211,219 Olukka-Bagiwadi plates 303 , 303, 307 

Chaliikya-Bhima (East Ohak). IS Cldkka-Bagiwadi 304 0> 12^. 238 

Chaliikyas 103, 110, 121 Chikkadeva 307 ^ 216 

Cluilukyas, Early 5-7,161, 209, 241, Clm Jds 11 ''' ••• •_ 159 

oki Days of the week, earliest use 


Chdiukya 110,210,211,219 Olukka-Bagiwadi plates 303 

Clialukya-Bhima (East Ohah). IS Chikka-Bagiwadi 304 

Chaluk^ms 103, 110, 121 Chikkadeva 307 

Cluilukyas, Early 5-7,161, 209, 241, Chitdds 11 

251 Chudasamas 8-10, 14, 15 

Chalukyas, Eastern ...15, 185, 191, chum 252 


of 


186 


308 Chryse 


Chalukyas, Western 163,217, Chu-li-ye (?) 6 

300, 308 ClvLuiwal, d 10, 11 


Be Gubernatis, M 292 

Behli, c 28 

Bolkoutha, v 189 

Bella Tomba, M 292 


‘ Chaliikya Mouutaiid 245 Cliutia Nagpur, d 20, 46 Valh P 46 ' 


86 Clemens Alexandrians 195 Derabhata, k 76, 80 

Cluunpavati 183 ‘ Conti Bomiglianesi’ 202 16, 105, 106 244 304 

Chamuudi, g 127 Contracted burials 182 Desadldkariii, o’ ! C....’ 304 

Chanakya 32 Copper-plates, Chola 244 DHa-kCda o lO'-i 


Chanda]! Parmar 11 Copper-plates, Early Chalukjni 


Cliandavajja 153-5 


161,209,241, 251 


Cliandavura, v 216 Copper-plates, Eastern Clui- 

Chaudrabhutti 73 lukya 15,185,186, 

Ohaudraditya (Western Clia- Copper-plates, Kadamba... 33, 3 


B e s u r aks h i b i j j a , v 73 

Betaba SI 

Be Tassy’sl,Garcin)I/7s/amis?ne 119 


aaudradibya (Western Clia- Copper-plates, Kadamba.. .33, 35, 37 

lukya) 163-4, 218-9 Copper-plates, Western Cha- 


l^'l^y^" I^’ISS, 186, 191 ,p^g 

T J “TT" T 1 a-\ ^ ^ ^ 


Chaudragupta, k. 32, 149, 153-5, 


lukya 163, 217, 300 


157, 160, 257, 262 I Copper-plates, Yadava 303 


tuve Hi ndoust aides 207 

Be Tassy, G 292 

Betroj, Y 10, 11 

Beilr 125 


Chandrangi 299 Copperplate-grants 308 Devavarma (Kadamba) 33-5 

C lutndr ar pr a j iia.pt i 28 Deva-bhdya 37 

Oliaudrikambika, g 109, 192 H'O, Cnn\ms Chaul and BasseinlSS A i Dha~bh6ga 38 


Ohaonsati Yogiui 268 

Charandmyoga 28 English at Goa^.n 236 Bevagiri plates 33,35, 37 

Charana, Taittiriya 192 „ Sahyddri Klianda, 208 Bevalde 207 

Vajasaneya 18,250 „ Tooth-relic 236 d.evdnampiye 142, 144-5, 148 

Charitrapura, c 39,40 Badakka 215 Bevanampiya Tissa 149, 159 

Charmakara, g 109 Dadda, k..... 61-5 devdnupyiya 144 

Cham 38, 249 Dadupaubhis 299 Bevanilra 170-1, 174 

chasa 255 Dap-hestaii. &c .....27.2.35 Beva-Panchala, d 7.10 


Monuments of the 


Beva-gana, s 108, 111, 112 


chasa 255 Baghestau, &g 27, 235 Beva-Panchala, d 7, 10 

Cbashtaua 258, 261 Dahithali 66 Bevasmita 31 
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Dliamaclka, t 47 

Dhamck Stilpa 298 

dhan l-i 

Bhanada, g 

D h an gar custom 40 

illianu 136 

Dharanikota 21 

D hdrd'pdrvaka 304 

Dhara])atha 66 

Dharasena, k.5-1, 63, 63, 70-1, 73, 76 



ISl 

Dlinlbliata, Dlivuvabhata, k. 79-81 
Dliriivasoua, k. ...... 54, 66, 73, 76 

llliuudhau, Y 8 

Dluindlio Eakshasa 8 

Dliundnimall 48 

46 


Diljong, r. 


Digambara Jainas 23-!) 

Dipavariida 149-52, 155-6 



Difya 24 S 

Doganla inscrip 223-9 

do-jibh 21 

Dolkha 89 

dosha (j.j 

Douglas’s Life of JengliizKiuhi 140 
■ Dowsoii’s History of Lidia ... 182 

IJrasydnuyogd 23 

Draupadi 127, 137-8 

Di-avida, d 39, 40 

Dravidian 130-2 

Dravidiaii Element in Sindhi. 2f’‘3 



Dnperron, Anq 276n. 

Duranis 238-9 

Durgasakti (Sendra) 103, 110 

289 
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Durvinita... 171 

68 





Dutaku, 0. 71, 73, 76, 81, 249, 25]ii., 

252-3 

Dutt, Miss Toni 208 

Dnfcthagilmiui .149, 158 


D ha ra varslia (Rash t raku La) ... 210 

Dharb y 

10 

djharniachakra ...... 

233 

Bk arma-rn ah drdja . . . 

.;D, 37, 104, 105 

Dharmanatha 

47-53 

Dharrnaraja, g. ... 

127 

Dll arm as ok a 

153-4 

Bhdiupd.tha 

Dhinodhar 

47, 40-53 

Dhokalva, y 

8 

Dll 61k her 

122 j 


Lvtldosdngi 29 

Dvarka, c 259 

Eastern Legends, &c., by N. 
Powletfc 236 

Ebhal KliAchai* 13, 14 

Eclipses, lunar... 19, 186, 211, 215 

Eclipses, solar 192, 218 

Edevoliil (F), c. or y 303 

Elcla-Siiigan 221 

Ellis’s Essay on tlic Mala- 
valma Language 274-87 

«/ •• O O * * 

Eluttaclicliaii 283,286, 287 

• • 7 r* • 

Emblems on seals 15, 33, 37, 161, 
163, 186, 191, 209, 217, 245, 301, 

303 

Endaluru (?), v 19 

Euglisli at Ooa 236 

Equinox 164 

E):e3'ya (Clialukya) 103, 110 

Eroyanga, k 171-2 

Erwad or Hcrltad 179 

Esteva5, T 117-S 

eyebrows 86 

Faliian 1-7, 1 19 

Fatima 93, 94 

Fatima bint Zalnlk 93 

Fcrislitah 24 

firearms 136, 231, 239 

F i r c- 1 1’cad i u g 1 2 6 fk 

Firuzu'd-din, k 239 

Foucanx’s Mdlavikd et And- 

mitro. 60 

Foucaux, Ph. Ed 225 

Fraser's Journal in the Himala 

Mountains 134-5 

Fadu Sam a 179 

Future State - 273-4 

4 

gachlias 2S 

Gadhesing 4S 

Gadbra, v 7 

gaimnadioii 179 

(jdmunda 17l 

108,111,112 

Ganadhipati, g 306 

G-aiida Deva, k 1/2 

Gaiidhara 7 

Gaiiga or Obera grants ...163, 172 
Gaiiga, r. ... 108, 214, 215, 219, 245 
Ganga-Kandarpa (Ga.) 101, 1 OS, 

110, 112 

T^. T \ lOCi 

Gaiigas 101, 102, 108, 112,245, 247, 

303 



rangadikav 267 


Gangakimda 173 

O ♦ • 

Gangararhi, Gaugavadi, d. ...172-3 
Gaiigavadi 267 

Gaiigodaram 21 
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Ganjam 21 

Garibuatlia 48-51 

Gan da 197 

Gaini, g 245 

Gautama 222 
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Gesta Romanormi 31 
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305, 306 

76 

98 

66 

GinuLi-gadh p 

Girnar ins 144 

Goa 236 

Godov er y Tjisirict,])yTL. Morris 237 

Goderi, y 20 

Gokarna, c 250, 275 

atesvara 172 

Gomti, r 11 

Gonda, k *21;5 
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Gorakh-Madlu, y 47 

Goi'akshanatlia..47, 49, 89, 90, 298, 

299, 300 

Goraklipantliis 29!) 

47 

Gurklias 89 



Gorklialis 47 

258 
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Gutra, Agashya 2l3, 220, 30G 

Atreya 305, 306 

Bharadvaja 18, 1S9, 190, 250, 

252, 305, 306 
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Daundaki3m .. 

250, 252 

Dbumrayana 

250 

Gautama 

190, 250 ,30.5 

Gutama 

30G 

Harita 

250, 305, 3CG 

Jarnadagnya... 

306 

Kanva 

• 

189 

Ivanvayana ... 

107 

Kasyapa...l62, 

190, 192, 2.50, 


306, 300 

Kasyapayana 

252 

Kaundilya 

189, 190 

Ivanndinya .... 

250, ,306 

Ivausika 

,190, 305, 306 

Lakslimana .... 

i 

25Q 

Madliara 
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Goira MAnav}^:! 17, 34, 36, 38, 110, 

1G2, 164, 180, 192, 214, 
219, 245, 249, 251, 301 

Maridngaiya 305 

„ MiUa 306 

„ llatlutava 305 

,, Sandila 250 

, , S aiitl i 1 ya 305, 306 

„ Saunaka 306 

,, Sri-Vatsa 305, 306 

,, Vaislinava 250, 252 

,, Vasiahtha 305, 306 

„ Vasislitha* Maifcrava- 

vuna-Kaimdiiiya . . - 305 

,, Val'iSa 164, 250 

,, Vabsya 303 

,, Vishiiuvriddha 305 

Visvamibra 306 

GiUriya 305 

Gov'ardliau 265 

CJovinda, Govinda-PrabliiUa- 

varsha (Rush.) 210, 218 

Goyind Singh 58 

Grahavarma, k 197 

Grama devata>s 126 

Grdma-hita^ o 109, 248n. 

Grdma-mahattara^ o 248 & n. 

Grantham 275-6 

Graul, Dr 221 

Gudrahai^a, d 192 

Guhajosvari, g 89 

G-uhasona, k 66-8, 70 

Gujjara, d 263 

G unagahka-Yijayadifcya (East. 

Ohal.) IS 

Guiiakamadeyayarma 90, 91 

gundshtakam 285 

Gundi-Koliak, y. 54 

gunpo\yder 136 

Gupbas 89 

Gfirjaras 62, 108, 247 

Gurjnro Kaleli 228 

Guyard’s Theorie metrique 

Arahe 57 

Gwalior 28 

Habshi 183 

riafiz by Bicknell 87 

Hafsa 95, 98 

Haiga 275 

Haihayas 303 

Hajira 9^1. 98-9 

Halabtd ‘14 

Hala Jam 10 

HaleWakligas.... 267 

Hali Gahgadikar 267 

Halle Makkalu 267 


Hal wad, d 10, 12, 14 

Ilamirji, k 50 

Hauatgi, 126 

Hanilman 215 

Hara, g 18 

liaram 94, 96-8, 100 

Haravars, s 127 

Haroshapura (?), c 303 

Hari, g 306 

Haridatta (?) . 252-3 

Haridafcbayarma, k 90 

Harihai' 301 

Ilainhar plates 300, 301 

Ilarihai'a, g 261 

Harihara plates 168ff. 

Hari-jana, s 288 

Harikrishna 288 

Harisimhadeya, k 91 

Haribi 219 

Hariti ...36, 38, 162, 164, 189, 192 
Haribi!. .17, 110, 214, 245, 249, 251 

Hariti 9, 301 

Harivarraa (Ga.)...33, 90, 101, 102, 

108, 170, 172, 175' 

Harsha-dera, k 91 

Plarsha, Harshavardhaua, k. 67, 

164, 196fe., 219, 291,301 

Harslia-Yiki*amaditya 201 

Has sail, c 44- 

Hassfin £8 

Hastakavapra, Habliab, v. ... 53 

Hathadip'ilca 299 

Hemachandra 267 

Herbads 179,228,263 

liidayat-ul Islam 120 

Himalayan Pol 5 ^andry 132-6 

Hindoo Pilgrims by M. A. Sher- 

ring 236 

Hipargi, 125 

Hii’anya 201 

Hiro-Bage y adi 304* 

Hissarlik relies 119, 178 

Hiwen Thsang 7, 9, 15, 39, 40, 57, 

80, 196ff., 290 

Ho custom 45-6 

lies 20 

-Hobesyai’a, g. P 110 

Holi 129 

Holiyars 267 

Horsbiirgh’s Sailing Directory. 224* 

Horti, 125 

Hoysala Ballalas 172-3 

Huvvalli, y 304, 307 

hypoethral temple 19, 137, 268 

4 

Ibn’ Hakim, k 285 

Ibrahim 98 


Ibrahim Adil Shah, k 124 

Ibrahim Khan Gardi 182 


Ibrahim Rozali 124 

Ibrahim Shah Sharki 297 

Idar, c 14 

Ikkeri 46-7 

Ilao plates 61-2, 242, 252 

illam 282-3 

Iltilzar Beg, k 240 

lluppai-maram 225 


Indi, y 125 

India, History of, by Elliot and 

Dowson....' 182 

India and the Indians, by Mon, 

Williams 236 

Indra, g 42, 189, 200, 222, 249 

Iiidra (East. Chah) ...17, 189, 192 

Indravati, c 12 

Indukanti, c. 247 

insurance 137 

Iran 27 

Isirakhita 265 

119 


Isldn 

Isvara, g 219, 287 

Iter Persicutn 30 

liihdsa 28 

Ibiopjawan (Ethiopians) 235 

Ittage, 218 

’Iwaz Beg, k 
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Jaday Rai 8 

Jadejas 13, 48-9 

Jagadeka<ld)ii 246 

Jag ad Gur u 124 

Jagadeya 11 

Jagannath 113-15, 264 

Jahnava 107 

Jaiua, g 


35 


Jaiminiya Sakhti 30 

Jainas 20, 28-9, 43, 195, 221 

Jainas, Digambara 28-9 

Jainabadhri 28 

Jaina pagoda 224-7 

Jainendra’s Grammar 29 

Jaitugi (Yadaya) 306 

Jambiisara, y 241, 250, 252 

Janakpur, c 89 


Jang Bahadur 208 

Jangams, 46-7 

Japanese Archaeology 181 

Japu-ji 58-9 

Jarasa 257 

Jasdan, y. 9 

Jaswantsingh, k 10, 12 

Jats 49, 86 


jatis 


28 


Jauupuv 29? 


314 


Java 
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Jayabhata, k 61, G3-4 

Jayadainau 258,261 

Jayadeya, k 90 


Jayaditya 56 

Jayagiipta, k 89 

Jayapida 56-7 

Jayapur, c 28 

Jayaprakasamalla, k 92 

Jayasamkara, k 290 

Jayasekara, Jayasekara, k. 290, 293 

Jaya-shhlia 246 

J ayasithha, Jayasiinha-V allablia 
(Early Chal.) 209, 214, 241* 

246-9, 251-2 
Jayasimba, Jayasiiiilia-Vallabha 
(East. ChaL) 17, 189, 192, 243-4, 

M7 

Jayatesyara-pofcavaja, k 219 

Jenghiz Khan 132, 140, 240 

Jesuits 224 

Jetlisur Kliochar 9, 10 

Jhalawar, d 14 


Jhobala, v 10 

Jina, g 107,110, 111,215 

Jina Bodhisattva 291 

Jindlaya 104, 111 

Jinapati, g 110 

Jindndra, g 38, 108, 110, 215 

Jinendrabuddhi 57 

Jndtdilharmahathd 29 

Jnafciputra 143 

Jodhpur, c 
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Jogadh 21 

Jogamula 28 


Jomattasdra 28 

Jotipadraka, t. 68 

JotishasCira 28 

Junagadb, c 14 

Juiiagaclh insc 257 

Junagadh. (Kharond) 20 

Juwairiya 96, 98-9 

Jyoslithalinga, g ...109, 110 


Kabir 53-9, 308 

Kabir-panthis 299, 308 

Kabul 238 

Kachha 47, 1259, 262 

Kadambas 6, 6, 33-38, 1 1 1, 245, 247 

KMambas 246 


Kagamasi, v 303 


Kaigar-ndma-i-Iiind..., 207 

Kaipalle 282 

Kaira plates 241-251 
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Kajangliele-Hiyangame 199 

Kajiugara, Kajingas 199 
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Kakopala 215 

Kakustha, Kakusthavarma (Kad.) 

33, 35, 36 

Kaladi 282 

Kalahandi, d 20 

Kalambhras (?) 303 

Kalanos 264 

Kalasoka 153-5, 157, 159 

Kdlasii 41 

Ivalavahga, y 38 

Kali 41 

g 9, 116, 264 

Kalidasa llSff. 

llikya, Kdhckija 251-2 

Kalindi, r 108 

■ga 215 

Kali-Vallabba (Rash.) ...17u., 210 

Kali-Vikrama (West. Chal.)... 17n. 
Kaliviruttam 281 

Kali-Vishuuvardhaiia (East- 

Chal.) 17 

Kaliyuf/a 204 

Kalkonte 174 

Kalsa-pvja II5 

Kalvatorra, v 18 

Kalyaua 9, 184 

kcmba, 1. 307 

Kararan Shah, k 239 

Kanaib I35 

Kanaka, k g 

Kanakopala 215 

Kanara 275 

Kauawar 134-5 

Kauclu, c. 5-7, 39, 40, 111, 219, 220, 

301 

Kancbipura, c 39, 40 

Kandeya insc 173 

Kandhava, Kandhara (Ta.) ... 303 

Kaaclrilru.v 19 

Kauhara,Kanliara (Ta.)303,307,308 

Kanji Rat 10, 11 

K^nkjol 199 

Kaiinara 303 

Kdnphatas, s 47-53, 298-300 

Kantbadudtha, g 53 

Kautlikot 53 

Kantipur 88, 91 

Kanyakilbja, c 63, 65, 184, 199 

Kapila 222 

Kapilar 221 

Kapilavastu 232 

Karandnuyoga ’. 23 

Karandige, v 216 

Karangi,. 28 

Karaujapatra, v 303 

Kardama, v 112 


Kardi.. ]31 

Karenad 1/0- 1 

Karbaci 256' 

Karimu’d-dm Khaii 122-3 

Karkotaka 8.9 


Karle 0.24 

Karmarasbtra, d 189 

Karmatesvara, g 109 

Karna 1 1 

Kai’iias u vavna, d 197 

Karnata 171 

Karadl, d 

Kartavuya (Ratba) 


128 



Karttikoya, g. ...110, 164, 18.9, 192, 

214, 219, 301 
Karvasurigola, v 303 


asakOla, d 250, 252 

Kasara, v 73 

Kasi, c 22 



Kasikavritti 56 

Kasyapa Buddha 2 

Kataka-raja 19 

Kathdsaritasdgara ... 31-2, 87, 232 
Kabhmandd gg 

Katu, g 42 

Kausiki, g I7, 24.'> 

Kauthuraa 30, 6S 

Kaveripatbanam 40 

Kawad Rai ^ g 9 

Keikadi 130. 

Kerala 275, 281-2, 286 

KMas Ill, 215, 219, 301, 303 

Kiralotpatti 275, 281-2, 285-6 

Kesari, k 172 

Kesavamibra 73, 75 

Khacliars 9, 10, 12 

Khadija 93^ 97.Q 

kkadun I4 

Khafi Khan 071 

Khaibar 93^ 95 

Khajuraho 268 

Khandapalita 263-4 

Khandarwal, s 28 

Khanda-sphutita-jirn-vddkdra . 35n. 


Khandbias igo, 228 

Kbaragraha 73^ 76 

Khaula bint Hakim 97 

Khawailid 93 

Kheda plates 62, 241-251 

Kheda 264, 288 

Kheugar, k 50 

Khetaka 71, 73, 76, 81 

Khetoji Jhala 10 

Khiva 238^ 240 

Khokand 238, 240 

Khouds 20 

Khopodesi (Bhatgaon), c, ...... 89 
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Khudavar Beg, k 239 

Khuddasvami (?) 251, 253 

Khunais 95 

Kliurassan 238 

Kliuzaima 95 

Kiggafcuad tablets 102, 103 

Kinana bin Eabi" 96 

Kiu’asha 179 

Kimyige, v 216 

Kiiinara-pdshdna 105, 107 

Kianari-kslietra 106 

Kiratis 89 

Kirtlfca 290 

Kirtfciraja, Kirttivarma (Early 

Ohal.) 24 In. 

Kirttivarmfb (Early dial.) 110, 161, 

185, 191, 192, 209, 218, 219 

24.1u., 215, 253, 302 

Kiru-Kagaraasi, v 303 

KisuYolal, c 218, 220 

Kitfcdr 290 

Kiu-che-lo 263 

Kochre, or Kocbrem, plates ... 163 

Kodun Tamil 276-87 

Kohi ! 256 

Kokkili (Bast. Ohal.) 17 

Kols 20 

Kolahala 172 

Kolalapura (Kolar) 171-3 

Kolelattu 275-6 

Kolhapur, c 29 

Kollabhiganda-Vijayaditya (Bast. 

Ohal.)....’..* 15, 18 

Kolattuhga Vira Ohola 40 

o « 

Komaranche, v 216 

Konganivarmd 101, 107 

Koiagani, k 171-2, 175-6 

Kohgaru 267 

Konginivarmd 102 

Kougira Holiya 267 

Kougu, d 39 

Kohgu dynasty 101,102, 112 

Kongudeia-cJiaritra * , . . 102 

Konguli Varma 173 

Kongunivai'md 101, 108 

Kohkanas, d 161, 162, 219 

Kohkanahalli, Konkanapura, c. 89 

Kohkam laug 118 

Korkei 21 

Kosala, d 6 

Kotda Saugani, y. 13 

Kotesar 53 

Kotgadh 133, 135 

Kotdr tablet 102 

Kramita 305 

Krishna, r. 1, 5,6 

Krishna 137-8 


OO K 

00 - 5 , 


Krishna, Krishnavarina (Kad.) 

175 

Krishna (Ya.) 303 

Krishnambhatta 56 

Kritdnga 29 

Kshaharata 258 

Ksliapcmaka, s 34n. 

Kshatrapas 259, 261-2 

Ksliatriya 249 

Kshirasvamiu 57 

K Li b er- b hak bas 288 

Kubja-Vishnuvardhana (Bast. 

Ohal.) 6, 17, 185, 245 

Kuda insc 253-7 

Kudni, y 10 

Kuhundi, d 209, 210, 215, 307 

Kukka Shasti 42 

Kukkata 53 

Kukura, d 262-3 

Kulaba 234 

Kulaipa 263 

Kulottuhga-Chodadeva (Oho.) 211, 

308 


Kulu 


135 


Knraavi Oape 


Kumara, g 18, 245 

Kumarapala, k 8 

Kumararaja 198-9 

1 

Kumarila ; 232 

Kumbakonam 40 

Kumbayija, y 216 

Kumbet, y 228 

Kunala 159 

Knndasakti (?) (Sendra).. 103, 110 

Kuncliy3,baka, y 161, 162 

Knngusat dynasty 240 

Kdpa-rajyam 275 

Kurchaka, s 34ii. 

Kurds 128 

Kiirral 220-24 

Kurtakoti, y 218 

Kurtakoti plates 217 

Kurumbars 



20 

303 

Khrutakdiite, y 218 

I i t ^ ^ 

Kusasthali, c 259 

KMa, o 16, 18, 109, 248a. 

Kuthas 238 

JaUtdrs 193-4,196 

Kuvera, g. 9, 42, 287 


labdhvdclesmh 55 

Laghmau, d 237 

Laili bint ’Azim. 98-9 

LakhaJhadeja 49 

Lakha Khachar 12 

Lakha Khandhar 10 


Lakha Phulani 11 

LakhiarYira 49,60 

Lakshmeswar, y 101 

Lakshmeswar tablets 33, 101, 111 

Lakshmi 65 

Lalita Vistara 232 

LangJid 50 

Lattivada, y 217 

Lazzaretti, D 288 

Lesudaka 68 

Limbdi, y 10 

Limbus 89 

Li ng dnid dsana 57 

Lingayants, s 46 

Lokamahadevi (East Ohal.) ... 18 

L6ka~mdtri ,, 106, 163, 186, 191, 

211, 219, 301 
Loina 13 

Limavada plates 81 

maccaronic verse 284 

Machchhindrauatha 90 

Madanpur 20 

Ma^ariputra, k 258 

M&dhava, g 304, 307 

Madhaya, Madhaya-Kohgani- 

yarma (Ga.) 33, 101, 102, 107, 

170, 172, 175 

Madhaya Brahmans 43 

Madhayabbatta 63, 65-6 

Madhyamikfi,m, c 266-7 

Madina 94-5, 99, 100 

Madura, c 22, 39, 42, 221 

Magadha 199 

Mahabalesyar 288 

Mahdhhdrata 32 

Mahdhkdrata — 

i. 3077 308 

ii. 2845 and 1945 292 

iii. 25 308 

iii. 14649-14721 137 

iy. 4494-4637 203 

v. 3313 and 4348 292 

X. 178f 292 

xii. 4167, 4217, 4225, 4421. 308 

xii. 5906- 292 

Blahdbhdshya 64-6 

Mahabhoja 253-6 

Mabamallapuram 6, 7 

MaJidmsitha siUra 29 

MalidprasdA'- 113ff. 

Malidrdja 16, 33, 34, 37, 104-7, 163, 
164,185-7,191,211,219,220,301,302 
Maharashtra 290 

i 

MaJidsand}iLvigraJi‘ddhikrita,o,24i9y 

262 

Malid-sdndJiivigraJiikay o 302 


816 
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Mahaseua, g. 17, 31, 36, 38, 162, 245, 

249, 251 

Maliasenapura 172, 176 

Mahattara, o 248 & n. 

Malidfoavisa 142, 148 

Mahavira 142-3, 214 

MaJidyajna 65, 249i]. 

mahd-yantra 136 

Mah&idra, g 18, 215 

Mahenclrapvatapa, k 219 

Makes vara, g 18, 189, 202 

Mabika (Mapika) 256 

Mahilabali, v 81 

Mahmcla 149-51, 153-8 

Mahishmabi, c 

Malimud Shall, k 239 

Maiimlna bhit Haritli 97-8 

Makka 93, 99 

Makv?ana Kapa 14 

Malaika bint Qa’b 98 

MalalaUa, d. 39-40 

Malava, d 259 

Malavas 303 

Mdlavikd et Agnimitra 60 

Malayas, d 39 

Malayalma lang 275-87 

Malidata 256 

Malla^ Mallisaitfci 304, 307 

Malta Vaja 170-2,174 

Mallohalli plates 33, 101, 102 

Mamakavejiya 255 

Mammata 66 

Mandakini, r 60, 108 

Mandala 302 

i # 

mandalika 11 

# 4 

Mana-deya, k 90, 91 

Mandava 253-6 

Mandavi, v 48, 50 

Mandhava, in 9 

Manes, k 229 

Mangala, Mangalisa, Manga- 
lisvara (Eaidy dial.) 161, 182, 

185, 209, 246 
Mangali, v. 216 

Mangi (East. Obal.) 17 

Mangit dynas-fcy 239 

Ma)iuiTs 11 

Manipravcdcm 2&[, 287 

usri 89 

mdnJci a 46 

Manku Kliau 132 

Manpliariyo, v 53 

Mausdr (Sliali) 87 

Many a 216 

Maqauqas 97 

Marasimba, Marasiihhadeva (Ga.) 

33, 101, 102, 103, 108,-112 



Mariam Qabti (Mary the Copt) 93, 

95, 97 

Marsliman, J. 0 208 


Maru, d 259, 262 

Marudevi, g 109 

Marupadava (?), v 19 

Mcesa, Ashadha 307 

Asvayuja 164 

Chaitra 189, 191 

Jyaishtilia 218 

„ Karfcfcika... 36, 162, 185, 303 

„ Maglia ... 111,112 

Margasivsba 18 




M 




yy 


„ Phalguna 112, 191 

„ Piisliya 


yy 


290 


Sravana 186 


„ Vaisakha. 215, 218, 250, 252 

Masons’ Marks 295 

masks 26, 160 

Mafcaugasadriaa 290 

O • 

Mathal, v 53 

208 


Mather, Dr. R. C 

Matri-gnm 33, 35, 37, 244 

Matrigupta 201 

Matsyendranabha 47, 299 

Marco Polo 132 

Ma-twan-lin 201 

Mauryas 142, 144, 247 

Mdvana-sihga 246 

MayiUlpllr ^21 

Medas 254 

Medapaba, Mewad 254 


51 
210 , 
247 

meUkar 13 


Meghavals, s 

Meguti tablet 103, 185, 209, 


Mena 


299 


Menilek, k 235 

Merba, c 29 

Merkara plates 33, 101, 102 

Mesba 229-30 

MhoTva tree 225 

Miajal Khachar 9, 10 

Micha Khan, k 92 

Midas, k 229 

Mill, Col. Jas 272 

Miraj plates 103, 185, 247 


Mir Kasim 2/1 

misam 142 

Mobeds 179, 228 


Mod 


53 


Moggaliputta ,...153-5, 157 

Moksha malid parisliad 11^8 

Morasu Holiyars 267 

Morris’s Godavery district ... ... 237 

Mottoes on seals 15, 185, 186, 191, 

245u., 246 


moustache 


9 


Mranami (?), y 189 


Mrigesa, Mrigesayarma, Mri- 
gesayarayarnui (Kad.) 35-88 


Maavia 97 

MudivSmu, v 245 

Mudra Rdksliusa 32, 231 


225 


Mudubidri 

# 

Mudugala, y 307 

Maghatkhaii-Hubballi, y 30-t 

Maguli, y 218 

Mugupalita ...256-7 

Muhammad 300 

Muhammad’s wives 93if- 

Muhammad Amm Beg, k. ... 240 

Muhammad Raluin Beg ... 239-40 

• O 

Muhammad Togblak 9 

• O 

Muliarram 128-9 

Miiktd- mnkt a 136 

Mukkara-vasati, t 109 

Mukundasena, k 91 

Muldchdra 28 

Mula Devai-a Chalnkya 122 

Milla-gfina, s. 215 

Millaraja, k 61 

Mida-samgba, s 28, 111, 112 

Mulasulras 29 

Mulgundu, y 218 


Main Nagajan 9-13 

Milnda custom ,.45-6 

Mungapetta buryiag-ground . 234 

Mnngipur Pd. tana, c. 8 

Muuoli tablet 218 

Murad Beg, kJ 240 

Murad Dzbak 240 

Munroe’s Ddnajyatra 290 

Mdshika-rajyam 275-6, 285 

Mushkara, k 172 

Mutasiva 149, 163, 158 

inutrarekha * 261 

Muzaffarn’d-din, k 

Mykene 26 



Nacoleia 228 

Nadir Shah, k 239 

Nafsbakhshi 98 

Nagas 21, 34, 40, 89, 103, 257 

Naga deity 8 

Naga well at Banaras 298 

Nagadasa 163, 156-7 

Naga-kovil 42 

Nagama, k 22 

43 


Ndgarnandala 

Nagamahgala plates ...33, 101, 102 

Naganika 254 

Nagapura, y 109 

Nagar, c 28 
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Nag Hrad 


Nagnatas 

28 

Nahapana 

258 

Nakshatra, Bharani 

290 

„ Magha 

191 

„ Maitra 

18 

„ Purvashadha 

307 

„ Piksha 

218 

■„ Echini 

,.164, 218 

„ Uttarabhadrapada. 36 

Nalas 

247 

Nalanda 

199 

nalika~y antra 

136 

Namadeva 

59 

Namburis 

285-7 

Names (personal)....,. 

.... 165ff. 

Nanak 

58-9 

Nanda, g 

245 

Nandas 

156 

Nanda-deva, k 

90 

Nandagiri 

172 

Nandigachha 

28 

Nandigaraa, y 

19 

Nandinige, v 

217 

Nandipuri, c 

...62, 252 

Nandi suira 

29 

Nandwadige tablet 

210 

Nauuavasapaka (?) 

251-3 

Nanya deva, k. 

91 


Nepal, Wright’s History of ,,, 88 

Nerilgire (P), y 303 

Nerhr plates 161, 163 

Newars .....89, 91 

Niguda, 63, 65 

Nilgii'i cairns , 289 

Nimika, k 90 

Niranjan Nirakar ^7 

Nirgrantha, s 28, 34n., 38 

Nirgrantha Jnatiputra 143 

Nirgunda 172 


Paligars ....22, 25 

palimpsest 251 

Paliyamapathadigirika (?) v. P 164 
Pallayas 5-7, 21, 39, 219, 245, 247, 

257, 263, 301, 302, 303 

Pallivacla (?), v 192 

Pambu-parer 42 

Pampdr, v 


iiirmama 


56 

Paihrunidu (P), y.“ 189 

Panchala, d 7-11, 13 

'Panclia-malid§abda,,. 191, 211, 244 

28 Pancha-makdyajna 249n. 

Nirutlii, g 42 PancliatantTa .....32, 116 

Nirvdna 142, 146, 148, 160, 233 Pandariigavalli, v 216 

Nisliada, d 262-3 Pdncjava Mji 27 

Nishadba, d- 263 d 23 

nisliTcram P17 P^dyas 39, 111, 215, 219, 301, 303 

Nisitha 29 Pandharpur, c 59 

Nittakala, 303 Panduraja 153 

Nivartana, \.m. 36, 109, 110,111, Panduvasa 156 


216,217 ni-raukta 



f 


Niyuktaka^ 248n. Pan jab 86 

Nonaba... 267 Panna 268 


Pantiganage, y 216 

Paraldra, 


36 


Narada, g - 287 

Narakagahara (P), y. or d. ... 164 


Numerical symbols 186, 241, 251, 

252, 253 

Numerical words 18 Parama^hhdyavata 161 

Nuvakot, c. 92 Parama-lhatidraka ...16,107, 219 

Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi 57 Parama-brahmanya 16, 161 

Parama-mdM&vara 187 

52 ParamSsvara 16, 104, 105, 106, 107, 


Ogliad 

Oftkaranatha 47 


164, 219, 220 


NarasuSha, g. 122-3 k. P 219 Oraon custom 46 Paramhansa, s 299-300 


Naravara-'Senapati 38 

Nai4yana, g. 17, 110, 164, 189, 192, Ormazd and Ahriman, by Dar- 


Orissa 113 Paranti, y 218 

Parasuraman 281, 285, 302 


214, 219, 244-5, 301 

Narayariamitra.... 73, 76 

Narayana Yadava 122 


or 


mesteter 57 

thography 211, 218 


Osta 


Pariahs 267 

Paribhdshds 55 

1/9 I Paribrajakas, s 300 


Narbhdpala, k 91 ovaraka 256 Parilidra, parilidra 17, 86, 107, 302 


NarBdtaBeg 240 

Narendra-mrigardja 16, 17 

Nariad, 288 

Narindaka, 216 


Par imelar agar 221 


Padahkaldru, 15, 19 Parinama 288 

pdd'dymlhydta ...16, I6l, 187, 244, Pariyaya, v 241, 250, 252 

243, 251 Parjias = Kathis 12 

Narmada, r 60, 245, 291 pdd-dvanaia 252 Parsi rites 179, 227-8, 263, 292 

ndkikdt •••• 62 Padmdnanda-paclicJdsi 28 parvatapdda 261 

pds 136 

Pasincli, y 189 

Pasundi, y 218 

• * ' 

Pasupati, Pasupatinatha, g. 259, 

298 


Nasasalar 180, 228 Padmanabha, g. .. 107 

Nasiru’lla,k 240 Padraapani 47, 197, 291 

Natakas 29 Paduminika 254 


Paliaris 


132-3 


Nataputta 143 

Nathas 47, 49 Paimds 29 

Navakama, k 1/2 paksha,^Bivsh'd, ckaiitriha*,-*** 37 

Nayanagar 10, 14 Paknndaka, k 153-4, lo7 


Ndvar 

Nayarichchis 
Ne 


1/9 Pakungha. 43 

286 Palasini, 261 

89 palaaography 15, 161, 163, 186, 191, 

211, 218, 241-2, 251, 253 


Negapatam 40, 224-7 

128 Pdli~dhvaja, pdli-ketdna, llln., 211, 

Nepal 265 


244-5 and n. 


Pasupusba-deva, k 90 

Patan in Nepal 89 

Pdthaha 305, 306 

pdHiaka^ patlii 54, 71, 81 

Patrias = Jhalas 12, 14 

Pattadakal, v 218n. 

Pattada-Kisuvolal (y.) 218n, 

Pat tana, d 20 

■ « ^ 
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Pattan sah ddttan 48 




Patbanatfca Pillai 4-0 

pattar * 48 

PattavardJiana.,, 305, 306 

pattikd 250, 252, 253n. 

Paulistines 184* 


Prctiisdkhya oS the Sdtna Veda. 30 
Prdvachanasdra 28 


pravroj 


147 


Prithvmarayana Sah 92 

Prithivi-vallabha 106, 107, 163, 164, 

211, 219, 220. 301, 302 


Paundorika 162, 192 Pi^belconcla 21 

Paurnamdsa 164 Pudaveli-gopurain 224 

Pausiia year 85, 36, 37 Pulakesi, Pukkesi-Yallabha (Early 


payodhara 65 


Chal) 164,201, 243-4, 290 


pebble worship 288 Puligere, c. 101, 103, 104, 108, 110, 

Peggu-hr, or Perga tablet 102 112 

Pellidaka, v 217 Pulikara, c 104, 111, 112 


Pennar, r 6 Pulikesi, Ptilikesi-Vallabha (Earlj 


Peaiijitavadi, d 15, 18 

Perbutu ? v 303 


Chal) 112, 161, 170, 209, 218, 

246-8, 302 


Per-Gagamasi, t 303 Pulikesi, Pulikesi-Vallabha (West. 


Periplns 7 

Permacli (Ga.) 109 

Permmanadi 172 

% 

personal names 165ff. 

Phalahavadra, t 65 

phirwigis 193-4 

Phrygian inscriptions 228-9 


Chal.) 163, 185, 209, 210, 218, 245 


Phulmati 


8 


Pigeon monastery 2, 4, 7 

89 


Pingala Eani 
Ping-ki-lo 


PliU kutti Pariahs 

267 

Pdlindaka, y 

76 

Pulivuti (P), y 

303 

Pangulapallika, v 

76 

Punyasdlds 

198 

Puri, c 

,...39, 184 

Pdrvapura, d 

259 

Pdrvasila-saugharama .. 

6 

Pusauti (burj) 

183 


6 pusdya 255 

plant worship 288 Pushpablmti 197 

Pokuria 46 Pusbyagupta 257, 262 

Polekesi, Polekesi-Vallabba (Early Patu -29 

Chal.) 218, 219, 245 Pdvalli 290 


Polikesi, PolikesL-Vallabha (Early 

Chal.) 110, 112 

Po-lo-ya monastery 2,4,7 

polyandry 86, 132-5 

Pofa-rdja 219 

pottery, miiiiatnre 289 

pottery, Indian and Trojan ... 176 

Powlett’s East. Legends and 

Stories 236 

* ^ 

Prabhakarayardhaua 57, 196-7 

Prabhasa, c 259 

Prabbdtavai’sha (Rash.) 210 

Pradipa 55-6 

Prakrit 218 

pradvdra 62 

Pramatri-Srina 76 

Prameya kamala-Mdrtanda ... 28 

Prasad 113 

Prasantaraga 61, 66 

Pratapamalki, k 92 

Patapasila, k 197, 201 

PratJi amd miyoga 28 

Prdtibh&dikd 


Qanund-lsldm 128 


Qasim 


93 


praivlakk 




245 


praiisarakas, o. 68 


Qordii 119-20 

Eachol, Y 118 

Eahu 18, 215 

Raipasem Kalpa 29 

Rdjakiya, o 248a. 

Rdjakula 81 

Eajapdri 184 

Eajaraja(Cha) 211, 244, 308 

Rdja-simka 209, 244 

Edjasimha (Early Chal.) 243-4 

Rdj-dsrayatva 302 

Rdjatarangini 55 

Rdjavarttika 28 

Eajmaliali words 130 

Eajyasri 197 

Eaiyayavdbana, k 197 

rdkshbadan 114 

Eaktapura, c 104, 111, 112 

Eama, g 215 


Eamadata 


256 


Eamadeya 48, 285 

Ramadeva Gayuda 170, 174 


Eama Khacbar 12-14 

Eamannjacharya 286 

Eainapunyavallabha 303 

Eama-sebu 245 

Rdmdyana 281, 283, 285 

Earn Das Sen 231 

Eames^ara, g no 

Eamesraram 28 

Eampur Bhanpur, c 28 

Eanaparakramanka (Chal.) 103, 110 

Ranardga 246 

Eaiiavaga (Early Chal.) 103, 209, 

214, 243-4, 247-8 
Eaiiavikrama (Early Chal.) ... 185 

Rana'vikrama 246 

Rana-vikrdnta 246, 251 

Ra)iga-h]i6ga 305 

Eanga-Krisbna, k 23-5 

Eaugamatti 197 

Rdshtra ...16, 161, 187, 248 and n. 

g rdma-mahattara, o. 24<8 

Rdshtra’kuta, o 16, 18 

Eashtrakbtas 17n., 210, 218 

Rdshtra-jniti, o 248n. 

Rd&i, D banns 16, 18 

„ Yrishabba ,.218, 220 

Ratbor grants 62 

Eatna llalla, k 91 

.Eatnapur 21 

Rdval 81 

Eaval Pir 50 

Eavana 202 

Eavimlyn, v 189 

Rayadhan, k 49 

Eayarachamalla-yasati, t 109 

Eeva 63, 242 

Revadanda 183 

Reyilru, y 189 

RigdI6-i Berkevi 120 

Eihana 97 

Eims of plates, raised, or not 161, 

163, 209, 217, 241, 301, 303 

Eisalu (Easalu P), k 8 

Ritu Samhdra 116 

Rizwa 97 

Rudradaman’s Inscrip 257-263 

Eudrasiiiiba 257 

Rugaiyya 93 

Eukhamayati, r 48 

Riindranila-Saindrakas ...209, 215 

Ebpnatb edict 141ff. 

Eusselkonda 19 

Edvika, y 216, 217 

Ryan, y 48, 50 

. 

0 

Sahara 290 

sabkd 55 
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Sabhai-mati, r 259 


Sad 


53 





Sadageri A^ijaya 253-5 

Saduzai dynasty 238-9 

Safiabint Haqqbin Alshfcab 96,98-9 

sagdid 228 

Sagdtra 15, 33, 35, 37, 101, 106, 161, 
163, 161, 186, 191, 211, 219, 2 91, 

217-9, 251-2, 301-2 

sagri 228 

Sahasmm edict 

Saliyadil, m 259 

Sahyddri Kiiandu of the Skandja 
Fiirdnix, 208 

Saiiidrakas 209, 215 

St. Thomo 221 

Sakaera 180-1 

Haka Saga 170 

Saka dates 18, 101, 102, 103, 101, 
108, 111, 112, 161, 185, 191, 209, 
210, 211, 215, 211, 290, 301, 303, 

307 

Sakabandhi ^alivahana 8 

S aka 1 aga mapa n (li ta 225 

6VUM, Kanva 250 

Sakrau bin ’Umai’ 93 

Sakfcas 261 

Sakyamuni 112, 115-6, 232-3 

Salabafc Kliau Babi 10, 12 

Salama 97 

Salem 195 

Salivahana, k 8 

siUoliitcl 256 


sdla 


11 


Salsette (Shatsbashti) ...118, 251 

samddh 261-6 

S(imadhigata'panclia-maliLUabda 191 

Sdmanta 21‘8n. 

Samarwada, y 216 

Samasta-bhuvan-dsraya 16 

Samat 11 

Sdma Veda Prdti^akhya 30 

Sambalpur, d 113-15 

Sambarauatba 299 

Sambhar, c 259 

Sambhu 9, 290 

Sambhiinatha 298 

SamgJia 31, 37, 111, 112, 220 

Samiyara, k 209, 215 

Saiiikaragana, k 161, 162 

Sadikrdnti, Uttarayana ... 161,290 

Samlai, g 115 

Sarapadi * 113 

Samunals or Jains 195 

Samvafc era 180-1 

Samvat^ samvatsara,^.^^'^, 219, 252 

Samvatsara^ Dundubbi 210 


Samvatsara, Ksbaya 290 

,, Subhanu 210 

„ Yibbava 101, 108, 113, 215 
Samvatsaras, use of cy'cle of 

sixty 210 

Samtha 255 

Sdndhivigrahika, o 302 

SandJii-vigrah-ddhikrita, o. 2^9, 252 

Sandbiyai'a, y. ? 250, 252 

Samblya gotra 68 

Sangliamitta 119, 151 

Sanghdi dmas 198-201 

Sanjaya 203-6 

Qankara Acbarya 222, 282, 286, 299, 

300 

Saiikarapa Danda bTayaka 122 

A 

Sankara-vijaya 286 

4 

Saiikba-basti tablets 101, 111 

Saiikba-Jiuendra, g. 103, 110, 112 
SankbaidrLba-vasati, t. ... 104, 111 

Sankha-vasati, t 108, 109 

Sautal ideas of tbe Futui’e... 273-4 

Santauatba 50 

Santbeya-Bagavadi, v. ... 304, 307 
Santivavavarma (Ivad.) ... 35, 36 

Sanyasis 299, 300 

sapdya 255 

Sapta-I6kamdtri 15, 106, 163, 186, 

191,211,219,301 

Sarabbanga 264 

Sarannatba 48 

Sarasa, v 288 

Sarasvati gachba 28 

Sardhar, y 13, 14 

Sarkaraksbi gotra 71, 73, 76 

Sarmaii 18, 187, 188, 192, 220, 248-9, 

302 

Sarnatb 296 

Sarpa Sampo^kara 43 

Sarpila 256 

Sarva-dM-ddhikdrin^ o 304 

Sarvanaparuraalaiyar 221 

Sasauka Narendragupta 197 

Sataglini 136 

Satakarni, k 258, 262 

Satavahana ? k 4 

satavivdsd 142-3, 147 

sati 235-6, 261‘-5 

Satnamis 300, 308 

Satpura, m 264 

Saty-dsraya 246 

Satyasraya (Chalukya) ... 103, 110 
Satyasraya, Satyasraya-Pula- 
kesi (Early Ohal.) 210, 214, 215 
Satyasraya, Satyasi-aya-Valla- 
bbSndra (AVest. Cbab) 17, 110, 
164, 185, 209, 218, 219, 245, 302 


Satyasrayas (West. Chal.) 17, 104 
110, 111, 112, 164, 185, 186, 209 

218, 219, 245, 302. 303 

Satya-vdhja 102 

Satyavakya-Ivouganivarma (Ga.) 

101, 102, 108 

Sauda 93, 98 

Saurasbtra, d 7 

Sauvira 259 

^avarasyamiii 57 

Sayasi, v 109 

S^ana-Madbava 56 

Sayyid Haidar Tare 240 

Seals of plates 15, 33, 35, 37, 161, 
163, 185, 186, 191.;209, 217, 241, 

246, 301,303, 308 

Sejakapura, y 9-12 

sela 136 

Sbmna-sihga 246 

Sen Tamil 276ff., 287 

Sendras 103, 110 

Seudrakas 103 

sepulchral customs 44 

sepulchral urns 26-7 

Seram, Cheram 285, 287 

Seruks 20 

Setu 244 

Shah Abbas 30 

Shabji Bhonsle 125 

Shahpur, y. 12 

Shashtbi, Shatsbasbti 68, 184 

Sher Singh Atariwala 124 

Sberring’s Hindoo Pilgrims ... 236 

Sbial Bet 9 

Shmii Qabti 97 

Shirley, Sir A 30 

Shuja, k 239 

Siddhakedara, y 34 

Skldham 254, 261 

Siddbas 49 

Siddliaraja, k 8, 267 

SiddhaViH 49 

Siddhirarma, k 90 

Siggava 149-50, 153-8 

Silabara 18 1 

Siladitya 68, 71, 76, 79-81, 198-201, 

291 

Simbala 39, 215 

Simhana (Ta.) 306 

Simbapallika 73 

simhdsana 198 

Simraiin dynasty 89, 91 

StjuvXXa, Tt^oi;Xa, Simylla. 183, 234 

Sindagi, y 125-6 

Sindesrara, g 110 

Sindhi language 293 

Sindbudurg, t 26 
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Sindhii, Sauvira, d 259,262 

S ing a 246 

Singhbhum 20 

Sirigudu (?), 303 

Siripatti, y 217 

Sisunagas 150, 154-5, 159 

Siva, g 306 

Sivabhagapura 76 

Sivabhdbi 253-5 

Sivadafca 255 

Sivaga Cliintdrnani 221 

Siyaghosa 255 

Sivaji of Taujov 192 

Sivamara, k 172 

Sivanagi, m 125 

Sivapalita 255 

Siva-perAr 282 

Sivara, k 215 

Sivasainudram 173 

Siyayarnia, k 90 

Skaiidabliata 71, 73, 76 

Skandhdvdra 107, 112, 248, 252, 302 

Smarfcas 286 

Snake notions 40ff. 

i^oldpur 125 

Somadeva 255 

S6ma'-ydjin 244, 302 

Somayaji Yasa Sarminana ... 176 

Somanatha 122, 298, 307 

Souaka 149-51, 15,3-8 

Sonareklia, 257 

Souuerab^s Voyage 127 

soparikara 66 

Sorafch 9, 257 

f 

So-to-po-h. 0 , Sabayabaaa, k. ? . 4 

Spiegel’s Eranische AltertluiraS'^ 
kunde 160 

Sn 206 

Sri Bittarasa^ mot. 246 

Srikantlia 197 

« * 

# 

Srimad-Anabila 76 

Srihgdrcb’tilaka 116 

Si’ipura, y 217 

Srirangam, c 26 

Si'i Eangapuri 117 

Sri Stbanaka 184 

Sri'Trihhmamnkusa^ mot. 15, 245n. 

Sri-Yallabha, k 219 

Srivardhana 57 

Sn Vishamadddhi^ mot. 185, 186, 

191 

-stall 27, 235 

steel (Indian) 196 

Stephens, Father 117-18 

Sthala-giri .»•-••••' 216 

Sthauvisyara 197 

I » « I 

Sthunko, k, 90 


Stobart’s Warn 119 

Sboddart 240 

Stone- tablets, Bhiijagendra ... 103 

Chaluk3^a 103 

Gahga 101, 102, 112 


yy 


yy 


yj 


yy 


Pallava 247 

Sendra 103 

Western Cha- 

lukya.104, 111, 112 


Stransrford’s Letters 


stupa 





200-2 

Sabbaraya, g 42 

Subramanya, m 42 

Sudarsaua lake ...257, 261-'2 

Sudabta, k 89 

Suddhodana, k 232-3 

Snbasbi 113 

Siikra Acharya 232 

Sukra-Niti 136, 231 

S nlasadatta 254-5 

sidasamaiijari 251 

sun 274 

Swi Worshippers of Asia 292 

Sunahsepha 264 

Sundara 159 

Supiirsva 119, 179 

Surada, y 20 

Sdnlsbtra, d 259, 262-3 

Surat, c 28 

Surendra Yikrama Sah, k. ... 92 

Stlrparaka, c. *259 

Suryadasa, y 68 

Sdryaprajnapti 28 

4 

Sus'a.mimalai 40 

Savisakha 257-8, 263 

Svabhra, d 259, 262-3 

# 

Svabhramati, r 259 

Svamiti 162, 164, 218-9 

Svami (Ohalikya) 161, 162 

Svami-Mahasena, g. 17, 31, 36, 38, 

162, 245, 249, 251 

svasti 62 

svastika - 119, 176-9, 289 

Svasbidevi, g 119 

Svayambhil, g* 244 

Svayambrata, k 89 

svayamvaras 203, 26*2 

Sokamharay s 28-9, 38n. 


Svetapataj s 

38 

Syamantapauchakam , 

281 

Syeuagachha 

28 

Ta-’an-ta-lo (Mah^-Andhra)... 6 

tadbhavas 

276 

Tahir 


Talakada 

21, 173 


Talapa (East. Chal.) 18 

Tala-bhuga 212, 21S 

Talavanapura 170-1,174 

Tala-rritli 105 

Tamachi Jam 10, 12 

Tarabiran 227 

Tamil ISOflf., 275-87 

Tanjor, 24-6, 40 

Tanjor armoury I92ff, 

Tantrikas 264 

Tapasi, y. 109 

Taiahafcha.. 116 

Tdrds 92 

tafsamas 276-7 

Ta-thsin (Dakhan) 1-3, 7 

Tayib ! 93 

telephone 289 

Thabifc bin Qais 96 

Thane l&l 

Thang (China) 199 

Thanga, ra 9, 13 

Tha-thsen, Ta-thsen (Dekhan) 1-7 

Theodorct, Bp 127 

Theras 148-9 

Therapantlus 28 

Tiele’s History of Religion 269 

Tikar, y 12 

TlpovKaj Simylla 234 

Timur Shah, k 239 

Tintalgadb, y, 20 

Tirthahkaras 28 

Tirbha-yasati, t. ' 108 

Tiruya]lavar’s Kurral 220-24 

Tissa..’,..... 149-50, 153-8 

Tithiy Amavasya 192, 220 

„ Dnsami 3-5, 189, 290 

„ Dvadasi 161 

,, Dvitiya 164 

„ Paurpamasi 37,107, 112, 186, 
212, 248* 249, 252, 302, 305, 307 

Toda 130-1 

Todnya 130 

T’o-na-kie-tse-kia Dhanaka- 

t 

cheka 6 

Tooth Relicy DaCnnha on the... 236 

Toragal chronicle 290 

Toramana, k. 201 

Trairdjya-Pallava 301 

Trajan 32 

Travankor 285 

Tribhuvan-dhkusay mot.... 15, 245n, 

Trichiuapalli, c 23-25 

Trilochana (Kad.) 246 

Trilochana-Pallava 245 

Triraurti-Kovil 137 

• * 

Trinebra (Kad.) 246 

Trinetra-Pailaya 246 
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Triparvafca, c 33-5 Urjayat, m 261 

Trivddi 305 uyaraka 256 


TrivarndcMra 28 Uzbak dynasty 240 

Trumpp’s Adi Granth 57 

Tidokabhushana 28 Vdda 192, 213, 214, 216 

hdsi tree 254, 266 Vddi 11, 16 

Talsi DS.S 207 Yadnagar, c ...7, 76 

Tula ■ 131, 275 Yaigai, r. 

T’u-lu-p’o-po-tu 


42 

80 Yaijayanti, c 36, 38 

Talu-rajyam 275 Yainya 162 

Turan 27 Yairagadh, c 6 

Turkestan . 238 Yai&lkbayear 37 

Tushaspa 257,262 Vaisvadeva 249 and n., 252 

Vdjapoya 162 

’Ubaidu-4-lah 97 Vnjra Sopdri 49 

U-cb’a (Ucla), d 39 Yalabhi, c 7, 61, 66-7 

Udaka-purva 162, 164 Yalabhi gi'ants 66 

uiak-dtisarga 244,252 Yalabhi kings 247 

Udaya - 154 Vallahha 17n., 106, 112, 161, 163, 


Udaybhadra 154-5 


186, 191, 219, 244, 248, 251, 301 


Udayaditya, k 172 Yallabha (Early Chal.) 161,162 

Udayaua 244 Yallabha, Yallabhendra(West. 


Udranga 217, 248 and n. 


Chal.) 17,245 


XJdiimhara [ficus glomerata) 233 Yallabhakhya, k. 172 

UgaWala 9 Yallabharaja 66,109 


Ulmd 


95 


Ujjain, Ujjaymi, c 8, 259 

Uma, g 18 

Umaima 97 

Umapatisivacharya 225 

’Umar 93, 95 

’Umar Beg, k 240 

Umeta plates 61-3, 242, 251-2 

Ummadini 32 

Umm Habiba 96, 98 

98 


Umm-Hani 

JJmmahdtu-l-mumimn 99 

Umm-lman 97 

Umm Qolthtim 93 

Umm-Rafi’ 97 

Umm Salama 95-8 

XJmmu-l-musdkin - 95 

Um'ndUMiislimin 95 

Umm-Zamir 97 

Unad 


VallabMndra 16, 244 

Yamana 56 

Yanaraja 76 

Yanavasi, c. ...36n., 164, 219, 301-3 

Yan Eheede 276n. 

Vdra, Bhaskara 218, 220 

„ Bhrigu 16, 19 

„ Budha 189,191 


„ Eavi 


290 


„ Sanaischara... 186, 305, 307 

Yarahamilla-Hushkapura 57 

Yararuchi 56, 116 

Yarasimha, k 89 


12 

♦ 

Upddhydya 305 

Upali 149-50, 153-8 

Upaugas .. 28 

Ujyctrikara 217, 248 and n. 

JJpdsakadasdnga 29 

Uppalaheta 81 

26-7 

Utaradata 253-5 

Uttarapatha ...... 107, 163, 219, 301 

TJttarapurdua 28 

Uttiya 151, 155 

Urdhvarbahus 265 


urns 


Varasw 180 

Varynan 34, 35, 37, 102-6, 185, 191, 

209, 219, 253, 301 

vartmapdlas, o 68 

Yaruna, g 42, 249 

Vasati 104, 108, 109, 111 

Yasanti 116 

Yasishthiputra 258 

Yasudeva 302, 307 

Yasupanaka 257 

Yatapi, c 247, 290 

Vdtaka 161 

# 

Yatteluttu 275-6 

Yatsa, k 32 

Vayn, g. 119 

Vedas 28-9, 140 

Veddrthayatna 139 

Yehgi 5, 6, 17, 21, 245, 308 

Yenhnya 256 


Yevelst^s Affairs i7i Be7igal ... 272 

YesMiya 157 

Yetravati, r 259 

Vidisa, c 259 

Yidula 203-6 

Vidydsthdnas 28 

Yihana, y 65 

vihara 66-7 

mjayam.,,, 283 

Yijaya, k. .153, 156, 158-9 

Yijaya 254-5 

Yijayabhattarika, Yijaya-maha- 

devi (West; Chal.) 163, 164 

Yijayaditya (Early Chal. !) ...243-5 
Yijayaditya (East. Chal.) 15, 17,18 
Yijayaditya, Yijayaditya- Sat- 
yasraya (West. Chal.) 104, 111, 

112,218 

Vijaya-kara-samvatsara 37 

Yijayamahadevi (West, Chal.) 163 

YijayajDura, c ..241, 249 

Yijayaraja, Yijayavarma (Eaidy 

Chal.) 241-2, 246-9 

Vijaya-rdjya-samvatsara 107, 112, 

221) 

Yijayasakti (Sendra) 103, 110 

Vijaya-samvatsara 192 

Vijaya-skandjhdvdra,.AQi7 y 112, 248, 

252, 302 

Yijayayarma (Early Chal.) 24ln., 

247, 252 

Yijaya-vasati, t 109 

Vijaya-viksliepa 251-2 

Yikrama 48 

Yikramaditya 89 

Yikr am-ddity a 246 

Yikramaditya (East Chal.) ... 18 

Yikramaditya, Yikramaditya- 
Satyasraya (West. -Chal.).,. 104, 
111, 163, 164, 217-19, 302, 308 

Yikrama- Saihyat 242 

viksUpa 62, 251, 252 

Yilas 303 

vil,villm 278 

Yilanda, k 172 

vimala 65 

Yinayaditya, Yinayaditya-Sat- ' 
yasraya (West. Chal.) 104, 111, 
112, 186, 218, 219, 300, 301, 303, 

308 

Vinay-dditya 246 

Yhabhadra, g 126 

Yira-deva, k 90 

Yira Ganga, k 172 

Yiraragam, v ; 10 

Yirasaivas, s 46 

Yirupaksha 299 
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Visamau Khachar 14 j 

vislia kanyd 32 


vijuthend 141, 145-6 Yaudheyas 258, 262 


Vishama-^siMhi, mob. 185, 186, 191 Wai 


Wahabtu-n-najs 98 Yechgam, v 56 

Wai 288 Yerukala 130 

akligas 267 YewHr tablet 103, 185, 247 

anjaro (Brinjara) 8 Yindesi (Kathmanclil) 88 

athen 290 Yodhavaka, 54 

heeler’s Early Records of Yaidbriti 30/ 

British India 271 ydga-kshemara 137 

Vn'fYiWc Jiminnnnp. and Rt.udn Yocrinis 268 


56 


Vishaya 16, 17, 162, 187, 191, 212, 

220, 248 & n., 262, 304 


Vishaya-pati, o. ...... 248 & n., 252 Wathen 

Yishnu, g. 110, 162, 192, 244,287-8, Wheeler’s Early Records of 
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Yishuu Gopa, k. ... 170, 172-3, 175 Whitney’s Language and Study 


Wakligas 267 

Wanjaro (Brinjara) 8 

’Wn.f.hpTi 290 


Yoginis 


Yishnugupta, k 89, 90 


of Language 270 


Yishnavardhana(Early Chal. !)243, Williams’s (M.) Mod. hidia and 


yojana .... 
Ysamotika 


258 


245 the Indians 236 Yuddamalla (Bast. Chal.) 18 

Yishnuvardhana (East, Chal.) 17, ^ wootz’ 196 Yudhishthira 137) o02 

185, 186, 191, 192, 245 Wright’s History of Nepal 88 Yuvardja 17, 18, 33, 34, 185 


Vishti.vishtika 106, 248 & n, 

• * 9 * 

Vishuva 164 Yadavas 303 

Yispantbi, s. 28 Yadu-vaihsa 306 Za-B£esi-Bazeii, k 235 

Yisvabhu Buddha 89 Yajnavalkya 18 Za-Bsesi-Tsawesa, k 235 

Yisvanabha, k 22-3 yajnopavita 52 Za-Elasguaga, k 235 

Yibabhaya, c 259 Yak i 238, 240 Za-Gafale, k 235 

Yitaraga .61,66 Yak sha Gupta, k 89 Za-Hakale, k 235 

vivdsa 147 Yaksha Malla, k 91 Zaid bin Haiuth 96,97 


vivutha or vyutha 142-3, 145-8 Ydman 


41 Zainab 93, 95-99 


Yogn'e^sSyrie Ce7itrale 67 Ydmathutan 41 Zalonkemeny, E. K. 
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Vrihat Kalpa 29 Yamuna, r 215, 245 Zaman Khan, k 238 

Vyddiya paribhdshdvritii 54 Yantra-mikta 136 Zend 87 

Vyavalhdra-Samudra 284,287 YdpaniyaiS 34 Zulfakir 194 

Yyavahdrasutra 29 Yapouldak, v. 228 Zwcr/caXT^ff 235 
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ERUATA IN VOL. YII. 


p. 15a, 11. 14 and 40, and p. 15&, 1. 12, for Cha- 
lukya read Chalukya. 

p. 15b, 1. 35 , for ‘Vyay&ditya^ read ^Vija- 
y a d i ty a/ 

p. Id, trauscr. 1, 30, for chintamanir read chin- 

tamanir. 

# 

p. 16, transcr, 1. 36, for uru read uru- 

„ 1. 40, for sarvvan-a= read sarv- 


)> 35 

Tau=a-. 


p. 17, trauscr. 1. 54, /or AlapAruhreacZ Alapdi'uh. 
p. 176, note 12, for this volume read Vol. VI. 
p. 186, 1. 35, for Rashtrakdtias read head- 
men of countries, 

p. 19a, note 24, for ante, p. 24, read Vol. VI., 
p. 24. 

p. 28a^'l. U, after Teqaive insert .... 

„ 1. 30 j for Sonpat read S o n p a t. 

„ 1, 33, for Karangi read Karanji. 

„ 1.53, for Mulasamghu read Mdla- 

sam ghu. 

p. 286, 1. 2, dele comma after Bhattarkas, 

„ 1. 3, dele comma after pandits. 


p. 916, 1. 17, for Gaksha reacZ Yaksha. 

p. 1026, 1. 38, for ombliattaney avarsham read 
omhhattaneya varshani. 

p. 105, transcr. 1. 33, for paschimata(tah) read 
paschimataCtah). 

p. 105, transcr. 1. 36, for Akham[cla^]la read 
Akham[da'^]la. 

p. 106, transcr, 1. 59, /or Purvvatah read Pilrv- 
vatah. 

9 

p. 109a, 1. 35, and 1096, 1. 6, for the (field called) 


J3 


1. 23, for Jatis read Jdts. 


„ 1. 32, for Vispanthis and Therapanthis 

read Vispanthis and Therapanthis. 

p, 286, 1. 44, for Ohandrarprajoiapti read Glian- 
drarprajnapti.' 

p. 286, 1. 45, for prajnapti read prajnapti. 


Desag r am akdtakshetra read the field of 

the head-men of the country and the villages. 

p. 110a, 1. 5,/or and the country and the villages 
read and the head-men of the country and the 
villages. 

p. 1106, 1. 14, for Jyeshthalinga read 
Jyeshthalinga. 

p. 112a, 1. 36, for years” having expired read 
years having expired.” 
p. 1366, 1. 23, for fired read filled. 

„ 1. 34, for bullets read balls. 

„ 1. 41, /or ballet read ball. 

1. 42, after from a bow add with uuerr- 


55 


ing aim. 


55 


1. 49, for nasara read nasdra. 


p. 29a, 11. 36, 37, for Grammar read Grammar. 

„ 1. 52, for there [at Ajmir] read at Ajrair. 


p. 1566, 1. 8, for Agatasatru read Ajatasatru. 
p. 161a, 1. 9, for Herdr read Neriir. 
p. 162, transcr. 1. 19, for hi(him)sya read 

hi(him)syat. 

p. 162, note 5, for Prithu read Prithu. 

p. 163a, 1. 2, and 1636, 11. 6 and 16, for Kerdr 
read Nerdr. 


p. 296, 1, 2, for Governor General read for the p. 164, transcr. 1. 12, for lakshmiih. read laksh- 


Governor General, 
p. 336, 11. 24 and 26, for Nagamandala read Na- 
gamangala. 

p. 34, transcr. 1. 9, dele || after samyukto. 

„ „ note 5, dele h before JilivamMiya, and in 
the last line /or h read h. 

p. 346, 1. 38, for Siddhakedara read Siddhake- 
dara. 

p. 35, note 14, /or p. 24a read p. 25a. 

p. 36, transcr. 1. 14, for samyukto reafi samyukto, 

„ „ „ 1. 16, /or para-(da)ttam(ttam) read 

para-dattam(ttam). 

p. 36, 1. 19, for nupalana[m] read ndpalanam. 
p. 37, transcr, 1. 14, for go-bhd read go-bhd-. 
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1. 21, for dvitiyo read dvitiyo. 


p. 38, transcr. L 26, for samyukto read sam- 
yukto. 


mini, and cancel the word pra{?)pya, 
p. ISSa, note 2, after Malabar add asserts that 
it is so. 

p. 1836, 1, 31, for read 

p. 188, transcr. 1. 38, for muyyard-dhamsah 
read miiyyarddhamsah. 

p. 189, transcr. 1. 66, dele || after sulda-pakshe. 

„ „ 1. 68, for Vinayakasya read 


Viuayakasya. 

p. 1906, 1. 39,/or OhSbumdothiboy a read 
Ohebundothiboya. 

p. 191, transcr. 1. 9, for va(ma)harajasy- read 
va(ma)harajasya, 

p. 192, transcr. 1. 13, for adhivasatah read 

adhivasatah. 

# 

p. 1926, 1. 16, after all accomplishments insert 
like the moon which is possessed of (all) its digits. 
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p. 1. 22, /or the date assigned to Puli- 

k e s 1 I. read the genuineness of this gz^ant. 
p. 211, fcranscr. 1. 17, /or izanza= reud nazn=a.-. 
p. 212, transci'. 1. SZjfor endrachdp- read endra- 
chdp-. 

p. 212, transcr. 1. 38, for satair read sataii’. 
p. 213, „ 1. 51, /or pnnah- read puna^=. 

„ „ „ 1. 69, for chhazTL i-jhata read 

chhami-jhata, and for tasma- read tasrnat. 
p. 213, transcr. 1. 66, /or sima read sima(ma). 


<1 « 


5J 


„ 1. 71, for Sima read sima-. 


11. 72-3/or sima read sima(n'iji). 
p. 214, transcr. 1. 92, for achhiraiiisu read achi- 


raihsu. 


p. 2l5a, 1. 4^2, for fan read face, 
p. 216?^, 11. 27-8, for Kanakopala read K a n a- 
Ic opala. 

p. 218a, 1. 16, for K i s u v ola 1 ron^Z Ivi su v o- 
lal. 

p. 2l8a, 1. IS, for B a s a ri-s a ni g h a read 
B a s n r i-s a m g h a. 


p. 219, transcr. 1 17, or visala read visala. 


• / A 


p. 220, transcr. 1. 18, for [kamchr^^] read kam- 
chi^']. 

p. £20, transcr. 1. 26, for 
(rinina)nah. 




rea 


fE 


/E 


p. 244, text, 1. 2, for ismhasan- read simhasan-. 
p. 248, transcr. 1. 1, and p. 249, note 20, for Yija- 
yapura-Yasakat read Vijayapur-avasakat. 
p. 248, transcr. 1. 10, for chata oxad chata. 


5, 5J 

and arddha. 


1. 13, dele = hchveen svamine 


p. 249, transcr. 1. 31, /or ilrwa read Piirwa. 
p. 261o, transcr. 1, 4, for embank- read 


embank-. 


p. 261Z), note 14, for see below read see above, 
p. 257, &c. 

p, 268a, 1. 7, after (for 1864-5) add^ p. 416. 

„ 11. 8 and 27, for Khajuraho roarZ 


K h a i n r a h o. 

p. 268a, 1. 11, for C h a n d e 1 read C h a n d e 1. 


99 


1. 37, after states acZcZ that. 


Errainm in Vol. VI. 
p. 315a, 1, 19, for second read sacred. 
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